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tlon adapted to the anticipated needs and presumed capacities of the func- 
tional divisions of the community: a visual-manual training for those 
will be called upon to make shoes or pots or statues, and ^ 
education for those who will he called upon to make war “<3 
a higher conceptual level of training for those who will be called upon to mak 
decisions and formulate policies. We may suggest that many a 
progressive educator would be charmed to provide for his young 
doing a semester or two of association with those “sons of potters w 
Plato mentions as learning their father’s art by observation and tentat 
experiment. Such an educator might also envy the assurance Plato has p 
{Republic 423 D) that each individual worker will be conscientiously assigne 
to the trade or craft for which his native aptitudes have shown him fit. 

It may further be asked whether our own American educational scheme, 
for all its genuine pursuit of the ideal of equality, is not to a considera e 
degree, above the level of the elementary school, still fairly describable as 
limited in its practical aims, and certainly in its achievements, to a radically 
differential schedule; trade-schools for the “many,” and college and graduate 
schools for the privileged few. We do not wish to equate the two unequals, 
but we believe it is not only a sobering exercise in actuality to view pur own 
practice in the perspective of antiquity; it is also more likely that we shall do 
justice to the ancient world, if we can discover beneath the mask of its radica 
differences some of the features so familiar to us in our own. 

We may venture a further suggestion as having, at least, an initial prob- 
ability: modern technology has so completely destroyed the sort of handi- 
craft industry to which the apprentice system was the natural concomitant, 
that those early years of life, which otherwise might have been largely ah 
located of necessity to the learning of a trade or craft, are now largely fr®® 
for the broader program of the elementary school. Had this same condition 
confronted Plato, who dares to say that he might not have availed himself o 
it as an opportunity for “planting a crop of virtue” (to adapt a phrase from 
the Laws) in otherwise idle and unplanted minds? On the supposition here 
envisaged, then, Plato’s failure to provide an education like that assigned to 
the guardians may be ascribed less to aristocratic prejudice than to the un- 
avoidably cramping limitations of ancient craftsmanship. If the detractor 
feels that since it would not have been possible for Plato to give to each of his 
citizens the benefit of a broad and humane education up to the limit of his 
powers, nobody should have got one, it can be argued that Plato did what h® 
believed best for the others, by providing them with enlightened public 
servants. 

But how if, by a mingling of aristocratic scorn and neglect, Plato has ex- 
plicitly deprived the many, not of education alone, but of such protection of 
their basic human rights as would accrue to them under the rule of law? h 
is Popper’s belief that Plato has done just this, forbidding “his rulers to leg* 
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islatc for them and their petty problems.” The evidence for this statement 
apparently consists in a misreading of a Republic passage (roughly from 425 
C to 427 A), in which Plato is merely relieving his rulers (and himself and 
his readers) of the advance provision of burdensome detailed legislation about 
harbor dues and actions for slander and the like, while explicitly assigning to 
his enlightened rulers the framing of such enactments as may be needed [Re- 
public 425 D-E) ; adding that these will be few and simple, since, in a well 
governed city, many regulations designed to prevent fraud will he superfluous 
[Republic 427 A). 

There is left the “argument from silence,” employed by both Popper and 
Fite, the assertion that Plato’s lordly scorn of (he workers is audible in the 
extended treatment that he does not give them. “The workers ... do not 
interest him at all, they are only human cattle whose sole function is to pro- 
vide for the material needs of the ruling class . . . This is why our informa- 
tion about the lower classes is so scanty.” Similarly, Fite, who has pictori- 
alized his notion of Plato’s scornful neglect of the masses by likening their 
position in the panorama of the Republic to that of the common soldiers in 
Velasquez’ picture, “The Surrender at Breda”: they are merely there by way 
of a foil to the central figures on whom the painter has lavished his art, lay 
figures perfunctorily sketched and shading out into an obscure fringe of pack 
animals, outsiders, and slaves.^® 

That Plato has devoted less space to discussion of the working class than 
Fite and Popper, counting pages in the interests of social justice, consider 
appropriate, is not necessarily to be explained in terms of aristocratic preju- 
dice. Another reason which might occur to a nonpartisan reader is simply that 
Plato had something else in mind to say, a something which until recently, 
few qualified critics have regarded as either unimportant or unjustifiable. 
That “something” was a compound of ethics, educational theory, metaphysics, 
with other ingredients too numerous to enumerate here, and to the saying of it 
an extended account of the occupations and the training of the workers in 
his stale was not, in Plato’s view, indispensable. We may remind the reader 
of a fact mentioned in our discussion of Plato’s attitude to the banausic, 
namely: that some time after the composition of the Republic^ as evidenced 
particularly in the Sophist and PoKticus,^^ Plato had descended from the 
higher spheres of speculation and had immersed himself sufficiently in the 
study of the mechanic arts to be able to discourse, in a surprisingly well- 
informed manner,®^ of the technical process employed, for example, in the 
wool-worker’s and the angler’s occupations. He would, therefore, presumably 
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V. back in disdain from discussion of the crafts and professions. 

" ededln rcity harthe design of his book required it. If it still seems in- 
racllle to the critic of Plato that he should have been mainly 

type and level of education and of theoretic pursuits open and apph- 
cable only to the leisured and intellectual few, we are again driven to take 
aSter in the obvious: we will leave it to a jury of contemporary common 
men” to decide whether the present writing and the writings ’ 

are not all, by the same measure, guilty of the same offense. Such benefits 
may acerne to the ordinary citizen from our discussion will be indirect, tn y 
will reach him, if at all, after a long interval during which the social perco- 
lator has had time to do its job. 

We may now for awhile shake free from the company and atmosphere of 
the detractors and turn to a project of our own, gathering for inspection m 
the hope of setting the whole matter of Plato’s aristocratic prejudices in a 
fairer light a reasonable number of passages in which such prejudice is in- 
volved, either as exemplified or as opposed. The material can be arrange^ 
under three heads, of which the first is scorn of the **many” or of the mu ti* 
lude.” 

There is scarcely a Platonic writing, from the Apology to the LatvSf m 
which one could not find, verbally or conceptually, the contrast between 
“knowledge or true opinion” and “the beliefs of the many.” The recurrence 
of this antithesis should not, however, be permitted to conceal from view a 
certain diversity in the connotation of its second member; in the instances to 
he adduced we shall ask the reader to note this variety. 

In the Apology, reporting his search for a man wiser than himself, Soc 
rates comes at last to question the artisans. He finds them wiser, indeed, than 
those more highly esteemed, in that they are wise in their own crafts; yet 
their mistaken supposition that their wisdom extends to other “matters o 
highest import,” they too fall into ignorance, and their claim to wisdom 
fails (22 D-E) . Later, in j uslifying his abstention from political life, he as 
serts that no just man, struggling against the many unjust and lawless acts 
that are done in cities “by you [Athenians] or any other multitude” could 
long survive (31 E-32 A) . 

Crito, in the dialogue of that name, protests Socrates’ refusal to break 
prison, urging, as a secondary reason, that “many people” will suspect him» 
Crito, of having withheld the necessary bribes, out of avarice or fear. The 
many,” he avers, “will not believe that you were unwilling to escape” (44 C) • 
Socrates, replying, contrasts the many with the most reasonable or best, and 
by a brief induction (47 A f.) proves that it is only the expert and never the 
many whose praise or blame are to be taken seriously. True, the many have 
the power to take our lives, but this, in comparison -with our justice, which 
they cannot take, is a trivial matter (48 A-B). Further, the many imagine 
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that for an injured man to return an injury is just, a belief which, Socrates 
declares, all but a few rrill always continue to hold, but to which he and Crito 
will never assent (49 D-E). 

In the Gorgiasy Socrates, maintaining against Polus the unhappiness of 
the unjust tyrant, agrees with him that this is not the view of “the Athenians 
and the Strangers” (that is, of the whole of Athens), and that they and all 
of their political leaders with them will testify in favor of Polus’ view; but 
questions of philosophy, of ultimate right and wrong, are not to be solved 
by these forensic methods (472 A-B) . On the same principle, a little later, 
Socrates again refuses to accept the verdict of numbers; he is “not a politi- 
cian,” he says; he does not take the vole of the many as to the truth of his 
words. Instead, be offers to submit his case to the judgment of one respondent, 
Polus, whom he will crossexamine; “for I think that both you and the rest of 
mankind really believe that it is worse to do wrong than to suffer it” (473 E- 
474 6) . In a later section of the dialogue, Socrates makes use of “the many” 
in order to lead the immoralist Callicles, believer in the natural right of the 
stronger, into a contradiction: The many, collectively taken, it has been ad- 
mitted, are by nature stronger than the few; the many also hold that “justice 
is equality and that doing injustice is more disgraceful than to suffer it”; it 
follows that the truth of these two propositions can claim the sanction of na- 
ture, and not of convention only (^8 E-499 A).®^ 

“The many” appear in the Republic in a great variety of roles. “The 
many” mistakenly suppose that individual sophists, as educators of the young, 
are capable of doing any damage worth speaking of, compared to the “great 
sophist” — who is indeed himself “the many” gathered in assemblies and 
courtrooms, whose approvals and dissents, cheers and boos, impose their er- 
roneous standards upon the impressionable youth. “The many” may indeed 
he likened to a “great' beast,” whose moods and appetites it is the mistaken 
business of the individual sophists to make into the subject matter of their 
instruction (492 A— 493 E). With less of picturesqueness hut with greater 
sympathy, we are told, however, that though forever incapable of philosophy 
(493 E-494 A), the multitude will be capable of admiring and loving philos- 
ophers, when once these are no longer degenerate pretenders hut veritable 
sons of light (499 E-500 A). The manyy in their pursuit of sensual pleasures, 
appear in a later book, in wanton aspect; “without experience of wisdom and 
virtue . . . bent over their tables they feed like cattle, ... for very greed 
kicking and bulling each other with iron horns and hooves” (586 A-B). 

Some concluding examples may be drawn from the Laws. The many sup- 
pose that the aim of music is simply to give pleasure to any man, be he bad 
or good (655 C-D, 658 E, 700 E) ; when they were no longer strictly con- 
trolled, at Athens the many set themselves up as judges in the theatre, and 

•‘The relation of this conclusion to theory will claim our attention on later 
Plato's own serious ethical and political pages, 416 and 422-423. 
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thus engendered a corruption in taste, which in turn sapped the foundations 
of the state, and introduced a lawless democracy (700-701), The many have 
no conception of the natural order of human goods (661 A, 742 E) ; they hoi 
mistaken opinions about the virtues (662-63). They believe that 
occasions when the adulteration of* commodities is a justifiable practice ( 

E) , and entertain the perverse notion that the study of astronomy is the roa 
to atheism (967 A) . Yet Plato will still insist that no man does wrong will- 
ingly (860 D-E) ; and he tells us again, as in the Republic, that though them- 
selves not virtuous, nay even sometimes when they are quite evil men, the 
many can yet distinguish the virtuous man from the wicked (950 B-C). 

In sum, we see that occasionally “the many” are simply most-people 
within-a-certain-limited-group ; in the first passage cited from the Crito, they 
are simply most of those whose good opinion Crito desires to retain. Another 
frequent use is the one in which we are particularly interested in this chapter, 
the common people, as distinct from the well-to-do or the educated • more 
specifically, the demos of Athens, gathered in its assemblies and courts. The 
many” in this sense are spoken of as dangerous and lawless, and as believers 
in the advantages of power (in the Gorgias passage) and in false values gen- 
erally, from the first dialogue to the last. But this “prejudiced” or “political 
meaning blends insensibly into a third use, which we may call the “philo- 
sophical”: “the many” as the antithesis of “the few who know” or even of 
“the one who knows,” In this sense, also, the concept spans the entire series of 
the dialogues; with the exception of the few wise, it includes all of mankind, 
rich and poor, noble and commoner alike. And here we find both Socrates 
and Plato displaying a strange union of intolerance and sympathy. The 
many” will always be mistaken about the true good {Crito). Yet “no man 
does wrong willingly”; in every man, rightly questioned, will be found true 
wisdom; and “the many” can and will judge rightly of virtuous men, if vir- 
tuous men are shown them. To save “the many” from their folly becomes at 
once the end despaired of by both Socrates and Plato, and the chief end of 
their lives, to which their own achievement of justice would also contribute. 
It would be most uncritical to pass over unnoticed Plato’s animus against the 
political party of the many,” Athenian democracy. But it is more uncritical, 
and unfair as well, to ascribe to this motive all Plato’s condemnation of hu- 
man error and wickedness, and to see in his desire to help the common man 
onl> a desire to put him securely in his despised and exploited place in the 
social frame. 


We must now spread our inductive net a second time, for the catching of 
Plato’s utterances expressing his scorn or appreciation of craftsmen or wage 
vsorkcrs; and here, to do justice t o Greek usage, we must note that the term 

*’\Pe here assume the preponderantly Cnto; cf p 632. For the “philosophical 

Socratic character of the Apology and many,” see also n. 228, pp. 340-341. 
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“craftsman” is employed in a sense much ndder than we in the modern world 
would give it: a sophist, for example, falls within its ambit. Our labor here 
will be much lightened by the results reached in our examination of Plato’s 
attitude toward the “banausic.” But for the greater security of building on a 
irider base, we wish to add a few supplementary examples. 

A blush rises to the cheek of the aristocratic young Hippocrates in Plato’s 
Protagoras (312 A) when he is asked by Socrates whether it is in his mind 
to become a professional sophist. In the Republic (434 A-B), we arc not 
surprised to hear that cobblers may interchange crafts and tools with carpen- 
ters with less injury to the state than would result from the intrusion of an 
artisan-by-nature upon the oflRce of a soldier, or of the latter upon the func- 
tion of supreme guardian. 

There is a passage in the Theaetetus (175 B-176 A) with which ue shall 
presently he concerned again, in which Socrates employs some relevant meta- 
phors: the petty skill of the courtroom lawyer is a mere trick of “rolling up 
a pack,” “sweetening a sauce or a faivning speech”: lacking the ability of 
the true philosopher to discourse about the chief ends of life in the interests 
of truth alone, he cannot “drape Iiis cloak” like a freeman, or hymn aright 
the life of men loved by gods. There is an unmistakable touch of social 
haughtiness in all this; perhaps, as often happens in imaginative ^v^riting, the 
figure has claimed more attention than its due. In any ca^c the central mean- 
ing of the passage concerns a distinction between two types of mentality 
which, it is arguable, arc only accidentally relevant to the social distinctions 
here employed for their vivid dramatic depiction. 

The Laws, as ever, will provide a court of highest instance on Plato’s bal- 
anced conclusions on the proper attitude to craftsmen. Prejudice wc stili find; 
pilots, captains, and rowers, arc, os in the Republic, n motley crowd, “not 
wholly respectable” (707 B) ; c\cn the painter’s art i'* one which a man will 
be just os well off for never having seriously considered (769 B). Cithen* arc 
completely banned from engaging in any technical craft (0-16 D, 919 D-E), 
from any manufacturing, mercantile, or other profil-makiug cntcrprhcHi, ex- 
cept farming, and here only vicoriou«Iy — the actual work is to be <lone b) 
other hands; and the citizens* wealth i** no! to exceed a certain measure (715 
A).3« Tiicrc is however, a curious |»a**;ogc (919 B ff.), in which, with entirr 
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seriousness, Plato speaks with warm and sympathetic approval of retail trade 
as naturally good; along with the services of the laborer and the innkeeper, 
it comes into being to supply the satisfaction of human needs. He adds a dar- 
ing suggestion, appropriately guarded: “if the best men should be compelled 
for a season to keep inns or peddle or follow any such trade,’’ which “Heaven 
forbid’” — then we should see these callings “enjoying the honors that we 
give to mothers and to nurses.” But Plato recalls regretfully his old convic- 
tion; it is the weakness of all but a few select natures to be unable to withstand 
the clamorous voice of gain. The citizens of the model city (who are to be 
responsible for its government) must not be subjected to such moral risk. No 
citizen, on pain of being judged to be “sullying his paternal hearth shall 
engage in trade. These tasks, since they are necessary, must be carried on, 
but to the least extent possible, and by those (the resident aliens) who would 
least damage the state were they to become corrupt, and finally, under care- 
ful supervision. And Plato adds to his legislation a price-fixing law designed 
to guarantee a fair profit to the traders, for the express purpose of guarding 
their moral safety; for “the Law-wardens must bear in mind that they are 
guardians not only of those who, being well-trained both by birth and nur- 
ture, are easy to guard from lawless and evil ways, but also of those who are 
otherAvise, and who follow pursuits which greatly tend to urge them on the 
road to vice; and these they must guard the more.” Immediately after this, 
Plato pays equal honor to the artisans, coupling them with soldiers: “Sacred 
to Hephaestus and Athena is the class of the c^'aftsmen who have furnished 
our life with the arts, and to Ares and Athena belong those who safeguard the 
products of these craftsmen by other defensive arts”; by their callings, “these 
all continually serve both the country and the people.” Plato enacts that each 
shall be justly rewarded by the citizens of his state, the artisan with fair pay' 
ment for his work, the soldier with “those honors which are the soldier s 
wages. Remembering the high status of the soldier in the Republic (and 
that in the Laws, too, the soldiei’s task is held fit for the citizens themselves), 
we can recognize the high respect for the artisan which this combined treat- 
ment implies. 

In fire, Plato’s attitude to the craftsman exemplifies again that tempering 
of prejudice with principle of which we have spoken; and even in the realm 
of principle, it cannot easily be brought to a brief formulation, involving as it 
dora so much of his whole theory of man and of the good society. To the end 
of his days, particularly in his obiter dicta and in his metaphorical passages, 
Plato drops into the scorn-laden language so prevalent among all privileged 
cla^^es of his day, as wc have seen him do, also, in relation to slaves and 
women; this is an indication of prejudice , aristocratic prejudice, if the de- 

"taifs 919 E, trims. Bury, Loeb la- bra^. 
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tractor likes, but, as we have seen, it was neither Plato’s personal invention, 
nor merely a tradition in the Plato family 

On the other hand, from early till late, this same man showed himself 
aware of the value and dignity of the crafts in the Apology, he reports the 
belief of Socrates that workmen, as workmen (hut not as supposing them 
selves to know of higher matters) are to be honored, in the Republic, they 
are to be the friends and the only less talented brothers of the guardians, 
in the Laws, the arts are sacred and the trades are naturally good, the artisans 
serve the country in their way as truly as do the soldiers Yet a wide range of 
principles prevent Plato from admitting the worker to full participation in 
the highest human excellence These include the beliefs, earlier mentioned, 
that soul and its attendance are of higher worth than body, that men capable 
of complete virtue are rare, and that competence in any art requires speciah 
zation, added to these is the belief in the specific damage and danger to body 
and soul brought by the crafts themselves on those who practice them Plato 
pities and wishes to protect those who must be exposed to these ill effects He 
does not, when he looks the problem full in the face, scorn the worker or the 
work But when it is proposed that working men shall participate in govern 
ment — to him the crucial and the crowning art, to which all others ire sub 
servient — then the workman merges with the demos, the many in the polit 
ical sense, and not from prejudice, but from pnnciple, Plato will resolutely 
bar his entry 

Let us turn the pages of the dialogues once again, this time looking for 
reflections of Plato’s feelings about noble birth and the prestige accruing to 
a man through membership in a distinguished family, here, too, we shall 
include ancestral wealth Perhaps it will be simplest to set out passages under 
the captions of approval or disappro\al, reserving, as before, questions of 
interpretation to a final paragraph of appraisal 

The Platonic Socrates knoiss how to pay little compliments to the 
young men with whom he talks, as he docs to Lysis and Mcncxcnus {lysis 
207 B-C) , to whom he delicately imputes beauty and noble birth by chcil 
ing from them the admission that it is a matter of dispute hctivccn them lOuch 
of them pos=e';ses these qualities to the higher degree Similarly, by ^say of 
illustrating the importance of determining the essential nature of a thing he 
fore disputing about its qualities, he playfully tells Mcno that il is impossible 
for one isho is utterly ignorant of vho Mono is, to knoiv ivhcllicr Mcno is 
handsome, ive-ilthy, and svcllhom, or, he mischic\ously adds, knoiving the 
young man’s \anity, the re\ersc of those {Mcno il B) 

Broader praise, villi no admixture of irony, is hcsloiscil upon the famiK 
to vhich Charmidcs and Critios (and as uc remember, Plato bimsclf) he 
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longed. The young Charmides, in the dialogue so named, is pointed out to 
Socrates by Critias, and Socrates, having exclaimed over his beauty, asks 
whether he is also noble in soul, adding, “ ‘I should think, Critias, he ought 
to be, since he is of your house.’ ” Critias vouches for this, and adds that 
Charmides is also a poet; “ ‘That, my dear Critias,’ Socrates replies, ‘is a 
gift which your family has had a long while back through your kinship with 
Solon.’ ” A little further on, Critias praises Charmides as preeminent in all 
respects, but principally in temperance, and Socrates says to Charmides that 
this was only to be expected; “ Tor I do not suppose there is any one else here 
who could readily point to a case of any two Athenian houses uniting together 
which would be likely to produce handsomer or nobler offspring than those 
from which you are sprung.’ ” And Socrates goes on to mention the fame for 
beauty and virtue and all else that is called fortunate, on both sides of the 
family, concluding with praises of Charmides’ own beauty, and the exclama- 
tion, “ ‘But if your nature is really rich in temperance and those other things, 
as our friend here says, blessed is the son, dear Charmides, that your mother 
has borne in you!* ” Beside this we may put the sincere compliment pai<f by 
Socrates in the Republic to Plato’s brothers, Glaucon and Adeimantus, who, 
having just concluded their restatement of Thrasymachus’ case in praise of 
injustice, now urge Socrates to refute their arguments: “It was excellently 
spoken of you, ... in the beginning of the elegy which the admirer of 
Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megara — 
Sons of Ariston, whose race from a glorious sire is godlike.’ This, my friends, 
I think, was well said. For there must indeed be a touch of the godlike in your 
disposition if you are not convinced that injustice is preferable to justice 
though you can plead its case in such a fashion.’’ 

In a later dialogue {Timaeus 20 A), the philosopher Timaeus is com- 
mended as one well fitted to discourse of statecraft and the noble conduct of 


wap popessing as he does wealth and birth, as well as political experience 
and philosophic training. Combined with the compliment, we have perhaps 
in this passap Plato’s recognition of the favorable differential entailed by 
cxpospe to those infiuences for moral and intellectual development which in 
ato s society, as still to a large degree in our own, accrued to those who 
possessed wealth, and to those whom the Greeks called “well-born.” There 
was thus what we may call an incidental relation between birth and wealth 
and cducal.onaI and cultural advantges. «hich commended the former. 

hirth P? i! * neglect for the moment its frequent concomitant, 

bmh Plato makes no objeetton to it us such; his excorialions are reserved 

He neb, “q-ired or intemperately consumed. 

■" o' Boods,” as we shall presently see, but at the 
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bottom of the list, and as strictly subordinate to moral control. In the Phae- 
drus (279 C), he reports or invents a little prayer in which Socrates prays 
that he may think wisdom true wealth, and that he may possess “as much gold 
as only the temperate man can support and manage.” As has been well re- 
marked, “Socrates neither prays for wealth with the w’orldling, nor deprecates 
it with the Cynic,” but values it in its place. Marxists will scoff and social- 
ists will imagine a vain thing; nevertheless there is, we submit, something 
more than snobbism residing in Plato’s principle. 

Being “well-bom” has thus far appeared as simple matter for congratula- 
tion, but audi alteram partem. The Gorgias is strewn with passages breathing 
contempt for wealth, power, and the distinction conferred by even the highest 
political offices in the Athenian stale. Until near the end, there has been no 
explicit depreciation of the claims of noble birth, but in the myth with which 
the dialogue closes, all the just-mentioned vaunted measures of value, to- 
gether with that of birth, are combined and collectively condemned in ringing 
terms. In older times, as Socrates has heard and takes for true, it was the 
custom of the gods to assign men to their future punishments or rewards after 
a trial held on earth, on the last day of a man’s life. Frequent miscarriages of 
justice occurred, and complaint was referred to Zeus, who said: “The cases 
are now indeed judged ill; and it is because they who are on trial are tried 
in their clothing, for they are tried alive. Now many . . . who have wicked 
souls are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth, and at their judgement 
appear many witnesses to testify that their lives have been just.* ” Zeus pre- 
scribes that henceforth they must be “ ‘stripped bare of all these things before 
they are tried; for they must stand their trial dead . . . bereft of kin and 
having left behind on earth all that fine array, to the end that the judgement 
may be just.’ ” 

We come again to the passage in the Theaetetus from which we drew the 
pair of contrasting pictures of the lawyer and the philosopher just above. 
The philosopher, after furnishing matter for amusement to the hard-headed 
realists, habitues of the courts, by his general ineptitude in such affairs, has 
his turn to be amused when he listens to the empty speeches and boasting of 
the others. 

When he hears a panegyric of a despot or a king be fancies he is Jjstening lo the 
praises of some herdsman — a swineherd, a shepherd, or a neatherd, for instance — who 
gets much milk from his beasts; but be thinks that the ruler tends and milks a more 
perverse and treacherous creature than the herdsmen, and that he roust grow coarse and 
uncivilized, no less than they, for he has no leisure and lives surrounded by a wall, as the 
herdsmen live in their mountain pens. And when he hears that someone is amazingly ricli. 
because he owns ten thousand acres of land or more, to him, accustomed as he is to think 
of the whole earth, this seems very little. And when people sing the praises of lineage and 
say someone is of noble birth, because he can show seven wealthy ancestors, he thinks 


**W. H. Thompson, in his note ad loc^ _ •^Corgias 523 C~E. trans. Lamb. Loeb 
to his edition of the Phaedrus, 1868. Library. 
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that such praises betray an altogether dull and narrow vision on the part of 
ntter them; because of lack of education they cannot keep the.r eyes fixed ^ 

and are unable to calculate that every man has had countless thousands of ancestors a 
progenitors, among whom have been in any insUnce rich and poor, kings and slaves, 
barbarians and Greeks. And when people pride themselves on a list of twenty-live an- 
cestors and trace their pedigree back to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, the pettiness or 
their ideas seems absurd to him; he laughs at them because they cannot free them silly 
minds of vanity by calculating that Amphitryon’s twenty-fifth ancestor was such as fortune 
happened to make him, and the fiftieth for that matter. In all these cases the philosopher 
is derided by the common herd, partly because he seems to be contemptuous, partly because 
he is ignorant of common things and is always in perplexity.” “ 


The same issues recur, involved in the problem of constructing the best 
practicable city of the Laws. No reader of that book can tvell have forgotten 
its repeated insistence on the primacy of moral intelligence as the unique pre- 
requisite to honor in that austere state. Government will be entrusted, and the 
name of “wise” be given, not to those of agile intellect* “trained in all accom- 
plishments,” who, however, lack the love of “what they perceive to be noble 
and good”; but rather to “those whose mental condition is the reverse of this 
. . . even if,^ as the saying goes — ‘they spell not neither do they swim.’ 
There is a small shock of surprise awaiting us, in what seems a manifest con- 
tradiction, on the following page: the tabulation therein offered (690 A) of 
the various “claims to rule” includes that of the “well-born,” which, by the 
manner of its presentation, seems to be accorded the warrant of a just claim. 
But we soon observe that also included is the claim of the stronger, a claim 
that Plato proceeds at once to treat with ironic ridicule, and to contrast, in 
its supposed naturalness, with the veritable naturalness of the rule of 
without force, over willing subjects, which is here equated to the rule of the 
wise over the ignorant. When, in the following book, Plato returns to the 
tabulation of the “claims,” it is to call attention to the relation of logical con- 
flict between them, and above all to declare with unequivocal clarity that, in 
his state, we shall assign office to a man not because he is wealthy, nor be- 
cause he possesses any other quality of the kind — such as strength or size or 
birth; hut ... to that man who is most obedient to the laws.” 

^ find Plato in fact according some differential advantages in po- 

litical representation to his wealthier cilizens.^^ it must be remarked that these 


*• Theaetelus 174 D-175 B, trans. Fowler, 
Loeb Library. Popper in his revised edition, 
p. 566, takes note for the first time of this 
passage, acknowledging that it stands “in 
flagrant contrast” to bis own account of 
Plato’s attitude, which nevertheless he does 
not retract. See our Appendix VII, p. 603. 

A pithy sentence reenforcing Plato’s 
point is at Tkeaetetus 173 D: “As to who 
In the city is well bom or ill bom, . . . 
he [the true philosopher] knows even less 
of that than he does of the proverbial 


pitcher.fulls that make up the sea.” 

” Laws 689 B-D, trans. Bury, Loeb Li- 
brary. 

“Laws 715 B-C, trans. Bury. 

"Laws 744 B-C, 757 A-E. — Careful 
reading of 757 will show Plato at pains^ to 
distinguish three modes of distributing 
offices, the inequality based on wealth, the 
simple arithmetical equality of the lot, nud 
the proportionate equality of the “judg- 
inenl of Zeus,” based on virtue and cultiva- 
tion ipaideia). The third is his aim, but 
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are reluctant concessions to human imperfection, justified only on practical, 
prudential grounds. Plato’s own preference is for a thoroughgoing equality of 
possessions (744 B-C) . His rating of wealth in the hierarchy of human goods 
is stated in several places in the Lmos,^^ but with especial neatness as follows: 
“It shall be laid down that the goods of the soul are highest in honour and 
come first, provided that the soul possesses temperance; second come the 
good and fair things of the body; and third the so-called goods of substance 
and property,” 

But our hooks are not yet balanced. There are three more entries, all ap- 
provals of good “birth,” though as we shall see with referents importantly 
different from that which the Tkeaetetus has condemned. There is, to begin 
with, a sense in which it is true to say that Plato places a very high value upon 
birth, using it as a directive principle for organizing, preserving, and even 
improving, his reformed communities of the Republic and the Laws. This 
is birth in the biological, or, better, the eugenical meaning of the word. How 
far Plato had gone toward an organized theory of human genetics is a topic 
reserved for later pages.®^ In the present context we need only note that Plato 
clearly distinguished between heredity and “noble birth.” 

A second ground upon which Plato can be shown to have approved “good 
birth,” this time in the sense of good family environment, is the advantage 
it provides of growing up in a household where approvable ideals are honored 
as they were exemplified in the ancestors, put into practice by the living adult 
members, and inculcated in the young. Such a family, if it had also enjoyed 
public recognition, could both confer the name of “well-born” in the popular 
sense, and constitute the matrix for favorable moral development. We cannot 
offer complete documentation in the form of a passage specifically asserting 
the principle, but we may point to Plato’s shrewd eye for the importance of 
the ethos of a family (though to his mind its influence was rarely strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of false ideals in the community) on the de- 
veloping characters of its scions, shown in the passage in the Republic, where 
the misguided youth who is to become the “timocralic” man, is described as 
responding still to the restraining influence of his virtuous and philosophic 


even so good a thing must be employed in 
moderation, if discord is to be avoided. Thus 
it must be tempered with the other two. 
Popper’s statements (pp. 534-535, 548- 
549) that Plato “much preferred" plutoc- 
racy, and that he ‘'demands” that political 
office shall depend in part on wealth, birth, 
height, and comeliness, are most unjust. 
“Concedes partially and reluctantly ’ would 
be the proper expression. As to Popper’s 
further remarks anent Plato’s “conquering 
war horde” morality, shown in bis believing, 
as Popper implies be does, that bodily 


strength entitles a man to greater influ- 
ence — this is first to overlook the obvious 
advantages of family connections, size, and 
good looks when it comes to success in an 
election in any age, and the particular sen- 
sitivity of the Creeks in gtncra] to bodily 
beauty; it is also to ascribe to Plato ap- 
proval of what be merely recognizes re- 
gretfully (cf. 690 B, cited just above) as 
influential. 

E g, 631 B-D, 831 C-D, 727 E-728 A. 

** LaiCS 697 B, trans. Bury, Loeb Library. 

“ See below, pp. 537ff. 
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father, who is “watering and fostering the growth of the rational principle 
in his soul”; this influence, however, is unable wholly to protect the son 
from the false values of his vain mother and the house slaves, and of the 
citizens of the ill-governed city which is their home (550 A-B). A few pages 
later we hear of the similar situation of the young son of the “oligarchic 
man, who, tempted by base companions, is admonished by his father and his 
other kinsmen; sometimes such a youth is thus reformed and restored to the 
(relative) virtue in which he was reared (560 A) . From these and other pas- 
sages in which Plato recognizes the all-importance for gro^vth in virtue, of 
the values which are held up to the young by those with ivhom they are as- 
sociated, it seems a fair corollary to assert that Plato valued the sort of moral 
and cultural environment in the home, under which a Theaetetus, a Polemar- 
chus, or he himself had grown up, as more frequently promotive of the good 
life of virtue and reason, than any other this side of Utopia. 

A third sense in which Plato valued high birth is closely related both to 
Plato s piety for those of kindred blood, and to his admiration for the vir* 
tuous life, two interests never far from the center of Plato’s affections. In the 
most serious portion of the often satirical and deliberately rhetorical Men- 
exenus, the notion of pride of ancestry confronts us in a different form. It is 
now the heritage of honor which it is the duty of a descendant to preserve, 
to enhance, and to pass on. Plato imagines the dead whose obsequies he cele- 
brMes as addressing their descendants, bidding them strive to outdo their 
fathers in virtue. You will win this victory over us, they say, “if ye are care* 
i* 1 * * trade upon the glory of your ancestors nor yet to squander 

It, believing that for a man who holds himself of some account there is noth- 
ing more shameful than to find himself held in honor not for his own sake 
ut ecause of the glory of his ancestors. In the honors which belong to their 
P ts, t e children truly possess a noble and splendid treasure; but to use 
p ne s treasure, whether of wealth or of honour, and bequeath none to one’s 

. ^ ^ ^ I*®® unmanly act of one who lacks all wealth and distinc- 

tions of his own. 


t =■" to a reader's intelligenee to spell 

what he h' ° significance, for an estimate of Plato as a man, of 

We have nTf.l mngnificently said of aristocratic birth. 

In ellanatfo rf *<= -st we may let Plato's 

some sufficient to justify the rewriting of 
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Republic 550 A, trans. Shorty, Loeb 
Library. 


“ Menexenus 274 A-B, trans. Bury, Loeb 
Library. 
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light — and we are not without title so to read them — the allusions to the 
splendor of the family past no longer appear as instances of Plato’s vainglory. 
They become, as it were, scenes in a tragedy of understatement, in which the 
pity of the latter end is reenforced by contrast with the bright promise of 
Act One. Herein Plato was no more honoring the dishonorable deeds of Critias 
and Charmides, than he was in the Symposium congratulating Alcibiades 
upon his subsequent iniquities. In both cases, he was showing Socrates as 
achieving what was humanly possible, in the circumstances, toward preventing 
the disaster that engulfed all three blindlings in the later years. 


A word will serve to acknowledge the essential truth of Crossman’s asser* 
tion that Plato was by association and by temperament debarred from under- 
standing the common man, whom Crossman equates roughly with the work- 
ing classes of Plato’s Republic. Crossman does not censure Plato for observing 
the degradation and ignorance of the common man — Crossman feels himself 
constrained to acknowledge that, through the conditions of an unequal society, 
the common man even in the modern world has often been plunged into 
such degradation. He blames him, rather, for failing to understand the poten- 
tial goodness and intelligence lurking in the mind and heart of the ordinary 
citizen, and entitling him, despite all appearances, to be given, in continually 
growing measure, full and equal rights of participation in the management of 
the human enterprise. It cannot be denied that Crossman’s charge is deserved, 
— that, for Plato, the ordinary run of men in an ordinary community are 
what is left of human nature when the light of philosophy has been removed, 
or rather when this light is darkened by ignorance within. The unhappy con- 
sequences for his social theory of this defective insight we must consider in 
due course. One may ascribe it, in part, to the social conditions and political 
crises of his time, and in part, with Grossman, to a certain aesthetically and 
intellectually grounded aloofness of Plato’s personality. One may even, in dia- 
metrical denial of Crossman and Popper alike, mention among the contrib- 
uting causes one Socrates: for had not Socrates turned him from the unex- 
amined opinions of the “many” to the search for the one expert, the one who 
Jmows And for Ae acquiring of this knowledge, a lifetime was not too long. 
The intellectual few alone could companion Plato in his search, and from 
their association Plato could not come to know the worth and potentialities 
o the actual common man. In consequence of this ignorance, the principles 
which we have described as standing between Plato and the extension of polit- 
ical rights to workmen, went uncorrecled by counler-principles which, equally 
Platonic, might have servxd to alter much that we find imnnrRntable in his 


leslifies in his Symposium lo the fact of 
this relationship as it concerned Qiannides, 
who is there depicted as an agreeable and 
unassuming companion, accepted by Soc- 
rates on equal terms of intimacy with Antis- 


; we find unacceptable in 1 

ihenes. (It is to be remembered that Pop- 
per makes much of the closeness of ih® 
friendship between Socrates and Ant*®* 
thenes.) Similarly in the Memorabilia Soc- 
rates likes and approves of Charmides. 
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social arrangements, particularly those of the Republic. For Plato has given us 
also the principle that participation in the formation of policies must be pro- 
portional to moral understanding. Whoever, then, could have shown Plato 
that he was materially mistaken in having imposed too low a ceiling on the 
intellectual and moral potential of the common man, would have had Platonic 
consent and gratitude for altering Plato’s conclusions in this matter. 


Plato and Athens 


No responsible attempt to measure the integrity of Plato’s criticism of 
contemporary Athenian democracy and his relation to the political move- 
ments of his day is possible without reference to the logically prior standard 
of an “objective” estimate of the political and cultural pattern of the Athens 
in which he lived. All the detractors, recognizing this, have, each in his own 
characteristic way, given clear indications of the standard employed. 

For Fite the Athenian culture of the fifth century was a brilliant achieve- 
ment, particularly as the expression of intellectual enlightenment, of which 
Plato himself is cited as an example. But Athenian glory u^as marred by cer- 
tain moral deficiencies.®® The Athenian bid for supremacy had converted the 
cities of the erstwhile league into subjects of an empire. The value of Athe- 
nian democracy was limited by the restrictions upon admission to citizenship 
and the jealous guarding of rights and privileges which gave it something of 
the character of “a gentleman’s club” and produced “a leisure class of gen- 
tlemen-rulers, supported by the dole.” The clash of “democratic” and “oli- 
garchic” party interest which constituted Athenian politics was a dangerous 
and often utterly unscrupulous game, played out with a calculating self-interest 
on both sides. The advantage of the oligarchic party, which lay in jwmanity 
from the heavy burden of taxation and from that destruction of agriculture 
which war and imperial adventure imposed primarily upon them, was 
pursued by ruthless violence and even, we may suspect, hy treachery? the 
advantage of the politically-conscious, city-dwelling demos lay in war and the 
profits of empire, upon which their pay depended. But rising above the battle, 
and measuring the spirit of Greek democracy at its greatest height, stands the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles, “a noble picture ... of on enlightened civil- 
ization, and one of the finest of all time.” This picture File asks us to con- 
sider in significant juxtaposition, or opposition, to the narrow oppressions of 
Plato’s Republic. 

Crossman’s Athens is recognizably the same city that Fite describes.” 
but more incurably tom by internal strife, and not so much enlightened ns 


‘Fite, Chapter VI, pp. 11^127. 

Ibid., p. 122. 

'Ibid., p. 227. 

Ibid..pp. 148-152. 

'Fite, p. 150. 

Crossman: for the Athenian empire. 


pp. 29-81; for the policr of imperial expan- 
sion, pp. 32-3t; for the excesses of the 
democrats, p. 33; for the ruthless class war. 
pp. 34-35; for the defects inherent In Peri- 
clean democracT, pp. 35-46. 
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morally confused and bewildered by the rapid succession of dissolving life 
views which had replaced the older morality of custom. The new rationalism 
had brought skepticism in its train, leading to a cynical nihilism and ruth- 
less power politics against which the Socratic appeal to Reason and the au- 
thority of virtue were unable to prevail.®^ Indeed, Crossman is prepared to 
believe that for all his nobility of aim, Socrates had on balance simply am- 
plified the confusion, and his “effects on Athenian life had” — in the light of 
their political consequences — “been disastrous.” To carry forward the un- 
finished business of his dead master, firet applying the Socratic dialectic to 
the positive definition of the virtues, and then founding upon them the just 
political order which Socrates had demanded, was the self-imposed task of 
Plato.®® 


UilC 


From this report on Plato’s Athens as viewed by our two critics, 
gathers that it would have been very possible for a citizen of good sense and 
good will to have urged fundamental changes in its constitution looking to the 
removal of the serious evils and dangers with which it was beset, in short, 
to have maintained a position comparable in its general features to that which 
Plato was led to maintain. To this extent, then, we have been treated to a 
partial justification of Plato. But for this indulgence the third critic. Popper, 
has made full compensation. So thoroughgoing is the contrast that Popper 
has set up between the spell of Plato and the spirit of democratic Athens. 

at It me u es, along with its own abundance, whatever of reproach, direct 
or > was conveyed in Fite’s account. In consequence, we may omit the 

as o answering Fite (Crossman hardly needs an answer) and proceed 
direct to our consideration of Popper. 

necessary now for us to follow Popper’s lead in traversing a 
TPfp^r ^ Athenian history and political cabal, with special 

A Kr? f f ® ^ ® re ations of democratic and oligarchical programs and action, 
intr J prevent a possible misunderstanding. We shall be enter- 

To miinli 'f ^ i, is^ssion the greater segment of which is common ground, 
morev “V- 'o -y “ “PP^oval of Athenian da- 

unnualifieci '"nation of its oligarchical enemies, our text oBers its 

tog Aer rvhh ^" are mistakes in matters of fact, 

tion of ‘he oversimplifioa- 

and unfavorable, ’whU heighte^ AeTlIer’r'^ exaggeration, favorable 
htical factions. Our main protest 
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splendid spiritual achievement of democracy. In the light of Popper’s explicit 
disclaimer of the wish to treat Plato as an historical villain (he quotes Shaw’s 
preface to Saint Joan as his precedent), it is the more surprising and the 
more important to note that the moving cause of this whole historical section 
in Popper’s hook is precisely to establish Plato’s inexcusable, or almost in- 
excusable 

It will help us to keep our eyes on the main issue amidst the clutter of 
historical detail, to present here a brief schedule of Popper’s chief ohjectives 
in his historical section, in the order in which we shall deal with them, as 
follows : 

(1) The representation of the opponents of the democracy at Athens, the 
so-called oligarchs, as the would-be preservers of the “closed society” against 
the new spiritual forces of "openness”; and an enumeration of what Popper 
considers their defining characteristics. 

(2) The undermining, as an oligarchical partisan, of the historian Thu- 
cydides, the chief source of the prevailing view that Athenian democracy dis- 
played weaknesses responsible for Us defeat at the hands of Sparta in the 
Peloponnesian war. 

(3) The discovery in the teachings of the “Great Generation” at Athens 
of the “new faith ... of the open society”; and the defense of the Athenian 
democracy, from Pericles to the period of Plato’s maturity, as the bearer of 
this faith. 

(4) The proof that Plato was in all essentials a typical oligarch; the dis- 
covery in his political philosophy of all the oligarchical stigmata listed in 
(1) above, made blacker by treachery to the teachings of the Great Generation. 


As will be remembered from our resume of Popper’s book in our opening 
chapter, he describes as the primordial form of social organization the “closed 
society,” which provides its members with a sense of security, based upon pre- 
determined personal status for everyone and readymade answers to all moral 
problems through customary taboos and prescriptions. The "open society” 
takes its beginnings from contact with other societies of differing mores, 
which leads to questioning of taboos; within the society, commerce supplies 
the chief leverage, widening the area of contact with the outside world, en- 
abling individuals to compete, and by changing their relative status abolish- 
ing the old hereditary division into privileged and unprivileged persons. 
There results a sense of insecurity, hot along with it there is horn moral re- 
sponsibility, which is the basis of progress toward Immanltarianism, individ- 


Popper, in his earlier edition, p. J65, 
spoke Era\ely of "the way in which M.e may 
Llamc” those who. Jike Plato, still opposed 
Athenian democracy after its implications 
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ualism, and the remaining virtues of a free society. This change was being ac- 
complished, for the first time in history, in fifth-century Athens, brought 
about by the friends of democracy, against the diehard opposition of the party 
of the privileged, the so-called oligarchs.®® 

Accordingly, the first and most significant characteristic of Popper’s oli- 
garchs (defined as “the privileged, or formerly privileged” classes of Athens) 
is self-interested opposition to social change, their second, opposition to the 
liberalizing forces of trade and commerce, particularly seaborne commerce. 
For these reasons they were the special foes of the progressive policy of Per- 
icles, that unified and coherent program of an Athens democratically gov- 
erned, made safe from landward attack by her Long Walls, and occupied with 
trade, the operation of a great navy, and the administration of a maritime 
empire.®® 

It should be noted that Popper recognizes the existence of a group of 
moderate oligarchs, among whom the historian Thucydides is included as a 
representative leader,” who displayed to the full the above-listed hostilities, 
but who were, withal, “upright men,” the defenders of the “old virtues, and 
the old religion.” The watchword to which they rallied was “Back to the old 
paternal state”; to these men, who were unwitting tools, “used for their own 
en 8 y partans and the extreme oligarchs, and whose fortune it was to 
ive en the new faith of the open society . . . was not yet [fully] forniu- 
.e™!- • . forgiveness.™ He holds them not guilty 'of the 

mng an ts o the oligarchs par excellence^ to which we now return. 
Pnnw extreme antidemocrats, from first to last, in 

“arresi.!l pro-Spartan sympathy. They championed the 

were ^ tribalism of Sparta” against Athenian democracy, and 

turn f betray the vital interests of Athens, even in wartime, in re- 
time Pnn ^ ^ their democratic fellow citizens. And in due 

‘r’resrChht 7 -sponsibiUty for the lost 

Sparta.” ri ° treacherous oligarchs who continuously conspired with 

mission associated characteristics; despite his ad- 
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verses” the invention of religion, as the fabrication of a “wise and cunning 
man” who wished thereby to keep mankind within the boundaries of “laiv 
and order.” 

Finally, Popper shows us the extreme oligarchs as brutal and ruthless. The 
repressive and murderous behavior of the Thirty Tyrants, whose “leaders” 
were Critias and Charmides, is presented as no more than the logical outcome 
of the program of the movement from beginning to end — that movement, 
which, he tells us, Plato came at last to join and to abet.^^ 

As an illuminating example of the species oligarch. Popper calls our at- 
tention to that pamphlet formerly attributed to Xenophon, the work of the 
unknown “Pseudo-Xenophon” or the “Old Oligarch,” as Zimmem has taught 
us to call him, whose views on the improper management of slaves at Athens 
will be remembered from a preceding chapter. Popper tells us that the “cen- 
tral idea” of this writer, which was also “an article of faith with Thucydides 
and Plato,” is the indissoluble connection between the bated Athenian de- 
mocracy and naval imperialism; the writer also tries to show, according to 
Popper, that there can be “no compromise” beli\’een the two u'orlds of oli- 
garchy and democracy, and that “only the use of ruthless violence, of total 
measures, including the acquisition of allies from outside (the Spartans)” 
can put an end to the democratic system — a program which, Popper implies, 
the Old Oligarch is in favor of immediately putting in practice. We ore asked 
to regard him as only the first of the “intellectual leaders of the revolt against 
freedom,” who included, of course and particularly, Plalo.'^^ 

Have the oligarchs of Athens been rightly described and delimited in 
Popper’s pages? Before answering this question, we may pause for a moment 
to discuss the meaning of the terms “oligarch” and “oligarchy.” Etymolog- 
ically, of course, “oligarchy” means simply the “rule of the few.” In Plato’s 
day it was possible to employ the word in o generalized sense, covering the 
predominance in the state of any minority or limited group of citizens. This 
gives the U'ord a fairly simple meaning, although e\cn here there might be 
dispute as to whether the term could properly be applied to a governnienl in 
which the limited group of participants exceeded half of the citizen body. But 
beyond this point, all simplicity is lost, for a bewildering variety of so-callcd 
“oligarchies,” actual or merely advocated or described, meets our gaze, diflrr- 
ing in the persons or groups to whom predominant poiver is assigned, in the 
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degree and distribution of the powers, and in the interests, economic and 
other, which these arrangements were in each case designed to served® In 
these circumstances, a given user of the word “oligarchy” may, as he prefers, 
employ it in the broad sense, or he may specify the particular variety to which, 
in his pages, the word is to be understood to refer, and then detail the par- 
ticular interests which, according to his analysis, this variety subserves. But 
having made the latter choice, he must beware of extending his application 
of the word to governmental forms which may be “oligarchic” only in some 
other sense. 


Popper has permitted himself to transgress this rule in more than one 
way. On an earlier page, engaged in sketching in the background of Plato’s 
life, he has defined the form of oligarchy which Athenian dissidents were 
constantly endeavoring to restore as “a rule of the leading aristocratic fam- 
ilies. Given this definition of “oligarchy,” the term “oligarch” will denote, 
we may suppose, a person who favors the rule of such families, either in a 
particular case (his own) or in general; and this is what Popper intended it 
to mean at that point in his argument, since it is part of his intent to prove 
that Plato claimed such a prerogative’^ But the word “oligarch,” thus nar- 
rowed, would by no means cover all who were during Plato’s lifetime included 
among the opponents of the Athenian democratic form of government. Pop- 
per, accordingly, though he does not withdraw his earlier definition, makes 
no mention of it in his discussion of the Athenian political scene. His inten- 
tion ere is to identify Plato with the actual proponents of oligarchy at Athens 
w 0 were^ y no means all advocates of the supremacy of aristocratic fam- 
1 les), particularly with the more extreme of these; he now introduces, as we 
seen, ol er and more inclusive specifications. It is these new criteria 
j- examine, and in which we shall find further reason for 


«iii<snir'5r^ 1 ^ ® classification of Athenians is strikingly and 

onlv two- f ^ divided Athenian society into two camps, and 

small mo' 1°*^ ^ recognizes two subspecies of oligarch, he attaches, 

small moral importance to the distinction, and he mentions no other significant 
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ponents of the democracy varied widely. Of 
one such constitution, classed by Popper 
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groups. On the one side are the oligarchs, all of them privileged or formerly 
privileged, antidemocratic, foes of the open society, and of its causes and ac- 
companiments, progressive change, commerce, naval enterprise, and empire; 
on the other are their opposites in all these respects, the friends of openness, 
the democrats. By this division he has implicitly alleged that the basic char' 
acteristics named as a set of related traits may be found conjoined in all or 
almost all (we will not require exactitude) of the large number of Athenians, 
over a long span of years, who opposed the democracy or favored serious 
changes in the Athenian form of government. And he has further implied that 
these traits were not significantly characteristic of the democratic interest 
itself. 

This excessive simplicity finds expression in the second feature of Pop- 
per’s picture of oligarchy, the attribution of uniformly bad motivation to all 
who thus opposed democracy at Athens. For it will be observed that the cri- 
terion of privilege is prominently displayed, and imparts to the oligarchic 
position the color of self-interest, while the democrats are tacitly relieved of 
any charge of seeking more than justice: they are but the foes of special 
favors for any group. And whereas the democrats, by implication, favor com- 
merce and empire for entirely justifiable, even for admirable reasons, the oli- 
garchs appear as motivated in their opposition to all these civilizing activities 
solely by a clutch after their o^vn vanishing privileges. 

The third feature of oligarchy as Popper depicts if is the intensify of wick- 
edness which, by selective emphasis on the activities of its least admirable 
members, is made to pervade the whole movement. For though Popper has 
specifically exempted some of Us adherents in the earlier years from personal 
participation in the sins of its exlremer members, os we have seen, he has 
nevertheless said in effect: there is no middle ground. Those who opposed 
democracy as it was exemplified at Athens lent themselves to the purposes of 
its most unscrupulous enemies, and if blindness cannot be urged in their 
favor, they must be equally Condemned. TIuis oligarchs without distinction 
are constantly called “treacherous,” arc said to be, os a whole, “morally rot- 
ten,” and are typified repeatedly by Crilios and tlie Old Oligarch. 

In short, this entire classification, with its simplicity, its damaging ascrip- 
tion of motives, and its intensification, is filled to sc^^•c less as on inslrumcnl 
of understanding than as a basis for condemnation. It is an adaptation to the 
Athenian political scene of a pattern of inquir)’ that has become nil too fa- 
miliar in recent decades: the political witch hunt. This conrists in designating 
by a common label a group of persons to whom ns a whole are ascribed the 
combined disnpprovnblc tends of its severally mo«^l extreme members and 
then in clasrifying as an adliercnl of the group any intended victim «bo«e 
opinions can he sliown to be in any degree similar to fbe>e. Such a method, 
while admirably adapted to secure neatness and clani) of comparlmenlal 
thinking, is unfittwl to lake account of the uniqurnr-s of nImo*l an> ind.- 
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vidual, and preeminently so in the case of a man like Plato, who by originality 
and independence of thinking defies simplicity of description and rises above 


party allegiance. 

Now there will be no argument as to the existence at Athens of oligarchs 
favoring the rule of the few; nor will it be doubted that among these were 
some who took active, practical steps to secure a change in the constitution, 
and to establish in power themselves and their friends. Twice during the 
period discussed, these men inaugurated by revolutionary means their own 
versions of oligarchy. There were, as Popper has said, clubs to which men 
of oligarchical sympathies belonged, and on both occasions the clubs formed 
the nuclei of the sedition.*^® We shall agree that these actual oligarchs in- 
cluded many who displayed one or more of Popper’s set of traits — many 
who were privileged, many who opposed change or commerce or empire, 
many even who were in addition pro-Spartan, unscrupulous, or violent. 

But we shall submit that in simplifying and schematizing, as he has done, 
the political situation at Athens, Popper has exceeded the margin of error to 
which the framer of historical generalizations is entitled. We shall ask the 
reader to note, first that opposition to democracy might be theoretical, not 
active or applied to the Athenian scene, and especially that it might not en- 
visage as desirable the installation as rulers of oneself and one’s friends, or 
any existing Athenian “few.” Something like this we shall in the end establish 
as true of Plato. Secondly, turning to consider the practical advocates of a 
change in the Athenian constitution, we shall show that there weie many 
ways ich a man could display or fail to display any of Popper’s listed 
igarc ic traits, and that these traits and their opposites are not to be found 
only on that side of the line to which Popper has assigned them. There were, 
n ^cny intermediate positions and combinations of interests and ideals, 
y actua Athenians of the period in question, and there occurred 
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stone images of Hermes was traced in 415 
B c. Some of them were actively engaged in 
revolutionary activities preceding the oli- 
garchic revolutions of 412 and 404, the clubs 
to which men of oligarchic sympathies be- 
longed forming convenient closed circles for 
the conHdential interchange of treasonable 
vievre before the coup was openly avowed. 
Because of this, clubs as such were after 
these events thought of by some as likely to 
be antidemocratic. And it was recognized 
that they could enable their members to 
pervert the ends of justice in the courts. 
But that they did not cease to be common 
features of Athenian life we know from 
Socrates’ reference in the Apology, 3^ 
where he lists them among the usual pre- 
occupations of politically active Athenians. 
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marked shifts in the composition and alignment of political groups, as the 
years passed. And although we shall not be able to take the reader through a 
review of the many decades of Athenian history which would have to be 
traversed if we were to document this case in detail, we propose to present 
sufficient evidence in connection with each of Popper’s criteria to show their 


inadequacy and unfairness in the use to which he has put them. Let us begin 
with that trait which, on Popper’s scheme, since for him opposition to the 
birth of the “open society” is the worst crime against humanity, is the most 
basic oligarchic characteristic — opposition to social change. 

It is of course true that in so far as democracy itself was relatively a new 
thing, all those who opposed democracy, as such, were the opponents of social 
change; and in so far as Athenian democracy seems to us good, and in the 
direction of openness, they were the opponents of progress. Democracy, how- 
ever, as Popper is also aware, does not appear except in conjunction with 
other social changes, and it is in respect to these that differences of attitude 
are to be examined. Is it true that all antidemocrats are opposed to all these 


concomitant changes, democrats to none? And is it morally indefensible to 
oppose, for any reason or to any extent, any of them? 

To restate with some modification Popper’s exposition, we can indeed 
observe in Athenian development an example of that close companionship 
between the growth of trade and the coming about of those conditions of 
urban social organization out of which alone “high cultures” of the type ac 
credited in the Western world have taken their nse. And as always, the 
achievement of this progress was at a cost, indeed at a double cost: the de- 
struction of some of the old values and the generatmn of some new evils. The 
older values, as Popper has acknowledged, were not without their honest and 
disinterested defenders. But we must also recognize, what Popper denies, that 

it was still possible to wish to conserve 
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vidual, and preeminently so in the case of a man like Plato, who by originality 
and independence of thinking defies simplicity of description and rises above 
party allegiance. 

Now there will be no argument as to the existence at Athens of oligarchs 
favoring the rule of the few; nor will it be doubled that among these were 
some who took active, practical steps to secure a change in the constitution, 
and to establish in power themselves and their friends. Twice during the 
period discussed, these men inaugurated by revolutionary means their own 
versions of oligarchy. There were, as Popper has said, clubs to ^vhich men 
of oligarchical sympathies belonged, and on both occasions the clubs formed 
the nuclei of the sedition.’’^® We shall agree that these actual oligarchs in- 
cluded many who displayed one or more of Popper’s set of traits — many 
who were privileged, many who opposed change or commerce or empire, 
many even who were in addition pro-Spartan, unscrupulous, or violent. 

But we shall submit that in simplifying and schematizing, as he has done, 
the political situation at Athens, Popper has exceeded the margin of error to 
which the framer of historical generalizations is entitled. We shall ask the 
reader to note, first that opposition to democracy might be theoretical, not 
active or applied to the Athenian scene, and especially that it might not en- 
visage as desirable the installation as rulers of oneself and one’s friends, or 
any existing Athenian “few.” Something like this we shall in the end establish 
as true of Plato. Secondly, turning to consider the practical advocates of a 
change in the Athenian constitution, we shall show that there weie many 
ways in which a man could display or fail to display any of Popper’s listed 
igarc 1C traits, and that these traits and their opposites are not to be found 
only on that side of the line to which Popper has assigned them. There were, 
, ,, ™®oy intermediate positions and combinations of interests and ideals, 
held by actual Athenians of the 
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marked shifts in the composition and alignment of political groups, as the 
years passed. And although we shall not be able to take the reader through a 
review of the many decades of Athenian history which would have to be 
traversed if we were to document this case in detail, we propose to present 
sufficient evidence in connection with each of Popper’s criteria to show their 
inadequacy and unfairness in the use to which he has put them. Let us begin 
ivith that trait which, on Popper’s scheme, since for him opposition to the 
birth of the “open society” is the worst crime against humanity, is the most 
basic oligarchic characteristic — opposition to social change. 

It is of course true that in so far as democracy itself was relatively a new 
thing, all those who opposed democracy, as such, were the opponents of social 
change; and in so far as Athenian democracy seems to us good, and in the 
direction of openness, they were the opponents of progress. Democracy, how- 
ever, as Popper is also aware, does not appear except in conjunction with 
other social changes, and it is in respect to these that differences of attitude 
are to be examined. Is it true that all antidemocrats are opposed to all these 
concomitant changes, democrats to none? And is it morally indefensible to 
oppose, for any reason or to any extent, any of them? 

To restate with some modification Popper’s exposition, we can indeed 
observe in Athenian development an example of that close companionship 
between the growth of trade and the coming about of those conditions of 
urban social organization out of which alone “high cultures” of the type ac- 
credited in the Western world have taken their rise. And, as always, the 
achievement of this progress was at a cost, indeed at a double cost: the de- 
struction of some of the old values and the generation of some new evils. Tlie 
older values, as Popper has acknowledged, were not without their honest and 
disinterested defenders. But we must also recognize, what Popper denies, that 
it was still possible to wish to conserve the older values even after the new 
values had become established. It was possible to believe that some of the old 
Wight be retained along with the best of the nmv; it was even 
those who saw the new accompanied by and vitiated y w “PP' , 
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them virtuous reasons, so, too, could the Athenian democracy itself. Popper 
makes no mention in this connection of the existence of a democratic ^desire 
to arrest change or to oppose progress, with especial reference to the “open- 
ness” of Athenian society, yet such there was — the bigoted suppression, even 
the putting to death of religious innovators and supposed blasphemers, an 
the pride of pure Athenian blood, the jealous refusal to extend the rights of 
citizenship, which characterized the Athenian demos,"^^ We see thus that the 
desire to arrest change, and in particular to arrest change in the direction of 
greater tolerance and universalism, will not serve as a simple criterion by 
which to divide Athenians into oligarchs and democrats. 

But what of hatred of Athenian commerce and empire, the desire to re- 
turn to the stable agrarian society, which is also set forth as an illiberal oli- 
garchic aim? We concede that some degree of this feeling was frequent 
among oligarchs. But here, too, we shall meet complications, tendencies, and 
interests which cut across the simple line of cleavage. Popper has presented 
to us the Old Oligarch as the type of the extreme antidemocrat, ready to let 
loose, it is implied, the dogs of civil war and foreign intervention, in essence 
the upholder of what was later to be Plato’s position, and sharing with both 
Plato and Thucydides the heart of his doctrine, the condemnation of naval 
imperialism as inseparable from democracy. Let us, with no intention of 
ing this unlovely and unsympathetic ancient writer a clean bill of health, look 
a little more closely at what he has said. 

One can take no exception to the accuracy of Popper’s report of the Old 
Oligarch s dislike of the common man and the political power and advantage 
perforce accorded him in the democratic scheme of things at Athens. The 
commoners uniformly appear in stark opposition to the “noble” and the 
“good,” as the “bad” or the “worthless.” The fundamental fault in the Athe- 


nian constitution is the perfectly necessary (for otherwise the navy could not 
operate effectively) but otherwise entirely objectionable granting of freedom 
and power to the commoners; and if a proper constitution were desired, it 
would be necessary to entrust the framing of new laws to wise men, who 
would at once demote these creatures to the position of slaves.^® 

ut as one reads on, his attention is attracted by some features which 
1 opper s review had not taught him to expect. He is scheduled for a surprise 
m chapter II, Avhere he will learn of the advantages (as Pericles also describes 
them, in his Funeral Oration, reported by Thucydides) to be derived from lif® 
in Athens; of its wealth, its enjoyment of imported luxuries, made possible by 
control of the sea. There may indeed be irony in the assertion that the Athe- 
nians have a diet, a costume, and a language enriched by contributions from 
both the Greek and the barbarian nations.^ But there is straightfonvard con- 
gratulation in the me ntion of Athens’ security from the effects of crop ^ 
" See pp. 316. 322, and n. 236. p. 227. « Pseudo-Xen . of 
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ures, and there is pride and admirahon in the depiction of Athens’ immense 
power as mistress of the sea to dictate to other nations and to ravage their 
territories at will True, it is admitted, Athens has one weakness, m that 
Attica IS not an island though the demos is secure within the Long Walls, 
the farmers and the aristocrats suffer when Attica is invaded and there is 
also danger that, if internal sedition should arise, a foreign army could he 
introduced by land, but the Athenians consider these disadvantages unim 
portant in comparison with the very great advantages of naval power From 
Popper’s account, we should hardly have expected the endorsement, implied 
in the celebration of Athenian wealth and power, of the Long Walls, the har 
bor, and the fleet — in short, the praise of (democratic) empire 

We have seen here the apparently opposing views that may be brought to 
gether m the mind of a single man who, so far at least as his sympathies are 
concerned, is an undoubtedly genuine example of the oligarchic tribe But 
what of Popper’s suggestion of this same man’s treasonable intent to call m 
the Spartans to overthrow the democracy'^ We have seen that the Old Oh 
garch recognizes the possibility that some dissidents might wj«h to summon 
foreigners to their aid And in a later chapter, he says also that the Athenian 
demos have learned from their unsuccessful experience the unwisdom of try 
mg to cooperate with states, like Sparta, whose constitutions differ radically 
from their own But he does not advocate the opening of the city gates to 
the enemy, nor does he propose to improve relations with Sparta by appropn 
ate changes in the Athenian constitution Instead, the conclusion of the whole 
little work is a passage denying that within the Athenian state there exists 
any appreciable number of malcontents, deprived unjustly of their political 
rights, with whose aid it would be possible to overthrow the stite Surclj 
this assertion of the impregnability of Athens would form a strange conclu 
Sion to a pamphlet aiming at inciting her enemies to an attack No, the mes 
sage of the Old Oligarch is not a call to arms, quite the rever'=e, it is, m its 
strange and caustic iraj, i “peace pamphlet,” ivarning tho^c ivho li\e under 
an opposite rule that though they may congratulate thcm'^eUcs upon the cx 
cellence of their constitution in point of true Mrtue, ne\erthelc=s the Athenian 
'\\ay, in spite of its one great flau, has man} merits, and abo\c all, strength 
The foregoing discussion of the Old Oligarch shm^s, first, that Popper’s 
list of oligarchic tnits constitutes an oversimplification so extreme that rt 
cannot even be used to describe bis l}pc case, second that Popper has here, 
as in other connections, mixed with a considerable ijuantil} of learning n 
small hut active principle of arbilranncss sufficient to infect the whole, and 
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thirdly, that hy this distortion he has created an impression full of mahgn 
implications for the character of Plato, as well as of Thucydides. For though 
Plato, and in some sense Thucydides also, were opposed to democracy as it 
was exemplified at Athens in the years of the Peloponnesian war, we have 
already displayed enough of Plato’s views to show that his opposition to de- 
mocracy was not of the same sort as that of the Old Oligarch; we shall show 
the same for Thucydides below. And though the Old Oligarch was un 
doubtedly in sympathy with oligarchy, he was not averse, as Plato was, to the 
profit and power of commerce and empire. 

Another instance of the realistic love of empire and naval power among 
the extreme Athenian oligarchs, meets us in Thucydides* account (VIH, 91)^ 
of the oligarchic conspirators of 411 B.C., the so-called “Four Hundred. 
These men had seized power in Athens, but had failed to win over the Athe- 
nians of the fleet, which at that time was based on Samos. Seeing that they 
were liable to be attacked at any moment by their own fellow citizens of the 
fleet, they were making desperate efforts to negotiate a peace with Sparta on 
the most favorable terms to themselves: “For their first wish was to continue 
as oligarchs and hold sway over their allies; failing that, to be independent 
and in possession of the ships and the walls; but should this too be cut off, 
then at any rate to avoid being the first victims of the restored democracy, by 
calling in the enemy and making shift without walls and ships, let the city s 
affairs go as they would, so long as their own persons were secure.*’ We have 
here a clear demonstration that the oligarchic heart could vibrate to the iron 
(and golden) string of empire. 

Once we have shaken off the illusion that the line of cleavage drawn by 
Popper will enable us to place every man Jack of the Athenians on his proper 
side in the struggle, the sooner we shall be able to see that even though a 


given man (Plato, for instance) displayed in some sense every one of the 
traits which Popper lists as essentially oligarchic, he was not necessarily at 
ail like Popper’s typical oligarch. 

It will also become apparent that among those who may be roughly de- 
scribed as conservatives — men who wished to preserve the values of the 
older social order, and who must therefore in Popper’s terms, be classified 
as oligarchs — there may be found earnest champions of some of the more 
enlightened values of the new order. On a later page. Popper has admitted to 
membership in the Great Generation two “great conservatives,” Sophocles 

an ucy i both oligarchs; and he has recognized in Thucydides some 

races of humanitarianism. Nor is he blind to the existence in the “period of 
transition, as he calls it, of the “wavering” Euripides, and the “skepticar* 
i ns op ancs. Our quarrel with Popper here is mainly that he has not taken 
account of them m drawing his picture of oligarchy, has not modified its 
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blackness by the addition of their splendor, and in consequence has failed to 
do as justice would require, namely; to agree that “oligarchs,” even as ho 
defines them, were often men of insight and human worth, and that Plato 
was one of these. That he has not done so he justifies by his special principle 
of limitation, according to which those oligarchs are to be forgiven, and only 
those, who lived before that rather vague date after which the message of the 
open society was fully formulated — a proviso which, as we have said above, 
and as we shall show further good reason to believe below, need not be 
accepted. 

We may with full justice ask the reader to recollect the attitude of Eurip- 
ides toward the possibility of human excellence in the slave or in the lowly- 
born, and to observe simultaneously that Euripides, as is well-attested,®® was 
an opponent of the extreme democracy, the advocate of a moderate oligarchy, 
somewhat on the lines of Thucydides. As another example of the very com- 
mon tendency among able and good Athenians to combine the traits which 
Popper sees as distinctively oligarchic with others which he reserves for the 
democracy, we may also claim Aristophanes, who could nurse the sweet 
dream of restoring the old agricultural economy, with its associated virtues of 
temperance and piety, and deplore the dangers that he thought inseparable 
from the new education, and yet in the midst of his jesting could espouse, as 
simple common sense, such liberal and humane measures as the granting of 
citizenship rights to resident aliens and allies, and the raising of the allied 
cities from the status of subjects to a position of parity.®^ Having observed 
these men, we may be able to understand the attitude of Plato, who felt that 
democracy as it was exemplified at Athens must be rejected almost in loto, 
yet could nevertheless accept no form of government in its place which did 
not preserve one of the prime benefits of that democracy, the security from 
injustice, the welfare and dignity of the common man, in striking contrast to 
the Old Oligarch’s bitter conviction that a rightly ordered state would see him 
every inch a slave. 

Our discussion thus far will have fulfilled its intention if it has shoivn 
that there were antidemocrats who were not at the same time opponents, as 
the case might be, of empire, or of commerce, or of the welfare of the common 
man; that there were antidemocrats, as well as democrats, with whose enthu- 
siasm for unbounded power and wealth Plato could no more ha^■e sympa- 
thized than with a CaJIicles or an Archelaus; and that there was more than 
one spirit in which a man could oppose democracy, or change, or commerce 
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and empire, without being the enemy o£ all that was good in the life of con 
temporary Athens 

To Popper’s succeeding ascriptions to the extremer oligarchs of being 
treasonably pro Spartan, morally ruthless, and cynically irreligious, the pat 
tern of the preceding discussion is also applicable In each case the neglect of 
significant diversities among those who are held to exemplify the given char 
actenstic has produced not portrait but caricature There were “pro Spar 
tans” at Athens, as we learn from Plato’s ProtagOTOS, whose cachet of Spar 
tan superiority was a military mantle and a cauliflower ear, there were 
others, like Socrates and perhaps Antislhenes,®^ who saw other and deeper 
values in the Spartan way of life There was the historian Herodotus, who 
could accord Sparta admiration second only to his approval of Athens, and 
dream of a united Greece under the leadership of both There were also men 
like Thucydides, who in their banishment could visit Sparta and study ini 
partially her point of view, weighing her outmoded strengths against the new 
but precarious strength of Athens,®^ and men like Xenophon, who could serve 
Sparta s interests even in war, without losing, in some sense, their attachment 
to Athens, and (in Xenophon’s case) his loyalty to Socrates and hatred of 
the Thirty Tyrants There were also the betrayers of Athens to Sparta to 
save their own skins, like Alcibiades, who served, as he said, that city which 
gave him security, but would doubtless have preferred that the city should be 
Athens 


As to moral rottenness, the only monopoly that the evidence warrants us 
in imputing is that which sociology would lead us to expect while poverty 
an t e need to make a livelihood in a hard world sometimes produces its 
own sort of moral blight, the rarer “fleurs du mal” of elegant skepticism and 
self indulgence would seem to have been cultivated at Athens, as elsewhere, 
in the Adonis gardens” of the leisured few In Xenophon’s account of Cnt 
las, there is evidence of a sensuality that exceeded the bounds of what 
Athens was prepared to accept, and in the mocking of the Mysteries and the 
images of Hermes, we have record of what may fairly be 
pro igate irrehgion But again, these are isolated examples which we 
cannot permit Popper to identify as attributes of the “movement itself” Rc 
pression and the readiness to resort to murder and violence are indeed proved 
against the Thirty Tyrants, but before we extend this trait to all adherents 
men o the extremer oligarchic position, three things should be taken into 
ccount that retolutions arc apt to throw up into positrons of leadership the 
more resolute and fanatical adherents of the victorious party, and further to 
corrupt these men by the unwonted exercise of absolute power, that at Athens 
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successive alternations of democrat and oligarch had produced increased vin- 
dictiveness on the part of the victors; and that, as Thucydides has told us, in 
the Greek world of that date, political murder and the wholesale putting to 
death of defeated factions in civil strife had become the order of the day, and 
was no monopoly of oligarchs. 


We have thus shoivn that Popper’s picture of the oligarchic interest has 
been so far oversimplified as to he seriously inaccurate, and that it has been 
overintensified in its disapprovable aspects in such a way as to do injustice 
to almost any individual who should subsequently be described as an adher- 
ent of the oligarchic movement We must now deal, as promised, with Pop- 
per’s account of Thucydides as a historian, since he is a principal source of 
our knowledge of the period. In three words. Popper’s thesis is that Thucyd- 
ides is himself an oligarch, showing the traits Popper has assigned to oli- 
garchs in general; and that Thucydides’ History is a party book, and its stric- 
tures upon the Athenian democracy not worth our credence. We shall herewith 
offer a summary reply, relegating to our note ” the task of a point-for-pomt 


examination of Popper’s argument. 

Thucydides has chosen a method of writing history which reduces to a 
minimum his own explicit comments upon the action. He seldom slops to 
cheer the players, or to speak sternly to those guilty of a breach of rules. For 
the most part his judgments are, so to say, embodied in the events he has 
chosen to report, in their bearing upon the course and ^ 
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It would, of course, be worse than idle to deny that Thucydides is through- 
out his work maintaining a point of view. He was far from indifferent to the 
shattering events in progress around him. He can even be shown to have 
yielded in one instance (VIII, 73) to the human frailty of gratuitously gibing 
at a demagogue who was, to him, particularly offensive, thereby violating his 
own rule of omitting from the record everything that was not organically re- 
lated to his theme. But aside from such rare departures, his maintenance of 
a point of view is far from proving what Popper’s case demands. For it is 
not possible without begging the question to assume that the point of view 
in question was substituted for a set of unequivocal and contrary facts which 
any honest observer with half an eye could not have failed to see. How if the 
facts were substantially as Thucydides has interpreted them? Should Thu- 
cydides’ final judgment, which issued in what may be called “oligarchical 
sympathies,” have been suppressed? And who is in a position to go behind 
Thucydides to offer an objective criterion by which to measure the essential 
fairness of his mind? Again, we remind our reader that we are not engaged 
in arguing, on the authority of Thucydides or any other, that Athenian democ- 
racy ought never to have seen the tight. Our more modest intention is to show 
that serious criticism of it, even the rejection of many of its essential features, 
does not prove moral turpitude, or a mind blinded by prejudice and self* 
interest. 

We must not be led beyond the limits of the quite limited degree of cer- 
tainty here available. But unless one is willing to ignore the all but unanimous 
ruling of ancient and modern readers, it is surely a violation of historical 
probability to throw out of court a document so rich in evidence as Thu- 
cydides’ History, without the authority of any other more reliable witness, 
and merely on the grounds of what appear to be highly precarious subjective 
suspicions. 


The truth is that every one of Popper’s assertions touching the quick of 
the issue — his picture of Thucydides the oligarch, filled, as such, with the 
partisan desire to arrest change, and to fight the empire and commerce, is 
substantially at odds with the conclusions reached by those qualified special- 
ists whose arguments we have been able to examine. Bury viewed Thucydides 
as a specms of ancient Machiavelli, for whom power and pragmatic efficiency 
orraed the standard of approvable statecraft. Finley and Gomme, in impres- 
sive mutual agreement, have stressed his appreciation of the Periclean regime, 
with Its prerequisite of power, especially naval power, as constituting an ad- 
vance over the old static agrlcnltural economy still represented by backward 
Sparta and have found in him the regretful spectator and analyst of the de- 
crioration of Athenian national life in consequence of its corruption at the 
hands of tlie less enlightened and selfishly disunited party leaders who as- 
sumed control after the death of the great statesman. More recently, Grenc 
has asked us to view Thncjdides os the cold, proud, aspiring achiever of an 
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“everlasting possession” in his o^m flawless historj-, a counterpart to the 
memorable, almost inhuman grandeur of the Athenian empire under Pericles. 

And so Popper is left alone in undisputed possession of a Thucydides 
largely of his own contriving (at least, he has given us no indication of any 
supporting authorities), a Thucydides tailored in strict conformity to the 
fashion that Popper has decreed an oligarch of his subvariety must wear. The 
imperfections that may he found in the historian prove little more than his 
human imperfection; they do nothing to impair his essential reliability as 
historian of his own time, in experience, ability, and devotion to his task, 
second to none. 

We have seen how, in the treatment of the oligarchical interest at Athens, 
the rough edges of political history have been smoothed over under Popper’s 
hand into conformity with a simpler and more logical scheme. We must now 
expect the same sort of recrystallization of intellectual history around the axis 
of his preference, in his account of that group of outstanding men whom he 
has called the “Great Generation,” and of the Athenian demos during the 
corresponding period. 

In our examination of this subject we shall ourselves be cast in a rather 
unseemly role. We shall have to appear as diminishers of the glory of some 
really glorious names; in these circumstances we may be permitted to say a 
word of deprecation. In what foUoxvSy we shall strive to pluck no stars iram 
the crowns of the great ones in question save those that adulation has un* 
warrantably put there, and which serve by contrast to darken Plato, but it 
will also be incumbent upon us to take the initiative in pointing out some 
limitations upon the greatness of the Great Generation, for the similar reason 
that injury is done to Plato if he is measured by a standard set higher than 
the true level of his time. 

We must begin by calling attention to what is doubtless an inadvertence, 
though it functions as a fallacy: an illegitimate concentration in the lighting 
which serves to enhance the brilliance of effect. For what Popper has called 
a generation actually spans a tract of time more nearly equal to a century. 

By including Protagoras and Pericles as well as Antisthenes and Alcidamas, 
he has been able to bring on the stage, as if contemporaries, men were 
born some half a century before Plato, along with men whose activity reaches 
into the latest period of Plato’s life. By this extension of his range, Popper is 
able to extend correspondingly the number and luminosity of Plato s rirals 
and reputed superiors. We shall review these persons briefly, one by one. 

Pericles worked steadily and, few would question, effectively, in behalf 
of the rights and interests, as he saw them, of the citizens of Athens. For many 
years he led them with supreme authority without overriding them, remain- 
ing at all times subject to the electorate. We recognize in him (but let ns not 
forget his obligation to the genius of the historian Thucjdidcs, who has so 
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persuasively reported him) a great voice lifted in behalf of the splendid cul- 
tural ideal which his own practice furthered: an Athens beautiful and free, 
in which citizens, each according to his capacity, could share the direction of 
their common concerns in mutual toleration, holding up to the whole of Greece 
a model of what human life could be at its most intelligent and gracious best 
This in all conscience is a sufficient basis upon which a monument to Pericles 
the democratic statesman has been firmly reared. But it is insufficient to support 
the claim that Popper has entered in his behalf,®® that he championed a 
universalistic democracy. When, in 451-450 B.C., Pericles secured the pas- 
sage of a law restricting the Athenian citizenship to those descended from 
citizen parents on both sides, he was acting as clearly within the ambit of de- 
mocracy in the ancient sense as he was violating the spirit of what the term 
signifies in the modern world. To deprive some five thousand persons of their 
citizenship for no other offense that this seems to us essentially undemocratic. 
But if, with Pericles and his contemporaries, we mean by democracy the spe- 
cial interest of all members of a closed society of citizens, then plainly this 
diminution of the number of “shareholders” was a democratic measure, since 
it raised the quotient of advantage left when the number of citizens is divided 
into the quantity of available privilege; but it was not democracy in the uni- 
versalistic sense. Popper has indeed anticipated this criticism, but he has not 
neutralized it by his entirely undocumented reference to Pericles* having 
toward the end of his life “revised his attitude toward these matters, probably 
under the influence of such men as Protagoras.” 

Just here we may notice in passing an ambiguous quotation which tends 
to extend beyond defensible limits the “openness’* of Pericles* ideal Athens. 
Quoting from the Funeral Oration sentences which do honor to its author 
(trt 1” his eyes and in ours, Popper includes among them the proud boast: 

ur city is thrown open to the world; we never expel a foreigner . • 

Ihe harm here is done by the three dots. One might well suppose from Pop- 
per s avowed purpose in introducing the quotations, that is, to exemplify the 
humanitarian and universalistic” spirit of the Oration, that Pericles is here 
heard announcing a policy of universal admission of foreigners to the privi- 
egcs of citizenship, or at least magnanimously extolling the Athenian policy 
ot admitting them freely to residence. What the three dots have obscured 
from view is that Pericles is not here talking within the context of citizen- 
ship or pemanent residence. He is speaking of military policy; the omitted 
sequel is his boast that Athens is not afraid of what foreign spies may learn 
from observation on the ground, of her state of military rLdiLs. 

Basic constituent in the intellectual program of Popper’s Great Genera- 
tion, as «e saw at length in an earlier chapter, was an antislavery plank, or at 
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the least a theoretical denial of the basis of a natural distinction between slave 
and free. But one searches the record in vain for the slightest indication of 
Periclean opposition to this institution, without which his whole political sys- 
tem, as actually organized, could scarcely have functioned. Nor does Popper 
report the discovery of any such evidence. And the same may be said of an- 
other supposed tenet of the Great Generation, namely, the cosmopolitan denial 
of the “natural” difference between Greeks and barbarians. But by a series 
of overlapping pronouncements Popper has so associated the name of Pericles 
with democracy, and democracy with freedom, and freedom with antislavery 
and antinationalism, ^0^ that no reader could be expected to refrain from 
drawing from the sorites the unwarranted conclusion that Pericles was to 
some degree, at least, an abolitionist and, toward the end of his life, a believer 
in racial equality. 

Nor is there any indication that Pericles had any plan for the emancipa- 
tion of that other oppressed group, Athenian women. This is perhaps sur- 
prising in view of his own practical preachment, by his relation to Aspasia, of 
the liberal ideal. But what is arresting almost to the point of dramatic irony, 
ia that passage in the Funeral Oration upon which we earlier commented, in 
which he pronounces most worthy of honor that Athenian matron who is 
least talked about among the men. One can but wonder whether the implica- 
tions of this for the most talked about (and against) woman in Athens, had 
crossed the great statesman’s mind. 

Since, as we have already heard, and are scheduled to hear at greater length, 
one of Plato’s major offenses was that he cherished an “organic” theory of the 
state, in contrast to the free individualism of the Periclean ideal, it is a matter 
of some importance to inquire whether it is true that, as Popper supposes, this 
ideal was one of undiluted individualism, or was perhaps itself “infected,” to 
some degree, with organicism. In considering the Funeral Oration with this 
question in mind, one must, of course, make due allowance for the nature of 
the occasion, an honoring of the city’s dead, and for the underlying motivation 
of a speech in war time, delivered by the war leader himself. Both considera- 
tions would prompt us to expect accent on the enduring life of the fatherland, 
for which it is sweet to die. But the thought of the statesman-orator is not 
content to rest at this point. He appeals to his auditors to contemplate an 
Athens that transcends all other goods, all other affections: “You must your- 
selves realize the power of Athens and feed your eyes upon her from day to 
day, till love of her fills your hearts; and then when all her greatness shall 
break upon you . . Is it too much to say that this Athens, under the 

glowing imagination and devotion of her great custodian, has become some- 
thing, may we say, metaphysically more than the sum of its human parts past 
and present, that it has been reified and deified into on end-in-itself, and, as it 
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were, is conceived not as the claimant and recipient but as the source of values? 
This impression is strengthened when, just before the close, he offers to those 
bereaved parents who are still of an age to have children the (to him) consol- 
ing hope that further offspring will not only help them to forget those whom 
they have lost, but “will be to the stale at once a reenforcement and a secur- 
ity.” We would not press the point beyond a certain minimum, but this 
suggestion of state worship, untempered even by subordination to any higher 
law, may help us to reach a juster estimate of Plato’s lesser commitment when 
on occasion he speaks of the common interest over against the individual, in a 
manner that Popper has sharply rebuked. We shall then do well to remember 
that it is not within reason to expect any Greek, whether Plato or Pericles, to 
have reached that deeper appreciation of the individual person which the 
Christian centuries have so slowly and so painfully achieved. 

The speech of Pericles contains a suggestion of another attitude deeply con- 
demned by Popper, the concept of the state — -one’s own state — as standing 
above the moral law and measurable only by its power. There is a sentence in 
which Pericles celebrates the invincible power of Athens and of her citizens, 
declaring: We have forced every sea and land to be the highway of our 
daring, and everywhere, whether for evil or for good, have left imperishable 
monuments behind us.”ioi The Athens for which Athenians are invited to die 
18 not, t en, simply the moral ideal embodied in the justice and liberty ac- 
corded Its citizens. In its external aspect, it is frankly an amoral glory. 

ow ere, perhaps, do we find Pericles falling more clearly short of the 
exaggerate moral heights on which his admirer has fondly conceived him to 
stand, than in his relation to the development of the Athenian empire. We are 
no suggesting that on the standards applied to other empire-builders, Pericles 
policy was particularly reprehensible. Neither was it beyond reproach on con- 
mporary Greek standards, and a f onion, it was far below the level suggested 
by such words as “universalistic” and “humanitarian.” 
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In Plutarch’s report, Pericles is represented as speaking as of right; in 
Thucydides, in an oration delivered in the second year of the war, he is shown 
speaking with less righteousness and idore realism. Warning the Athenians 
that they must, whether they will or no, light to retain their empire, he says, 
“For what you hold is, to speak somewhat plainly, a tyranny; to take it per- 
haps was wrong, hut to let it go is unsafe.'* That Thucydides has on the 
^vhole not misrepresented the convictions of Pericles here is, we believe, past 
doubt, particularly for those who with Popper are convinced that the Funeral 
Oration is in all essentials pure Pericles; it is indeed unthinkable that Thucyd- 
ides could, even had he the motive so to do, have imputed to so thoroughly 
well known a leader views obviously other than his own. 

Pericles is also, like Winston Churchill, quite willing to remind his fellow 
citizens that material values tremble in the balance when empire is at stake.^®® 
In the Funeral Oration itself, one notes the reference to the fruits of empire 
and trade, which Athenians, so to speak, could have for breakfast.^®® The city 
upon which he asks his hearers to turn their eyes is not merely an imponderable 
ideal; it is the “megalopolis,” also, that his mind dwells upon, a city great in 
material size and wealth; and he even speaks with satisfaction of what we 
may call the “stately homes of Athens.” We need not presume to “cast 
sour looks” upon the worldly standards herein implied, and from our heights 
expect the Athenians to have borne the burdens of empire out of sheer ethical 
obligation. It is merely that we are here presented with one more obvious 
aspect of Periclean “democracy” which neither Plato nor conscientious demo- 
crats today are under any moral necessity to applaud. 

Following the precedent set by Popper, we can very briefly deal with 
Herodotus, who enters the scene merely as one who was “welcomed and hailed 
in Pericles’ city as the author of a work that glorified” the Periclean principles 
of “equality before the law, and of political individualism.” That Herodotus 
celebrated Athens, and was welcomed there, is not in dispute; what I shall 
show cause to deny is that the qualities celebrated were in any real sense 
identical with those that Popper has defined as the faith of the Great Generation. 

The Histories of Herodotus are, in general, more profitable to enjoy than 
to dissect: the mingling of irrepressible curiosity, narrative skill, broad s>m- 
pathies which did not exclude barbarian peoples,”® genuine and generous 
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hatred of tyranny — in the presence of these qualities, criticism dissolves into 
appreciation. But for the sake of just perspective, we must observe that though 
fully contemporary with Pericles, his mind and imagination belonged to an 
earlier day. Upon the surface of his book there float expressions of the “en- 
lightenment,” borrowed, perhaps, from Protagoras, whom he probably 
knew; but at a deeper level he remained faithful to the standards political, 
moral, and religious that the “men of Marathon” had proclaimed. The liberty 
of which he speaks is freedom from tyranny and from foreign rule, his praise 
of ^Hsagoria’^ — equal freedom of speech, or, generalized, equality — , though 
applied to Athenians, contains nothing distinctive of the “new democracy,” 
and might, indeed, have been pronounced, with slight verbal alterations, in an 
encomium upon Sparta. The war that he is prepared to fight is not the war 
between Athens and Sparta on whose brink he stood — he witnessed the first 
few years. His war is still that of the free Greeks under the leadership of Athens 
and Sparta against the barbarians, the Persians, who do not know true free- 
dom; a war, we may notice, whose principle was to be approved by the author 
of the Menexenus and of the Republic^ and an Athens which was to be a source 
of inspiration to the author of the Laws, without in the least commending 
him to Popper’s favor. 


A frequent and distinguished visitor in Periclean Athens was the sophist 
Protagoras, who was honored by Pericles in a dual capacity, by appointment 
to an important legislative commission and by being given the task of further- 
ing the education of his two sons.”® That Protagoras was among the most 
^ sophists, that his educational program, designed to impart the 
s s required both for private life and for participation in public affairs, 
deserves honorable mention in any history of education, and that he cast out, 
y way o underpropping his practical platform, some stimulating if unde- 
. earing on the nature and origin of knowledge and of culture, 

IS he almost unanimous verdict of modern scholarship, in which probably 
important reservations) would concur. To Protagoras’ 
credit, also is the candor irith which he declared his inability to judge whether 
or not gods exist or what their form might be. a declaration for which, as 
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tradition has it, he was prosecuted and found guilty under the same Athenian 
law that later was invoked against Socrales.^'s 

The world at large remembers him best for his relativism, with its famous 
watchword, “Man is the measure of all things ” What precisely Protagoras 
meant by this radical-sounding formula has been subject to much dispute At 
its maximum, it would leave each individual the infallible determiner (“meas- 
ure ) of his own truth”; at its minimum, it involved the repudiation of a 
discoverable objective truth valid for all mankind. Our most responsible ac 
count of the Protagorean relativity, particularly as applied to ethical problems, 
is contained in certain sections of Plato’s THeaetetus From what is there said, 
and also from a related passage in the Cratylus, it is clear that in strict theory 
Protagoras had committed himself to according equal truth to the opinions of 
all individuals* “What seems true to each man really is true for him ” It is 
equally clear, however, that the disruptive social implications of this theory 
were hedged about by Protagoras himself, at the cost of consistency, ivith a 
conservative identification of justice and holiness, for any given community, 
with what “seems” just and holy to that community, that is, with its laws and 
customs. His first task as educator, therefore, was to make his pupils “better” 
in terms of the accepted norms of their own states When, as full) educated 
participants in political life, his pupils should advocate modifications in the 
existing laws, then, on Protagoras* assumptions, no question of just or unjust 
need (or, strictly, could) arise to trouble them. The proponent of such a change 
must urge his case on grounds of “advantage” to the state, if adopted, the new 
law will both seem and be just Thus Protagoras could avoid collision ivith 
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(p 89) as “genuinely Protagorean,” justice 
and all other moral and religious values are 
equated with Whatever any state may choose 
to decree, a position in substantial accord 
with the opinion of those who deny that 
justice has a nature and an essence of its 
own, and (2) a passage in the Cratylus, 
386 A-E, in language clo*ely resembling 
that of our disputed sentence, presents the 
Protagorean position as involving the denial 
lhal things such as virtue and vice have a 
fixed essence according to which they nat 
urally come to be To my mmd the feast 
difficult assumption is that PJalo intended 
to put Protagoras in a group who«e com 
mon property was the denial of a “natural” 
justice, or objective standard ol moral va 
lidity by which Jaws could be cvaJoated 
The members of this group, however, were 
marked by specific differences, some of 
Ibem. like Protagoras, following tradition 
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traditional opinion within any community he honored with his presence, and 
without recognizing the existence of any absolute moral norms, could practice 
his profession of improving his pupils and their several cities by offering in- 
struction in how to manage effectively both private and public affairs, and to 
speak persuasively on either side of any question.^^^ 

But in the thought of Protagoras, as we know it, a more basic inconsistency 
remains. Not only does Plato attest and offer objections against his relativism; 
he also attributes to him certain doctrines impossible to bring into accord with 
the basic tenet of moral relativism, and far more acceptable in consequence to 
a thinker like Plato, who maintained the objective reality of a universal stand- 
ard of human good. Even in the Tkeaeletus there is perhaps some bint of this, 
when Protagoras is shown describing those advantagous new laws which a 
wise public speaker will cause to be enacted as instruments for inducing his 


city to hold more truly “wholesome” opinions concerning what is just, and is 
heard comparing the activity of such a speaker to that of the physician, who 
really knows how to produce better health, and therefore more healthful per- 
ceptions, on the part of his patient.'^ We cannot tell whether or in what 
direction Protagoras thought fit to develop this analogy. Clearly there is noth- 
ing in the analogy itself to prevent the identification of political health with 
such nonmoral goods as prosperity and power. But that it may carry sugges- 
tions of a wider and more spiritual significance, implying the existence of a 
standard of moral value, is shown by the ethical use to which Plato himself 
puts it in the Gorgias and the Republic. It is in Plato’s dialogue the Protagoras, 
however, that we find positive indications that Protagoras did sometimes ap- 
peal, by implication, to objective moral standards. True, the dialogue contains 
important elements avowedly relalivisUc; there is the little speech in which the 
sophist seeks to escape from the logical clutch of Socrates through the side- 
door of the merely relative truth of all applications of the word“good” (334 A- 
» an , prior to that, there is the approving description of the typical civilized 
community indoctrinating its young citizens in its own mores and in its tradi- 
lonaMaws, invented by good lawgivers of old” (325 C-326 E) . It is observ- 
L that even in this latter passage there is a strong implication of 

f1r.fr ” quality common to all communities, though present in unequal 

) an serving as a criterion by which they may be distinguished and 


in rcEording the institutions of the state as 
genumcly binding upon its citizens, while 
others, hke Thrasymachus, regarded moral 
prescriptions as mere devices whereby the 
ruling cla«8 enhanced its power. In effect, 
then, riato is saying: Proiagorcan relative 
ity leads logically into radical immoralism 
Protagoras stopped short of the abyss; oth- 
ers liaie plunged into it. 

“*It seems to me highly probable that 


Protagoras, in announcing his relativism, 
was not interested in developing its epis- 
temological consequences, but that, lib® 
Gorgias (see p. 154), he philosophized in 
the interests of his rhetoric, enipIoyii^P 
philosophical arguments in refutation of 
the rival claims of philosophy, to clear the 
ground for the practice of his essentially 

nonphilosophical art. 

Thcaet. 167 B-C 
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preferred to the condition of the wild men of Attic comedy (327 D) Most 
striking of all is the evidence of the myth which Plato ascribes to Protagoras, 
here we are told that in primeval time, Zeus bestowed upon all men individually 
some share in the basic social virtues of (fUe and aidos^ justice and reverence 
(322 C-D) There are thus proiided in the genenc nature of man (as we have 
seen m an earlier chapter) theoretic grounds for the discovery of a moral code 
binding upon all men, independent of the “seemings” and diversities which 
characterize the experience of particular communities and their individual 
members The consequences of this element of his thought, had Protagoras 
followed them home, would have made of him in many respects a Platomst 
before Plato, and would have forced him to abandon his relativism and his 
comfortable impartiality as between all opinions about right and wrong It is 
perhaps this unresolved conflict among his views, as they have come down to 
us, that has tempted several modem interpreters to construe him into con 
sistency by assimilating him to their own philosophical outlook 

Popper appears to be a case in point Out of the fifth century Protagoras 
whom we have just portrayed, he has constructed a much improved modern 
thinker under the same name In absolute antithesis to a backward looking 
Plato, hidebound in ngid adherence to tradition, this neo Protagoras is pre 
seated as the forward looking sponsor of a high ethic, “critical dualism,” ac 
cording to which “man the moral being” superimposes “norms upon the 
original or natural state of affairs,” and creates institutions “not natural but 
conventional,” institutions for which “we are responsible,” and which there 
fore, we may change Popper further credits Protagorean theory, in thus justi 
fying changes in social practices, with the intention to “improve things,” which 
in Popper’s terms implies the aim of developing societies progressively more 
democratic, more individualist, and more humane The same implication at 
taches to the title Popper confers on the sophist theorist of the open society 
This admirable Protagoras is the forerunner and spiritual kinsman of that 
other and still greater “critical dualist,” Popper s Socrates And more than this, 
Popper assures us on several occasions that Protagoras’ ethical position was 
founded on a sincere religious belief From the myth \se ha\e just mentioned, 
with its machinery of gods and demigods. Popper concludes that^ the self 
announced agnostic Protagoras believed “God to work through man,” and that 
‘ the laws, which are our making, are made with the help of duine inspira 
tion ” 


For example, F C S Schiller the Ox 
ford humanist hailed him (chapter II of 
his S/udtes in flumanism 1912) as tl e dar 
ing founder of the pragmatic method it«clf 
capable of yielding objectne truth mcas 
ured in terms of publicly shared Talucs 
and Paul Elmer More saw him {IleUfnistic 
Philosophies 1923 pp 32^7) as the 


antithesis of what he More approved and 
made of him the major prophet of a radical 
moral slepticisra 

**Thc quotations in this paragraph are 
assembled from Poppers d(«cussjon> of 
Protagoras on pp 61 6o 67 132 180 181 
and 509 
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There is a certain element of humor in this situation, arising not simply 
from the extravagance of the claims, but rather from the curious circumstance 
that what is intended as a furious attack on Plato displays itself, when the 
necessary corrections are made, as a profound compliment to him. For the 
Protagoras whom Popper bids us admire owes most of his authentic substance 
to that aspect of Protagorean doctrine which Plato presents sympathetically, 
as we have seen, in the early part of his dialogue ProtagoTas', and to put the 
matter shortly, it is not possible to separate the Protagoras of this particular 
section of the dialogue from Plato sufficiently to permit of glorifying the one 
without according simultaneous and substantial honor to the other. Whoever 
will study the views there expressed in comparison with Plato’s thought in 
many of the other dialogues, up to and including the Laws^ will find a truly 
surprising measure of agreement.^^® We recommend to our reader the reread- 
ing of our earlier presented brief summary of the myth from Protagoras’ speech 
by way of illustration of this point.^^^ The basic ideas that without the virtues 
of justice and reverence no community, however technically competent and 
abounding in warlike strength, can long endure, and that albeit in unequal 
degree, all men must participate in them and live lives guided by their funda- 
mental rule — these ideas no reader of Plato can fail to recognize as insepar- 
able components of his thought. The mythical description of the two virtues 
as the gift of Zeus is matched by Plato’s genuine conviction that the human 
soul has a divine element, and that laws, though of man’s making, are rightly 
made only in conformity to a divine paradigm. Platonic, too, is the notion of 
the entire community as educator; though Plato would regard the value of 
the education as dependent upon the quality of the moral standards to which 
it conformed, Plato, and Socrates as well — witness the Cri(o — would concur 
in regarding the laws of the Greek cities as the primary vehicles of moral in- 
struction for their citizens, and as expressions, in the main, of traditional 
wisdom. And in considering this parallelism, one will do well to remember, in 
justice to Plato, what Shorey has so well said: that there is no reason to attrib- 
ute to anyone other than Plato himself, ‘‘the wealth, the refinement, the con- 
catenation of the ideas and the systematic composition of the whole.” Popper 
shows some marginal awareness of the similarity between the views he ascribes 
to the two men,i=« but has all but totally obscured it in his zeal to convert Plato 
into the contrary of that which he approves. 

Between the historical Protagoras and Plato there remain, indeed, vital 
points of contrast, rooted in the Protagorean denial of objective truth. But 
Popper has brought us no nearer understanding either man. It is surely un- 
histoncal to see in Protagoras a pioneer in the advocacy of responsible im- 
provements in the legislative structure of a stale, when, since at least Solon’s 


Paul Shorey, JThat Plato Said, 

p. 121. 


See p. 217 above. 

Popper, n. 27 to ch. 5, p. 516. 
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time, such activities had been a conspicuous feature of the Athenian political 
landscape. Conceiving Protagoras as a forward-looking progressivist, Popper 
has failed to note the sophist’s appeal to ancient and traditional wisdom, and 
his consistent failure to espouse any program of social values as per se more 
worthy of furtherance than any other; to this extent Popper is endorsing a 
thinker committed to a strict moral neutrality between communities of such 
opposing characleis as, say, an “open” Athens and a “closed” Sparta, In his 
assimilation of Socrates to Protagoras, Popper has expunged from the record 
the notorious opposition between the Socratic quest for valid and universal 
knowledge of the moral good, and the Protagorean assumption that no such 
knowledge is possible. By ignoring Protagoras’ explicit agnosticism, Popper 
has been enabled to equip an eminently secular relativist with a spurious halo 
of sanctity. Not only has he lavished upon his favorite merits supposititious 
and, in the ancient world, as yet unborn. He has also glorified Protagoras at 
Plato’s double cost, bestowing upon him much that has every right to be 
thought Plato’s own, and according to Plato only the usual misunderstanding 
and abuse. Protagoras may have his laurels; but they need not be filched for 
him from another’s crown. 

Morally equivalent to the putting of leading questions to a witness is the 
practice of making an author say what you want him to say by selectively 
emphasized quotations. This is what our adversary has done for the sake of 
raising the illusion of an extreme modernity in the ethical outlook of Democ- 
ritus, that near contemporary of Socrates, whose fame as advocate of the 
atomic theory, and builder of a materialistic world scheme in which causal 
determination holds universal sway, has for most readers obscured his im- 
portance as among the first of the great philosophers to address himseli to 
ethical problems. Out of the mass of fragments which unhappily is all that 
remains of the vast output of this extraordinarily prolific man, Popper has 
assembled a little sermon on the text of humanitarian universalism, in which 
the several separate constituents, aptly combined, and enhanced by occasional 
modernisms in the translation, produce an apparently ovenvhelming effect. 

A few examples of this method are in order. 

When one reads, “Virtue is based, most of all, upon respecting the other 
man” (italics ours), ’it is difficult not to feel that we ore listening to one of our 
contemporaries. But when one examines the original, he sees only the stotcmcnl 
that “Reverence (aidos) is that which chiefly comprises virtue,” a sentiment 
noble enough in itself, but scarcely a novelty in Greek thought.^^o And now. 


Popper, pp. 180-J81. 

'“Fr. 179 (DieU). The »PP=«' ■» 
occurs frequently in Homer (c r.. R- 
95), and in a deeper moral in Hesjod 
{Erff. m, 324, 200), not to mention other 
u«e8 of the term in Theognl* and the tra- 


gedians A 8aluable di«cu8*ion of aides in 
Greek thought generally, as the ihame or 
ruth man feds at the thought of duhonor- 
issg bim«elf by a ba«e deed, or by wrong 
done to those who are helpless (suppliants, 
strangers, the aged, orphans), will be found 
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by the sheer juxtaposition of another fragment, with a quite different context, 
inaccurately rendered as “Every man is a little world of his own,” a spurious 
ethical enhancement is induced For here the reader is brought to thoughts 
bordering on a sermon by John Donne, and a piece of cosmological anthro 
pology merges into a mystical Christian awareness of the sanctity of Everyman. 
Of most of the other ethical dicta that are quoted, we may simply say that so 
far are they from reading “as if directed against Plato,” that their spirit 
and almost their very letter can easily be found in many a Platonic dialogue.^^^ 
One citation, indeed, remains, which Plato could not have said without 
qualification* “Better poverty in a democracy than high good fortune, so- 
called, under an autocracy, by just so much as freedom is better than slav- 


in Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic^ 
1911, pp 10^112 Here, however, some 
slight injustice is done to Plato Murray 
explains that the more intellectual and au 
thoritarian Plato not unnaturally made less 
appeal to the emotional virtue atdor, turn 
mg rather to virtues based upon principle 
and insight, and to civic control of conduct 
"While there is truth in this contention there 
IS also implied oversight of the many pas 
sages m Plato, particularly in the lawj, 
where the same feeling is expressed, some 
times m the very word aidos, sometimes by 
means of such near equivalents as atscky 
nesthai, or sebesthai (e g , 729 B-C) Plato 
speaks of “reverencing justice” in one’s 
dealing with the helpless, especially slaves 
(777 D) See also 729 E and the references 
given m note 133 just below, for examples 
of Plato’s attempt to protect the helpless in 
the city of the Laws with the aid of rever 
ence and pity, reenforced by religious sane 
lions, law, and social pressure 

Fr 34 The fragment says” ,n man 
who IS a little world (microcosm),’ mean 
ing that there is an analogy between the 
structure of man and that of the macro 
co«m, and conveying no reference to ethical 
relations obtaining between one man and 
another 

Popper, p 181 

Fragments 41, 62 and 55, ‘ To refrain 
from wrongdoing, not through fear but 
from a conviction that one ought to refrain,” 
“Good is not merely not doing wrong, but 
not e>cn wanting to do wrong,” and ‘ Works 
and deeds of virtue, not virtuous words, 
should be our concern,” are collectively re’ 
afilrmed in the whole purport and substance 
of the Republic, but particularly m Book II 


Socrates is there asked to refute precisely 
the standpoint that Democritus rejects, the 
supposition that fear of consequences is the 
sole consideration inducing man to virtue, 
he IS asked to prove that being just is not 
merely a prudential alternative that men 
reluctantly accept only because what they 
really want (i e , violation of the persons 
and property of others) , is not consistent 
with their own security The superiority, 
over the mere “word,” of the good “deed 
and the virtuous intention (Aeschylus* "be 
ing rather than seeming good,” Rep 361 
B) IS tacitly asserted in every line 

With fragment 261, “One should to the 
best of his ability redress the wrongs of 
those who have suffered injustice, and not 
permit it to happen” (or “to pass un 
punished ’) , there are numerous parallels 
throughout the Laws, where willingness to 
intervene m behalf of the victims of m 
justice 15 enjoined upon all citizens, and 
even upon slaves, with particular solemnity 
in the case of orphans or the helpless 
aged, see Laws 730 D, 880-882, 926 D- 
928 D. 932 G-D 

To Democritus* injunction (not men 
tioned by Popper, but well worth our ad 
miration), “Learn to feel far greater shame 
(aidoj) before thyself than before others 
(fragment 244) , there is, to my knowledge, 
nothing quite equivalent in Plato, though it 
IS consistent with his many expressions of 
the idea that one ought to honor reason and 
self-consistency more than public opinion 
(Cmo 46 B, 49 D), and with the doctrine 
expressed in the Phaedo, 83 A, that the soul 
should honor her own conviction and m 
tuition of value 
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ery ” 134 Yet if “democracy” be qualified as constitutional and law abiding, 
Plato could have given bis full assent, in any case he matches Democritus 
in scorn of worldly fortune bought by subservience to a despot, and when 
choosing among states existing in his day, ranked democracy of any kind 
above a government without law, whether exercised by one man or by “the 
few” But in drawing upon the surviving political fragments attributed to 
Democritus, Popper is on dangerous ground, the impossibility of reconciling 
their diversity of standpoint, some of them being sharply antidemocratic 
has led to doubt as to their Democnlean authorship It is special pleading 
to flourish the democratically inspired fragment while leaving unmenlioned 
the existence of fragment 267, that asserts, “Rule belongs by nature to the 
superior man ” Nor should fragment 252 remain unmarked, in which Democn 
tus declares in the strongest terms the preeminence of “the interest of the city 
over all else,” a mode of expression which, when found in Plato, is deemed 
totalitarian, but which, fairly viewed, may be only an emphatic rejection 
of selfish interests threatening the common weal 

From this discussion we hope no reader will emerge with the impression 
that he has been reading an attack upon Democritus, the present writer yields 
to none in admiration for the profundity and versatility of his thought and 
(subject to the indicated uncertainties) his liberality and humanity of outlook 
What has been attacked is, as so often, not the ancient philosopher but the 
modern critic who has made use of him lo improper ends We know him as the 
proponent of an ethical ideal in which a certain “tranquillity” (euthymte) is 
identified as the good for man, an ideal which was to be adopted by Epicurus 
for the chastening of the hedonism of Aristippus, and by him transmitted to 
Its most persuasive advocate, the poet Lucretius, himself a staunch admirer of 
Democritus Popper has not made use of what seems to me perhaps the finc«t 
evidence of his ethical insight, his impressive admonition, preiiouslj cited, 
“Learn to feel far greater shame before lhj«elf than before others” (fragment 
244) This appeal to the sacred self respect of the individual offered a stand 
ard and a support to those for whom the sanctions of the human community 
and of the gods no longer were available 

Wc approach the end of tlie roll call of the Great Generation now, if ever. 


Fragment 2al Popper translaics (p 
180) , ‘ The poverty of a democracy w belter 
than the prosperity winch allegedly goes 
With arjsiocrac) or monarchy Tlie 

viord translated aristocracy or monarchy,” 
and which we render * autocracy, * n dx 
nastet" a v»ord which aometimes ^ means 
simply “rulers * hut can al«o mean raliog 
oligarchs” who po««es8 hereditary and un 
restricted power, m Democritus’ sentence 
It plainly has more than a tinge of 
despotism (We shall di<cu»s Poppers 


reasons for his special translation of 
this word on p 461 hcliw) Plato was far 
from admiring such forms of government 
except in the one respect of furnishing a 
remote pOB«ibiIity of the eslaLfishment of 
ihe ideal state by the fortunate eontcrsion 
of one such ruler to true philosophy iftr 
public 473 D) 

*** Fragments J9 75 2->J 
***^cs^Ie, lorn Mythos .un Lepps p 
203 
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Popper must produce the definitive formulators of the “new faith,” whose 
activity marks the dividing line between the forgivable oligarchs and the un* 
forgivable. Next on the list appear “the school of Gorgias — Alcidamas, 
Lycophron, and Antisthenes,” originators of “the creed of the universal em- 
pire of men.” Perhaps we should interpose here the comment that the fre- 
quent approving references to Gorgias himself, and to the school might 
excusably lead the reader to suppose that the latter was the place to which 
Athenian citizens betook themselves to receive instruction in universalistic 
humanitarian ethics. A correction is in order. 

Gorgias was, first and foremost, a master of discourse, a teacher of the art 
of persuasion through the medium of artistic prose.^®® But he left his pupils 
free to choose their own application of this skill. This will explain what would 
otherwise he the anomaly that among his “followers” are found men moving 
in opposite directions. There are, as Popper keeps reminding us, some who 
seem to have been on the right side of certain great issues of their day, but 
there is also a Thrasymachus, and perhaps a Critias and a Callicles, who in 
spite of their profession of contrary principles, have equal right to be classified 
as belonging to Gorgias’ school. The only well-attested positive deliverance of 
Gorgias himself on a question of political import, was his speech at Olympia* 
in which, as a Panhellenist, in glaring contradiction to the ideal of universalism 
as Popper conceives it, he sought “to turn the Greeks against the barbarians 
. . . advising them to take for the prizes of their arms not each others* cities 
hut the land of the barbarians,” 

Of Alcidamas we have already spoken.*^^ Except for his classic sentence 
apinst slavery, nothing significant remains. Lycophron denied the claims of 
birth (as did Plato), and spoke importantly, as Aristotle indicates, of the state 
as guarantor of mutual justice, although incapable of supplying moral educa- 
tion to its citizens.'*- But what further elements, if any, were included in his 
theo^, cannot be reliably determined. We do not know whether either man 
was in Athens during the greater part of the period in question, nor whether 
ethics and politics were among their central interests. With Antisthenes we 
have previously dealt at length,'*^ u he remembered that we found in him, 

in ocrat^ and in Plato, an ethic applicable in principle to any man, hut 

ong t e outline of this ethic, the fragments attest an equally cordial 
repudiation of democracy, not acknowledged by Popper, and show no cham- 
pionship of llml broadly conceived “brolherhood of man,” whicb Popper bos 

-cri e( o im. mg out of our present concern his nominalistic material- 
ism, «e should be hard put to diseover any originulily of doctrine. One might 


Popper, p. 180. 

• Ibid., pp. 112, 149. 560, 562. 

■S« p. 154; cf. also p. 337. 

“’Quoted from Philostraius, I'ii. Soph- 


I, 11, by Jebb, Attic Orators, 1893, vol. 
1. p. 198. See pp. 141-143. 155. 

***See pp. 146-167, 418-424. 

*** See pp. 202-215. 
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committed himself to no metaphysics: his “theory of individuality (or of the 
‘soul,’ if the word is preferred) is ... a moral and not a metaphysical doc- 
trine.” By it, he is reminding us that “there is ... in man a divine spark, 
reason; and a love of truth, of kindness, humaneness, a love of beauty and of 
goodness.” In view of all this we may speak of “Socrates’ advocacy of the 
autonomy of ethics . . . expressed especially in his doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency or autarky of the ‘virtuous’ individual”;^®® we may call him a 
“critical dualist,” “who felt compelled by his conscience as well as by his 
religious beliefs, to question all authority, and who searched foi the norms in 
whose justice he could trust,” or in a more familiar vocabulary, “perhaps the 
greatest apostle of individualistic ethics of all time.” 

To the truthfulness of some traits in this depiction, to the humanity and 
sincerity of the entire man, one can take no exception. There is even a sense 
in which one might agree with every single part of the whole. But, on the 
other hand, it is also fair to say that there is a sense in which the whole thing 
is wrong, wrong as our author (me judice) so often is, in an eminently co- 
herent and systematic way. To illustrate; we agreed with Popper when he listed 
among the attested characteristics of the historical Socrates his habitual ad- 
mission of ignorance, with its twofold implication of intellectual honesty and 
critical caution. But it was without our knowledge and consent that this un- 
deniably Socratic trait should be supposed to have entailed for Socrates what 
it has come to imply to the modem mind, the recognition of the equal validity 
of other points of view. By joining this “ignorance” to the practice of spiritual 
midwifery, as applied by Socrates to all comers, including a slave, Popper 
thinks he has gone far toward establishing his view of a nonauthoritarian, 
equahtarian Socrates, inspired with a democratic regard for the opinions of 
^ willingness to treat their opinions as naturally the “equals 
of his own. Need it be said that no text is available to document this preview 
of nineteenth-century ethics? The Socrates preference for suffering rather than 
dispensing injustice has been subjected to a similar transmutation: for Popper 
IS IS t e supreme exhibit of Socratic individualism, that a man should so 
ove and value the interests of others that he would prefer to suffer at their 
ands rather than to infringe the sanctity of their individual rights. This 
Socrates, so modest intellectually, so morally determined, has now been made 

‘‘frJe'sn ’’h ‘’■'= 

„ lest r 'n 1 ’ "Sht to talk freely to the young,” or in order to 

ranfed I P 7 f ■Jomocracy,” as Popper has ar- 

TuarLt r. I™- do, on later pages.*" It is a wind blowing from the same 

No noof‘V V Trf T “y “>>001 Socrates and “souls.” 

No good critical dualist” should have a soul. But if, by any chance, a critical 


Ibid., p. 185. 
* Ibid , p. 509. 


Ibid, p.67, p. 127. 
’’Popper, pp 18&-189, 601. 
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dualist, othenvise in good standing, is overheard talking about a soul, well 
fortunately there arc devices for explaining that away. 

^ In fine, Popper’s Socrates has been washed in the waters of modem liber- 
alism until every odor of his historical Greek origin has been removed. He has 
been put into modem dress, and would now be mistaken, at a distance, for the 
author of “A Free Man’s Worship” or even for Jean Paul Sartre; or, most 
plausibly of all, for Popper’s ideal self. But how such a projection could find 
something solid to identify itself with in the original Socrates, we have now 
to explain. 

As a first approximation, we may say that what permits Popper or anyone 
else to make so fair an initial show of evidence supporting his case is just that 
duality or polarity in the personality and thought of Socrates which figured in 
our earlier discussion under the name of “incongruity.”^^® The perennial 
charm and the perennial problem of Socrates lies, I believe, just here, in his 
most distinctive and hafBing gift of seemingly breaching logic by attaching to 
himself what, ivhen listed separately, appear as contradictory predicates. Is he 
a lonely spirit, given to mystical abstraction? Yes, and also the most eminently 
social of human animals. A great commoner? Yes, and an aristocrat of the 
intellect. The satirist of the popular religion, and its most pious practitioner; 
modest in his claims to know, but believing himself to possess the only key to 
true and universally valid knowledge; anarchist, putting his devotion to his 
“mission” above the command of the laws, and yet believer in the divine right 
of the personified Laws of his native city to his unqualified obedience, even 
unto death; — and the list of apparent contradictions could be further ex- 
tended. 

We can join Popper in finding in ibe Apology and in various of Plato’s 
“Socratic” dialogues, clear and ample evidence of the intellectual modesty of 
Socrates, his dissociation of himself from those self-styled experts whose con- 
ceit of knowledge had never subjected itself to critical inspection. We confirm, 
also, his attribution to Socrates of a genuine interest in promoting enlighten- 
ment, awakening the moral consciences of all who came in his way, citizen 
and foreigner. In such “sidewalk talks” and in his interviews with the artisans 
(ApoZogy 22 C-E) , there is a certain flavor, at least, of what Popper has called 
“equalitarian,” a suggestion of the common touch. Nor can we doubt that the 
man who chose the alternative of suffering injustice to that of inflicting it on 
others, ivas expressing a humane ideal, consistent with the highest ethical 
conscience of the race. And finally, we will cordially agree that in refusing to 


See pp. 33-34 atove. 

An arresting interpretation of the 
Apology, according to which Socrates made 
no actual speech, and the great speech we 
possess is from first to last a product of IMa- 
to’s dramatic imagination working upon his 


memories of his con\ersafion3 with his de- 
parted master, is considered on p. 632 be- 
low, together with a brief statement of our 
reasons for not dealing at length with this 
challenging hypothesis- 
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abandon his calling as teacher and public conscience at Athens, or, when con- 
demned, to avail himself of the proffered opportunity to escape, he sealed his 
career in the true blood of martyrdom. 

But as our indication of the Socratic polarity has taught us to expect, we 
can find other things as well. We can find in the Apology, along with the dis- 
claimer, a more fundamental claim to know. The skepticism of Socrates reveals 
its granite foundation in an unshakable, a dogmatic conviction that there is a 
divine law or standard set for human reason to discover, and that by taking 
earnest and careful thought man is not merely employing a “medium of com- 
munication,” as Popper would have it, but is pursuing an appointed way lead- 
ing by successive steps nearer to knowledge of the true end which all men seek. 
We find no hint that this divinely sanctioned good is for Socrates identified 
with human action and its free principles of choice, as on Popper’s interpreta- 
tion it should be. On the contrary, it is an objective referent, and though 
Socrates is willing to suggest that it may be very close to human consciousness, 
revealing itself in dreams and oracles and, for him personally, in the inhibiting 
admonition of a “divine sign,” it is certainly not conceived as either the cre- 
ation of human aspiration or as deriving its authority from a mandate issued 
by the rational will of man. It speaks, and we listen, though, Socrates would 
insist, we must be actively intelligent listeners. 

^ The Apology shows us, accordingly, a Socrates who, despite his asserted 
Ignorance, claims to possess already the ground plan of the most important 
knowledge. He knows and proclaims the universally valid schedule of values 
which sets soul highest and body and wealth below (29 E if.) ; he has no hesi- 
tation in asserting the dependence of the soul’s well-being upon its achievement 
o mora good (29 B-E) ; he is convinced of the justice and benevolence that 
run providentially through the universe (41 D). in happy accord with the 
mora interests of man. He is confident that those who are able to confer moral 
V ^ young are not the many, but the few experts, perhaps even 

^ e one expert (25 B-C) . And through his whole defense he shows no scruple 
ToftF' r^ 9 Q uniquely competent, the perhaps irreplaceable man 

of the city *' » whom the god has selected for the improvement 

. 1 ^ 1 Crifo, we find again not the message, “Each man of us, 

the mo 1 ^ decision ” but rather the appeal to 

consTs^enl^’^^" - “"Pli^^alion that the expert will be recognized by his 

of the same doctrine (46 B). Again the call for the one 
tin Znr » ‘here ie such a man (47 D), and 

hSf thr^rr " proceeds, as if he had 

rtimlt f ''“r"’ ‘™'’' <48 A), affirming, as in the Apology, 

the p .mac, of moral goods and the certainty of their cosmic validation. 

^nn/tv . r7''’c " ‘he aelf-same teaching. As in the 

Apology «e had a Socrates determined to benefit the citizens wLther they 
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would or no, so here we have a Socrates who conceives of statecraft as the 
moral betterment of citizens by the expert, the trained and experienced physi- 
cian of souls, a task to be undertaken only by one who has had long practice 
in the private pursuit of the art (513 E-515 C), and who has arrived at self- 
consistency (482 A— C, 527 D— E) upon all matters of moral importance. When 
the Socrates of the Corgias claims to be “the only statesman” whom Athens 
has produced, it is to neglect the entire context to construe this, with Popper, 
as meaning that the true statesman is, first and foremost, the man who “knows 
his own limitations.” Every line of the dialogue breaths the moral certainty 
with which Socrates adheres to his convictions, in the face of what he sees as 
the radically false opinions of almost all his fellow citizens. The constant 
comparison of the true political leader with the physician, trainer, and builder, 
imply the existence of just such objectively valid moral knowledge as the 
Socrates of the Apology proclaims himself almost uniquely to possess. The 
dialogue is an impassioned call for the placing of none but those who possess 
this knowledge, and are able to impart its benefits, at the helm of the state. 

When Popper interprets Socrates’ preference for suffering rather than 
dispensing injustice as evidence of altruistic individualism, he is neglecting 
the actual Socratic argument, and has drawn his conclusion from the mere 
psychological implications of the probandum. For Socrates conducts his proof 
entirely from the side of the interest of the given individual in preserving the 
health and order of his own soul from the corruptive action of injustice. He 


is speaking from a standpoint that abstracts from the equal rights and interests 
of “others,” and concerns itself with the “self-regarding” question : Will you, 
or I, or any man, be ultimately better off for having a corrupted soul? Having 
answered with an emphatic “no,” he can then turn to persuading others to 
pursue, in the same fashion, each man his own best interest. 

If in the preceding, we have protested Popper’s discovery of altruistic in- 
dividualism in the Socratic preference for suffering over doing injustice, this 


is not because of any wish to deny that Socrates was everywhere displaying a 
genuinely altruistic interest in his fellow men as individuals. The Socratic 
attempt to help each man to discover through self-scrutiny a standard of value 
common to all is very different from what Popper supposes to be his encourage- 
ment to each man, in the absence of any such objective universal standard, to 
make decisions for which he is individually responsible. The discrimination 
of these two standpoints is of great importance from every point of view, and 
basic to a right reading of Plato’s relation to Socrates; in this connection it 
will reenter our discussion at a later point. 

One further correction should perhaps be made in Popper’s interpretation 
of the Socratic paradox concerning injustice. Popper speaks of Socrates’ re- 
fusal to “millet” injustice upon others, and shortly after, presents him as 
including among the highest human virtues, “humaneness” and kmdn^s. 

If there is in these phrases the suggestion ihnt Socrates enjoined pity for those 
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who suffer pain, correction is in order: there is no text for such an attribution. 
To punish wrongdoers appears to the Socrates of the Gorgias (469 B) as “un- 
enviable,” but the elimination of suffering is not indicated as any part of the 
urgency that inspired him; the evils of the soul — ignorance, injustice — were 
what he sought to cure. 

New wine is again poured into old bottles when the motivation of the 
Socratic marytrdom is found in the furtherance of free thought and free speech. 
True that Socrates in the Apology is demanding what we may call his freedom 
to follow the dictates of his conscience against the authority vested in his 
judges; but it is very important to notice that Socrates does not think of it as 
a freedom at all. For him it is only a necessary disregard of a human authority, 
entailed by obedience to a divine conmiand. The suggestion that he is here 
demanding freedom not merely as a personal right but as a general human 
right is even less tenable. Is it thinkable that a man should die for the sake of 


a principle that he neglects to mention? Would he not have said that it was not 
he alone whose rights were in question, that his protest was rather against the 
larger unwisdom and injustice of silencing anyone at all, however different 
from himself, who might arise among the Athenians to teach new doctrines or 
to speak out in favor of unpopular causes? Clearly, neither his own “freedom” 
nor that of others is here in question. 

Nor can we follow Popper in his reading of the Crito, which he interprets 
as Socrates’ attestation of his unbounded loyalty to democracy. Here the con- 
testants are, one may say, an innocent individual, tempted to protect his own 
material interests at the cost of an illegal act, and the ideal city of Athens, 
represented by its personified Laws, claiming unqualified obedience from those 
^ ^ ^ and reared, and who have accepted her protection. And, 

as all the world knows, Socrates in his decision subordinated the individual to 
the social order. He finds the highest good of the individual in justice, which 
aemands of the citizen (where obedience to God does not conflict) his reverent 
W institutions of his own city (Crito 

o A ool.) there is no suggestion that Socrates regards the laws of Athens 
V upon an Athenian than are the laws of other states, even “oli- 

citlrnt have chosen to remain their 
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traits commitment to the twin ideals of commercial enterprise and naval im- 
perialism. And thus we are brought to the conclusion that we can accept 
neither a Socrates-Voltaire who would die in preservation of anj- man’s right 
to disagree with him, nor a Socrates dying because of a particular esteem for 
Athenian democracy as such.^®® 

There is a further consideration making against Popper’s Socrates, as the 
man who lived and died the humble advocate of equal rights foi the opinions 
of all, who in any other than an ironical sense believed himself ignorant of all 
ultimate moral and religious truth, and who was therefore the thoroughgoing 
individualist and democrat. This is the singular circumstance that these traits 
appear not to have been reproduced or taken into account by any of his 
disciples. Among the fragments of Antisthenes there are preserved no echoes 
of such beliefs; Popper himself makes no claims to have found here the needed 
confirmation. The same could he shmvn to be true of Aristippus. And it is 
therefore possible that Plato’s “treachery” was not to the historical Socrates, 
but to the modernized version only. 

But even though Popper’s Socrates were ten times more historical than he 
is, we still cannot allow him to he used as a measure of the level of toleration 
which Plato should have attained. For Popper’s Socrates has been derived al- 
most entirely from Plato’s depiction of him in the Apology and Crito, whereas 
Popper’s Plato is primarily the architect of the Republic and the city of the 
Laws. And in contrasting the libertarian Socrates with the authoritarian Plato, 
Popper has not allowed for this fact; in neglecting the very different conditions 
under which they are being observed, he is violating a basic canon of scientific 
method. We will, of course, agree that it is not possible, as Popper has cicarlj 
seen, to use the Socrates of the Republic as a reliable informant as to the vieus 
of the historical man, since we have no means of purging him of his Platonic 
increments. But it is none the less indefensible to neglect the fact that we sec 
the unadulterated Socrates (if we see him anywhere) only as he stood accu'^cd 
and in opposition to the existing stale of affairs, as a private citizen in the 
actual city of Athens; and it is unsound to infer, from what he then said, uhal 
he would have prescribed had he faced the problem of drafting an ideal pol- 
ily.i®! We may be sure that in it he would have preserved the freedom of an)- 
one who in all earnestness desired to obc> the Delphic god. But c\cn here, 
there was room for different interpretations of the god s meaning, and arc wc 
to he certain that Socrates would have allowed any unspecified citizen freedom 
to interpret an oracle as he saw fit. and tlicrchy perhaps to endanger the 


**“ For our replies to Popper’s arguments 
concernitif! particular pa'^apes in the Apol’ 
ofry and Cnto, we refer the reader to Ap- 
pendix XVI For the relation lictwren the 
Socratic sclietJuIe of values and PJalos «I- 
lepedlj oligarchic hostility to commerce, 
eee n. 215, p 33-t 


*** Tliat it would in Popper’s new have 
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an ideal polity (largely in nrgafire term*, 
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stability of the common life? It is pleasant to imagine the difficulty such a 
citizen would have encountered in achieving this freedom, had it been made 
conditional on his ability to defend his opinion against a scrutiny as exacting 
as any Platonic censorship, namely the Socratic elenchus, from whose bourne 
few travelers ever returned. What would have been the Socratic edict upon 
atheists, or anarchists, or moral nihilists, must be matter of conjecture only. 
In a community in which moral belief was, to his ^vay of thinking, sound, in 
which the common citizens unanimously taught the young to value justice 
above all else, and taught them, too, that God would watch over them, alive or 
dead, we cannot know that Socrates would have desired to see the young per- 
plexed by questioning, or would have admitted the teachers of new doctrines. 
Whether he would even have used untruths for the good of his citizens is un- 
certain; there is a passage in Xenophon, paralleling Plato’s well-known state- 
ments in the Republic,^^^ in which Socrates justifies the medicinal use of lies 
in behalf of the sick or the insane, and Socrates, as we have seen, took toward 
his fellow Athenians somewhat the attitude of a physician. In sum, it outruns 
the available evidence to assert that in his legislation, he would have avoided 
all Plato’s errors. 


We should like to close our discussion of Socrates by filling in what seem 
to us two important omissions in Popper’s sketch. There is, to begin with, his 
blindness to a trait which is very evident in almost all of the Platonic dialogues, 
and not absent even where one might least have expected it, amid the solemnity 
of the Apology and the Phaedo, We refer to that artful mode of self-deprecia- 
tion to which the name of irony was given by his contemporaries, his constant 
assertion of his own ignorance as contrasted with the supposed great wisdom 
o ot ers. or Socratic irony was not simply a source of harmless fun; it was 
an instrument that he empio) ed in his logical business, a device which he found 
use u in enticing his dialectical victims. It is absolutely necessary to recognize 
IS for any proper awareness of what is actually taking place beneath the 
nnocent y smooth surface of the advancing dialogue, as Popper naturally is, 
m general, aware. But what is of equal importance — and Popper has given 
his readers not the slightest hint ot it — is this: that irony and Socratic rood- 
sit,^ ® apart, and that, if one may put it so, the irony of the 

doX'^.h In'"*’ ‘''0“®’' 

doubt that the modesty is very considerably ironical. Popper’s failure to 

onermiof' Socrates is still in effective 

opcMion, and that he latest victim of its deceptive power is Popper. 
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the virtues, but on the later pages in which he gives his account of the Socratic 
rnessage as part of the “new faith ” this indispensabie ingredient has been 
dispensed with. The result of this omission is unfortunate in more than one 
respect. By leaving out of view the process of inquiry, with its interest in the 
pursuit of moral knowledge not yet attained, we may slip easily into the error 
of supposing that Socrates had a completed message which it was the duty of 
a faithful disciple simply to preserve. Socrates had, it is true, convictions; but 
these he did not habitually hail as conclusions. Seeing, then, that in the teach- 
ing of Socrates the search for knowledge is usually declared to have been fruit, 
less, and combining this observation with the mistaken interpretation of the 
Socratic irony as simply modesty, it is possible to infer that the suspension of 
judgment is what Socrates meant us to recognize as the full maturity of his 
wisdom, and to proclaim in the name of Socrates a law forbidding any coH' 
elusion, claiming to be valid Beyond the limits of the individual conscience, 
ever to be reached. This is to dismiss entirely what a Plato might judge to be 
the positive core of the Socratic doctrine: the demand that life he rationally 
examined with a view to discovering objective truth, and that the resulting 
conclusions be accepted as the bases of belief and act, even as the bases for 
planning the good community. That Plato honored this demand in his treat* 
ment of his mastePs teaching, according to his full lights and best conscience, 
is at the least a defensible interpretation.*®^ 

We have come to the end of the list of the “Great Generation,” and we must 


Bowra (Ancient Greek Literature, 
1933) has this to say (p. 169) of Plato’s tc- 
lation to Socrates: "Piato’s view may he 
partial, but he cannot be suspected of dis- 
torting the truth.” And he adds, ‘‘For Plato, 
Socrates represented all that mattered in 
life, and to this ideal philosopher he pinned 
his faith, pursuing his course with con- 
sistency from youth to advanced old age.” 
This passage, interestingly enough, is taken 
from a book which Popper has included as 
first in a group of authors who, as he sajs, 
have expressed “similar views of Plato” 
with his own. It is entirely true that Dowra’s 
appraisal of Plato is not without some sharp 
disparagements which resemble Popper’s; 
e.g., he deplores (p. 187) the rigorous pun- 
ishments and inquisitorial discipline advo- 
cated in the Laics (we have sought to meet 
this criticism, pp. 35If., 35511.), and finds 
himself tempted at times to regard Plates 
transcendentalism as “a lifeless x^age 
and his arguments as “based ultimately 
... on frar” (p. 189) . It is these judgments 
to which Popper has exclusively appealed. 
But when v*e read Bov%ra*s account as it 


should be read in its organic entirety. Pop- 
per’s omissions become as intelligible as 
they are indefensible. The truth is that the 
great part of the exposition is devoted to 
celebrating Plato’s intellectual and moral 
virtues in glowing terms. Thus we are 
shown Plato adopting his life's mission: 
“He must follow his master and try to make 
men better,” “Plato purified and sublimated 
the simple faith of his master and identi- 
fied the end of the good man’s life with the 
attainment of absolute truth” (p, 178) ; (he 
great m)th5 “convey a picture of man’s 
place as a moral being in the scheme of 
things.” In the fiepuh/ic, “the ethical doc- 
trines of Socrates arc taken to their logical 
conclusion" (p. 181) ; Plato, “starting from 
the conviction that power muii be com- 
bined with justice,” depicts an “jdeal ruler 
. . , perfectly given to the serylce of the 
state”; “in bis anxiety to l>e perfectly fair,” 
he sets out an uncompromliing Ideal, “no 
mailer how impracticable it may »eem" (p. 
182). In such utterances Bowra vrould aecm 
to have quite disqualified bim»elf as Pop- 
per's ally. 
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now summarize the results of our inspection. We have thus far been required 
to concern ourselves so closely with discounting exaggerated claims that our 
recognitions of positive contributions may have lacked an emphasis which we 
propose now, in summarizing, to supply. What, then, were the modes of 
thought and feeling, truly valuable in whole or in part, which Popper has 
claimed for the thinkers on his list, but which Plato was not able to accept, or 
to which he accorded, for whatever reasons, something less than their due? 

Taking our start with Pericles, we can but regret that so many of the fine 
aspirations of the Funeral Oration were so little possible of admission into the 
circle of Plato’s beliefs. To us, the Periclean definition of Athenian democracy, 
with its confident assertion that all citizens are capable of sharing the task of 
rational decision, and able, by virtue of their “happy versatility,” to turn 
readily from immersion in their private lives to undertake the public business 
of politics and war, appears as a sort of prophetic vision of our own political 
faith. We too are committed to the temper of “live and let live,” that forbids 
sour looks cast at our neighbor when he deviates slightly from the beaten 
path. And we are perhaps even a little too prone to share the Periclean en- 
thusiasm for the splendor of wealth and power, and to agree with his tacit 
presupposition that civilization and material prosperity are related to each 
other in no merely accidental way. In short, it would not be possible to for- 
mulate the essential assumptions underlying the somewhat differently organ- 
ized institutions of our own culture without an implied approval of much of 
the contents of this classic speech. 

• Popper can justly claim, and by so much Plato must be dimin- 

ished. But from this point on we have found little substance in Popper’s report. 

^ only the Periclean ideal among Popper’s whole list of new 

and shining ethical insights comes through the ordeal of critical inspection 
^ santia y uninjured. Herodotus, as we saw, adds nothing to the purpose, 
ro agoras as suffered what is in Popper’s terms the humiliating experience 
agreement at some important points with the “his- 
conduri V. differed, it was not to propose progressive norms of 
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morals with the great idealist Plato. Of the others we need hardly speak, or of 
the oft-repeated tale which, under examination, turned out to be almost a ghost 
story: Alcidamas, the man of one noble fragment, Lycophron, surviving only 
in agreement with Plato’s scorn of noble birth, and as the recorded announcer 
of so brief a form of the contract theory of the state that it offers almost no 
restrictions on the freedom of conjecture as to what he “must” have meant. 
Antisthenes adds nothing reasonably well attested which goes beyond that part 
of the teaching of Socrates which he adopted, except what we may admire in 
his increased emphasis upon bodily exertion and moral force. As to Socrates 
himself, Plato is best understood as the passionate advocate of all that he 
conceived his revered teacher to have believed. In so saying, we are not, of 
course, denying that Plato reserved the right to grow. But even growth, for 
him, lay in the direction in which he believed Socrates would have gone. Pop- 
per’s “new faith,” after Pericles, has turned out to consist in part of a few 
scattered insights which Plato did not share, plus a far larger number which 
Plato fully honored, refined, and sent forward upon their way. 

Another fact has also become apparent from our discussion. The thinkers 
whom Popper has chosen to honor are either men whose opinions are in large 
part unknown, or men who can be shown to have entertained, side by side 
with their approved beliefs, others which, if they had been mentioned by 
Popper, he would have had to count as illiberal or even oligarchic. Like Plato, 
these men are not made up according to the strkt recipe of democrat or oh- 
garch, but display in their thought elements which we are unable fully to 
accept, along with those for which we honor them. On any reasonable basis of 
choiL, Plato deserves a high place among f 

duced in her time of intellectual greatness, and himself contributed and cham- 
pioned many of its most admirable ideas. 

W . f of individuals to the use of larger terms — the Athenian 

democracy and the ^ ^ ,;„g pio,o oheap, as part of a single 

will be selling hear first his argument. The grounds on 
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pacity to contract or expand, not without serving the practical purpose of 
excluding from consideration the interests and excellences of the nondemocrats. 
This denial of the minority rights of the Athenian “oligarchs” becomes on 
occasion the denial of their very existence as Athenians. The demos is Athens, 
and one who like Thucydides is said to be (as we have seen above) “a friend 
neither of the . . . demos . , . nor of its imperialist policy,” is ipso facto 
declared disloyal: “his heart was not with Athens, his native city.” 

Athens, Popper complains, has been represented by the historians, under 
the influence of the partisan Thucydides, as “a ruthless democracy, a place 
ruled by the uneducated, who simply hated and suppressed the educated, and 
were hated by them in turn. But this view . . . makes nonsense of the known 
facts, and above all of the astonishing spiritual productivity of Athens in this 
particular period.” The period is the first decade of the war with Sparta, a 
period which did show a great flowering of Athenian genius, some of the 
flowers being left over from the Periclean age, others springing up for the 
first time, like Thucydides and Aristophanes. Popper does not call to his 
reader’s attention any other decade, or the suppressions 'Or persecutions which 
occurred in this very decade, but leaves his comment to stand as a characteri* 
zation of the state of affairs which obtained at Athens throughout the time in 
which the democracy ruled. The democracy is thus credited with having pfO' 
vided the necessary conditions for the free flowering of the Athenian culture 
in the fifth century, and with having maintained relations of mutual cordiality 
and respect mth the Athenian “educated.” 

There follows a defense of the Athenian empire, chiefly on the ground that 
it is necessary ... to see that tribalist exclusiveness . . . could be super- 
seded only by some form of imperialism”; the Athenian empire, therefore, 
we conclude, is to be regarded as a historical necessity and a force making fo^ 
an even wider ‘open society”; it is to be judged solely in terms of its degree of 
enlightenment compared with other empires, particularly that of Rome, and 
in the light of what it “might have” developed into. As examples of enlighlem 
ment he cites Athens abstention from seizing the “cultural possessions 
of her subjects, and her offer of equal citizenship to the people of Samos 
in 405 B.c. He celebrates also the novel imposition, in the year 413, of 
a 5 per cent duty on all the seaborne exports and imports of the cities of the 
empire instead of the former tribute. As a result, Popper declares, “the Athe- 
nians became interested in the development of allied trade, and in the initiative 
and independence” of the allied cities. (Since he cites no evidence of this in- 
terest, we may suppose that he is reasoning in terms of the expectable long-term 
results of such a policy, rather than reporting an actuality; yet he uses the 
indicative mode.) On such grounds, he refers to the dominance of Athens as 


Popper, p. 173. 
Hid., p. 176. 
Popper, p. 176. 
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merely “temporary,” and hails the empire, “with its possibility of developing 
into a universal empire of man.” 

In diametric opposition to this empire, he sets Sparta, whose methods in 
foreign affairs are eharacterized under six headings as (I) “tribalism and 
arrestment,” (2) the banning of humanitarian ideologies, (3) “autarky” or 
independence of trade, (4) “particularism” or refusal to “mix with inferiors,” 
(5) “mastery” or domination over neighboring states, and (6) restriction on 
the size of the city itself.^"^® 

And now by a truly spectacular example of that complete mastery over the 
meaning of the word “democracy” of which we have earlier spoken, Popper 
apparently reconciles two contradictory propositions in the assertion that, far 
from having lost the Peloponnesian war as a result of its own dangerous weak- 
nesses, the democracy (a) was deprived of victory only by the treachery of its 
oligarchs, and (b) won the victory. This last he supports by the fact that de- 
mocracy was reestablished by the peace which followed the reign of the Thirty 
Tyrants, as the Athenian form of government. “It had proved its superior 
strength. . . . Nine years later . . . the Athenians could reerect their walls. 
The defeat of democracy had turned into victory,” 

Finally, in his account of the condemnation of Socrates, Popper condones 
the prosecutors on the double ground that they intended only “to prevent him 
from continuing his teaching,” not to put him to death; and secondly, because, 
though “they well knew” he had not intended ivhat his oligarchic pupils had 
done, “they could hardly regard” his teaching as “othenvise than as dangerous 
to the state.” 

Fortunately, the case for Plato does not depend upon a blacking out of the 
glory that was Greece and the brightness that was Athens. It depends rather 
upon the ability of his apologist to show that there was a point of view that 
could be taken by a man of intelligence and good will, from which the splendor 
of Athenian democracy appeared heavily overcast, and that Plato shared that 
point of view. To establish this contention it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to appeal to the so-called verdict of history. In u’hat follows wc arc preparing 
to remain within the historical space-time in which Plato lived and to answer 


ods, but Bury says ot it, with proper his- 
torical caution, that it “might” tend toward 
the con\er«ion of the empire into a more 
mutually adNantageous institution. For the 
early abandonment of this much-beraWed 
fiscal change, see p. 321 below. 

Popper, pp. 177-178. 

same pp. In attributing ibis la«t 
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Popper’s criticism in the light of the events and circumstances of Plato’s own 


experience. * • j i. 

In our earlier discussion we saw how Popper has admired and praised the 
Athenian commerce-navy combination os the leaven which cracked the cake o 
custom and made possible the “open society”; and wc argued that this may 
well be true, and yet that a man might value the old pieties and the old hardi- 
hood, and dislike what seemed to him the new scramble for gain and the new 
oppression, without forfeiting his claims to moral decency. Wc wish now to 
leave the immediate plane of ethics and explore this same situation from the 
point of view of the economic interests which created conflicting groupings 
among the Athenian citizenry, in addition to those two, trade-hating oligarchs 
and trade-favoring democrats, of which we have heard so much. 

Commercialism as the joint cause and consequence of the Athenian empire 
must indeed have seemed to many an Athenian statesman or voting citizen an 
excellent good thing. We remember how Pericles had implied his cordial ap- 
proval, and how even the dour visage of the Old Oligarch had relaxed into a 
smile at the thought of the material advantages that ensue. The hum and stir 
of shipyard and factory made a brave music in the ears of the city-dwelling 
Athenians and their near neighbors, the men of the Piraeus. 

But there was another class of citizens, by no means negligible in numbers, 
though in general they lacked political cohesion and influence as a group, to 
whom the new prosperity was a mixed blessing, destined to become a mis- 
fortune. These were the landowners of Attica, a far more numerous class than 
from Popper s account it would be possible to guess, and by no means princi- 
pally composed of wealthy aristocrats, masters of large estates. Attica was, 
more than most Greek states, a country of small farmers, of the sort so viv- 
idly typified for us, with comic exaggeration, by their spokesman of genius, 
Aristophanes, in the person of the genial grumbler, the long-suffering, hearty, 
down-to-earth, indomitable Dicaeopolis. Aristophanes shows him to us as he 
was in the first years of the war, cooped within the walls of wartime Athens 
and longing for the war to end that he might resume the joys of rural life- 
Perhaps the interests of a Dicaeopolis and of his fellow farmers large and small 
might have been compatible with the mercantilism of the new age, but only in 
so far as that mercantilism was itseU consistent with a public policy which per- 
mitted long periods of peace, or at any rate provided protection from wide- 
spread and continuous devastation of the rural areas. But under the policy 
announced by Pericles for the conduct of the Peloponnesian war, it was pre- 
scribed that the whole outlying population of Attica should retire within the 
safety of the walls, leaving the enemy free to carry out, unopposed and year 


'”The following account of the rural 
element in the Athenian slate is based in 
the main on insights derived from Thucydi- 
des, esp. II, 14-16; from Glotz, 1926, espe- 


cially pp. 245-262; from Heitland, 192^ 
especially pp. 41-53, 48-50; from Aris- 
tophanes, especially the Acfiarnians', froai 
Gomme, 1945, p. 9. 
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We are, in short, suggesting that it is undemocratic to talk of “Athenian 
democracy” and its interests Avhile excluding from consideration the economic 
welfare of some one thousand large landowners and some twenty-two thou- 
sand small farmers, the greater number of whom were unable, in the circum- 
stances, to continue making their living from the soil. Popper has been show- 
ing us the ancient analogue of the New Yorker’s map of the United Stales, 
with its exaggerated seaboard and its conspicuously absent prairie states. When 
we restore proportion to the picture we can begin to feel a sympathy extending 
beyond the sphere of trade and naval enterprise, and to recognize as legitimate 
parts of the social landscape the blank places on Popper’s map. We may even 
come to view as falling on the hither side of treason the objections felt b) the 
wealthier citizens, whether landowners or merchants, to being crushed under 
the ever-mounting burden of war expense, just as, at the other end of the 
economic ladder, we gain a more realistic grasp, and see the natural necessity, 
of the motives that guided the poorer citizens to vote themselves maximum ad- 
vantages at the assembly. We are brought, then, to understand that it is a gross 
simplification to explain the disruption of Athenian civil unity as due exclu- 
sively to the malign influence of a few “old devil” oligarchic landowners, die- 
hard supporters of ancient privilege, who constituted the collective snake in an 
otherivise paradisiacal, commercial-naval, wholly public-spirited, democratic 
Athens, Surely if one is searching for explanation, he will be more likely to 
stumble upon something to his purpose in the tug and pull of vital interests, 
affecting large numbers of citizens, than in the “demonology” that Popper has 
introduced. 

We have just seen that it is doubtful practice to identify the Athenian de- 
mocracy with the commercial and naval policy, unless one specifies exactly 
what one is including within the term democracy. Similarly, it is partly a 
terminological problem to determine how far one may validly go in calling the 
great flowering of Athens in the several decades following the mid-century, the 
product of Athenian democracy. If we are using “democracy” in the narrower 
political sense to denote the advocacy of government by what was, in effect, 
the city-dwelling demos, such a statement is more than questionable. It would 
\ assignment to establish a correlation between devotion to this 
political ideal, and degree of cultural productivity. We are forced, then, to 
speak in broader terms. And when we do so speak, we are obliged to put high 
on the hsl of the cultural immortals the names of the “conservative” Sophocles, 
Vi! Euripides, the “skeptical” Aristophanes, and the “oligarch” 

Ihucydides. It is a fair penalty exacted from those who, like Popper, have 
drawn narrow party lines, to discover to their chagrin that they have seriously 
impoverished their party and enriched the opposition 

If it be objected in reply that it was in any case Athenian political democ- 
lacy which made possible all this free cultural expression, including what was 
reactionary within it, we must protest that this is to mistake the part for the 
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whole. We must not forget that government by the Athenian demos was not 
interchangeable with that far wider and richer thing, the living body of Athen- 
ian beliefs, traditions, and institutional practices, which trace the clear line of 
descent at least as far back as Solon. Tlie literature, the moral ideals, the plastic 
imagination that astonish the student of the Athenian fifth century, are the 
results, under democratic auspices, of that larger complex. We may go further 
and assert that the demos itself, in what concerns cultural life, is also its living 
product, schooled in political understanding by its elder statesmen, the aristo- 
cratic proponents of democracy, in the meaning of art and drama by the 
cumulative effects of decades of exposure to the creative products of a great 
tradition. But when Plato formed his earliest impressions of Athens, the tre- 
mendous urge of the Athenian upswing was slackening; he could well have felt 
that its energy had been inherited from that earlier epoch, and that evils which 
had been latent in the system from the beginning had now come to full develop- 
ment. Plato reached manhood in a lime when the evidences of Athens’ decline 


were inescapable. Her very existence she owed to Spartan forbearance; the 
rebuilding of her walls she owed to Persian gold and the calculating Persian 
desire to keep Greeks in check by means of other Greeks.^^® Plato even wit- 
nessed, in 389, the repetition on a small scale of the shortsighted mistreatment 
of Athenian allies in a revived Athenian league of cities, by Thrasybulus, the 
hero of the restored democracy.*^^ True, Athens was still the “school of 
Greece,” but in a much slighter, more academic sense than Pericles had in- 
tended. To Popper, from the vantage-ground of the twentieth century, it is clear 
that the principle of democracy was destined to renew and vastly to extend its 
triumphs in the modern world. To an observer standing where Plato stood, and 
knowing democracy in the form it then displayed, it might well have appeared 
that, on the contrary, democracy was only the unchecked rule of the least com- 
petent, and that what needed preservation was rather the way of life of that 
older Athens, with its traditional virtues deepened and extended and clarified 
in the light of the philosophic insights of the great age, insights which, for him, 
had been made possible by Socrates. 

And what of the record of the Athenian people for supporting and tolerat- 
ing the great men of the great age, or freely permitting the dissemination of 
new ideas ? It is certainly true that Athens gave scope and appreciative reward 
to artists and thinkers, statesmen and generals. The Parthenon was built, the 
plays were performed and applauded, the sophists were attracted from the far 
corners of the Greek world. Pericles was kept in office for many years. But this 
sunlit picture, in the interests of fidehty to its original, requires some shadows. 
There were also dangers to which intelligence and a disposition to liberal 
thought ev facto exposed their possessors, dangers threatening also all persons 
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conspicuous in the public eye whose policies or acts might chance to incur the 
disfavor of the public will. 

When in the Funeral Oration Pericles uttered those famous words in praise 
of Athenian toleration for citizens who wished to go their own way, he had not 
yet himself experienced to the full Athenian capacity for violating that great 
principle. His political enemies apparently were those chiefly responsible for 
the legal harassing of his friend, the sculptor Phidias. The legal persecution of 
his venerated teacher in philosophy and intimate friend, Anaxagoras, however, 
was actively assisted by the religious intolerance of the ordinary Athenian, 
shocked at the impiety of the godless thinker who in looking up at the sun and 
moon beheld stone and earth where piety saw gods. Pericles had also to endure 
much malicious slander directed at his domestic life and relations with the 
noncitizen woman Aspasia, whom, as a result of his own law, he could not 
marry; he might almost have been describing such slander when he spoke of 
“sour looks, which though they do not injure, are yet unpleasant.” Real harm 
was threatened in the capital suit for impiety brought against Aspasia, whom 
he was able to save only at the cost of a personal appeal before the court- And 
to crown all, he suffered in his latest year at the hands of that demos whose 
political freedom he had done so much to advance, the humiliation of a demo* 
tion (later reversed) from his position of command, and the indignity of & 
trial on a charge of embezzlement, with the imposition of a heavy fine.^^® 

We see in all this — and other comparable cases are written into the rec- 
ord'^® — how dangerous it is to treat the demos and free*thinking democracy 
as synonymous terms. To cast doubt upon the existence of the city’s gods or 
to neglect their worship was ground both for public suspicion and for leg^l 
prosecution. That the bringers of such suits mingled political motives with 
religious sentiment shows only that the latter was strong enough to be service- 
able to the purposes of those who exploited it, at the same time revealing the 
close relation the ordinary Athenian conceived to obtain between his city and 
its traditional gods — between enmity to the one, and denial or disrespect of 
the others. 


For an outstanding example of the intensity and virulence that could re- 
sult from a full working partnership between political suspicion and religious 
animosity, we must consider the mysterious case of the mutilated Herms, which 
^ill awaits its definitive solution. Whether it was but a midnight frolic of young 
blades “swoln with insolence and wine,” or in some oblique and obscure way 


Plutarch, Pericles 35. 

DIagoras the atheist was convicted of 
serbal impiety and condemned to death in 
absentia, a price being set on his head, in 
about the year 415; Protagoras, accord- 
ing to a widely accepted tradition, which, 
howocr, Durnct questions (John Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy, I, p. 117), was prose- 


cuted for expressing doubts whether 
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burned by the public executioner in ^ 
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ding atheism or the teaching of astronomy' 
on which these prosecutions were 
See Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos, 1^ •” 
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a s>mbolic act perpetrated b> oltgarcluc enemies of the democrac>, or the 
outcome of some >ct more bidden moti\c, slial! perhaps never know What 
vse do knou is that the rcspoiiMbilitj for tiic desecration vs as laid at the doors 
of those to whom irreligion could plausibly be imputed, to the well to do, the 
social group to vs horn association with the sophists had attached in many minds 
the suspicion of godfesenc'^s Information was unearthed against a club of men 
suspected of oligarchic leanings, and a plot to overthrow the democracy was 
inferred therefrom The incident grew to serious proportions, with conse 
qucnces that rev erberated for y cars in the political mind of Athens And in the 
process it made very clear the sinister element in tlic exacerbated democracy 
For men were put to dcalli on the flimsiest of evidence, and a mihtary expeSt 
lion of the first magnitude was deprived, when actually in operation, of its 
ablest leader, whom the same demos bad appointed In the lurid light of such 
ways of conducting public business, the democracy did not show to its best and 
soberest advantage, and citizens of means were warned of the danger m which 
they stood, should any occasion for suspicion arise against them . 

We see, then, that the demos did, m a way, hate and distrust the "educated” 
sufficiently to make insecure the very lives of prominent Athenians who might 
attract their suspicion or displeasure Numerous instances could he displayed 
in which lesser public displeasure resulted in banishment or fining of generals 
or ambassadors vvho failed to achieve the successes expected of them It is 
clear that the picture of an Athens where the "educated” were hated and sup 
pressed, though not true simp/ici/cr, is not "nonsense ” It was, m fact, suffi 
cicnily true to affect seriously the sense of mutuality in Athenian political life 
After 411 n C , when the revolution of the Four Hundred had given the demo 
cratic sympathizers in llieir turn reason to fear for their lives, the natural 
reaction expressed itself in the so called "democratic terror,* and no one who 
reviews the record of confiscations and banishments arising, often enough, 
from mere or even merely alleged association with the antidemocratic regime, 
will be moved to style that appellation a complete misnomer These abuses, it 
IS true, were greatly exceeded by those of the second oligarchic revolution yet 
to come, for which in their turn they had sowed the seed, and m consequence 
the general reader of Greek history is apt to be almost unaware of their occur 
rence, and thus tends to fall the more easily into an uncritical idealization of 
the democracy The situation had become one in which there was little trust or 
sense of civic unity to be found anywhere It is not without significance in this 
connection that Euripides, whose sympathies after about 421 B c had become 
alienated from the trend of Athenian democracy, accepted the invitation of 
the Macedonian tyrant Archelaus and removed himself permanently from the 
Atheman scene 


'°CAH V P 324 Anytns (who however escaped by hnb 
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The fate of the generals after Arginusae is a grim reminder of this loss of 
civic unity. A really substantial naval victory had been won. The generals in 
charge had dispatched two officers to rescue those Athenians still alive aboard 
the disabled vessels and to gather up the bodies of the dead, when a sudden 
storm (so it was maintained) rendered their mission impracticable. We need 
not repeat in detail the whole of the distressing tale. What needs to be stated 
here can be briefly told: six generals, men of high standing and credence, 
against whom no substantial case had been made out, were deprived of their 
constitutional right of separate trials, and, after a certain Socrates the philos- 
opher, who chanced to be the presiding officer on that day, had refused to put 
the illegal question to the vote, were nevertheless collectively condemned to 
death by his majesty the people of Athens. One of the condemned was the son 
of Pericles; two others were men whose services to the cause of democracy, 
both Athenian democracy and Samian, had been outstanding. It was the pos- 
session of power such as this and the disposition to use it, when crossed in its 
purposes and under the sway of passion, as a lethal weapon against those who 
had fallen from its grace, that justified many thoughtful men in likening the 
demos in action to his reputed opposite, the tyrant in power. 

Here we may briefly raise a question not directly confronted by Popper,^®^ 
but compellingly germane to the interest of any thoughtful friend of free and 
democratic government. We have just seen that the Athenian law sought, un- 
successfully in the case of the Arginusae generals, to interpose some safeguards 
between the demos and the individual who had excited public indignation. But 
It IS equally important to ask whether this same law provided any protection 
for individuals or groups who were dissatisfied with the existing institutions 
and wished to introduce changes looking to some further limitation on the 
irect power of the demos. What, if any, opportunity existed for even the most 
moderate opposition party to urge by orderly legal methods a change in the 
constitution? 

revolution of 4U, with the introduction of a compuisory oath 
taken by all citizens to ’ - 


support the existing democracy, and ii 


prevailing suspicion and hostility against all oligarchs 
a possibility nlainlv AiA irs t>... ® . 


of the 

-VI.. 1 . , — O'—— *♦** '.'liKaiuxts ur iicai oligarchs, such 

^ “P^rt from this, dating probabiy 

nuard' ' TV' ™ Areopagus was shorn of its powers as 

The constitution, there was inciuded among the basic iaws of 

mens the graphe paranomon,” whereby whoever introduced a measure 
law was open to indictment, and in suffi- 
cenliy serrous cases, habie to the death penaity. This provision, which served 
many a harmiess and usefui purpose,'" had in it aiso the potentiaiity of dis- 


* Popper assumes at one point in his 

argument that Athenian law was freely open 
to rehision; see our p. 640 below. 


Cambridge Ancient History, V, p- 349. 
***See Grote, History of Greece (con- 
densed), 1907. pp. 323-324. 
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couraging effectively the introduction of measures of reform. Concrete evi- 
dence of the operation of this principle as a defense against constitutional 
change is largely lacking, but it is arguable that its general effect must have 
been in the direction of driving into the conspiratorial underground all serious 
advocates of substantial change.**® There is thus reason to believe that Athe- 
nian democracy would have been saved some of its excesses and would have 
gained in inner security and concord, could it have found some alternative way 
of safeguarding the legal foundations of its power- 

In introducing his defense of the Athenian empire, Popper has disclaimed 
any intention to justify the evils or brutalities incidental to its beneficent 
activity, mentioning certain “wanton attacks** of which it has been held guilty, 
but rendering the phrase innocuous by the instant qualification, “if such have 
occurred.” We wish to tear away this hypothetical screenwork and take a 
glance at the methods of compulsion employed, not wantonly but from calcula- 
tion, in the maintenance and extension of Athenian imperial power, methods 
the harshness of which was of course intensified by the chronic state of war. 
Two examples will suffice. In the fourth year of the struggle with Sparta, 
Mitylenc, one of the supposedly free allies, as distinct from subject cities of 
the Athenian empire, attempted with the promise of Spartan aid to break away, 
and was finally induced to surrender after a siege which had been exceedingly 
costly to the Athenians in pride as well as in pocket. At the assembly held to 
determine the fate of the captured city it was voted, on Cleon’s motion, in 
order to dissuade other cities from revolting, to put to death all men of military 
age, and sell into slavery the noncombatants. On the following day the matter 
was reconsidered at a second meeting of the assembly and by a very narrow 
margin the vote was rescinded. The ship bearing the revocation of the original 
vote arrived at Mitylene barely in time to stay the execution.*®® The Athenians 
thus, by good luck and on second thought, were able to withdraw their con- 
demnation of these many thousands of persons. But the narrow margin by 
which the more merciful proposal was carried shows that even on the second 
day a number amounting probably to several thousand Athenian citizens were 
still willing to follow Cleon’s cold-blooded policy. This incident displays also 


Instances of the application of this 
law in the fifth century apparently are few, 
teing limited to its use, or attempted use, 
on behalf of persons threatened with illegal 
prosecution, or against a measure intro- 
duced in the assembly without due for- 
mality. See Bonner and Smith, The Admin^ 
istration of Justice from Homer to Aris- 
totle, I, pp. 225, 265-266, 267. But in 411 
B.c. it was felt necessary formally to sus- 
pend it before the measures constituting 
the new oligarchic government were openly 
proposed; obviously, therefore, it nas re- 


garded as a formidable barrier to constitu- 
tional change {Cambridge Ancient History, 
V, p. 328). In the fourth century, it de- 
generated into a source of nuisance suits 
brought against prominent politicians Bat 
the fear of being suspected as an “oli- 
garch,” if one should propose such a meas- 
ure as the restoration of the Areopagus, 
was still alive in the fourth century, as is 
evident in the cautious tones of Isocrates, 
Areop- S8ff. 

** Cambridge Ancient History, V, 223- 
218. 
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one of the unfortunate features of the Athenian democratic system, which put 
such decisions in the power of a large popular assembly liable to be swayed 
by the tempestuous eloquence of a Cleon. 

But the outstanding example of the self-regarding coercion underlying 
Athenian im perialism is undoubtedly the notorious Melian incident, the Lidice, 
one might say, of the Peloponnesian war. In its simplest terms, here was an 
application of the imperialist principle in its most ruthless form, '^Obedite aut 
obite”; and the latter alternative, having been chosen, was remorselessly en- 
forced: the male population executed, the women and children sold as slaves. 
“The Athenians” were “on the whole the most humane people in Greece, as 
Grote has truly said; but, Grote also acknowledges, “humanity, according to 
our ideas, cannot be predicated of any Greeks.” Against the background 
of these two episodes, one may marvel at Popper’s ability to believe that the 
ordinary Athenians were so “tenderhearted” that they were “on the verge of 
abolishing slavery.^®^ In both cases we see the subordination of any regard for 
mutuality of interests within the empire, or for human rights, to the absolute 
ends of Athenian prestige and power. 

But quite apart from evaluation of the specific evils of his favorite im* 
perialism, Popper has quietly provided a principle designed to atone for them 
in advance. It is assumed, of course, that the overcoming of tribalism is 
eminently justifiable end; imperialism, it is asserted, was the “only” means 
thereto; it is now the servant of that end, and as such endowed with full moral 
authority. It has become a necessary organ of historical advance. Now, this is 
an extraordinary doctrine to emanate from the man who has shown no mercy 
to the historian Meyer for adopting a form of this very principle. Meyer, it 
appears, had expressed his scorn for the “flat and moralizing evaluation of 
those who judge “great political undertakings with the yardstick of civil 
morality. This Popper declares to be an obvious piece of Hegelianism, a form 
of historicism, and as such condemned by the whole gravamen of his book-^*’” 
By what warrant, then, can Popper justify his oivn practice when he gives a 
right of eminent domain to Athenian imperialism to pursue its way untroubled 
by the yardstick of the moral standards with which Plato had measured it and 
oun it wanting? One may ask how Popper would judge the case of some 
cont<^porary political democracy,” with perhaps a creditable colonial rec- 
ord behind it, which should today declare its aim of forcibly uniting the 
nations of thc^ world into one community under its benevolent hegemony- 
Could he consistently refuse allegiance to this fonvard-looking program, pre- 


Cambridge Ancient Hutory, V, p. 281 
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senling itself as tlie “only” ivay of superseding “nationalist exclusiveness”? 
And were lie to yield to the understandable, even creditable, impulse of re- 
jecting this crocodile claim to historical necessity, would he not be owing 
something of an apology to Plato? 

Enough has perhaps been said already of Popper’s defense of the empire 
on the ground of the supposititious interest taken by the Athenians in the 
initiative and independence” of the allied cities, as a consequence of the duty 
imposed upon goods transported by sea by these cities. In the face of the 
centralized control by tlie Athenian assembly and law courts of the conditions 
under which the affairs of the empire should be carried on, this reference to 
“independence” is in any case a curious way of expressing the idea of the 
Athenians* assumed active concern for increasing the volume of allied trade. 
Wliat Popper has contrived to convey to his reader is the image of the Athenian 
empire in the likeness of a mutual heneht society, holding out to its free mem- 
bers security and numerous other attractive features in return for a modest 
contribution. It is almost superfluous to remark that an invitation to join was 
quite as mandator)’ as llic payment of the duly. And it is significant that only 
some four years after the duty was imposed, it was under fully democratic 
auspices withdrawn, and the tribute reinstated.^®' 

Popper’s further defense of the empire is conducted largely in terms of two 
comparisons, the first with Rome, the second with Sparta. He objects against 
the historians of antiquity in general, especially his disliked Meyer, that they 
have failed to observe the superiority of Athenian imperialism to that of 
Rome. Now it is hard to imagine that Popper Is really asking us to blame Plato 
for the lack of clairvoyance. But the fact remains that the discussion manages 
to imply that it was blameworthy for a contemporary to have failed to observe 
the liberal quality of Athenian imperialism which he, Popper, has demonstrated 
by means of a comparison with Rome. 

Nor is the contrast as clearly indicative of Athenian liberalism as we are 
asked to believe. To suggest that it was highly creditable to the Athenians to 
abstain from the later Roman practice of shipping home the “cultural posses- 
sions” of conquered cities, is to forget that Athens was already well supplied 
with that species of owl. As to the offer of citizenship to the people of Samos, 
it may well have been a “very interesting instance” of a political invention; 


See Merritt, Wade-Gery, and McGreg- 
or, The Athenian Tribute Lists, II, 1949, 
p. 45, and III, 1950, p. 363, These same 
scholars also offer evidence (pp. 364-365) 
to show that the Athenians continued, into 
the latest days of their empire, to regard 
themselves as the sovereign determiners — 
and chief beneficiaries — of the uses to 
which the imperial revenues should be put. 

*** Popper, p. 586, complains of the in- 


justice of Meyer’s failure to “credit . . , 
the Athenians with a constitutional inven- 
tion of the first order,” and of his giving the 
credit to Rome for a less liberal form of it. 
But that is to shift the issue from the ques- 
tion of political history and action to one 
of political theory. No one doubts the pri- 
macy of the Greeks, particularly Athenian 
Greeks, in this latter dom&ln. iTe were, 
however, asking quite a different question. 
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but it will not greatly help the Athenian democracy to a reputation ior true, 
practicing liberalism. It should, first, be remembered that a very special inti* 
macy obtained between the Athenian democracy and the citizens of Samos, dat* 
ing from the time of the oligarchic revolution of 412-411, at which time the 
Athenian fleet, headquartered at Samos, had sponsored an overthrow of the 
Samian oligarchs, and having established the rule of the native democrats, had 
entered with them into a solemn compact of mutual support. And the desperate 
eleventh-hour gesture of offering them the citizenship was heavy with tragic 
irony. This bid for the continued favor of her last ally against Sparta, on 
the eve of her collapse, was the beginning of a policy which, undertaken 
in time, might have forestalled the disasters that now brought it to this futile 
birth. For universalism in the area of citizenship was precisely what the Athe- 
nian demos in its prosperous times had been most determined not to permit. We 
have seen that Pericles himself had supplied the narrow exclusiveness of the 
Athenian citizenship with a legal base. From that time on, the hard and fast 
line was drawn between those of pure Athenian blood, the superiors and 
hereditary rulers, and those who were disqualified by even a trace of the im* 
pure blood of any other origin. And this line the Athenians had with difficulty 
been able to bring themselves to breach even in isolated instances when disaster 
overtook them. If we are in search of seasonable advocates of equal rights for 
citizens of the allied states of the empire, we shall have to turn to the chronic 
satirist of the new democracy, Aristophanes, whose Lysistrata’s advice we have 
already heard. A comparison between the Athenian demos and this mouthpiece 
of conservatism would disclose the advantage in liberalism to be on the 
unexpected side. 

Bearing more immediately on Plato’s political opinions is Popper’s second 
comparison,^ that between Athenian imperialism and Spartan “methods in 
foreign affairs.” As will be seen by a glance at the earlier given tabulation, 
e rst two, together with the last, of his six methods, are not primarily mat- 
ters of foreign policy; number (3), independence of trade, while it may be so 

some respects, was, in the case of Sparta, aimed more at securing simplicity 
o living than at influencing the affairs of other states, and hence was, by in* 
^nt. domestic, like the first two. Taken together, these four add up simply to 
opper s unfavorable description of the Lycurgean constitution of Sparta. They 
are not properly a description of her foreign policy. Numbers (4) and (5), 
retusal to mix with inferiors and domination of neighbor states, respectively, 
are not points of contrast between Athens and Sparta. They are actually com- 
mon features. Our text has already had occasion to underline Athenian pri^e 
in racial purity and refusal to grant parity of citizenship to those not bom to it. 
Ihis and Athenian domination over neighboring states were basic rules in the 
liook of the Athenian empire. The completeness with which they were enforced 


See p. 311 al>o>e. 
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left little to be desired, as the names of Antisthenes and of Melos (strange pair) 
will serve to remind us. Sparta’s actual foreign policy, if Popper had chosen to 
describe it, was not endearing — witness the imposition of close oligarchies of 
Spartan choosing on cities of the former Athenian empire, after the Spartan 
victory in 405 B.c."*'* Plato would be open to criticism had he approved such 
methods, but he did not; which is perhaps why, in describing Sparta, Popper 
chose instead to point to Lyourgean provisions which he believes he has estab- 
lished as being favored by Plato. 

At first glance it is not easy to make sense of Popper’s assertion that Athe- 
nian democracy ivon the Peloponnesian war: that to represent this war as end- 
ing in 404, when Athens capitulated, is in fact a “distortion,” “for the demo- 
crats fought on”; and that in the end, as we have reported above, they turned 
“defeat . . . into victory.” One gasps at this deft juggle that seems to tivisl his- 
tory to its purpose. But on second thought, what has happened becomes quite 
clear. Popper has fused the war of Athens against Sparta with the struggle be- 
tween the Athenian democratic parly and the Athenian oligarchs. He views 
them both essentially as efforts of the democratic way of life against the advo- 
cates of the closed society. And he judges the success of both by their outcome, 
the date of this outcome to be chosen arbitrarily by himself, and the influence 
of cooperating causes of the success to be neglected. 

Now, we can admire, with Popper, the heroism and devotion to the cause 
of popular government displayed by the Athenian democrats under Thrasybu- 
lus, who ended the oligarchic rule of terror. We can share Popper’s deep dis- 
approval of the Thirty and their bloody and short-sighted regime. We can re- 
joice with him that the democratic form of rule was refotablished and proved 
itself, on the whole, so moderate in its conduct. And we can accept his judg- 
ment that within Athens itself the moral victory rested with the upholders of 
popular government. But we need not join him in his blindness to the defects 
and therefore also to the failures of Athenian democracy. We can look steadily 
at the fact that the war with Sparta was lost: that the purposes for which Athens 
entered the war were not achieved, and that after the loss of her empire and the 
expenditure of much blood and treasure, she found herself blockaded by land 
and sea, starving, and at the absolute mercy of whatever terms her conquerors 
should impose. And when these conquerors, after the defeat of the Thirty, for 
their own purposes permitted the democracy to resume functioning, and when, 
a little later, the Persians, again for their own purposes, made possible the 
rebuilding of the walls, we cannot penhit this restoration to be called the 
victory of democracy. Our own confidence in the democratic principle docs 
not require to be bolstered by the mistaken proof that in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., in the form in which it was then embodied at Athens H enabled 
its supporters to win wars. Unless we recognize that the Atheni.ms of this 


c./f.ff.. VI. rp. 27-28, a 
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period were conscious of having suffered a major defeat, of having lost not 
only empire but their earlier pride in their national strength and confidence in 
their national security, we can not understand why Plato and others among his 
contemporaries could have supposed that democracy, like the unrestricted 
oligarchy of 404, had been discredited. 

There remains one sizeable stain upon the Athenian democratic scutcheon, 
which Popper has done his desperate best to remove, the judicial murder of 
Socrates; his condemnation, while it was by no means the unanimous verdict 
of the court, still serves to remind us of the less liberal component within the 
democracy. This cleansing is not merely a difficult operation; it is an embar- 
rassment. It requires a tacit retraction of some previously made claims; for 
manifestly, if Socrates and the Athenian demos that condemned him were 
both as advertised, animated by the liberal democratic spirit, why, then pal- 
pably the trial could never have resulted as it did. And so Popper, in order 
to resolve the dilemma, has chosen to blame the teaching of Socrates him- 
self, representing his accusers as mild and moderate men, who desired only 
to exile this teacher of doctrines which they could hardly regard as other 
than dangerous to democracy itself. Popper’s assertion that death was not 
the penalty sought by the accusers, though he is not alone in the opinion, is 
rather in the nature of a compliment to their reputation ; at any rate, they 
proposed the death penalty, and no accusers could do more.^®’’ We need not 
regard their intended moderation as proved. But for Popper to imply that 
Socratic teaching could reasonably be regarded as dangerous to democracy 
is matter for astonishment. The reader may recall the declared judgment of 
Crossman, earlier quoted, that the mission of Socrates had in fact undermined 


Burnet argues m his note on Apology 
35 e 1-38 b 9 {Plato's Euthyphro, Apology 
of Socrates, and Crito, 1924) , and we do not 
doubt his contention, that accusers who in- 
tended only exile were well advised to pro- 
pose death as a penalty, since in that case 
the convicted defendant, wishing at all 
events to save his life, was fairly certain to 
otier to go into exile as the alternative. But 
accusers who intended in all earnestness to 
encompass the death of the defendant had 
also to propose death. There seems, indeed, 
no ^possibility of knowing Anytus’ or Mele- 
tus intent. It could be maintained with 
more reason that the judges of Socrates 
^ould hate accepted his banishment, had 
he proposed it (see Crito 52 B-C) But 
three-fifths of the*e judges obviously pre- 
ferred to condemn him to death, rather 
than to permit him freedom to teach; if 
Diogenes Laertius is to he trusted, 300 of 
501 so toted. The remaining two-fifths. 


however, have genuine claim to our respect, 
and to the exoneration which Burnet and, 
following him, Popper, have sought to W- 
tend to the court as a whole and to the 
accusers. 

It appears certain that the condemna- 
tion of Socrates, like the earlier attacks 
upon Anaxagoras and Aspasia, was groun 
ed upon both political and religious motives, 
the relative strength of which can scarce y 
be precisely measured. Burnet has insi«te 
upon the essentially political motivation o 
Socrates’ accusers, and it is therefore the 
more interesting to find him recognizing 
that the success of their attack was depen 
enl upon the existence among the common 
citizens of hostility to disturbers of th® 
popular religion. Thus he speaks, in hi* 
edition of the Euthyphro, note on 2 a 1. ® 
the “accusers of Socrates and the religion® 
prejudices to which they appealed.” 
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democracy, and that his death, however regrettable, was “justified”; no so- 
ciety could be expected to tolerate such exaltation of the search for truth 
above the necessity of social stability. Now Grossman, one must observe, is 
true to his own assumptions in so regarding Socrates, On his view, each so- 
ciety lives by institutions which embody and preserve its values; within it 
there arise individuals with vision to discern values yet unrealized; the tragic 
choice perennially confronting mankind lies between preserving the old, and 
permitting the destructive criticism which dissolves the old in order to make 
place for the new. But Popper has no right to such an argument. To him, 
freedom of thought and of expression is of the essence of the new, the open 
society, which once for all provides the institutional framework within which 
alone humanity can rightly live. To tamper with this basic requirement is, in 
his o^m vocabulary, to turn back, and back inevitably “the whole way,” “to 
the beasts” — repression by “brutal violence” By accepting the principle of 
the death penalty for heretical opinion, the restored Athenian democracy is 
thus condemned by Popper’s own ruling. He has merely withheld the admis- 
sion from his reader. 

We may add that Popper’s democracy is not helped by the “proof” that he 
has offered, that Socrates was himself its stanchest advocate. There is essen- 
tial incredibility in the combined picture of this Socrates, a devoted democrat, 
explaining his lifelong devotion with crystal clarity across the centuries to 
Popper, but failing to communicate it to his democratic listeners; and of 
these listeners, who, as reasonable men, could hardly fail to see the danger 
to their humanitarian individualist ideals, which arose from this man’s cham- 
pionship of these same ideals. 

Let us rejoice in our new freedom from the tormenting complexity of these 
converging errors, and ask our usual and basic question: how could Plato 
reasonably have regarded the trial and condemnation of Socrates? To Plato s 
eyes it must have appeared a subversion of all values. We have seen that 
Socrates had not figured in Plato’s eyes as the advocate of democracy, but 
rather as its critic. Plato had interpreted his teaching as pointing in the direc- 
tion of a quite different political ideal. But to Plato, Socrates was none the 
less the loyal son of Athens, who had made it his life’s work to teach humane 
and universal wisdom to his kinsmen the Athenians and to all others who 
could receive it. Whether or not a death sentence had been originally in- 
tended, the fact remained that in the end agents of the Athenian democracy 
had invoked and executed the final penalty upon “the best and wisest of the 
men of that time.” By this action they seemed to Plato to have conMCted 
themselves of that veritable ignorance which is wickedness. If he could not 
accept the oligarchs, whose representatives, the Tliirty, had stained thcir 
hands with the blood of so many innocent fellow citizens, neither could he 
accept these “many” who had put to death Socrates. Popper may be able to 
condone the democratic prosecutors, against his pnnciples, by putting him- 
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self in their places and thus seeing how Socrates must have looked to them. 
We must do as much for Plato, if we are to understand how this catastrophic 
event must have affected his judgment of popular government. 

Standing now at the end of our review of Popper’s defense of the Athe- 
nian democracy, we may conclude with a generalization. Underlying Popper s 
whole argument is the conviction that opinion has been led by partisan mis- 
representation into a systematic error in its appraisal of the Athenian achieve- 
ment: the world had read “gray” where the true reading was, humanly speak- 
ing, “white.” We are urged to make this one simple change; then History will 
be herself again, and all may yet he well. But, as our argument has sought to 
establish, this reversal will not do. If put to a forced option between the two, 
we would do better to rest in the conviction that something more solid than 
a tendentious distortion” underprops the accepted view that real weaknesses, 
moral and practical, were inherent in the Athenian version of democracy, 
and contributed substantially to its overthro^v. 


All that Popper has told us of the aims and beliefs of the oligarchic party 
at Athens is presumably designed as a help in understanding the political 
loyalties to which Plato was predestined by family and class ties, and the dark 
significance of the party allegiance to which, Popper believes, he had, before he 
wrote the Republic, committed himself. And now he describes for us a Plato 
who, resolved upon the necessity of overthrowing the Athenian democracy, 
approves in all essentials the program of the Old Oligarch (as Popper has in- 
^rpreted it) and of Critias, who had only attempted to carry it into effect.'®'* 
By this one assertion, Popper has identified Plato with the most extreme class 
of oligarchs, and has attributed to him, one should note, their qualities of 
reac erous willingness to call in the Spartans and to murder citizens by the 
n re s. is Plato, unappalled by “the most ruthless use of violence,” asks 
only the question why Critias failed.*” 

The answer that Popper imagines Plato as giving is that Critias had 
aontimenls, the necessity of wedding people to their 
ins. lato saw that this could not be attained by defying the love of justice; 
n the contrary men must be taught that justice is inequality, and that the 

“nerhln ' *>1^ individual.” i»s Thus did Plato anticipate, 

nrineinl ^ *‘'e revolt against freedom,” the 

noble Lnf Pi-osont oneself as the champion of all those 

self V ? tr " “*1 ‘h- aim Plato set him- 

self wth marvelous skdl to effectuate. Beyond the addition of this new prin- 


’“Popper, p. 190. This is a necessary 
inlcrenco from what Popper represents as 
Uic tram ol thouRlit followed by Plato in 
conlcmplatinB tlie failure of Critias We 
ha\c not wished to burden the reader with 


the lengthy quotations of Popper that would 
be required were we to employ his precise 
words. 

^ Popper, p. 190. 

*** ibid , p. 190. 
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ciple. Popper finds nothing of consequence to distinguish Plato from his 
predecessors in the ugly confraternity of oligarchs.^»» This Plato it would be 
a misnomer or a euphemism to call a philosopher; he is rather a practical 
crypto-counter-revolutionist, who directed the energies of a lifetime to fram- 
ing propaganda, disguised as dialogues, for a new Athenian oligarchic revo- 
lution which should succeed where Cntias had failed. 

But where, we may ask, is Popper’s proof that Plato did so ally himself 
with the Athenian forces of reaction? Where is Plato’s proposal for the re- 
form of Athens, the new oligarchic constitution irhich Plato hoped to see 
pul into effect, the program which “in the political field,” as Popper has told 
us, “added but little to the old oligarchic program”?^®® And here we come 
upon a discovery which is at first sight inherently incredible; yet there is no 
escaping a conclusion which, for whatever reasons, Popper has not seen fit 
explicitly to state in this connection: Popper is implying that the Republic 
itself, interpreted as Platons major expression of the oligarchic faiths was a 
species of blueprint of the oligarchic political order that Plato hoped that he, 
himself, might be able to establish in the place of the democracy, at his native 
Athens. It is not only propaganda, it Is itself the program. And Popper is 
also implying (since, it must be recollected, we have no other sources for 
such knowledge), that indications exist, in the Republic and in Plato’s other 
dialogues, sufficient to prove that Plato would have approved its installation, 
if necessary, by violent means. 

What we have been asked to see is, one might say, an optical impossibility 
save to an eye in frenzy rolling: to bring together in one view the streets and 
market places of the real Athens, and the “airy burgomasters,” as Milton 
called them, of Plato’s political and philosophic dream. The truth is that we 
have been finding it more and more difficult to see what Popper has succes- 
sively asked us to see, as he has developed his panorama of Plato’s Athens. 

It will be remembered how progressively different from our own was Popper’s 
vision of the oligarchs, of the Great Generation and the Athenian demos, and 
finally of Socrates; and now in the conjunction of Platonopolis and the actual 
Athens, and of Plato and the Thirty Tyrants, made only more cynically so- 
phisticated, the ultimate disparity is reached. 

Popper has not recalled to us explicitly, here in his discussion of the po- 


pp. 190, 193-194 

®“Not content with ascribing to Plato 
the items in the oligarchic creed, Popper 
has also (note 64 to chapter 10, p. 609) 
committed himself to the view that “most 
of Plato’s political proposals, including the 
. . . communism of women and chfl^en, 
were ‘in the air’ in the Periclean period 
and (Popper, p. 193) were those very pro- 
posals “against which Pericles had once 
argued.” We are told (cf. Popper, p. 182) 


that it b in the Thucydidean Funeral Ora- 
tion that this argumentation was carried 
on: “Pericles’ speech is ... a defense . • . 
perhaps even an attack . . . directed fin 
part] . . . against the totalitarian ring” at 
Athens. This conception of the Periclean 
Funeral Oration as directed against utophn 
ideal constitutions, complete with com- 
munism of women and children, is an airy 
construction for which no solid foundation 
h supplied. 
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litical scene, what he has told us in his earlier chapters about Plato’s Republic. 
Undoubtedly, however, he is expecting us to recall the elements upon which 
he laid such stress in his analysis of the ideal city. If, then, we think back to 
those earlier chapters, we shall see that these elements, in their out-of-focus 
fashion, correspond to the items on the creed he has ascribed to the oligarchs 
of Athens, almost every item having its quasi-equivalent; the one important 
exception is that in Plato’s state alone is found that insistence upon aristo- 
cratic birth, as prerequisite to privilege, which, as we have seen. Popper could 
not consistently ascribe to the Athenian oligarchs in general. It is in view of 
this formal correspondence, achieved by selective emphasis and distortion, 
that he has been able to bring his “witch hunt’’ to its predetermined close, 
and to identify Plato’s “program” with that of the most extreme oligarchs. 
He has construed the Republic as an archaic, an arrested state, the very 


antithesis of an open society, the bulk of its population degraded into “human 
cattle,” drudging doers of the “dirty work,” held to their tasks by a com- 
bination of deceptive propaganda and the actual armed might of the race- 
proud and racially distinct master class; a city aping Sparta and rejecting 
Athens, self-sufficient, without trade or other liberalizing contact with the 
outside world, cemented into collectivist unity by the mere contrivance of a 
state religion.^"! To clear the way, “clean the canvas,” for this new construc- 
tion, Plato was prepared to “purity, purge, expel, deport and kill. (“Liquida- 
tion” is the terrible modern term for it.)” “= And at its head stood a medicine 
man in the mask of a philosopher, Plato himself, scion of ancient royalty, 
exclusive master of the abracadabracal nuptial number, by means of which he 
intended magically to control the destinies of all the inhabitants.^”® 

not er truly remarkable consequence arises from Popper’s assertion 
at, except for the Pareto addition, Plato’s political program contains almost 
nothing beyond “the old oligarchic program” which he has also described as 
e theory ... of the Old Oligarch and the Thirty.” Turning the statement 
around, we see that the Old Oligarch and the Thirty have been credited with 
nothing less than the creation in all essentials, of Plato’s Republic. For how- 
ever much Popper is prepared to trim away from this work of theoretical con- 

he regards as its essential 
message, he is still leaving it much substance; witness his long description of 

conC''‘v"';i.'" """ 'hi® suhstance is said to have been 

contained m the program ’ of the Old Oligarch (who, as we have seen, made 
no constructive recommendatio ns and did not even advocate any actionL 

Popper mScTlW P' '82; love of Sparta, p. 47; relieioo* 

mention for the opposh P ll"! 


^ / , — ‘•o.avinui.s, wc may nere 

mention for the opposition to change, p 
39; the caste state and “human cattle,” 
p. 52; hatred of the virtues of the open 
society, p. 117; hatred of trade, p. 87; op- 
position to naval imperialism and democ- 


to chapter 8, p. 560. 

*” Popper, p. 163. 

“/fcitf., p. 150-152. We discuss this no- 
tion of Plato’s royal descent on pp. 462-463 
®nd the “number” on pp. 450ff. 
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and in that of the Thirty — presumably their intentions regarding the con- 
stitution to be set up after they should have pacified the city. In so doing, he 
has outrun any documentation which he has made available.^®^ 

This picture of a conspiratorial Plato, hardly distinguishable from a Grit- 
ias, hoping to be summoned at any moment to direct the forcible restoration 
of his fellow Athenians to the tribal cage, presents us with a perhaps in- 
soluble problem in refutation, except in so far as our entire enterprise 
achieves a solution. From the nature of the case Plato never had an oppor- 
tunity explicitly to disclaim it. The best one can do is to bring it out of the 
midnight atmosphere in which it was generated and expose it to the action of 
the charities and serenities of Plato’s available self-expressions in his writings, 
from which gradually a different and quite incompatible portrait will emerge. 
We shall now examine some of the more important passages in the dialogues 
bearing on the Athenian political scene as Plato knew it from report or at first 
hand, from Solon up to the time of his own maturity. It inll 
arrange his opinions according to subject matter under ^ 

(1) tL assembly, the popular courts, and election to office (2) the states 

men of Athens and the working of the Athenian constitution (^ refo™ 

the Athenian constitution, (4) revolutionary violence, and (5) the 

The assembly the popular courts, and election to office. We have 
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the ApoHy and the Crito are evidence that Socrams had hem set 
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”*The Thirty included lost Constitution of the Athenians, ha 
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In the Uorgias me rhetoric commonly employed in the courts lor me ai- 
tainment of the speaker’s ends, regardless of truth and in defiance of moral 
values, is branded a pseudo-art, the deceptive shadow of the true art of jus- 
tice (463-465). Ignorance is ironically charged upon the Athenian assembly 
in the Protagoras (319 B-D), when Socrates drily infers that this august 
body must believe that virtue, in the sense of enlightened public policy, can 
not be taught, from the fact that although only the expert is allowed to speak 


uuuy musi uciicvc iiiai virtue, in me sense oi eniigntenea puDiic poiiuj', 
not be taught, from the fact that although only the expert is allowed to speak 
to issues involving professional knowledge, all sorts and conditions of men 
are allowed to hold forth upon the larger questions of state. We recall in thi*^ 
connection an earlier adduced passage from the Republic (492 B-C), in 
which the power of the assembly, or other large functional grouping of the 
demos, to pervert the attitudes and value judgments of the young men is 
likened to that of a great sophist. What the Gorgias told us of the defeating 
of justice in courts and assembly by the counterfeit presentments of rhetoric, 
the Republic reaffirms; we hear also of the sinister machinations of the po- 
litical clubs, whereby a man can escape conviction for his crimes. The same 
criticism of the courts is evidenced in the sharp Hogarthian picture of the 
shrewdly ready pleader in the Theaetetus (172 E), his soul made slavish and 
stunted by the pressures of the harsh environment to which it has been sub- 
jected, practicing his crooked little art of ingratiation (it is hinted that bribes 
tiave been given and received) in competition with a “fellow slave,” before 
their common master (the judges) who stands over both “holding some case 
or other in his hands.” It might seem the final proof of Plato’s hostility to 
courts and assemblies that in the ideal Republic, there is no actual or con- 
ceivable provision for an assembly, and we can infer from 433 E that he is 

^ p amng t e t enian dicastic system with tribunals conducted by the guard- 
ians themselves. 

of these inseparable elements of Athenian po- 
nartirin' r ‘hat “apolity,” abstention from active political 

ratpu ^ with and perhaps originally derived from Soc- 

of the n f principle from the inequities and unmeaning dangers 

famoL . •? 7T- striking expression in the 

irCSofi r n T"! “r'*'"® '■ 

for an ideal n Vt 1 , 'u* hy no means surprising that in his plan 

were associated precisely these features which 

unsparina crif dangers. But from all this 

that pTa"o ZoZX be erroneous to conclude 

any oit TltT ier - ‘k® ®by of Athens or in 

r '®®ked to reformed versions of both 

956 B-95nrTrr r, ^>®>® A, 768 A-C, 
B 9o8 A). To nd them of their faults, he relied upon the raising of the 
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educational level of all of the citizens the outlawry of morally irresponsible 
rhetoric (937 D-938 C), and, in relation to the courts, the enjoining upon the 
presiding officer of a special duty to restrain those very abuses noted in the 
Apology as frequent in the Athenian courts (949 B). There was, it is true, to 
be change in the method of selecting the Council which, as at Athens, supplied 
guidance to the Assembly, and above the popular courts a higher court of 
appeal was to be added. But with these alterations, Plato was prepared to be- 
lieve that the popular assembly of all the citizens, and the popular courts, had 
still substantial contributions to make to the improvement of the life of Greece. 

Of some importance is Plato’s attitude toward another feature of the 
Athenian political system, the choice of officials by election. Plato does not 
regard this practice as typically democratic, in this respect differing markedly 
hom ourselves; to him and to his fellow Greeks it was the lot which char- 
acterized democracy. Nor does Plato express disapproval of election, even m 
the Republic. Certainly he does not leave room for it in his ideal city, the 
guardians are a self-perpetuating body, like many a professional group m our 
own day. But in any other city, as with the popular assembly c™^ 
in the case of election, Plato is its convinced advocate, and believes A^t^ 
all citizens should be eligible to every office, and that all who not shirked 
their duty of military service should possess the vote. In ^ f 

to practicality, as he conceives it, by setting up property qualifications for 
some of the Councilmen and for those competent esta^e-managers m the 
service of the city, the City-stewards and the Market-stewards; ye it is o 
completely open ekctions that^he rests his hope of securing the best men for 

^"TtelllVn'of Atol and .be working of the Athenian constitmion. 

Herip:fa - 

sentially moral approach ‘ P „ g^at and, as nc shall see, 

to rise above partisan commitments, set riaio g 

immensely influential precedent- 

Hotdmg my shield holweeji, I »““« 

This side or that unjust ad'anlagc gel 

... j l.;« own efTorls to reestablish Athens on 

so Solon had, not unfairly, esen^ context, significance in 

a foundation of socml .Ul. Solon.-" and in 


Plato’s proper pride in tracing ; 

”Tl,e elaborate rrovisions 
edueation are laid down 
Dook MI. Tlte la». "-r"''";- ,'X f"! 
Vfilh their per«ua«»ke i Wpci 
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the many passages in the dialogues in which Solon’s distinction as the Athenian 
legislator par excellence is gratefully acknowledged, or his achievement in 
poetry celebrated by citation or general allusion It is interesting, and 
perhaps an indication of the consecrated status accorded him, that Plato 
nowhere in his writings debates the wisdom of any particular piece of Solo 
man legislation, and this is the more significant because, as we shall see, he 
has actually drawn much from Solon’s precedent in framing the Laws 

If now It be asked how Solon appeared in the perspective of the Athenian 
of the late fifth century, no simple answer is forthcoming The extreme oh 
garchs, it appears, would have none of him, even spending their energies, 
when occasion offered, in darkening his memory by inventing tales of his 
sharp practices By the full time democrats Solon was honored as one of the 
founders of the democracy, but only as one who had sowed the seeds but had 
by no means brought to maturity their cherished freedoms This left room m 
the middle for a group of moderates of either persuasion, as evidenced by the 
appeal to the name of Solon made in the early stages of both the oligarchic 
revolutions, by those among the leaders who were seeking the support of 
citizens of moderate views The name Solon connoted, as part of its public 
meaning, the conviction that the state could be stably founded upon nothing 
else than conformity to the eternal laws of the moral order There was also 
connoted, on the practical plane, the advocacy of firm and impartial consti 
tutional government, with a property qualification for office, but with im 
portant powers, exercised through the assembly and the courts, at the disposal 
of all citizens These powers were, in fact, so extensive that they have been 
held by most students to amount to effective sovereignty of the state The 
Solonian constitution was entirely incompatible with the unchecked rule 
either of the wealthy or of the well born For this reason, Plato’s informed 
admiration for Solon should go far to show that he was never an extreme 
oligarch, and that except in such a case as the ideal Republic, where ideal 
rulers were to be provided, Plato was always in favor of some degree of 
popular control 

The Gorgias stands as Plato’s major indictment of the statesmen whose 


‘'•’Eg Laches 188 B Republic 599 E 
loirs 858 E Symposium 209 D Timaeus 
20 E 

*** See n 30 p 514 below 
"‘Cf Solon the Athenian by I M Lin 
forth 1919 pp 8>-6 If u can truthfully be 
said that Plato deprived the common cili 
Zens in the Laus of some powers which 
Solon had given them it is also true that 
Plato has compensated for tins by greater 
liberality eg in leaving open the highest 
offices jn the state to citizens possessing 
onl> the minimum property qualification 
*^For a most faiorahle judgment upon 


Solon as man and political thinker the 
reader may see the chapter devoted to hiw 
•n C M Bowra Early Greek Elegists 193 
PP 73—104 Bowra concludes ‘ Solon 
combined a strong belief in individu 
ality with a belief no less strong m duty 
to the community It is no mere fancy 
to discern his influence in Aeschylus 
Sophocles Pericles Among 
the many good fortunes of Athens not l c 
least was that « produced a man a® 
honest so fair so scrupulous so public* 
minded as Solon ’ 
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acts and thought had laid the foundations of the Athenian empire. It will he 

recalled from our earlier discussion that the “Socrates” of this dialogue to 

the indignation of Warner Fite, who suspects Platonic megalomania, and the 
admiration of Popper, who sees only the declaration of the true Socrates that 
none hut the man who knows his own ignorance can safely rule — voices his 
claim to be the only proper statesman that Athens has produced. Though we 
do not accept Popper’s interpretation of Socrates’ meaning we need not deny 
that Socrates himself may well have expressed, in his own less vehement way, 
ideas which Plato has here elaborated, in condemnation of the materialism 
and moral indifference of the political leaders in question. But from the form 
and content of what is said we can hardly resist the inference that the criti- 
cism has been made Plato’s very own. What the Platonic Socrates is demand- 
ing is the recognition of the priority, one might well say the absolute sover- 
eignty, of moral goodness in all the arts, including especially politics and its 
pendent art of rhetoric. The only rhetorician or statesman that Socrates will 
accept is he who sets as his aim the moral betterment of the citizens. Callicles, 
answering Socrates, is prepared to admit that “our contemporary” politicians 
(the dramatic date of the dialogue is 405) fail to pass this test, but puts for- 
ward as satisfying the Socratic demand four of the greatest names in the 
Athenian record: Themistocles, Miltiades, Cimon, and Pericles. To no pur- 
pose! — for Socrates, like Satan the accuser in the book of Job, is hard to 
convince of human merit. Beginning with Pericles, with whom he is particu- 
larly severe, he charges them all with failing in the one and only duty of 
which we have spoken (515 C-517 C). Wars they may have won, harbors 
and docks they may have built. But to the virtue of the Athenians they made 
no positive — nay, even a negative — contribution; this is shown by the acts 
of the Athenians, who in the end, like the cattle of an unskilful herdsman, 
turned on them and threatened them with destruction.-^ They have aimed only 
to procure for the city the satisfaction of material wants, where true statesmen 
would have struggled to inculcate virtue, and like mere cooks and vintners 
have overfed the citizens as if they were so many children, on the sweetmeats 
of indulgence; the citizens, their digestion now seriously upset, in their sim- 
plicity do not know whom to blame (519 A), and will condemn Socrates, 
who has attempted to serve as their true statesman, like children condemning 
a doctor on a charge brought by a pastry cook (521 D-E). 

Beneath the exaggeration and satire of this, runs the current of a dcs- 


***11 is Interesting to find in the /t/eno, 
supposed to ha^e been i^ritten not much 
later than the Garghs, a similar crjttc»«m 
of the great Athenian statesmen as lisung 
been unable to transmit tbeir virtues, Uiis 
time to their ow-n sons. In this slighter dia- 
logue, the almost prophetic intensity ol the 
Gorgias is not to be found, and there H 
even the suggestion that the substantial 


achie>cmcnl5 of the statesmen in question 
arc ghen recognition. Ilut the tone is lightly 
ironic, and the sshole discussion is eon- 
ducted in terms of what Socrates thinks 
An)tus. whom he ha« drawn into replring 
to his questions, is likely to accept as true: 
we therefore have no reason to l>eiieTe that 
the favorable judgments eipres»ed arc iho"" 
of Socrates or Plato. 
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perately earnest Socratic morality, convinced that virtue is effective knowl- 
edge of the art of ordered life, and that without virtue, politics is poltroonery. 
The heart of this critique of the democratic system of government, as it is 
expressed in the Gorgias, is that it fails to make knowledge of this sort its 
guide, and that, in consequence, it runs off in quest of false values.^^® One 
remedy for the evil (the remedy which Plato first proposed) is formulated in 
the Republic, whose lords of right rule, the guardians, are nothing if not 
moralists in action. 

But Plato, it seems, was not willing to end the Gorgias without finding 
some statesman of an earlier time upon whom he could with a clear con- 
science bestow a word of genuine praise, and his choice of a recipient is not 
without significance. In the concluding myth, describing the sanctions in the 
next world of conduct good and bad, Socrates remarks upon the small num- 
ber of good men whose goodness survives the corrupting influence of power. 
Among these few he points out, as an outstanding example “among us and 
in the eyes of all Greece, Aristides the son of Lysimachus.” This praise of a 
political figure who had certainly the reputation of a loyal servant of the 
Athenian democratic constitution points to the conclusion that Plato inside 
the field of Athenian politics did not distribute praise and blame in accord 
with the degree of a man’s willingness to bring in Spartan aid to overthrow the 
democracy, or, like the Old Oligarch, look with haughty scorn (tempered 
with admiration of wealth and power) upon the whole picture of an Athens 
under popular rule. j 

In refusing his approval to the elder statesmen of Athens and their fol- 
owers, the Socrates of the Gorgias made at least a clear statement of his 


In this connection we may directly 
confront Popper’s recurrent charge that the 
many restrictions laid on the commercial 
activities of citizens in both of Plato’s ideal 
states are evidence of his kinship with the 
oligarchic enemies of Periclean commerce 
and empire, the docks, the Long Walls, and 
the ships. Since Popper sees this commer- 
cial expansion as enabling gifted individu- 
als to move from class to class, and as free- 
ing mens minds from blind tradition, he 
will allow Plato no other reason for his 
restrictions than opposition to these good 
things. Inconsistently, howeier, he has al- 
lowed Socrates to deprecate Athenian con- 
cern with commerce, excusing his denun- 
ciation (p. 593) as arising from "his anx- 
lety to stress the things which, in his 
opinion, mattered most.” Apparently Pop- 
per is willing to accept the same excuse for 
the exaggeration of Socrates’ austere atti- 
tude as seen in Aniisthcnes. There appears 


to us no reason to doubt that precisely sim- 
ilar reasons moved Plato to embody in his 
ideal constitutions the Socratic recommen- 
dation that, so far as practicable, men 
should turn aside from seductive material 
concerns to seek spiritual improvement.^ 
”*A recent authority on Greek political 
history, upon whom we have earlier drawn 
(Gomme, A Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides, 1945, vol. I, p. 47), has said 
something to our purpose here : in the fourth 
century, the moderate democrat praise 
Clisthenes and Aristides, without approval 
of the leaders of the subsequent develop 
ment; the moderate oligarch repudiate 
Qisthenes but accepted Solon; and Solon 
himself was discountenanced by the extreme 
oligarchs. If we are to follow Gomme’s 
siheation, Plato apparently would be place 
among the “moderate democrats”; j 
is not far from where, in tlie Laws, wc fin 
him. 
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reasons. In the Uenexenus, the case is more difficult. Along with other aims, 
Plato has set himself to criticize the Athenian form of government and its’ 
chosen leaders, particularly Pericles. But here tve are obliged before making 
any use of the dialogue, to dissociate the two elements of irreverent irony and 
earnest idealism of which it is subtly compounded, a task which, were we 
limited to the Menexenus itself, would be insoluble. In our search for Plato’s 
serious meaning, we must look beyond the work itself, chiefly to other Pla- 
tonic writings where, in contexts untouched by irony, comparable ideas are 
expressed. Patiently pursued, this method rvill yield a little new-found gold. 
But in the main we must be content if it permits us to show that, granted our 
interpretation of Plato’s serious works, the Menexenus can be read in accord 
with it, a demonstration the more neeessary because Popper, reading the 
Menexenus in the light of his own pejorative interpretation of Plato’s serious 
works, has employed it to Plato’s hurt. 

Be it said at once that the Menexenus is not among the happiest achieve- 
ments of Plato’s genius. We have earlier claimed substantia] value for its 
concluding section, the message of the ancestors to their descendants, and it 
is not without other eloquent passages, though they will not figure in our 
discussion. But modem taste does not easily tolerate such extreme interpene- 


tration as we have here of jest and earnestness. For us there is possible only 
a one-way passage from the serious into the frolic, or the reverse. At any rate, 
let us say that only a transcendent comic genius (Aristophanes, for instance) 
can for us successfully turn the trick of repealed comings and goings between 
the two poles. And so as we read our Menexenus we find the experience, to 
say the least, a trifle disconcerting. 

More serious in its implications is the second hindrance to our apprecia- 
tion. Our moral taste is offended in beholding whot appears to be a rather 
frivolous satirical belittlement of a very great man, Pericles, who is associated 
in our minds with most of what is of highest value and, one might say, sanc- 
tity, in Greek tradition. We see in Pericles, if not a Greek saint, like Socrates, 
at least a dedicated statesman, and the added fact that his dedication so im- 


portantly corresponds to our own, through the shared ideal of democracy, 
heightens our revulsion to ironical merrymaking at his expense. That the im- 
agined occasion of Plato’s parody, like that of the historical speech of Pericles 
to which the parody is presumed to be attached, was an honoring of the war 
dead, is a consideration that carries our feeling further in the same direction. 
What can he said in mitigation of this apparently grave offense? 

Unfortunately there has been much dispute over the motives that impelled 
Plato to compose and publish this controversial book. Wllaraonilz, for ex- 
ample, believed that in it Plato was making a bid for ins new school by a 
demonstration that he could, so to say, outsmart the sophists at thc.r onn 
rhetorical game. It has also been sngg^led that possibly it ™ “ 

serious pu^ose than the amusement of its author m proving to himself h.s 
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own literary ingenuity in subding Iiis imagination to tbc requirements of 
this special literary form. Popper seems %cr) sure that it w’as composed with 
no other end in \iew than to discredit Pericles, democracy, and enlighten* 
ment in general.-^"^ In the midst of the obscurity winch has caused this diver- 
sity of interpretation, there are, nevertheless, some clear areas. There is at 
the very least light enough to permit us to see, as in what follows, the in- 
adequacy of Popper’s view. Further, we shall maintain without denying the 
possibility of some of the other proposed interpretations, that at least one 
clear and creditable motive can be shown to be involved. 

To begin with, it is perfectly clear that Pericles is not the single object 
of Plato’s satirical attack. The greater portion of the speech in the Menexenus 
is a deliberately garbled version of Athenian histor), in which the valiant 
deeds of the Athenian ancestors of the war dead, their singleminded devotion 
to the general good of Greece, their glorious victories over all vsho opposed 
them, are celebrated, and their defeats and failures glossed over and reduced 
almost to the vanishing point, in sublime disregard of historical perspective 
Now all this had history has little or nothing to do with Pericles, no point 
of attachment to his speech, m which only a brief general mention of the 
ancestors was given a place Even m Plato’s encomium upon the Athenian 
constitution, some of the points made have no direct relevance to the Periclean 
speech -phe oration is rather the whole class of those patriot- 

orators, of whom Pericles is one, whose indiflercnce to truth and blindness to 


^ Popper has called the Menexenus 
that sneering reply to Pericles’ funeral 
oration” (p 192) and has in several other 
passages in text and notes made play with 
^is unproved assumption that Pericles is 
Plato s sole target in the dialogue Popper’s 
whole discussion is discolored by such ex 
pressions as ‘ PUto gives himself away” 
maliciously” (p 192), “hatred” “open 
admirable things) 
IP The charge is made that Plato’s 

praise in the Menexenus of the “pure ha 
< 9 ^ iv! Athenians for the barbarians 
(245 p) ,s ridicule ‘by a pro Spartan par 
tisan of the liberality of Athens’ to for 
eigners (p 534), which Popper has chosen 
to present as a particularly Periclean trait 
(cf our p 286) Plato is talking of the 
Athenians refusal to ally themselves with 
the Persians in war against other Greek 
states, and is perhaps ironically exaggerat 
mg a commonplace of the usual patriotic 
address (see our discussion of the expected 
topics of praise for Athenians m the ora 
tors, n 236, p 227) On p 95 Popper ex 
plains the reference in the Menexenus to 


the traditional origin of the Athenians from 
the soil of Attica as due to Plato’s desire 
“to impute the naturalistic argument” un 
justifiably to Pericles The climax of ihw 
sort of vilification of Plato is reached m 
Popper’s statement that not improbably 
Plato’s reference to the “equal birth” of an 
Athenians “is meant as a scornful allusion 
to the ‘low’ birth of Pericles* and Aspasias 
sons” (p 533) In the light of the similar 
talk of the equal birth of Athenians from 
iheir soil, found in Lysias’ funeral oration 
(see our discussion, pp 337, 345) , this sug 
gestion IS revealed to be as baseless as Jt 
is mean For the record, it may be well to 
note here the erroneousness of Poppers 
reiterated assertion (pp 534, 585) that m 
the Menexenus, 236 A, Plato represents Soc 
rates as the pupil of Antiphon the Rhaninn 
Sian, which is based simply upon a nus 
reading of the text, and also the error of 
his statement (p 534) that this Antipho” 
was not an Athenian Rhamnus is the name 
of an Attic deme 

These are the points we discuss m 
n 217 above, and Appendix IX, p 609 
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the true good of their country as Plato conceived it revealed itself in their 
dangerous idealization of the actual and imperfect Athens. Such orations were 
staple productions of the period; Ume has spared us only one other ex- 
ample, ="> a speech with some uncertainty assigned to Lysias, wherein the kind 
of encomiastic hyperbole in describing Athenian history and institutions 
against which Plato is protesting is admirably illustrated. 

To point out the falsity and unwholesomeness of these rhetorical construe- 
tions is the clear purpose behind the irony in that passage of the introduc- 
tion to the dialogue (235 A-C) in which Socrates expresses h.s admiration of 
their authors, whose carefully prepared encomia, compounded of the true and 
the false, and most beautifully tricked out in words and phrases, practice 
sorcery upon our souls; and as we listen, especially when those who are not 
Athenian citizens are by our side, we ourselves and our city grow more splen- 
did and majestic in our eyes, and we imagine ourselves dwelling in ‘l>o 
of the Blessed, rather than in the actual Athens. Plato thus serves notice upon 
his reader that one major purpose in the speech to come will be to provid 
an exaggerated example of rhetorical deceits of this kind. 

DetaUed examinaLn of the oration in the Mencxenus will disc ose in 
addition many passages, especially near the beginning of the speech, but 
hem andZI tLougho;t, in which the standard 

lishment, fi«d not primarily at 

vious y overdone Thucydides, was only a moderate 

Pericles; ^o-^ ^ They come much more closely home to the 

example of the decorated sty . y exuberance reached full flood, 

style of Gorgias and his sch ’ t^gte) rather dis- 

What touches Pericles mos y ’ ’ .gas E-236 C) in which 

pleasing horseplay of the intro p.j speeches were written 

Socrates gives us the farcmal pictured a 

for him by his "j^^w too solemn a face about it if we remember 

amused, but neither ne century, while certainly looked back to as 

that Pericles in the earli ^ pinnacle as he has been 

among the greater greats, ha see that Plato was willing to recog- 
in the modern world ^ Ji„,el|igence, apart from the question of his 

nize his greatness as an would hardly have supposed 

political program), and, . facetious words. At the end of the dia- 

Ihat anyone would be jg j^^tly plain that Aspasia is not the autlior 

logne (249 D-E) he makes dher words, 

of the ^feuexenus oration, ^yicions gossip, 

we do not here have to ~ 


e"F Dlass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, 
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The second main reference to Pericles in the MenexeniiSi and at the same 
time to the Athenian constitution, is the short and breathtaking passage (238 
B-239 A) in which we seem to have a sort of exaggerated paraphrase of the 
central political message of the Periclcan' Funeral Oration.^-^ A first reading 
of this passage leaves one with the impression that Plato is offering us an 
unqualified satire upon democracy and all its works. For the orator seems to 
have pilfered fineries from many a political wardrobe, including monarchy, 
democracy, and aristocracy, for the adornment of an Athens never seen on 
land or sea. We hear of the unexampled excellence of her citizens, and of the 
corresponding excellence of her government; of the unbroken continuity of 
her constitution, from the time of the earliest kings; and of the willingness 
with which the “many,” holders of power, accord office and influence only to 
those whose merits, unhampered by considerations of wealth and birth, 
qualify them to contribute to the common good. At the root of this admirable 
harmony lies the common origin of all Athenians from the womb of their 
mother Attica, and their consequent equality: as brothers, they will not 
endure that any one division of the population be enslaved to any other. 

aken in its literal application to the Athens of Plato's experience and ap* 
praisal, this is obviously a fancy picture; mingled with the exaggeration of 
Athenian excellence there is, clearly, a note of irony. The problem set for us, 

^ en, IS to iscover the nature and scope of this irony, and to determine the 
justice of Popper’s conviction that Plato is herein holding up to cynical 
derision the noblest of Athenian ideals. 

on '‘"O'' ffo-" Plato’s Other writings to have 

we '*• ideals, and set them in point-for-point correlation, as 

in the M with the topics developed by “Socrates-as-orator” 

On^ irony comes plainly into view, 

substant* I eman polity he could not accept as ideal, or even, without 

dheTa'd f praeticable arrangement: the vesting of 

one rearU * the people. But with this exception, what 

rious eon" “ ki-d of Athenian “Republic,” a 

the nobililv j Athenians, on the part of a fellow believer, upon 

ronfca"‘d7,,: ^‘"od committed, together with an 

Fourth-of.Tiitv nrnt« • ’ , ** saying: The glories for which our 

most part clorious- h "i “f Praising Athens are indeed for the 

Ze eonsmui ‘ one f Z ' largely ceased to be.” The pas- 

mocracy had failed 'll ^Prcaamn of Plato’s feeling that Periclean de- 

rmr?ah» ot^’erPll^St “ 

ca, from an earlier and more admirable 


Thucjdides II, 37. 
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Athens, it was a sad disappointment and a mockery. It shows us, too, that in 
his eyes little good was accomplished by the periodic restatement of these 
ideals, in the guise of actualities, rvith added extravagance and embroideries 
of diction, before an Athenian audience, but that this practice stood in the 
way of a serious attempt to improve matters.^"" In so far as the remembered 
figure of Pericles stood before the world as the chief spokesman for the claim 
that the developed Athenian democracy was the best possible, indeed the only 
answer to the political problem, it was Plato’s wish to discredit him. But our 
understanding of Plato’s purpose is only impeded by the atmosphere of 
“scornful allusion” and “hatred” that Popper has evoked.=^< Plato s indict- 
ment is quite a different thing from the malicious, “sneering reply into which 
Popper Ls construed it. Indeed, it is continuous and in large part identical 
with that Socratic criticism of the leaders of the democracy for their ack 
of [true, moral] wisdom,” of which Popper has so strongly approved.- 
The glorification of the Athenian polity standing comp etc, the histoncal 
section of the oration now begins. And here we should make it plain that in 
spi 1 of the sometimes fantastic romancing of Athenian !>■» "U'; «« 

po tions of the record in which, Athenian glory being actually attested and 

rns:T!l”gTeatressofhisnati^^ 

of the 'IhJ i/cLxCT«Torati(fn (246 D ff ), there occurs the 

Toward the end ancestors. This speech borrows nothing from 

earlier mentioned speec contains no hint of irony, 

any of the ironical sec lo nf parallel passages from other 

and could be sustained by ^a^arded with confidence as carrying a 

dialogues; it is therefor o message offers a key to the 

straightforwardly ^Pn^Plato is in effect telling the living through 

positive value of the oia g • . ,i,e tomb, how a city may escape 

the voice of their ances or ^ ® y^^^ny are setting in its path. Glory, 

the perils which flattery and Faust,=“' is not a treasure that 

we hear, in language that next. It is a thing that must 

can be simply given by S jts contrary, and 

constantly be renewed an ^'"•“"hrfruit of virtue and of this alone. Without 
become a reproach. ^ rt^tflpdee riches, and all the rest, are nothing 
virtue, those reputed goods, knowleog , 

worth. , . . j „3 we turn briefly to the Phaedms for ^ 

Leaving the which Plato has glien a final proof that hi, 

passage, unnoticed by ^PP^ ’ 


Crossman (p of 
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democracy aims to be 
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criticism of Pericles was an affair of principle unclouded by the prejudice 
and malice of the mere partisan. Here the Platonic Socrates, with all earnest- 
ness and with judicial calm, bestows upon Pericles the fine compliment of 
styling him “the most perfect orator of the day,” finding in him the product 
of high native intelligence ripened by philosophic training into “lofty-minded- 
ness, in every way effective of its ends” (269 E-270 A) . It is only by adding 
the implied reservation that for all his gifts and training, Pericles had not 
employed his rhetoric to the highest end — the purpose of pleasing the divine 
rather than of “speaking and acting before men” — that Plato sets in the 
perspective of his thought as a whole praise which otherwise ivould have been 
near to adulation. 

We need carry no further in this place our exposition of Plato’s attitude 
toward the Athenian constitution. We may sum up our findings in the section 
just ended, in the statement that Plato’s criticism of democracy, reported im 
mediately above, and also those other criticisms of democracy which have 
been so much stressed by Popper,^^® should not lead to the conclusion that 


Pkaedrui 273 E, 274 A, trans Fowler, 
Loeb Library 

We may protest m this place against 
Popper’s report (p 44) of what Plato says 
m the Republic about democracy Plato, we 
are told, identifies “freedom with lawless 
before the law with dis 
order ’ So Popper represents Plato’s com 
plaint that what is called by the honorable 
freedom, in a democracy such as 
the Athens he knew, too often means dis 
regard of law and decorum, and his objec 
tion on principle to such “equality” as the 
choi« of public officials by means of the 
lot Flalo does not prove himself by these 
objections, even if we judge them exces 
8ive, to be an opponent simphciler of free 
dom. or of all that is usually meant by 
ejuahty before Ihe law Popper cominpes 
as profligate and 
niggardly, as insolent, lawless and shame 
less as Beree and terrible beasts of prey, a, 
gra ifymg every wh.m . " Anyone wh^ 

mil examine the relevant passages wdl see 
that these qualities have been chosen by 

U fl ) of the youthful excesses of the 
democratic man,” his wildcats period so 
to speak, from which he later recovers, to 
a considerable extent, m the normal case 
(561 B) , the insolent” and “lawless” per 
sons mentioned (560 E) arc personifications 
of the joung man’s profligate habits and 
opinions, the “Leasts of prey” (5S9 D) are 
his evil companions, m so far as they rep 


resent also elements m a democratic state, 
they are the “drones,” the ruined and reck 
less men who, Plato says, are bred in oli 
garchies (555 D f ) but become powerful 
only m a democracy, through the failure of 
the mass of the citizens to pay sufficient 
heed to public affairs (564 B fi ) They ar® 
not Plato’s typical “democratic man,” nor 
do they constitute the largest element among 
the people, to represent these, Plato has 
given us elsewhere the simile of the worthy 
old skipper, bewildered and befooled by the 
Ignorant self styled navigators (Republic 
488 A ff ) In the passage which Popper pur 
ports to be summarizing, only the indiscrim 
male gratification of whims is truly charged 
by Plato against the democratic man Fop 
per then declares that Plato depicts the 
democrats “as living solely for pleasure, and 
for unnecessary and unclean desires,” and 
adds “(‘They fill their bellies like the 
beasts,’ was Heraclitus’ way of putting it ) 
This 13, first, an error, since Plato’s demo 
cralic man is expressly said to alternate be 
tween indulging his various appetites and 
impulses, and exercising virtuous restraint 
(The “democratic man,” it should be noted, 
IS himself largely a metaphorical being, his 
fickleness m maturity symbolizing the demo 
cratic custom of allotting office now to a 
worthy, now to on unworthy citizen, as hi* 
early excesses symbolize the civic disord^s 
attendant upon a revolution from oligarchy 
lo democracy ) Popper’s charge is, sccondlyi 
an injustice, since no matter what Hera 
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of Plato’s logic in order to learn in the end that “the many are incapable of 
philosophy” {Republic 494 A) ? Or was Plato perhaps aiming at the popular 
leaders of his own day, whom he constantly represents as led and determined 
in their policies and judgments by the “great beast,” to whose moods and 
appetites they are the indulgent servitors? Ought not Plato, on the Pareto 
principle, to have effected a politic concealment of these opinions in order to 
win over democrats to his unrighteous cause? Popper does not stay for an 
answer to these difficulties. Instead, he vaguely indicates as those whom Plato 
aimed to deceive, “all intellectuals” and “all righteous men” and all who 
cherished the “freedom of thought for which Socrates had died.” The class 
of Athenian contemporaries of Plato who could satisfy all these conditions 
must have been small. But at this point Popper seems to have forgotten Plato s 
supposed Athenian conspiracy, and speaks as if Plato had been casting spells 
consciously intended to bind generations of readers yet unborn.^®^ 

But one can spare himself the pains of such distortion by reverting to the 
simpler view that we have been all this while maintaining: Plato’s basic aim 
was no conspiratorial perversion of truth. He was honestly endeavoring to 
carry forward the Socratic quest and to set forth the pattern of a political 
order in conformity with the highest demands of morality. The dialogues are 
“propaganda,” but only in the sense that they constitute an attempt to spread 
a knowledge of this rational faith. The Republic is literally addressed as ad- 
vice and guidance to two young men, Glaucon and Adeimanlus, touching their 
choice of principles for the management of their lives. Behind and beyond 
them Plato was addressing not the body of Athenian citizens, rich or poor, 
but the intellectual few, whom he hoped to convert from nihilistic doubts or 
selfish ambition to a preference for the upright life, at any sacrifice. Within 
Athens this might mean the giving up of all hope of political influence and the 
acceptance of obscurity and probable poverty. Somewhere in the Greek world, 
however, the message might reach the ears of persons who had power to 
establish belter laws. And from the spectacle of their success, a light might 
shine capable of illuminating even the ignorant many. That such a program 
was impractical cannot be denied; yet it was not beyond the horizon of Plato’s 
hope. 

If Plato did not, then, expect to see the embodiment at Athens of the Re- 
public, would he have lavored the installation there of an oligarchy of a fre- 
quent Greek type, a government controlled wholly by the wealthy few? What 
Plato thought of such constitutions, “in which the rich govern and the poor 


“Popper, p. 193. Tn speaking of “all 
righteous men” Popper might of course 
claim to be including tbe noniniellectual 
righteous Dut the dialogues, being, as they 
are, intellectually demanding, would seem 
unfitted to lead a«tray lhc«e persons. 

"‘Popper has apparently concerted hU 
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able generous minds down to our own 
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thousands who would read his work*, 
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man does not share in the government” (Republic 550 C-D), is plainly 
and indignantly told in the eighth book of the Republic. This type of govern- 
ment, according to Plato’s announced classification, is one degree less evil 
than democracy. But it is interesting to note that it actually receives at his 
hands a more hitter castigation.^®^ Wealth and virtue, we hear, lie in opposing 
pans of the balance. Wealth is no more a valid criterion in the selection of 
those who are to hold political power than in the choice of a ship’s pilot. In- 
separable from oligarchic rule is the division of the city into two bitterly 
hostile cities, “dwelling together and always plotting against one another.” 
The greed of the wealthy leads to the existence of a class of men who are m 
the city but in no sense of it, complete destitutes or paupers, from whose 
ranks are drawn the professional criminals in which such states abound. 
These are the evils, Plato says, “or perhaps even more than these, that 
afflict the oligarchic state. Was Plato, in this sense, an ohgarch? ^ 

Slightly more worth the asking is what would have been Plato s response 
to an invitation to join a movement seeking by nonviolent, const.tut.onal 

measures (assuming that such proposals would have been tolerated by the 
democracy) to restore Athens to a regime comparable in essentials to that 
the Solonian time. His “apolity” would have 

litical participation. Would he then have approved it in ^ 

argued that such a goal would have appeared too meager to the author of 
even the less hopeful author of the PolUicus 

*** Shorcy’s translation, Locb Library. , 
*** In the Polilicus (299 B-E) he speaks 
of the neccs.ity of constant in>e-.ti{:ation of 
the problems of all arts, particularly that 
of co^emmcnt. if civilization is not to stas- 
nalc. The whole enterprise of the Imu-s 
(pore Popper) i. on ».licnlurr .loop nrw 
pailis of practirel IrB.-I.non Sre U.r il - 
cu«ion of Plalo . f-oo-r m A. & T.rlor « 
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(701 E) * moderate desrer of freedom. 
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Thousand, established at Athens in 411 B.C., following the failure of the more 
extreme rule of the Four Hundred? It was doubtless Thucydides’ approval of 
this government which caused Popper to classify him as an oligarch; Thu- 
cydides says of it (VIII, 98) that it combined wisely the interests of the few 
and the many. Plato, we can be fairly certain, would not willingly have ac- 
cepted it. If it had been provided with a well-devised set of mutually adjusted 
laws, and had been administered with due respect for these laws, he would 
in so far have approved it {Politicus 300 B ff.) . And he might have approved, 
in part, its assignment of power to those able to serve the state as cavalry or 
heavy-armed soldiers; in the Laws (753 B) he assigns the right to elect Law- 
wardens to persons similarly qualified.^®^ But also in the Laws, he counte- 
nances no limitation of the right to participate in government to a minority 
of the citizens, constituting not more than a quarter of the whole,^^® but in- 
stead gives every citizen active rights; nor had Solon made any comparable 
restriction. In this respect, therefore, the constitution of the Five Thousand 
would have resembled the “oligarchy” which Plato so firmly rejects in the 
Republic, as breeding “two cities” within the city, and would not have met 
his mind. 


Such speculations are not very nourishing, and do not end very far from 
their starting points. They probably go as far as the facts will take us toward 
revealing Plato’s outlook upon peaceful reform of the Athenian government. 

(4) Revolutionary violence. But Popper has added a second, highly 
damaging charge in his assertion that Plato felt no revulsion against the vio- 
lence that had accompanied the two oligarchic revolutions of 411 and 404, 
and would have approved an equally violent third. Can we hnd in Plato’s 
writings passages that will tell us what he thought of these events? 

Ihere comes immediately to mind the strong condemnation of oligarchic 
violation of law expressed by the Socrates of the Apology (32 C-D). Poppoo. 

0 course, will not allow this Socrates to be our Plato. And yet, as we have 
earlier argued, he is beyond his rights in so refusing. Plato’s implied approval 

01 this port of the speech is inextricable from his implied approval of the 
entire speech. We may repose our confidence in it as genuinely expressive of 
1 late s own personal conviction. 

ol: Jr r specifically refers to this same 

cligarehie revolution of 404, in which Critias was involved. But as ilUuok 


Tliese foot- and horse-soldiers in the 
city ol the Laws wni, however, include all 
citizens except criminals, cowards, elc- 
smee here there will be no sailors, and no 
impoverished citizens unable to provide 
them«elves with arms. 

“Though called tWFi, 5 ThoD.and the 

Eovemiug clas.. defined hy ihe qualifica. 
lions act up, appears to have been larger; 
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will have it, it is in the Menexenus, and we are warned, therefore, that it rvill 
have to be employed with caution, and in subordination to more positive in- 
dications drawn from other sources. Nevertheless, when thus read, this part 
of the Menexenus, like those passages which we have already examined, ad- 
mits readily of an interpretation in perfect accord with the general trend of 
our evidence. To establish this result we shall make use of a triangular com- 
parison between what is said in part of the historical section in the Menexenus, 
what Plato has elsewhere committed himself to, and what Lysias,^^® in the 
corresponding section of his funeral oration, has said on the same topics. 

Lysias, recounting the glories of Athenian history, skips lightly down the 
decades, celebrating at length Marathon and Salamis as victories over the 
barbarians, and then expatiating upon the beneficence of the Athenian em- 
pire. No mention has been made of the very existence of the Peloponnesian 
war, when suddenly we hear that at Aegospotami, either through the “badness 
of the commander or through the will of the gods,” the Athenian power was 
destroyed, and the other Greek cities, their protector being laid low, now 
found themselves enslaved by the Spartans. Lysias next praises the men of 
the Piraeus,” the embattled Athenian democrats, for their refusal to accept 
this enslavement, for their compelling their fellow citizens to shore with them 
their restored freedom, and for their magnanimity in pursuing, not vengeance, 
but a policy of reconciliation in the interests of civic concord. It will be evi- 
dent from this partial resume that the funeral orator chose his own historical 
proportions, and could omit or dilate at will, so long as he took care to evoke 
in his listeners only welcome memories. We sha 1 be able, 

Plato’s selective emphasis in his speech in the Menexenus as a partial index 

t^Se‘r.:‘;::iod as lAslas.;P.e.o praises dtl..^ a.^^^ 
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ments bitterly upon the ingratitude of the Spartans, toward the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, in bringing in the Persian king ns their ally against 
Athens. He celebrates the victory of Arginusae as proof of Athens’ true in- 
vincibility; Athens was, in fact, he says, laid low only by her own internal 
dissensions. 

Plato has now brought us to the fateful year 404; we look eagerly to 
see what he will reveal of his attitude toward the oligarchic revolution. But 
like Lysias, he leaves it for all practical purposes unmentioned. The listener 
could never guess that terrible slaughter had taken place. Quite unlike Lysias, 
however, he makes no reference to the heroic action of the men of the Piraeus. 
In hushed tones, he speaks at some length of the reconciliation, founded, he 
says, on the sense of kinship among the Athenians, who are of one blood. The 
struggle between the two parties, he says, was caused not by “wickedness or 
hatred” on either side, but only by “misfortune.” We, the living, are ivit* 
nesses of the forgiveness that has reunited us. 

There were several points during this recital at which our attention had 
reason to be alerted. Was it not interesting to note how the speaker not only 
omits every faintest reference to the activities of the Thirty, but makes the 
exaggerated statement that no blame attached to either side in the civil war? 
Lysias, in spite of the inhibition imposed by the spirit of the occasion, could 
plainly hint of his hatred of the tyranny. No doubt Plato might, consistently 
with his own principles, have found a missile or two to fling at the Thirty 
Tyrants; so much the Apology makes clear. But he could scarcely, as the same 
pology makes equally evident, have joined Lysias in praising without seri* 
ous reservations the democratic system supported by the opponents of the 
hirty. We may believe that he wished seriously to condone neither side in 
t e struggle, yet he could not turn his swelling Funeral Oration into a sour 
distribution of blame. For this reason he may well have chosen to pass over 


the unpleasantness with 


pious phrase — not incompatible with his 


principle that no man does wrong willingly _ and to direct attention solely to 
e a mira e, following the same pattern of patriotic extravagance seen in 
his unrecognizable picture of the Sicilian expedition. 

Examining the praise bestowed upon Athenian achievements, we observe 


the stamp of sincerity and of Plato’s personal evaluation upon the praise of 
trreek loyalty to Greek against the barbarian, and of Athens’ moderation in 
concIndmB peace with Sparta. Plato’s irony, it seems, in this passage has 
limited Itself wholly to whitewashing national faults and failures, exaggerating 
national virtues and amplifying to mythical proportions the kinship bonds 
between the Athenians themselves and the Hellenes generally; the ideals he 
upholds are expressed in hyperbole, but remain his own. In the celebration 


■“ At dpolosr 32 A-C IS mentioned ihe nusae neneral,; cf. our p. 318. See eUo ou 

condemnation, contrary to law, of ihe Argi- pp. 304, 63a-639 ^ 
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of the amnesty after the defeat of the Thirty, with its mutual forgiveness by 
those who are of one blood, we surely hear the veritable voice of Plato, up- 
lifted in a species of thankful prayer for that “harmony of hearts” which, 
as we know, was to be the theme song of his Republic. And to this we may 
point in evidence that he could never have given assent to the violent misrule 
of the Thirty, and that the renewal of civil war and internecine bloodshed 
had no place in his hopes and plans for the future of his native city. 

We shall not dismiss this passage of the Menexenus without noting the 
several slaps and rebukes administered to the Spartans, and to the pride ex- 
pressed in the Athenian victory of Arginusae. We shall ask that these be 
remembered, as we shall find use for them at a later point in the argument. 

Plato’s abhorrence of civil violence may also he inferred from the rvell- 


known autobiographical passage in the most reliable of the Platonic letters 
(VII, 324 E ff.), in which “Plato” revives, after the passing of many years, 
the repulsion and shock that he experienced as a young man when what 
seemed the fair promise of the party to which Critias had joined himself 
degenerated into a brutal violence that made the democratic administration 
that preceded it shine with the brightness of the age of gold. The letter records 
also the attempt of the Thirty to implicate his friend Socrates nolens volcns 
in their crime. “But he refused, and ran every risk rather than become a part- 
ner in their unholy deeds.” And the writer of the letter adds a generous ap- 
preciation of the moderation and restraint of the restored democraej. Now if 
the author of this letter has been speaking — as many belietc — with the 
authority of Plato, we have in these citations a \alunbio a fortiori confirma- 
tion of our right to believe that the deprecation of ci\ic discord and apprecia- 
tion of the restored democracy, expressed in tlic Menexenus, were sincere. 

A few pages later in tiiis ietter wc come upon something which reads al- 
most like a direct answer to the question we hare raised. It is as if someone 
had put to Plato the direct question, "Whet woidd )ou do, Plato, if )on 
thought that the political institutions at Athens were out of order and that 
jou had the knowledge requisite to set them right? ’ “Plato s answer is one 
which he thinks befits “a man of sense”: “If his native cil> seems to him 
badly governed, he will offer his counsel, provided his advice has anv chanre 
of being heard and he will not be put to death for his ,,ain.. But he must not 
attempt to force a change of government upon his mother ctv. If vt not 
possible for the best constitution to arise without the cade and slaughter of 
citirens, he should hold his pence and prav that heaven s Mcmg w.II he upon 


him and his citv” (VII, 331 D). n m . • 

We have now exhausted our knowledge of Platon, e. or reputed v Platon, e. 
passages from which anv thing explicit can he leamrvl touching Elalo « ,m 
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ment upon oligarchic violence inside Athens. If we wish to discover anything 
further under this head, we are, like Popper, rcdueed to inference and inter- 
pretation. We are forced to search Plato’s works for remarks that may apply 
to Athens past and present, even though such remarks may be without specific 
reference to Athenian history. 

Among the first fruits of such a search and pointing in the same direction 
as the passages above, is Plato’s strong deprecation of shedding the kindred 
blood of fellow citizens, in the Republic (565 D) . There we hear of the ‘ pro- 
tector of the people,” who on his way to becoming the tyrant, “does not with- 
hold his hand” from this crime, or from proposing the redistribution of lands 
and the abolition of debts. He is likened to the worshipper at the shrine of Ly- 
caean Zeus in Arcadia, in the terrifying legend, who having tasted “of the one 
bit of human entrails minced up with those of other victims, is inevitably 
transformed into a wolf.” If this passage stood alone as the vehicle of Plato s 
moralizing reflections on the use of violence for the attainment of political 
ends, further discussion of the topic would be superfluous. 

But what are we to make of the several passages to which Popper has 
pointed an accusing finger, in which Plato apparently accords to the wise 
statesman a hand free to “banish and to kill” whom he thinks fit? 

We must here make objection to Popper’s including in this category ® 
Ae procedure suggested in the Republic (540 E-541 A) for accomplishing, 
in the first instance and with the greatest speed, what has been admitted as 
the near impossibility of launching the ideal city. This is the “sending out 
into the country” of all the inhabitants of the chosen city above ten years old, 
and the^ educating of the children, thus “removed from the influence of their 
parents temper and habits,” in the laws and customs of the new polity. The 
purpose in view, that of effecting a fresh start, unencumbered by the tradi- 
tional mores, is one that Plato seriously regarded as important. But the highly 
fanciful tactic proposed should not be treated too solemnly. The suggested 
picture of a handful of philosophers left alone with a city-full of young chih 
dren, like Boswell’s Dr. Johnson locked up with a baby in a tower, shows us 
that Plato cannot have carried his thinking beyond the first stage of tentative 
suggestion, keeping his attention fixed wholly upon the end proposed, without 
due reflection upon the means. This being the case, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that he had seriously determined upon the ruthless use of violence, and 
we should be wrong to hear the knock upon the door, the heavy boot upon the 
threshold which Popper’s words “deport” and “expel” evoke. The word 
Plato^ used can equally well be employed {Symposium 179 E) for “sending 
away to the Islands of the Blessed, and the “country” into which the parents 


Popper, p. 162. Popper reenforces his 
interpretation of the Platonic passage by 
slight inaccuracies in the translation, tend- 
ing to gi\e the impression of greater scorn 
or violence in Plato’s attitude. Thus he 


translates “send away” (apopempo) * 
“expel and deport,” and makes P^®*® / 
to the “mean” character of the childre 
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in the Greek text. 
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are to be sent may be their own farms or country estates, outside the city 
proper. 

The second passage to which Popper has directed attention is not so 
easily disposed of, and indeed contains implications of an attitude which, 
though it is not the partisan ruthlessness of an oligarch, nor the special rulh- 
lessness of a heartless aesthete, as Popper suggests, still does not, for several 
reasons, commend itself to our acceptance. Let us first see what this altitude 
actually is, and then set it in relation to the temper of the times in which 
Plato lived. As Popper has correctly reported, Plato in the Politicus, speak- 
ing of those rare and almost hypothetical beings, the true statesmen, who rule 
in accord with the art or science of statesmanship, asserts (293 D-E), 
“Whether they purge the state for its good by killing or banishing some of 
the citizens, or make it smaller by sending out colonies somewhere, as bees 
swarm from the hive, or bring in citizens from elsewhere to make it larger, 
so long as they act in accordance with science and justice and preser\'e and 
benefit it by making it better than it was, that must at that time and by such 
characteristics he declared to be the only right form of government.” 

Fair interpretation of this stated principle requires at least a brief indica- 
tion of the general pattern of the dialogue. The Politicus has set out, in true 
Socratic fashion, to define the statesman, but employing an elaborate logical 
method {diairesis) of Plato’s own invention. Exercise in the use of this 


method, Plato tells us (286 D-E), is the primary purpose of the entire discus- 
sion. The atmosphere in which the dialogue moves is one of disinterested, 
theoretical, in short, “scientific” inquiry, focussed on a topic of broad human 
concern which is nothing less than what we should call the thcor)’ or science 
of government. For we need not be misled by Plato’s use of the apparently 
personal term “statesman.” The “man” here is really no man; he is only the 
postulated possessor of knowledge of a specified sort, 0 kind of useful fiction, 
like a frictionless surface or a perfectly straight edge, supp]>ing a hypothet- 
ical standard from which measurements can be mode. After several allcmpls 
to define the statesman have been exposed as inadequate, Pinto has reached 


the point at which he is attempting to show that only the possession of knoul- 
edge of the truly good for man and the community, can scnc as the deCtmti^ 
mark (horos) of the true statesman. Other traditional and currently accepted 
criteria, such as iv-hethcr rule be exercised by few or by many, o^cr willing or 
unwilling subjects, or in accord or not in accord with law, arc rejected as ir- 
relevant or noncsscntial.=‘« In the pa«agc jun quoted, Plato ,s carrying to 
its logical extreme the test of knowledge alone. Plato does en nr 
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know from other passages, that the actual lawgiver will be justified at times 
in exercising the functions of banishing or condemning citizens, but it is 
only with the proviso that the best available knowledge is actually his, and 
that he stands to profit nothing by the result of his decisions. 

In seeking a just understanding of Plato’s handling of this problem of 
political coercion, we must first introduce a distinction, and then point to a 
widespread characteristic of the Greek world of that time. Plato has used 
language which runs together two matters that we in the modern world are 
in the habit of keeping distinct, namely: criminal jurisprudence and political 
reform. In the Politicus passage, the sending out of colonies or the calling in 
of new citizens belongs obviously in the second field. Pericles, we know, made 
frequent use of the device of emigration, which was subsidized by the city; 
Popper’s word "deport” again introduces sinister associations, where favor- 
able overtones would be in order. 

The "killing” and "banishing” we can not so immediately place. Popper 
assumes without question that it, too, belongs in the realm of political meas- 
ures, signifying the removal of political dissidents; but it could equally well 
have no reference to such persons. Plato, as usual when he is considering the 
inauguration of good government, appears throughout the dialogue to be 
proceeding upon the assumption that the statesman is not required to struggle 
for his power. He is thought of as appointed for the purpose of effecting 
needed reforms in some existing city — Uke the board of commissioners men- 
tioned at Politicus 300 B — or, perhaps, as was Plato himself, called upon 
as a recognized expert in law, to assist in the creation of a new city. Plato’s 
language is wide enough to include among those who are to be killed and 
anis ed, what we should think of as gangsters and racketeers, the criminal 
popu o^ion in general, particularly that part of it whose activities had not 
been checked by the existing imperfect laws. In reading Popper, one is never 
reminded of the presence in Greek society of this class of persons, of whom 
e orators ave so much to tell. 2-*8 more political motive need be seen in 
1 atos recommendation here than would be reasonable to find in the action 
new mayor of one of our great cities who might inaugurate his adminis- 

ra ion y urging his prosecuting allomey to redouble efforts against the vice 
nncs. ® 


character of Greek law, which embraced so much moral and 
hfxiitnt * dealing with a particular defendant, did not 

T 'T character, even his military 

service record, rather than to hew to the line of the particular charge, would 


‘•’Sec Ta)lor. Plato, p. 464. wheie this 
tradition h reported. The tale records, how 
ever, that Plato refused. 

‘“See e.g.. Bonner and Smith, vol. II, 
the chapter on sjeophants passim, esp. p! 
47. Calhoun, in his discussion of Athenian 


clubs (op. cit.), includes a revealing section 
on the clubs in litigation, and describe* 
(PP; 95-96) groups of persons whose wl® 
business was sycophancy and venal petti- 
foggery. 
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make the task of Plato’s statesman easier than is that of the modern prosecutor, 
who may be reduced to seeking the conviction of a notorious gangster for 
evading the income tax. That Plato’s thinking is pervaded by this amalgama- 
tion of law and morals is illustrated by what is later said {Politicus 308 E- 
309 A) of the duty of the statesman to arrange that only such persons as are 
capable of achieving moral goodness shall be educated to full citizenship in 
the new state, the morally vicious to he banished or put to death or deprived 
of their chief civic rights, the morally incompetent to be reduced to the 
status of slaves.^^® 

These are bold prescriptions, indeed, and unless applied with the greatest 
care likely to defeat their own high ends. We shall have occasion later to 
evaluate and to express our reservations regarding this kind of paternalism. 
But though Plato conceived the authority and the principles directing the weed- 
ing out of unfit citizens as being handed down from above, whereas we con- 
ceive them as arising from the community acting through its elected ofilcials, 
we should not fail to note that the process itself is carried on in every society 
by its courts and the admission boards of its institutions; it is a continuous 
process, a necessary part of government. In the case imagined by Plato, the 
numbers to be rejected as future citizens need not be greater than the number 
usually disqualified in some fashion in any slate. And Plato’s statesman, like 
that modern sovereign the people, was to entrust to others possessing the requi- 
site special skills the application of his principles to the concrete case (PohVi- 
cus 305 B-^, 308 D-E). 

But the contemporary conscience is likely to be troubled also by the sever- 
ity of the penalties and the apparent readiness to resort to final sanctions. Our 
judgment of Plato in this matter must in fairness take into consideration the 
standards and practice of Plato’s contemporaries. Wc arc apt to think of the 
Athenians much as they were pleased to consider JJjcmsclves, as conspicuous 
in their day for their humanity and kindliness; and in spite of an element of 
exaggeration,"®* there is no reason to question its over-all correefnes*. But 
on closer view we see the necessity of recognizing some considerable excep- 
tions. There were still survivals of the ancestral cruelties, such things as the 
torture of slave witnesses and, in some cases, of free men uho ucrc simply 
not of “pure Athenian” descent, and there was the nhominnlion of tlic method 
of execution known as apo//mpa/njmosr^‘ Tlie great numlier and imimpor- 


A similar view repardinp the dmnely- 
eanctionei! necessity of puttinp to death 
those men who are incapable of acnairinx 
“justice and roercnce” is expre««ed by the 
Prota;:oras of PlatoV dialopue of that name, 

322 n. 

**Sec our remark on this ps'^ase. p. 
22 1 abore. 

^^’Frc our pp. 151. 16t. 

«The torture of sltrcs is frequently 


referred to; rp^ I.y'ias VH, Jt-33 Tl>e 
torture of free non Athenians is referred to 
in Lysias XIII. 2S-27. SO. ^patmpaiisnat 
h mentioned as l>einp inflicte*! after th- 
restoration of the defrewracy in m 

Lysias xnr. 56. 65. Cf. R<.nn-f and 

TAf AJrtinhtraht>n r>f JtiJUrf //P'o //e-er 
m ArhiclU. 192.T, sol 11. rp. IW P tel 
27911. 
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tance of offenses for which the death sentence was invoked is disconcerting to 
the modern temper The rigors of Leviticus are rivalled in such provisions of 
Attic law as death to the wretch who has laid a suppliant’s branch on the altar 
at Eleusis during the seasons of the Mysteries, banishment and confiscation 
to him who rooted out the stump of a sacred olive tree (Lysias, Oration VII), 
and, to leave the zone of religious offenses, death as one of the penalties ap- 
plicable to the Athenian citizen who sat as juryman while still owing money 
to the city Enslavement might legally be visited by an irate father, even at 
Athens, upon an unchaste daughter, and slavery ^vas also the penalty aivaiting 
the non Athenian found living as husband or wife to an Athenian citizen 
Looked at in this context, Plato’s statesman, with his apparent readiness to 
kill, banish, and enslave, where we should prescribe either the penitentiary, at 
one end, or psychiatric social service, at the other, loses much of his sangui- 
nary coloration. 


But what if among those who are to be killed and banished are included 
political opponents, as such, of the program of the “true statesman”^ Plato’s 
language does not exclude this possibility. We have already remarked upon 
the freedom with which leaders of the political opposition were regarded by 
the victorious party in the Greek cities as outright enemies, to be treated ac- 
cordingly But as we have also shown, there is good reason to believe that 
Plato was not infected with this cultural brutality. And in the Politicu^, the 
statesman is regarded as a mediator, perhaps an outsider, without personal 
stake in the outcome and not involved in the enmities and bitterness of the 
parties he banishes or puts to death those whose continued presence will 
en anger t e success of the new constitution, he is exercising a function which 
neither we nor in other passages, Plalo.^se would entrust to any individual, 
e is at east acting on disinterested principle And in granting to his ideal 
s atesman this power, if he does so grant it, Plato is not approving its exercise 
against fellow citizens by the all too human Athenians whom circumstance 
might have endowed with arbitrary mastery 

nnitn Popper believe that the highly magnified statesman is 

none other then Plato h.ntself’ We shall retom in a later chapter to the ques 


“See Moses Hadas, History of Greek 
Literature, 1930, p 163 ^ * 

Hulorim! Junsprudence. 1922, vol H „ 
IM; from Dcm 182 V.noEradolI Iw 

cilr, .evcral fraements from Democritus 
(Diet,. Frs 2o7-260) m rrh.ch it 
cslins 10 find that thmlier using the anal 
ogy o( destroring nojious beasts and ren 
tiles to jusl.ty the killing ot criminals and 
olhcr enemies o{ the community 
,0,”°",''’' " ilaisblrr. Cloti, p 

193, on the fate ot the pretended Athenian 


sponse, [Dem ] hx, 16-17 Aristotle’s Con 
stitution of Athens, ch 42, has been cow 
monly understood to declare that aay 
eighteen year old claimant to citizenship 
disqualified by the official examiners as o 
partly non Athenian origin was also en 
staved Gomme, however, has sought (* 
Problems m Athenian Citizenship Law* 
1934) to interpret Aristotle as testifyWS 
only that Athens thus sold into sla'Crt 
youths shown to be of partly servile birth 

E g , Laics 875 A-D 
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tion of how far and in what sense Plato considered himself to be possessed of 
the philosophic wisdom whose saving power for the Greek world he so often 
celebrated. In this place, we can only say that there is no evidence to indicate 
that Plato, confronted with an actual occasion in which philosophic rule ap- 
peared attainable only at the cost of violence, would have accorded himself 
the right to intervene — particularly if such violence would have been di- 
rected against his fellow citizens. Nowhere in his writings, even in the most 
remote region of supposition, does he contemplate such action. On the evi- 
dence, we must suppose that he would have awaited that more propitious hour 
which haunted his imagination, when some person or small group of persons, 
already in possession of recognized and stable poiver, should extend him an 
opportunity to offer his disinterested counsel. And if to these considerations 
we add what light the letters throw upon him in his hour of decision during 
the Sicilian adventures, we may conclude, ivith as much certainty as the na- 
ture of the case admits, that throughout his life Plato adhered consistently 
to his high principle of restraint. 

In the Laws occurs a discussion, parallel to the passages in the Politicus 
which we have been discussing, but with some interesting differences of aim 
and emphasis. Here {Laws 735 A-737 B) there is no question of defining 
the lawgiver and finding his ideal nature; the legislator (or legislative com- 
missioner) is conceived as neither necessarily all-wise nor all-powerful; he 
is, one may say, whatever responsible person possessing knowledge of state- 
craft he may happen to be, and Plato is simply describing one of the functions 
which he must perform to the extent of his power. We hear again of the neces- 
sity of culling out from the human flock the undesirables, before proceeding 
with the founding of a new city or the reform of an existing one. This a 
tyrant-legislator may do in an already established community, by the drastic 
methods of death and banishment of the incurably bad, useful methods not 
available to others. (It is worth noting that Plato, relying, perhaps, upon his 
reader’s familiarity with his earlier expositions, does not pause here to make the 
all-important distinction between the tyrant as such, the very nadir of morality, 
and the gifted and uncorrupled young tyrant, of whom he hoped so much.) 
Weeding out by colonization is proposed: the dangerously disaffected poor, 
on the brink of revolutionary violence, may be encouraged to leave town in 
this fashion.257 As to the more deserving poor, landless and crushed by a 
burden of debt to the great lando^mers, the legislative reformer must offer 
them aid. Outright confiscation or cancellation of debts is disallowed; the 
method recommended, a practice apparently falling somewhat on the hither 


*^At Laws 740 E, Plato again refers to 
the possibility that colonists may 
be sent out, this time after the establish- 
mem of the city, in the e^ent that the citi- 
zens become too numerous for the available 


land allotments. Again he speaks of the 
process, not at all as a deportation, hut as 
“the sending forth, in friendly wi<c from a 
friendly nation” (trans. Bury, Loeb Library) 
of suiuble persons. 
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side of social realism, but one which had been exemplified in the Greek 
world, is piecemeal voluntary resigning, by the rich, of their excess of land and 
credit in favor of the dispossessed.*^® In this passage, as in the PoliticuSf the 
central topic of discussion is not the elimination of political enemies; the 
standard of “good citizen” is severely moral, or perhaps, we should say, peno- 
logical. Where political reform is in view, as in the case of the revolutionary 
or landless poor, the measures advocated are not violent, and are directed to 
secure, in some degree, the interest of tliese persons themselves, as well as the 
good of the state as a whole. In both passages, there is evidence of Plato s 
participation in the general Greek attitude of severity toward the criminal, 
and of Plato’s own scientific-authoritarian viewpoint in government. In 
neither is there indication of Plato’s approval of revolutionary violence di- 
rected to the imposition by force of any sort of ideal state. 

One of Popper’s most extravagant assertions is that Plato had viewed as a 
“favorable circumstance” the presence in Athens of Spartan troops, sum- 
moned to assist the Thirty in maintaining themselves and their iniquitous 
regime^®® and had felt no other emotion than approval at the thought of 
Athens beneath the Spartan yoke; he would have been prepared, wc are led 


same end is to be made effec- 
tive in the new city of the Laws by legisla- 
tion preventing any citizen from selling his 
land, and setting a ceiling on individual 
wealth. All these measures, whether practi- 
cal or not, show Plato’s unwillingness to 
accept the de facto enslavement of any class 
to another class ~ something 
which Popper by his identification of Plato 
with the Old Oligarch most flagrantly ie- 
nores. 

For an instance of the voluntary resig- 
nation of property rights in favor of the 
poor, see Aristotle’s Politics, VI, 1320 b 9 f[ 
where it is reported of the Tarenlines that 
they gam the good will of the populace by 
sharing the use of their property with the 
indebted for this citation to 
PytAffgorean Politics, 1942* 
p. 90. It may be added here that Minar is 
at one with -Winspear (cf. App. I, p. 583; 
p. 247) in interpreting the Pythagoreans as 
by no means essentially religious or phOo- 
sophical-minded, but as a sort of interna- 
tional conspiracy of political conservatism 
dedicated to upholding, in the name of re- 
ligion, the ideal of government by landed 
aristocrats; he agrees with Winspear also 
in seeing Plato s political thought as an- 
ticipated at most essential points by the 
Pythagoreans. The first of these theses, 
which rests largely on a tendency to inter- 


pret ideologies as determined directly by 
class interest, plus the contention that the 
most influential Pythagoreans were aristo- 
crats, is at variance with the view of the 
school generally taken by scholars in the 
field; see the reviews of Miner’s studyt 
Am. Hist. Review, XLIX, 1943, p. 870 f., b? 
W. A. Oldfather, and Pol. Sci. Q>t LVIII. 
1S>43, p. 304, by Kurt von Fritz. The second 
thesis presupposes the authenticity ot 
late and probably spurious Pythagorean 
treatises which contain Platonic ano 
Aristotelian ideas. One must also object to 
such a passage as that on pp. 103-104, 
where Plato's provisions in the Laws that 
private citizens shall act as public prose- 
cuiora are depicted solely as parallels^ to 
the cynically interpreted Pythagorean jus- 
tification of enmity to lawbreakers, and to 
the Spartan system of spying on the Helots. 
The real pardlel is clearly with the 
nian public suit, brought by an intereste 
citizen (cf. the graphe hybreos, mentione 
on p. 151 above) . Miner’s theory of eco- 
nomic determinism, combined with his 
reasonable dislike of government by ® 
cynically self-interested aristocracy of birth 
and wealth, seems thus to have led him to 
join Winspear in misplaced suspicions of 
Plato’s political ideals. 

Popper, p. 190. 
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to suppose, to summon them again, if iheir presence could aid him in achiev 
mg his neo oligarchical revolution There is no text which Popper can cite 
in support of such a charge, it arises solely from his picture of Plato as a 
third head upon the double headed monster whom he has created, called "the 
Old Oligarch and Cntias”, it is guilt hy association, the very ultimate ex 
ample of the witch hunt technique Plato’s pride as an Athenian, 2^0 and his 
obvious friendly contempt for the ordinary Spartan illiterate, joined with 
his senous philosophic conviction that the Spartan training aimed only at a 
part of virtue and failed to inculcate self command in the face of temptation 
to license and brutality, 2^2 would have made him bridle at the very notion 
of subordinating Athenian institutions to Spartan control And once more, 
such an act would have contravened that refusal to employ armed might to 
the attainment of desired ends, against which he had so definitely set his face 
And here, with apparent inappropriateness, we must consider the treatment 
proposed for atheists in the tenth book of the Laws Before considering the 
extent of Plato’s guilt m this matter, we wish to enter a strong protest against 
what we feel to be Popper’s unfair lactic of introducing this topic in the de 
grading context of "brutal violence” and in the shadow of implied oligarchic 
leanings One is tempted to remind Popper, at this point, that the death 
penalty for atheism was no innovation of revolutionary oligarchs, and that 
With slight verbal exaggeration one might more properly style it a ‘ good old 
Athenian democratic custom” to which Plato reverted m his old age And as 
to the suggestion that it is comparable to the arbitrary and illegal executions 
for convenience and profit committed by the Thirty, he it remembered that 
Plato has not proposed that summary violence be applied to the disbeliever 
On the contrary, the laws dealing with religious offenses of this class are made 
part of the fundamental legislation of the city There is, first of all, the "prel 
ude” to the law itself, by far the most elaborately thought out of all these 
persuasive introductions by which Plato hopes to establish a spirit of friendly 


In the Laws Plato praises the older 
Athens as we have “een and indicates his 
belief that good Athenians are very good 
(698 B 5 642 C) In the Menexenus we have 
parallel praise of the Athens of Sfarathon 
and also much patriotic celebration of 
Athenian prowess and service m the cau«e 
of Greek freedom down to and including 
the peace of Antalcidas In the Menextnus 
(244 C-D) also there is evidence of a feel 
mg of bitterness against Sparta who has 
not only failed to match the magnamimly 
of Athens but has deprived Athens 

of her walls and fleet in 404 B c These e% 
pressions of patriotic feeling are in t e 
Menexenus and therefore not necessarily 
dependable at face value they are con 


sistent and continuous however with tl e 
attitude toward the events at the time of 
Marathon which we know from the Laws 
to be Plato’s own In the Timaeus (24 C~ 
D) Plato makes the Egyptian priest declare 
the climate of Attica best fitted to produce 
men of supreme wisdom who should also 
be good warriors 

*”The Spartan lack of cultnalion is 
made matter for jest at Protagoras 342 A ff 
-■"At Laws 633 D begins a long discus- 
sion lending to show the deficiencies of the 
Cretan and Spartan laws in the«e respects 
Similar views are expressed in RepuOhc 
548 E-5t9 B See pp 5l0f below 
Popper pp IB9 194-195 
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side of social realism, but one which had been exemplified in the Greek 
world, is piecemeal voluntary resigning, by the rich, of their excess of land and 
credit in favor of the dispossessed."^® In this passage, as in the PoUticus, the 
central topic of discussion is not the elimination of political enemies; the 
standard of “good citizen” is severely moral, or perhaps, we should say, peno- 
logical. Where political reform is in view, as in the cose of the revolutionary 
or landless poor, the measures advocated are not violent, and are directed to 
secure, in some degree, the interest of these persons themselves, as well as the 
good of the state as a whole. In both passages, there is evidence of Plato s 
participation in the general Greek attitude of severity toward the criminal, 
and of Plato’s own scientific-authoritarian viewpoint in government. In 
neither is there indication of Plato’s approval of revolutionary violence di- 
rected to the imposition by force of any sort of ideal state. 

One of Popper’s most extravagant assertions is that Plato had viewed as a 
“favorable circumstance” the presence in Athens of Spartan troops, sum- 
moned to assist the Thirty in maintaining themselves and their iniquitous 
regime 259 and had felt no other emotion than approval at the thought of 
Athens beneath the Spartan yoke; he would have been prepared, we are led 


®^This same end is to be made effec* 
tive in the new city of the Laws by legisla* 
tion preventing any citizen from selling hU 
land, and setting a ceiling on individual 
wealth. All these measures, whether practi* 
cal or not, show Plato’s unwillingness to 
*be de facto enslavement of any class 
of citizens to another class — something 
which Popper by his identification of Plato 
with the Old Oligarch most flagrantly ie- 
nores. 
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they gain the good will of the populace b 
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FytAcgorean Politics, 194; 
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"Winspear (cf. App. I, p. 533 
p. 247) in interpreting the Pythagoreans j 
by no means essentially religious or phil. 
sophical-minded, but as a sort of interni 
tional conspiracy of political conservalisi 
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pret ideologies as determined directly by 
class interest, plus the contention that the 
most influential Pythagoreans were aristo- 
crats, is at variance with the view of the 
school generally taken by scholars in the 
field; see the reviews of Minar’s study, 
Am. Hist. Review, XLIX, 1943, p. 870 f., by 
W. A. Oldfalher, and Pol. Sci. Q-t bVllk 
1943, p. 304, by Kurt von Fritz. The second 
thesis presupposes the authenticity 0‘ 
late and probably spurious Pythagorean 
treatises which contain Platonic and 
Aristotelian ideas. One must also object to 
such a passage as that on pp. 103-10 , 
where Plato’s provisions in the Laws that 
private citizens shall act as public prose- 
cutors are depicted solely as parallels^ to 
the cynically interpreted Pythagorean jus- 
tification of enmity to lawbreakers, and to 
the Spartan system of spying on the Helots. 
The real parallel is clearly with the 
nian public suit, brought by an intereste 
citizen (cf. the grapke hybreos, mentione 
on p. 151 above). Minar’s theory of eco- 
nomic determinism, combined with h** 
reasonable dislike of government by ® 
cynically self-interested aristocracy of birth 
and wealth, seems thus to have led him to 
join Winspear in misplaced suspicions 0 
Plato’s political ideals. 
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must not allow our imaginations to be excited by Popper’s word “inquisi- 
tion,” and especially by bis ambiguous use of the phrase “the ‘treatment,’ ” 
referring to the discussions and admonitions employed by the councilors. 
There is nothing in Plato’s text to suggest cruelty, no hint of thumbscrews and 
the rack, nor of the more modern techniques of forced confession.^”” Plato’s 


though demanding public conformity and 
on occasion acthely persecuting the open 
dissemination of irreligion or of doctrines 
thought conducive thereto (cf. p. 315 and 
n. 195, p. 324). 

(2) Plato and Athens are alike in em- 
ploying no harsh methods to elicit confes- 
sion, inflicting no cruel punishments on 
those condemned. 

(3) Both Plato and Athens provided 
public trials in the regular courts, mlh no 
special disabilities imposed on the accused. 

(4) Plato in the method he prescribes 
for selecting the judges and in the proce- 
dure laid down for the conduct of the trials 
has sought to supply fuller protection than 
Athens afforded against hasty and uiyust 
condemnation for all persons accused of 
capital crimes, including impiety. 

It must also be noted that the rninimum 
religious creed which Plato prescribes un- 
der penalty is a form of theism inimeasur* 
ably more rational and ethical 
crude polytheistic cult to which Athens re- 


quired conformity. , 

The relation between Plato, Athens, and 
the Inquisition may now be summarily 
stated, under the same numbered headings. 

(1) On this point Plato will be found 
closer to the Inquisition than to Athens, 
since he will penalize inconspicuous im- 
piety and privately expressed 

yet he constructs no such machinery y 
was available to the Inquisition for invad- 
ing the privacy of every man s conscience 
and ferreting out secret heresies. . 

(2) and (3) On both these points, 

Plato’s kinship is with Athens, his distance 
from the Inquisition immense. . 

(4) Here Plato has attempted tojo 
better than Athens; the 
its closed hearings and the 
bounded discretion i' ,assigyd m the M 
qnisitors fell vastly below Flaws jundical 

level. Plafn and the 

A further gap “p.Lcipled 

Inquisition is found m Plato s p 
refusal to impose confiscation P 


with its entailed injustice to the families 
of persons condemned, as a penalty for any 
serious crime, and his care explicitly to 
exempt the children of condemned atheists 
from suffering any disability; the Inquisi- 
tion, as is notorious, made great use of 
confiscation. 

References in the Laws for these state- 
ments include those given in the preceding 
note, and for the scrupulousness toward 
descendants, 909 C-D, 856 C-D. 

On balance, then, Athens, Plato, and 
the Inquisition all persecute religious dis- 
senters and nonconformists, but differ jn 
the degree and manner of this persecution. 
In (1) above, we find Plato less liberal 
than Athens and closer to the Inquisition; 
he falls below Athens, also, in not allowing 
such milder penalties as exile. In (2) and 
(3) he resembles Athens. In (4) he rises 
or attempts to rise above both. In the 
quality of the creed he imposes and in his 
care to exempt the innocent, he outstrips 
now one, now the other. If Plato is to be 
called the father of the Inquisition, he is 
also both for good and for evil the son of 

Jjje implications of Popper’s invectye 
terms, here as in other cases (eg., 
tion” and “brutal violence”) have not failed 
of being caught by such a reader as Sher- 
■wood Anderson, who, demonstrably under 
Popper’s spell, accuses Plato of proposing 
to employ “assassination” and torture 
cf. our n. 19, p 24. Nor should we perm, 
modern sentiment to obscure the fact ‘hat 
Plato himself regarded the proposed death 

consistency in Plato’s thought on this pojnt, 
^26-27) ; but being mistaken, ig* 
n^ram ’’ o^atiers of the higbej impor- 
unce, he is none the less a wrong-doer, and 
liarmfnl to himself and others. 
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understanding between the citizen and the laus under which he is to live. In 
the present case, the prelude amounts to a substantial essay in natural theol* 
ogy, seeking to prove the existence of the gods, their inflexible justice never to 
be swayed by sacrifice or prayers, and their providential control of the uni* 
verse, extending to the last detail. This preamble, which its author evidently 
regarded as constituting a clear and irrefragable demonstration, is the rational 
basis upon which the legislator proceeds.”®^ We arc not here concerned with 
details, but the following points require note: Plato provides for those ac- 
cused of impiety public trials of three days’ length before the city’s highest 
court, corresponding roughly to the Athenian Areopagus. The law recog- 
nizes the occurrence of virtuous and candid atheists, as well as those who are 
hypocritical and vicious The latter arc confined, upon conviction, to lifelong 
isolated imprisonment in the penitentiary — to Plato’s mind, the harshest 
of penalties The good atheists are more considerately dealt with. For five 
years or more, they are reprieved, and during this time are confined to the 
reformatory, and there visited by the enlightened members of the Night 
Council, which is so named from the time (before sunrise) prescribed 
for Its meetings, and is no secret, black, and irresponsible conclave, but is 
composed, in effect, of the teachers and students of jurisprudence and phi* 
losophy in the state {Laws 951 D ff., 961 A ft ). The councilors endeavor by 
all rational means to turn disbelievers from the path of error. If these sua- 
sions are successful, the reformed atheists are restored to their normal mem- 
bership in the community; if not, they are put to death.^®® And here we 


855jr76Tc?E®’ 

, "" V® '''<= similari 

lies and differences between Plato and a 
ftmkcr who stood much under his luBuence, 
Rousseau In the Socmi Contract, Rousseau 
also would condemn atheists, sharing Pla 
0 s eouvictiou that God and the .mortal 
u 1 beyond dispute, 

of th^m * Tw™ *1’' "eeessary fouudLon 
„ . u T ‘b® community The 

great difference is that Rousseau would give 
admined atheists the right to go .„,ry7 
untary erile, reserving death for those who 
‘•“bob'' Th« Plato did not 
make the same provision is regrettable, but 
IS explicable enough in view of the fact that 

that of Athens, apparently contemplates the 
erde of citizens only m eases of homicide 
(the comedian of 935 E-936 A may be 
thought of, like the tragedian of 817 A f as 
a noncitizen) . Presumably, however, those 
who were accused of atheism could, like 


those accused of murder, choose to escap* 
abroad rather than to stand trial 

A further comparison between Plato* 
Athens, and the Inquisition of Christian 
centuries will help to dispel the unjustified 
notion that Plato is to be considered the 
originator of persecutions for heresy, m a 
sense entirely distinct from Athenian prece 
dent and basically identical with the meth 
ods and aims of the Inquisition We start 
from the uncontested fact that both Plato 
and Athens in some sense countenanced 
religious persecution Our further compel 
son of these two may be disposed under 
four chief headings, as follows 

(1) Plato, as elsewhere in his legi«® 
tion and with even greater intensity in this 
general area (cf p 190, above), wishes to 
ensure that his laws shall be fully enforce , 
and intends, we may assume, to penalir® 
even the private and inconspicuous expres 
Sion of disbelief or disrespect; Athens, 
With secular unconcern, m general took 
no note of privately expressed disbeuei, 
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that city engaged in a war worthy of her, and of “achievements . . . answer- 
ahle to her education and training both in deeds of war and in diplomatic 
intercourse with various cities.” One may well feel that Plato could never 
have entrusted such a commission to anyone but one with whose standpoint 
and values he felt himself in cordial sympathy. Were these conditions satisfied 
bv Critias’ And if so, what becomes of the sincerity of Plato s idealistic pro- 
gram, with its radical condemnation of oligarchic violence? There are two 
ways of escape from this dilemma. 

We may%vith Burnet and TaylDr,=^‘ return to a closer scrutiny of the 
opening pages of the Timaeus and find reason to doubt that ‘he Critias there 
prasented i^ one and the same with the tyrant Cril.as who was Plato s unc 
Ld cause for identifying him instead with that Critias grandfather, an other 
wil all but unknown older contemporary “' Socrates who might have on^^^^^^ 
at Marathon. A major argument supporting this view " f 
error in the chronology of Plato’s family tree 

that the Critias here introduced is indeed the tyrant. A 


" Quoted from Taylor’s translation, Pla- 
to; Timaeus and Critias, 1929, 19 C. 

•"The identlBcation of the Critias ot the 
Timaeus as the grandfather of the 

tyrant, apparently first made hy Burnet 
[Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato. 
1914), is discussed in some detail hy A. t. 
Taylor, in his Commentary on Platos It- 
maeus, 1928, pp. 23-25. In the dialogue 
“Critias” says that when he was ten ywis 
old, a time at which the poems of Solon 
were “new,” he recited from 
in the presence of his grandfat er . 

who was then close on '*t'«="P?" 

this grandfather told him a tale 
had toself heard as a child from Solon 
his father’s friend and kinsman. “ * 

the customary view, and regar 
of the dialogue as the tyrant, o j,,gj.ary 
references made by Socrates o 
gifts are appropriate f b c! 

Critias was born somewhere 
(he was about the same 
and would therefore have been ten y 
old in 440, hardly a time Solo^ ^ 
ems were new. The grandfa Cnion died 
have been born in 530 . whereas Solon d 
CO. 558 BC. On the other hyP” rt". 
Critias of the dmlope is h msell^. 
ninety. He was ten, therefor . j,ad 

at which time the thrpoems of 

been recently expelled, during the 

Solon, presumably notj^urrent 
tyranny! would h-' J" e, s"e! .he 
vived. This supposition, thereio 


chronology. A second strong argument de- 
rives from the distinct ™Pf'f f 
able age which is conveyed by the Critias 
of the dialogue; his stress on '>■' '‘“‘ y 
with which he remembers the 
long-ago childhood is important here. As 
justlBcation for the praise bestowed by Soc- 
rates upon the Critias of the dialogue, ’Tay- 
lor and Burnet assign to the elder Critias 
authorship of some of the “f 
which have come down under 
Critias, and interpret as referring to me 
older man two comments on Critias in 
Aristotle. These arguments ““'’ '“P; 

port to the main contention, but m them 
Sves are of slight importance. lu short, 
“ appears that the Taylor auppost.tou re- 
ceivM its substantial support from the error 
Sro ably present in Plato’s genealogy, 
f,Te Critia's be taken as A” 
from the dramatic depiction of the Critias 
of ihe dialogue as advanced m age; and it 

suiters from the substantial disadvantage 

that the elder Critias, though we know in 
-.ther case that he existed, is otherwise un- 
u to have achieved personal distinction. 

'““Cmy Step"-” >■'; t: 

t‘ r, rritias Life and Literary Re 

,Tm 9 pp ts, after careful consider., 
the evWence, reaches the conclusion 
L . il: Rurnet-Taylor view is “unques- 

hll’’ correct. It would be premature, 
KS, .0 mgard .he point as deBut.eiy 

settled. 
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inclusion of honest atheists among those worthy of the death sentence remains, 
even when presented in its fairest light, a matter not for lame justification by 
his adulating admirers, but for sincere regret. But without retracting anything 
of our dissent, we think that our survey of the facts of the case reveals that the 
law of death to atheists is neither a repudiation of the enlightened practice of 
Athenian democracy, nor an endorsement of oligarchic violence, nor a bar- 
barous anticipation of medieval cruelty. Nor is it, as Popper has elsewhere 
implied, an expression of doubtful sincerity, by one who perhaps was himself 
a greater atheist, of a wish to restrain “other (lesser) atheists” in the interests 
of the master class.-'^'^ It is, instead, the consequence of an excessive strength 
of conviction on Plato’s part, and an excessive trust in the persuasive power of 
patient philosophic argument to turn honest but misguided souls about toward 
the light. 

(5) Critias. In Plato’s favorable allusions to his uncle Critias, both Fite"® 
and Popper have found sinister confirmation of Plato’s sympathy with 
oligarchic violence. Accordingly, we must devote more attention to the charge 
of Plato s unreserved admiration for Critias than its inherent incredibility 
warrants, particularly because there are not wanting circumstances which, 
when regarded with a jaundiced eye, have some real chance of doing serious 
injury to Plato’s reputation. 

We may pass lightly over those nonpolilical evidences of Plato’s friendly 
judgment of Critias as a younger man, which we noticed in the course of our 
earlier discussion of Plato’s family pride. It would be merely arbitrary to 
insist that Plato should have gone out of his way by introducing condemnation 
m advance, any more than in the case of Alcibiades, of the wrongs that Critias 
and Charmides were scheduled later to commit. But the situation is different 
with a passage in a much later dialogue, the Timaeus, the political implications 
of which are unmistakable. 


We have there (19 C-20 B) to do with a very substantial compliment pai<f 
y the Socrates of the dialogue to a character named Critias, who is said to 
^^ynian in these matters,” that is, war, diplomatics, and philosophy» 
with an implied inclusion of the gifts of poetry and eloquence. Plainly, he is a 
distinguished pntleman, for whom Socrales-PIato cherishes a high regard- 
ow great is this regard we can infer from the importance of the task assigned 
nfTt;. " permitted to satisfy the wish of Socrates to have the citizens 

the ideal Republic brought to life and action, in a narrative description of 


difficult to cite fairly what Popper has 
since he has so intricately compou 
straightforward accusation with a she 
generosity which, in turn, leads into 
ther accusation. If anyone will read 
fully the paragraphs at the foot of p 
and the two at the top of p. 141, he wi 


that the admission that there “may” he 
, genuine religious feeling in Plato, is promp 
ly neutralized by the assertion that it 
all cases subordinated to “political / 
tunism” and to strengthening “the rule 
the master class.” 

Fite, p. 132. 

*** See p. 248 above. 
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end of such a career, have put Critias in the honored seat of an elder states- 
man — the same Plato, moreover, who had written the condemnation contained 
in the Apology of the deeds of the Thirty? One or other of two possible an- 
swers must, we think, be adopted. 

It is possible that in the Timaeus, as in the Charmides, Plato was asking his 
readers to think historically or dramatically, in terms of the implied date of 
the conversation reported, and thus to think of a Critias yet unembiltered by 
exile and uncorrupted by power, in short, the Critias that he himself no doubt 
remembered from the now far off and happy Socratic season of his youth. The 
TimaeuSi we saw, unless we make the assumption that it presents the older 
Critias, is extremely careless of chronology, and even if ^ve assume a relatively 
early dramatic date, the younger Critias might be supposed to have had a 
sufficent military and political record, combined with his substantial achieve- 
ments in letters, to justify, with some exaggeration, the commendation of his 
claims in these respects. In those times Critias had been the gifted and ap- 
parently high-principled man whom Socrates had honored with his friend- 
ship.2T3 Plato must, then, have believed that in the interval Critias had been 
radically corrupted, perhaps as a result of that process vividly described in 
the Republic (565 B-C), whereby those who were at first not plotting against 
the democratic constitution are converted, by the constant accusation that they 
are oligarchs, into oligarchs in very truth, or in consequence of the exiled years 
in that lawless Thessaly of which Socrates had spoken so disparagingly in the 
Crito (53 D), Looking backward, Plato might well have discovered the seeds 
of this corruption even before the exile, in Critias* period of service as popular 
leader, an activity ivhich, as we know from the Gorgias (512 E-513 B) and 
from the Republic (492 B-D, 493 D), Plato regarded as morally perilous in 
high degree. To this we may add the conviction we have earlier cited from the 
Latvs (875 A-D) and which may also be quoted from the Gorgias (526 A) : 

“A difficult thing it is, Callicles, and worthy of all praise, to reach a position 
of great power to do ivrong, and to live one’s life through in justice, and few 
indeed achieve this.” 

An unprejudiced reading of the sur- 
viving fragments of Critias (Diels, 1922, 
vol. If, p. 308fF.), after exposure to Popper’s 
comments upon them, should awaken sur- 
prise and suspicion of Popper’s judgments. 

The twin charges of “treacherous pro- 
Spartan leanings as well as . . . oligarchic 
outlook” (p. 591) arc discovered to rest, so 
far as Popper cites his evidence, solely uiwn 
Critias’ indictment (Diel«, Fr. 4o) of Athe- 
nian democratic leader*, eg.. Tliemi’tMlcs 
and Cleon, for sclf-enrichmcnt during olfic^ 
a charge which in it«eU may be partisan ano 
unjust but which has nothing to do with 
treachery or Sparta; the “ambition rr»ts 


upon the verges (Diel«i fr. 15) In which, 
like Horace in the first of his Odes, the poet 
briefly describes the many several Ideal* of 
human felicity, noble birth, wealth, etc., 
and concludes with a declaration of his own 
preference for “the credit of fair fame”; 
the “blunt nthin'm” Is grounde<I on the 
8Uppo«ititious c)nici«m of the ver*e^ con- 
cerning the origin of religion, of which we 
earlier (n. 72, p. 273) dispo«ed. 'RV do 
know from Critias’ later hi«lnry that he was 
infected with mo«t of the*e fault*, hat it I* 
not the M«e that they are to l>e di'coTered. 
as Popper bs* said, in hi* “eitanl writ- 
ings.** 
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is made to say that his grandfather had learned from Solon, who in turn had 
heard from the Egyptian priests, a tale of ancient Athens, as she had been 
before a great flood which had destroyed the civilization of those days in 
Greece. A little arithmetic applied to this situation reveals that the grandfather 
of Critias the tyrant, at the time of Solon’s death, was and would for some 
25-30 more years remain unborn. Could Plato have made so gross an error in 
recounting an incident in the history of his own family, that family of which 
he was (we saw) rather pathetically proud? The anomaly is removed by the 
simple assumption, supported by further considerations of internal evidence, 
that we have here a case of mistaken identity, and that the Critias of the 
Timaeus is, appropriately enough, a very old man, linking his hearers in 
imagination to a very remote period verging on the legendary past. And so 
Plato has drawn him for us, depicting a man of dignity, who moreover lays 
stress on the very long time that has passed since he heard the tale, which he 
recollects with the clarity characteristic of the bright impressions of childhood 
{Timaeus 26 A— C). If Taylor and Burnet be judged to have made their case, 
the detractors have, pro tantOf lost theirs. But we dare not build upon this con- 
clusion, favorable as it is to our interest, while reasonable doubt of its validity 
remains. 


We must, therefore, consider the alternative possibility that “Critias” was 
Lritias Tyrannus. Our knowledge of this man’s political misdeeds derives 
principally from Xenophon’s Hellenica and Memorabilm, reenforced by the 
ora ions o ysias. 2^2 sources, enough evidence is available against 

uritias to procure his hanging in effigy before the most merciful court of his- 
At ^ leader and supporter of Alcibiades, his criminal career 

ates irom his return from exile in Thessaly, along with his fellow oligarchs 
with J""'® persuasion, after the faU of Athens in 404, his heart burning 
Thin ^ ° demos that had exiled him. Chosen one of the 

atinr^! ^ provisional government appointed with Spartan 

tion nf n f a reformed constitution for Athens, the so-called “constitu- 
emnlnv r ^ ^ forced his way to the head of those least willing to 

n”oi of •>’0 summoning of a Spartan gar- 

less nroPM protection he and his fellow extremists carried out a reck- 

modi, ion” fooluding the murder of advocates o 

(o-g- Thefamenes), the execution of 
citizens at Elen ”” W charges for iheir money, and the mass murder of the 
1 d“lcm,TT' of --ole, fighting against 

PO it That e "ul ' Thrasybulus. This. then, is the man, and this his 
Tht T Tfin , ^ '"lool to author of the Republic. 

This ,s the final underhumg of onr ri ddle: how could Plato, subsequent to the 

^Uelhnica II. iii, n-56; iv, 1-19. Wemorai//, a I. ii. 12 - 39 ; Lysias, XII, 43-15- 
55; XIII, 59. 
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the Republic by adding together the higher education of the Guardians and 
Plato’s statement that even a single philosophic inheritor of absolute power 
would suffice to realize the ideal city. 

In the discussion to follow, we shall hope to present evidence sufficient to 
disprove these particular charges; it will also become apparent in the process 
that the founding of the Academy was not, as Popper conceives it, a crime 
against the freedom of the human mind,=™ but a memorable step in the prog- 
ress of higher education and a credit to the intelligence and conscience of Us 
founder. Materials for reconstructing a full, circumstantial account of life at 
the Academy are not available. But inferences sufficient for our more modest 
purpose may be drawn not alone from the Platonic wntings but also mm 
Urences in fourth-century literature, eked out by cautious use of traditions 

prove that the founding of the Academy was in- 
spired by a desire to engage in oligarchic conspiracies or to impose ph'loaoph 
rule upon Athens or Greece at large, might appeal to the passage n he Seventh 
Letter (325 D-326 B) where Plato (if it is he) declares *at m he lack ot 
associates” he was forced to ahandon hU ea^r hope M 

power. This statement appears to leave op q ^ 

tent. The question, however, is ^Id stand ready 

D) by the declaration, previous y 

1. b.l »..l ° ,1.1 b. .ilUn ..r rilhl. I. -Wll-l 
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We have still to consider the second possibility : Plato may not have believed 
that Critias ever really became the monster of iniquity that Xenophon and 
Lysias have painted. To employ a little freedom of psychological interpretation, 
we may point out that a too loyal admirer of one charged with grave wrong- 
doing is confronted with a choice between bringing himself to accept wrong as 
right — this would be Popper’s supposition — and believing that somehow 
the admired person was not guilty of the wrong. One way in which Plato could 
have accomplished this latter feat is suggested by a passage in the Politics 
(1305 b 26) in which Aristotle asserts that Charicles, another of the Thirty 
whom both Xenophon and Lysias link with Critias as particularly influential, 
made himself the predominant member of the group by exercising a species of 
demagogic skill upon them. This statement of Aristotle contains no specifica- 
tion of date and makes no mention of Critias (indeed, Aristotle makes no men- 
tion whatever of Critias* activities as one of the Thirty) ; we have, therefore, 
little to guide us to a conclusion here; and unless Xenophon is wholly wrong> 
Critias cannot be substantially cleared. Nevertheless, it is possible that Plato 
may have persuaded himself that Critias was acting under the compulsive 
direction of Charicles, and was thus led into deeds contrary to his own will- 
One should note that both of these alternatives are in accord with the evidence 
of the Seventh Letter, and of the Apology, which condemn unequivocally the 
actions of the Thirty, but without specification of persons. 

Our conclusion then would be: Plato in the Timaeus is either praising th® 
tyrant’s grandfather, or else commending a Critias either not yet, or (to Plato’s 
fond belief) never destined of his own will to become a tyrant. To which we 
rnay add that one decisive fact is clear beyond contest: whoever the Critias of 
t e Timaeus^ was or became, Plato does not make him an occasion for com- 
mending or justifying tyrannic rule. 


^ There remains unexplored in our treatment of Plato’s relation to the Athe- 
lan po itical scene and that of Greek politics generally, an area of his activity 
w 1C po itical significance may have attached, his direction of his famous 
ca emy. The detractors have unhesitatingly ascribed to it this meaning- 
rossman regards the Academy as “an *open conspiracy’ to clean up Gree 
politics Plato s instrument for converting young aristocrats “into statesmen 
kon J «nd who were then, so Plato 

hi:’ ,• of Greece.-’ PoPP<=^ 

olds essentia ly the same view, bm with more bitterness and less concession 

eandl? r''‘I “I that not a few of Plato’s chosen 

candidates for absolute power later became tyrants.=’= Neither critic offers an)' 
documentation of this view of the Academy, which they derive apparently from 


‘ Crossman, pp. 116, 125-126. 


"• Popper, pp. 134-135. Cf. our note 25'’ 
p- 370 below. 
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the Republic by adding together the higher education of the Guardians and 
Plato’s statement that even a single philosophic inheritor of absolute power 
would suffice to realize the ideal city. 

In the discussion to follow, we shall hope to present evidence sufficient to 
disprove these particular charges; it will also become apparent in the process 
that the founding of the Academy was not, as Popper conceives it, a crime 
against the freedom of the human mind,™ but a memorable step in the prog- 
ress of higher education and a credit to the intelligence and conscience of its 
founder. Materials for reconstructing a full, circumstantial account of life at 
the Academy are not available. But inferences sufficient for our more modest 
purpose may be drawn not alone from the Platonic wntings hut also from 
references in fourth-century literature, eked out by cautious use of traditions 

surviving in later writers. 

Whoever might wish to prove that the founding of the 
spired by a desire to engage in oligarchic conspiracies, or to impose 
rl upon Athens or Greece at large, might appea to the passage m the Seventh 
Letter (325 D-326 B) where Plato (if it is he) declares that in the lack o 
“friends and trusty associates” he was forced to abandon his earlier hope of 
active participation in politics and of improvement 

ment, and that he came finally to declare ‘•’e .mposs.bility of 6 -rnrnem 
reform in general until philosophic wisdom should 

power. This statement appears to leave open the 0- 

tent. The question, however, is hTulS ready 
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either at Athens or elsewhere, but as a little colony of peaceful men, fitted to 
offer sound advice on political affairs, or to support the responsibility of public 


office, by reason of their possession of true philosophy. 

The dialogues are, of course, our best means of discovering what, for Plato, 
was the promise of that philosophy which the Academy was designed to prop- 
agate. The Phaedrus describes the finished dialectician and master of rightly 
directed speech, who can both distinguish and combine, teach and persuade, 
and who “has knowledge of the just and the good and the beautiful.” Such 
a man, Plato declares in a passage of great depth of conviction (276 E-277 A) 
“employs the dialectic method and . . . sows in a fitting soul intelligent words 
. . . which are not fruitless but yield seed from which there spring up in 
other minds other words capable of continuing the process forever, and which 
make their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit of human happi- 
ness.” This citation expresses m imce, as we shall hold, Plato’s aim in 


establishing and maintaining his school throughout the years. Such teaching 
found its initial application to the private individual, who, if endowment and 
effort sufficed, was to be brought simultaneously to become good and to know 
the good (for Plato never admitted that the two, in the highest sense of each, 
could be kept apart). Again in the Republic we encounter the just man and 
private citizen of an ordinary Greek state, who (591 C ff.) will establish first 
and guard as his chief treasure the order in his soul, and will participate in 
t ® pn itics of his unregenerate home city only by some providential chance; 
such a man (496 E) , we have already heard, “will take his departure with fair 
hope, serene and well content when the end comes,” though he may have been 
compelled to spend his whole life in retirement. Education for such a life the 
Academy would certainly supply. 

fif concurrently, by the self-same training, the Academy aimed also to 
pupi s or political life, since, on Plato’s view, the just man in private 
hie was also the man best fitted to direct affairs of state. The master of true 
mnTr’ '-a doubt is such a man. The whole Republic 

will BP . u philosopher, if conditions permit, 

office 'ounlry’s highest interest by taking public 

thrrudmm.?%'7" qoiilifioation is asserted, as we shall see, 

becinnlmr i then truly call the Academy from its very 

We have 

who has renert^A *'®*™ony of one of Plato’s contemporaries, Isocrates, 
Academv aoneir 4 i” V standpoint how the Platonic 

petlnc school he'"* upon political life. As head of a com- 

Srader of til! T’' "'■=« “oquainted with the general 

character of the educational program of his distinguished rival. It is, therefore, 
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of considerable interest to find that his most serious objection to that program 
was precisely its impractical and unpolitical character, its insistence upon 
argumentation and mathematics, which, if long pursued, Isocrates believes, 
must “ossify” the mind, and its neglect of those realities of daily living and 
the contemporary political scene which, he does not hesitate to let us know, 
are best learned in his own school.^'^® 


Searching for more concrete indications of the conduct of PJato’s school, 
its methods and subject matter, we find that for the earlier years of the Acad- 
emy our sources are disappointing. It has been suggested that Plato turned to 
educational purposes in his Academy a regulated conviviality, less exuberant, 
we may suppose, than that depicted in his Symposium, and resembling more 
closely the sedate spirit underlying the prescriptions for the use of wine in the 
would dispute the probability that the curriculum proposed for 
the higher education of the Guardians in the Republic is an idealized reflection 
of that followed in the Academy, with adaptations dictated by the difference 
between the actual and the ideal environments; in the Academy, for example, 
there could have been no possibility of delaying till the age of thirty the 
pupils^ first encounter with criticisms of law and accepted moral beliefs, or of 
providing fifteen years’ experience after the age of thirty-five in war and 
public administration. 

We are on ampler but by no means always undisputed ground in approach- 
ing the Academy as it was during the last twenty years of Plato’s life. A con- 
temporary comic poet has poked fun at the pedantic methods of definition and 
division employed by the youthful pupils of Plato, who are shown dividing and 
classifying the world of plants and animals (with logical, not with biological 
intent), with a refinement that reaches its comic climax in determining the 
genus of a pumpkin. A rude interruption is ignored, and Plato, unperturbed, 
mildly bids the youths go forward with the task."®^ When we examine the 
dialogues of Plato’s later period, we make no doubt of what is being scoffed at 
here. It is the identical method that we saw exemplified in the Sophist and 
again in the Paliticusr^' The comedian confirms the inference from these 
dialogues that Plato was faithfully applying to his students the Iiigh standard 
of rigorous intellectual training without which he believed no one could attain 
mastery cither of private virtue or of the true art of politics.-*'* The conformtl) 
which is indicated to exist at this one point between Academic practice and the 
contents of the later dialogues encourages us to go furllier in llic same direc- 
tion, and to hold that the later dialogue^, though there is no reason to hefic^c 
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they give a rounded picture of Academic teaching, can yet be drawn upon 
substantially for a knowledge of its spirit and subject matter. On the basis of 
this probability, let us see what relevant conclusions may fairly be draivn. 

Our attention is engaged first by the training the young respondents in 
several of the later dialogues are shown receiving at the hands of the older 
man who, in each case, is guiding the discussion. They are being relieved of 
false preconceptions, and introduced, by example, to the turns and technical 
refinements of dialectic ; they are warned of moral dangers and edified by 
being made parties to demonstrations of noble truth. These young men are 
depicted as eager and docile learners, a little too close to the educator’s dream. 
But their appreciativeness is fully matched by the engaging courtesy and 
affectionate consideration with which they are treated by their preceptors, 
reminding us of the attitude of Socrates in the Lysis and Charmides, though 


supplementing the dialogues. On his way 
to establish this position, he has touched 
several points of concern to our present dis- 
cussion. For Cherniss (pp. 62-63), the evi- 
dence of the comic playwright regarding 
activities of the Academy is negligible: its 
substance could have been drawn directly 
from Plato s published works, its form and 
satiric point are borrowed from his older 
brother-comedian’s Clouds, 11. 191 g. The 
great weight of Cherniss’ authority might 
dismay us hers were it not that this point 
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of the contradiction can be removed by 
careful atlcnlion 10 terminology. Chemiss’ 
op. fir., basing Ins argument upon the cdu- 
cational proMsions of the Republic which 


forbid dialectic to those below the age of 
thirty, has denied that Plato would have 
been more permissive to his younger stu- 
dents in the Academy. Premature requests 
for explanations of metaphysical points 
would have been met with recommendation 
of more time devoted to “abstract thinking 
and debate,” and with the answer, 
more of the preliminary studies, the exer- 
cise of the mind and the cultivation of the 
character; metaphysics is for the mature. 
We may inquire in this connection whether 
il is necessary to assume quite so precise a 
transplantation to the environment of actual 
Athens of the schedule designed for the 
citizens of the ideal city; we have pointed 
out above (p. 365) two discrepancies which 
might have rendered some modification nec- 
essary and desirable. Cherniss proceeds to 
draw the conclusion relevant to his particu- 
lar interest, namely: that on his premises, 
it is unthinkable that Plato “came before 
pupils under thirty years of age ■ ■ * 
glibly lectured to them on the doctrine ot 
ideas; in fact, ... [it seems] highly iui' 
probable that he lectured on the doctrine or 
tried to teach it at all” (pp. 69-70). And 
with this I fully agree. What is required for 
the security of our position is simply that 
the ban on "dialectic” which Cherniss sup- 
poses to have been operative in the j 
omy shall not be construed to have exclude 
y^ung men from engaging, under respon- 
sible direction, in dialectical and meta- 
physical discussions comparable to those 
exemplified in the Tbeaetetus, the Sophist. 
and the rest. 
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now containing no hint of gallantry.^ss All this on our premises may be seen 
as an expression of the paternal interest taken by the master of the Academy 
in the progress of his young wards. 

We have mentioned the curriculum of the Republic as a most probable in- 
dication of the course of studies in the earlier Academy. We find plentiful 
evidence in the later dialogues of Plato’s unflagging interest in the mathe- 
matical sciences which figured so prominently in the list. In the Laws Plato 
insists that every citizen must learn enough of geometry to grasp the incom- 
mensurability of certain magnitudes, and of astronomy to recognize the pe- 
riodical regularities of the heavenly bodies, thus to avoid “swinish” ignor- 
ance and blasphemy (819 D ff.), while the Law-wardens and their younger 
associates must pursue a course of study (965 A ff.) substantially at one with 
that prescribed for the guardians in the Republic. Since it cannot be sup- 
posed that Plato would be content with any less knowledge for those under 
his charge, we are required to think that mathematics in all its branches re- 
.tained to the end the importance Plato had accorded it in the earlier days of 
the Academy. The Laws also confirms what the other late dialogues tell us 
of the continued importance of dialectic and of its application to the structure 
of the good for man; we are also reminded of Plato’s overweening certainty 
that dialectics thus applied would infallibly demonstrate the priority of souls 
and the divine ordering of the universe. 

While the younger members of the Academy .pursued these basic studies 
as far as their capacities and their leisure allowed, the maturer men conducted 
more advanced inquiries of their own. For we must not iorget tlial the Acad- 
emy contained notables other limn Plato, among them that versatile genius 
Eudoxus, whose contribution to the theory of planelar>’ motion was one of the 
major achievements of ancient science, not to speak of the young Ari'tolle, 
whose researches seem to have been in progress in the last years of Plato s 
life. That Plato himself engaged in extensive researches, ^vhelher alone or in 
company with others, is made evident by the acquaintance with Fcicntific 
speculation in many branches of physical and biological science shown in the 
Timaeus, and by the extensive knowledge of histoiy, sociology, and compara- 
tive law embodied in the Laivs, If we arc not justified in calling the institution 
that sheltered and guided these manifold activities by the name of “unuer- 
sily” in the full encyclopedic sense of that word, it u-a*, «e>crthelc«. the alma 
mater of all subsequent alma maters, and if the descendants ha^c evohed he- 
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yond the ancestral form, the Academy loses thereby nothing of its native 

luster. 28 « 

We have here, then, the picture of a community of scholars and scientists 
engaged in lifelong study, among whom came and went an indeterminate 
number of younger men, differing in ability, remaining for varying lengths 
of time, and progressing in their mathematical and dialectical studies to cor- 
respondingly different levels of attainment. That Plato intended all of these 


to acquire absolute power and rule alone, without law, as do the philosopher 
kings of the Republic^ only a rash man would maintain. More credible is the 
supposition that Plato hoped his alumni would emerge enamored of intellec- 
tual insight and moral truth, and less inclined to confuse the holding of power 
with the possession of the good. That he expected the best of them to become 
capable at last of the disinterested exercise of power one must also believe. 
In the exceptional case, this might mean personal sovereignty, employed to 
impose just and constitutional rule; in the millennial instance, even the found- 
ing of a city akin to the ideal. More expectably, it would take the form of 
service in the capacity of legislative expert for new colonies or for the reform 
of existing constitutions. 


In sum, our review of the evidence has, we hope, made clear the robbery 


_ Ernst Howald (Die platoniscke Aka- 
demie md die mederne Vnivenitas Lille- 
mmm, Zurich, 1921) sharply attacked the 
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and astronomy, and without adulating Pla- 
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out of sight his basically ethical aim. rec- 
ognizes the extent to which Plato in^ the 
later period of his life turned in the direc- 
tion of more empirical and scientific in- 
quiry, creating in the Academy an atmos- 
phere in which Aristotle’s empiricism was 
made possible. There is also in Jaeger con- 
firmation of the point of view developed in 
our text, as suggested by his statement that 
the later dialogues present a picture of the 
work of the Academy “that lacks no essen- 
tial feature” (p. 15). But Jaeger goes fur- 
ther than I should wish to follow him in 
speaking of the Academy as “a communion 
of the elect” (p. 23), a phrase which seems 
to me unfortunate in implying an extreme 
exclusiveness which nothing in the record 
supports. Jaeger is quoting from the Sev- 
enth Letter a passage which has no neccs- 
^ry application to the Academy (341 C-E)- 
No doubt Plato exercised a considerable 
^^®<*ction in his “admission policy,” but 
the question who were the elect could only 
Have been solved, we must suppose, subse- 
quent to admission. Even in the Republic, 
Plato did not imagine it possible to deter- 
mine the future guardians without recourse 
to a series of rigorous tests spread over a 
period of many years. 
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by omission committed by those who endow the Academy with a purely 
political intention, to the neglect o£ the riehness of its aim. And not less clearly 
we have sought to show the calumny of those who have discovered in it noth- 
ing more than a hissing nest of fledgling tyrants. 


The Sicilian Venture 

Our knowledge of Plato’s political experience and activity is fortunately 
not restricted to his almost wholly passive and theoretical relation to the Athe- 
nian scene. We are able to follow him onto the wider and more exciting stage 
of his Sicilian journeys, where he became in the fullest sense a participant, 
almost a protagonist. Our sources here are troubled ivith uncertainty; we 
must rely, for all practical purposes, exclusively upon those among the collec- 
tion of thirteen letters traditionally ascribed to Plato which contemporary 
scholarship generally regards as genuine, or at the very least as composed 
at an early enough date and by a sufficiently ™ll-in formed 
historical authority. In the opinion of almost all scholars, “ 

satisfied by Letters VII and VIII, by all odds the most 
tive among the collection. Several other letters have won a ^ 

of acceptance.^” But we shall draw only upon the two mentioned, with two 

exceptions, to be explicitly noted. 


"See R. S. Bluck, Plato’s Life and 
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opinions of authorities upon the authentic- 
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however, and a fortiori all the rest, seemed 
to him “incompatible with what we can 
infer from Plato’s undisputed writing was 
probably his own moral character, and ccr- 
Tainly his moral tact” (p. 41 ). But though 
unable to belieie that these tm best letters 
were from Plato’s own hand, Shorcy agrees 
that if not Pinto’s, they "must base been 
composed not later than a gencralion or two 
after his death by some Platonist who mu. 
hare had access to the facts and who was 
himself so steeped in Plato s later writing^ 
that he could plausibly imitate their slyle. 
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yond the ancestral form, the Academy loses thereby nothing of its native 
luster.=s® 

We have here, then, the picture of a community of scholars and scientists 
engaged in lifelong study, among whom came and went an indeterminate 
number of younger men, differing in ability, remaining for varying lengths 
of time, and progressing in their mathematical and dialectical studies to cor- 
respondingly different levels of attainment. That Plato intended all of these 


to acquire absolute power and rule alone, without law, as do the philosopher 
kings of the Republic, only a rash man would maintain. More-credible is the 
supposition that Plato hoped his alumni would emerge enamored of intellec- 
tual insight and moral truth, and less inclined to confuse the holding of power 
with the possession of the good. That he expected the best of them to become 
capable at last of the disinterested exercise of power one must also believe. 
In the exceptional case, this might mean personal sovereignty, employed to 
impose just and constitutional rule; in the millennial instance, even the found- 
ing of a city akin to the ideal. More expectably, it would take the form of 
service in the capacity of legislative expert for new colonies or for the reform 
of existing constitutions. 


In sum, our review of the evidence has, we hope, made clear the robbery 
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ognizes the extent to which Plato in^ the 
later period of his life turned in the direc- 
tion of more empirical and scientific 
quiry, creating in the Academy an atmos- 
phere in which Aristotle’s empiricism was 
made possible. There is also in Jaeger con- 
firmation of the point of view developed in 
our text, as suggested by his statement that 
the later dialogues present a picture of the 
work of the Academy “that lacks no essen- 
tial feature” (p. 15). But Jaeger goes fur- 
ther than I should wish to follow him in 
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of the elect” (p. 23), a phrase which seems 
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by omission committed by those who endow the Academy with a purely 
political intention, to the neglect of the richness of its aim. And not less clearly 
we have sought to show the ealumny of those who have discovered in it noth- 
ing more than a hissing nest of fledgling tyrants. 

The Sicilian Venture 

Our knowledge of Plato’s political experience and activity is fortunately 
not restricted to his almost wholly passive and theoretical relation to the Athe- 
nian scene. We are able to follow him onto the wider and more exciting stage 
of his Sicilian journeys, where he became in the fullest sense a participant, 
almost a protagonist. Our sources here are troubled with uncertainty; we 
must rely, for all practical purposes, exclusively upon those among the collec- 
tion of thirteen letters traditionally ascribed to Plato which contemporaiy 
scholarship generally regards as genuine, or at the very least as composed 
at an early enough date and by a sufficiently well-mformed 
historical authority. In the opinion of almost all scholars, “ 

satisHed by Letters VII and VIII, by all odds the most f 

tive among the collection. Several other letters have won a ^ 

of acceptance.^*’ But we shall draw only upon the two mentione , 
exceptions, to he explicitly noted. 
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We are now about to submit these letters to a brief inspection, in order to 
extract from them what they are able to tell us of Plato’s attempt at a practical 
application of his political ideals. We are the more obligated to this fuller 
scrutiny in view of our having dra^vn from the Seventh Letter in confirma- 
tion of Plato’s moral disapproval of the Thirty. Impartiality of method de- 
mands that we include whatever else creditable or discreditable the record 
may contain. 

The bare facts of Plato’s three Sicilian journeys have been incorporated, 
with a minimum of interpretation, in the Vita of Chapter 3,^®® and need not 
be repeated here. But we must give some account of how these facts have ap- 
peared to the detractors. Fite, as we have seen,^®® treats the whole story as a 
record of Plato’s pedantic ineptitude and childish vanity. He pays no heed 
to the specific political intentions or results. Popper has abstained from any 
substantive concern with the letters, having made a compact with himself to 
rest no part of his argument upon writings not assuredly genuine,^®® and 
having, moreover, preferred to interpret Plato as preoccupied with conspiring 
to establish himself as the philosopher king of Athens. Nevertheless, he has 
found in Plato’s relations to Sicilian affairs, especially through the participa- 
tion of his pupils from the Academy in Dion’s armed overthrow of the tyranny 
at Syracuse, what he thinks good reasons for reasserting Plato’s advocacy of 
an indefensible use of power.^si 

Crossman, regarding letters VII and VllI, at least, as unquestionably 


Inf ^ given more 

space to arguments based upon the personal 
and subjective details of Letters VII and 
warrant " Private conviction would 

^See pp. 42-44 above. 

^ See pp, 55-56, and 67 above. 
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that Plalo m the dialogues consciously mis- 
represents the views oi Socrates. - 

I opper pp. 134, 550, and 610. Popper 
to owmg Athenaeus (XI, 508), list, S 
relish several members or supposed mem- 
hers of the Academy who were subsequently 
involved in usurpstions or n,sa„ination, 
Athenaeu!, to whom Zeller (P/nio o„d 
EnrJirr Accd^my, 1888, p. 30, n.) refer, 
a, an adversary” of Plalo, is a biassed and 
almost jiresponsible source where Plato is 
concerned, directing against him an often 
grossly inaccurate and scurrilous diatrihc 
(XI, Sdl 0500 E). of which the passsgc h 
question forms part. We need not doubt that 


some of Plato's pupils turned out to be 
unprincipled men. But we may still object 
that Popper has given undue weight to 
these unhappy instances by his failure to 
list also the pupils or associates who are 
said to have had honorable success as Ieg‘® 
laiive experts (Plutarch, Adv. 

1126 C, apud Taylor, Plato, 1929, p* 464) • 
Further, Popper has not observed that m 
the Greek world of that day, many a young 
man of -wealth and influence became an 
unprincipled and ambitious seeker after 
power, without benefit of any philosophic 
teaching; it was this general breakdown o 
the old social bonds and moral influences 
that set for both Socrates and Plato the 
problem of finding new grounds for l c 
threatened values. Popper has urged in e 
fense of Socrates, the teacher of Critias an 
Alcibiades, a plea which we may borrow for 
use in Plato’s behalf: “He went out of ms 
way to attract young men and to gain tu 
fluence over them, especially when he . • • 
thought that some day they might possib j 
hold offices of responsibility” (Poppef* 
186). 
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genuine, has treated Plato’s Sicilian experiences with seriousness and respect, 
but finds in them grounds for the gravest indictment of Plato’s political phi- 
losophy as impracticable, and destined to achieve only illiberal results. Cross- 
man’s Plato, on setting out for Syracuse at Dion’s and Dionysius’ invitation 
in 367 B.C., carried in his satchel the Republic, which was his political pro- 
gram, “composed with the possibility of an invitation from Syracuse con- 
stantly in view.^®^ Plato did not, however, anticipate its immediate realization 
in Syracuse. The steps which were to precede and to condition the embodi- 
ment of the ideal state were three: (1) the education of Dionysius as a phi- 
losopher was to be begun; (2) the governing clique at the Syracusan court 
were to be morally reformed and induced to abnegate their wealth; (3) the 
Greek cities of Sicily were to be restored,^®® supplied with aristocratic con- 
stitutions, and set under the young king’s rule. Once Dionysius should be 
successfully educated into a philosopher, Plato believed, “everything else 
would follow of its own accord,” that is, the Republic would become a political 
fact.2®* 


Crossman reports without malice the collapse of these hopes, representing 
Plato’s motives as honorable and his plans, while doomed to failure, as not 
absurdly visionary. But after the unsuccessful third trip, in 361 B.C., Cross- 
man believes, Plato’s faith in the program of the Republic “collapsed like a 
house of cards.” Despairing of the possibility of ideal rulers, he turned to the 
planning of constitutional governments in which “the freedom and liberty of 
the subject” are preserved, as giving “at least some protection against tyr- 
anny.” 

We are now told of Dion’s attempt, after his successful coup d'etat and 
expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse, to introduce tiiere a modem system 
of cabinet responsibility to a popular assembly, and of the failure of this 
type of constitutional government to win the support of any of the major 
pressure groups in Syracusan politics. The resulting bloodshed and civil 
turmoil marks, for Crossman, “the end of the attempt to put Plato’s philosophy 
into practice.” -^7 Dion met death at the hand of an assassin. To Plato %va5 
left only guilt, frustration, a turn to pacifism, and death. 

Crossman presently gives as in retrospect what he regards as the three 
major assumptions underlying the /IcpaWc as a poht.cal program: (1) the 
ordinary man is incapable of seU-governmenf (2) there do ex.s md.v.duals 
capable of absolute rule; (3) these Individuals w.ll most often he ound m 
the ranks of the gentry- From these three taken together. Crossman ho 
Plato drew a conclusion which “transforms ll.e Jlepubhc ... to an 


*** Crossman. p. 107. 

“The Greek population of lh^<? 
had Lecn computsorilf removd to Syracuse 
by Dion)sius I. in pursuance ol his policy 
of centralization. 


** Crossman. pp. 267-268. 
“Crossman. p. 272. 

p. 274. 

’* /tiff., p. 27S. 
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racy of birth’^ in which the claims of the abler members of the inferior class 
are quietly dropped from view. In consequence, Plato’s message, despite its 
author’s intentions,^®® becomes simply “the practical proposition, ‘the best 
of the existing aristocracy should become dictators.’ ” 


Having heard Grossman’s view, we may now proceed to our own inter- 
pretation, to be followed by a final balancing of accounts. We must first ask 
what meaning is to be attached to the mere fact that Plato permitted himself 
to participate as he did in the political affairs of Syracuse. Apart from the 
particular policies that he attempted to carry out, what significance is there in 
the type of association which Plato consented to enter with the two Dionysii, 
and with Dion? Even before he first visited Syracuse, in 389-388 B.C., as a man 
of about 40, he must have known by report how affairs were managed under 
the ruthless Dionysius I, and the Seventh Letter (326 B-D) records his first 
strongly unfavorable impressions of life at the Syracusan court. The blister- 
ing word picture of the tyrant in the Republic (565 C ff.), however much or 
\oo borrowed from the physiognomy of the man whom Plato 

met, ^ would in any case make it difficult to understand how its painter could 
^ lifelong idealistic friendship with a man, Dion, who was doubly 
u e y marriage to the despot, and was later to serve him for many years 
us IS a mira and trusted minister. We must explain, too, how Plato could 
consent to involve himself, at Dion’s instance, in the affairs of that tyrant’s 
son, Dionysius 11, 


firct vn ° e must have seemed, when Plato came to know him on his 

Tine ■ been a soul well worth the saving, young, able, 

short *be philosophic stimulus that Plato gave®®^ — i” 

of tkp P stabler Alcibiades with a conscience. But what shall we make 

noDholir^*!J^n”^"^^*^ running through the years, between Plato the tyran- 
Zt t^t ^ '-U? There is, obviously, some- 

facts Plntn” umed. But without doing violence to any of the attested 

Dion continL/t™ “/Se the following: the evidence shows only that 

the cxisline t. ° duties that devolved upon him as an officer of 

making of thi.''*"'"'™*’ taught him to disapprove. In the 

Euvemment, perhaps the most powerful in the world of that 


“For (iossman’« testimony to PlaioV 
cood mlentions, see his p. 284 ' ' ' 

timt belief 

that Plato a actual plan in Syracuse was 

simply to moralize the existing upper classes 
and ronilrm their tenure of power, has ap. 
parently inliiienced Iiis interpretation of llm 
«epn_W,e so far as to cause Idm to discount 
I ialo a plain statement in the Rtpublic that 
in the ideal stale the most highly endoned 
ciiildren of phaleter social origin are to he 


educated as guardians. It is our conviction, 
defended on p. 540, that Plato meant pre- 
cisely what he said. 

**Some elements in the portrait of the 
tyrant in the Republic are closely paralleled 
hy characteristics of Dionysius I; others, 
notably sensual indulgence, do not seem to 
^vc been drawn from this source. C*- 
Wilamowitz, 1918, pp. 343-344. 

•” Letter VII, 327 A-B. 
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day, Dion had had no hand; it was fully established by the time Dion reached 
maturity, and had incidentally been honorably recognized by a decree of the 
Athenians in 394—393, during Dion’s boyhoodA®^ If we may believe Plutarch’s 
moralizing tale, Dion was also the only person at the court with the hardihood 
of speaking out his disapproval in the face of the tyrant himself.^® Chief 
point of all, as soon as the realities admitted of taking definite action, upon 
the death of Dionysius I, he unhesitatingly moved in the direction of his po- 
litical ideals and sent for the admired Plato to help him train Dionysius II for 
the role of constitutional monarch and pattern of all human excellence (we 
shall justify our assertion here on a later page). It would seem unreasonable 
to ask more than this from Dion, unless one takes the view that in the interests 
of pure Platonic ideality, he should have abandoned all hope of contributing 
to future reform and have gone forth, an impoverished exile, to accept per- 
haps board and room at the Academy, or more realistically, to find precarious 

employment as a soldier of fortune.^®* ^ 

But if Plato’s friendship with Dion has thus seemed to reqmre explana- 
tion. Plato’s own intervention in Syracuse n«ds no defense. It was cons.slent 
with all that was best in Plato that he should have been prepared to face the 
, . 1 1 . txrnms il in a beneficent direction. And jn 

raaht.es of power .n the hope <>« ‘“™"| ^61 B.C.. Plato was 

aom,ng to the court of D.onpms II . J 

propelled, as the '^ters s o. . obligation. Even 

spending to the call '^„i,n,enl to the principles of his philo- 

more compelling was his basic c peaceful and persuasive 

Sophie creed, which obligate im enjoying a happiness based upon 

ereation, wherever possible, of communities enj b ni' ^ ^ 

virtue.^®® 


wherever possible, o jailed, and where they bade he would 

These principles he naa p 


VI, 132-133. 

*® Plutarch, Life of Dion, v, 4-5. 

*^The particular criticism of 
''^hich this paragraph has atlemp c „ , 
swer is found in a recent ^c*"*^*;*’®"**-,,* by 
hie biography,” Plato and 19 

Ludwig M^cuse, 1947. The 
father more inclusive than its ti ® ^ 

covering the relations, as its au , _ 
fhem, between Athens, 


covering the relations, as »» ““pr, the 
fhem, between Athens, Socrates. 
tvro Dionysii, and Dion, with s , jj 
Plato’s message for the jp ^piie 

a witty and readable 
cl Vfhat to my taste is its unj 
'cu'Pt to tell a solemn tale wi ) 
ulppancy. Mr. Marcuse Has .j,_. one 
of his apparently c*‘onsi>c a 
d>d not expect and does not 6 , inter- 

bon for his sometimes brea lj,e 

Pfciations, for example lus 00 
is a love letter addra< 


nysius I, ■wooing him to become the perfect 
ruler. Tliough on occasion Marcuse figures 
as a Platonic detractor, and throughout ex- 
empts none of the persons dealt with from 
his condescending ridicule, on balance the 
Look is a substantial oppro>al of Plato as a 
man who set the example of refusal to ac- 
cent tamely the unacceptable status qu^. 
and instead championed the Deed, even the 
.lanccrous and perhaps mistaken Deed. 

hicli Marcu*e affirms, is the only hope 
oen today of escaping into^eraMc rviN. 


^Hcre ise may recall To>'nbec’« rebuke 
1 VI PP 25S-2 j 9) to Plato for thinking 

hrrouM wnui" . “i'll • 

in his mantle. I do not think 
TVilSift'. rrilici'iu U ..parjM. from !.!• 

* f a airiu rnirifinl; ii rrlVlit-s 
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follow, despite the uncertainties of the enterprise (VII, 328 B-C, 329 B) and 
even the very real risk which was involved: it should not be forgotten that 
those who incurred a tyrant’s displeasure might count themselves fortunate to 
escape with their lives (VII, 350 C). Plato felt, for all these reasons, that his 
self-respect was deeply involved. Some have seen in the last-mentioned mo- 
tives no more than the vanity of a self-regarding wish to show the world that 
he was no obscure schoolmaster “whispering in a corner to three or four strip- 
lings” {Gorgias 485 D), but a professional counselor of kings. To say this 
is to confuse self-respect with self-regard, and to ignore the nature of the self 
in question. 


We approach now consideration of the actual program that Plato and 
Dion attempted to set up in place of the existing tyranny. And here we con- 
front our basic disagreement with Crossman, We cannot follow him in his 
belief that it was Plato’s hope and expectation, after a period of preparation 
lasting perhaps {Crossman does not specify) no more than a decade or so, 
to see rising from the reform of the tyranny the whole shining fabric of the 
Republic, complete with the communism of the ruling class and the dicta- 
torship of a philosopher in the person of the converted Dionysius 11. 

, We cannot accept the notion that the Republic bears clear traces of having 
been written with any such application in view. Syracuse, like Athens, and in 
even higher degree, was extremely ill-fitted for conversion into the compact, 
ordered, and austere city of the Republic. And as to Dionysius 11, nothing in 
the record could have suggested to Plato that he possessed that extraordinary 
endowment of intellect and moral genius by which the philosopher kings had 
been defined, and on the basis of which they were to have been selected from 
among the most promising members of their generation. It must be remem- 
bered. too, that those exalted beings were to have been trained and protected 
Irom all untoward influences from earliest childhood; the environment of the 
court ^ a supplied Dionysius, who was already some thirty years old at his 
accession, with an education opposed to this at all points. Judging from the 
nepublic alone, then, it appears probable that Plato’s initial program for 
^ use, so ar as he pe rmitted himself to have one in advance, would have 

esi juste Boit fort, et que ce qul cst fort soil 
juste.” . 

Our view here agrees with that o 
R, S. Bluck, the most recent English editor 
of Plato's Seventh and Eighth Letters, 
bridge, 1947, p. 6. Bluck, in turn agrees witn 
G. R. Morrow, Studies in the Platonic Ept^ 
ties, 1935, p. 160 fl. To Morrow’s lucid ano 
otherwise admirable inquiry our whole dis 
cussion of Plato’s Sicilian journeys owes 
aubslanlial debt. 


uvjr oi Placing him in a position immedb 
«lcly below that accorded to the Savior of 
manVmd The oMer Plato believed atroiiEly 
n Providence, but not to the «cl„,i„„ 
the u>e ot .words for the maintenance of 
order aEainst enemies without and within. 
I Into 8 standpoint is nearer to that of Pascal 
{/ ensees, Premiere Partie, Art, IX) : “La 
justice sans la force est impuissanle- la 
puissance sans la justice est tyrannique 
... II faut done mettre ensemble la josiicc 
et la force; et pour cela faire que ce qui 
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been far less ambitious than the creaUon of the ideal city, with Dionysius as 
philosopher king 

An inspection of the letters themselves will reveal, however, the difficulty 
of arriving at certainty regarding Plato’s political objectives in Syracuse, and 
will show how it IS possible for highly responsible observers to reach oppos 
ing interpretations, how Crossman can hold his view, while Morrow can argue 
forcefully that the aim was never other than the establishment of a constitu 
tional monarchy We shall seek to marshall first the reasons for this latter 
view, as derived from the Seventh Letter 

Letter VII is an open letter, or pamphlet, purporting to be written by 
Plato, shortly after the death of Dion, to Dion’s friends and supporters in 
Syracuse, in response to their request for advice concerning the settlement of 
Sicilian political affairs It combines a few paragraphs of this advice with a 
brief account of the development of Plato’s own political principles, eading 
into a more detailed record of his entire relationship to Sicily, particular!) to 

Dionysius II and to Dion , 

As to the making of Dionysius into a fit person to sene as enlightened 
ruler of Sicily, the letter contains no evidence that Plato had been ^ “ 

pect in Dionysius any very unusual gifts of mind or 
asserted of him by Dion in h.s initial appeal to Plato (327 ^^28 A) 
young tyrant had come to feel, Dion had reported, a longing for philosoph) 
Ld education, and Dion had thought ,t possible that he might 
cientlv inspired with a desire for the virtuous life, to cooperate in establishing 
good government, m accord with Plato’s political principles, ■" Si"™*® 

Th.. ,h, ...la b. .b*w » 

D.on)s.us from >;'* allurmg picture of the fruits 

teacher and moral.s whom ho could depend as lojal supporters 

of reform troops of friends p 

of his rule, ty 'vhos^ a. P,„to expr^ses 

Carlhagimans (331 1^; jne u i allcmpl him-'clf to 

his conviction that if it had ,„„es,ful’ the highest 

establish a government of Uvi ) ^ ^ ,i,c world would have 

interests of philosoph) and of mankind Uirougliout 

beenscncd, , j .nr<* 

for If plnlo«opliy and K.an. 

ll.ercf would have shone throush ,„d.vidusl man can hwme 

imhued .hem w.,h .he true Je .on lo usuee .imbmed with wodom whelher .. 

happy unless he passes h.s hie in .nMeclion 

o. iliouthl him itupi ! al SS3 n he eatti 

•n Morrow op e.r p « p, -„.,„,allr well-endowed for learn, ex 

“ Tins I, no, mean, ,o imply >ha, » ■« 
at least after personal contact 
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be that he possesses these virtues within himself or as the result of being reared and 
trained righteously under god-fearing rulers in their ways (335 D).®” 


Noticeable in all this is that though the ruler is to possess philosophy, the 
primary stress is laid upon moral goodness and the transforming effect of 
the sovereign’s virtue (and of the good laws, which, as we are told in the case 
of Dion, he would have established) upon public morals, with the resulting 
benefit to all. 

In mentioning law as a feature of the Syracusan government-to-be, we have 
touched upon a recurring theme in the Seventh Letter. On the opening page 
we read the declaration that Dion’s opinion from the very first (and Plato s 
o^vn, for he had derived it from Plato) had been that “the Syracusans ought 
to be free and dwell under the best laws” (324 B) . Again in his advice to the 
friends of Dion, Plato announces as his third repetition of the doctrine, the 
advice he had urged first upon Dion and then upon Dionysius: “Neither Sic- 
ily, nor yet any other State . . . should be enslaved to human despots but 
rather to laws” (334 C). Dion, who had accepted this teaching, would have 
brought freedom” to Syracuse, and would then have endeavored **to set the 
citizens in order by suitable laws of the best kind” (336 A) . Dion, we hear 
again near the end of the letter, aimed only to establish *‘a moderate govern- 
ment” ipoliteia) “and the , . . justest and best of laws” (351 C). To be 
noted in passing is the vehement rejection of any intention to redistribute 
property, either by violent seizure or by popular decree (351 B). 

This repeated assertion of the primacy of law, coupled with the idea of 
an exemplary ruler, implies, it would seem, the establishment of what we 
constitutional monarchy. We shall see, when we come to examine 
t e ighth Letter, that Plato approved highly the voluntary relinquishment 
by a king of a large part of his power for the good of the state. And we need 
not doubt that Plato had originally expected to superintend this relinquish- 
ment an relying on his own experience and insight as moral and educational 
expert, with the help of Dion as the expert in Sicilian affairs, himself to 
e t e major part in the drawing up of the new constitution. In the ligM 

0 these considerations, it is not unlikely that Plato intended the function of 

1 v employed his power to instate the government of lawSi 

<=h'elly that of setting the moral tone and standard of the state, and ex- 


. fohowed Morrow in render- 

n Sn Eod.learine” where Bury renders 

It holy ; otherwise the translation is Bnry’s 
Loel) Library, ’ 

“•In the PoUUcus, 302 B-E, Plato wa. 
to Mpr^s the opinion that in the absenci 
ol the ideal statesman, the least imperfect 
form of rule is that of one man under tht 
restraint of a vnitten code of law. Sinci 


the dissolute young monarch could 
we have argued, have been readily misiah®*' 
by Plato for a potential instance of | ® 
ideal ruler, the Politicus adds confirmation 
to the view defended in our text. 

•*^For the moral and educational 

tions of the lawgiver, cf. Politicus 309 • 

and Laws (eg.) 770 B-771 A, 688 A-u. 
743 C-744 A, 718 C H. 
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pected him to relegate the actual conduct ol affairs, with certain specified ex- 
ceptions, to the magistrates, himself remaining thenceforth, like all others in 

the realm, subject to the laws. ^ r ru » 

The resettling of the Sicilian cities is viewed from the standpoint of Plato s 
usual concern for the preservation of the values of Hellenic culture against 
barbarian encroachment (336 A). These cities were to be resettled, equipped 
with codes of “equal laws” {isonomia) (336 D), and linked to one another 
and Syracuse in bonds of friendship by “laws and constitutions (332 E) . 

From the Third Letter, if we may trust it, we hear (316 A) that Plato 
labored, during the early months of his first stay at the court of Dionysius I , 
in constructing “preludes” to laws, those moralizing and persuasive little pref- 
aces which were Plato’s own invention and o '’‘=” 

Laws. This occupation, if shared with Dionysius, or if the JJ' 

seated to him for examination and approval as they were 
seem to have been well suited to the 

in the principles of morals and legislation, and implies that the promulgation 
of laws was at the heart of Plato’s plan for Syracuse from the 

sess a considerable ^ 

(1) In support of th reoeated theme, the coupling of the no* 

Seventh Letter provides, as it P j 

tions of philosophy and included in Plato’s brief ac- 

passage. There is also the j familiar central sentence of the 

count of his o™ I’ilosophers shall become rulers, and con- 

Republic ®‘=>“ng the neccss ) P aome to 

versely (326 A-B). Dion. __^gaad that this was the 

Syracuse and attempt to aame persons philosoph) and the 
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rule over great cities (32» I- definitely intended, 

first blush, that the V, ‘ippinL^hroughout Sicily (327 C. D). 

Dion’s prediction of the pi.Uosophical regime, point s in the some 
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direction, and recalls that “cessation of evils” promised on the same terms 
in the Republic. 

(2) At a later point in the letter, Plato has occasion to disparage attempts 
to expound in writing ultimate metaphysical principles, as Dionysius has 
purported to do, in a book which he has published; and in this connection 
Plato mentions the prerequisites to grasping these principles: love of wisdom, 
disposition to sober living, long application in association with a master, or, 
later on, independently (340 C-D).®'® Presently Plato adds the all-essential 
precondition to any degree of success in the enterprise: the candidate must 
have natural goodness of soul, kinship to the objective goodness of which he 
is in search, as well as the necessary intellectual powers ; without these, “Lyn- 
ceus himself could not make him see” (344 A) . It would be open to Crossman 
to argue that the educative ideals here under discussion are essentially those 
of the ideal rulers of the Republic^ and that Plato’s association of them with 
his own attempts to promote the education of Dionysius proves that Plato had 
all along, up to the moment of ultimate failure, been grooming Dionysius for 
the office of philosopher king in the full sense. Also lending support to this 
view is the passage in the third letter (319 C) which records that Plato had 
prescribed for Dionysius the study of geometry as a preliminary to the carry* 
ing out of legal reforms. 

(3)^ One other sentence in the letter lends support to Grossman’s view. 
Plato, it will be remembered, is offering advice to the friends of Dion as to 
the settlement of Sicilian affairs, now that Dion has passed from the scene. 

e as recommended the summoning of a legislative commission to draw up 
laws for Syracuse and the lesser cities of the island. But in the sentence in 
question (337 D) he declares that such an arrangement is only the ‘'second 
est, in wntrast to what he had hoped to accomplish in association with Dio- 
ysius, t e first or truly best plan, “good things common to all.” This 


Something should here be said of th 
M-called tyrant’s test,” which, on the ev 
aence of the Seventh Letter (340 B-341 A) 
1 lato administered to Dionysius TI on hi 
second anival at the monarch’s court. Ri 

during his absence Dionysius had bee 

DbTir^ P'^wion for phnosi 

phy and had been making great progress i 
his studies. Plato, wishing to verify the« 
rumom. thought fit to apply 
quwtion. a species of combined aptUud 
and interest test, designed to reveal wheih. 
or not the candidate’s reported interest i 
philosophy was more than a superfici 
vanity. It consisted in part in “pointing oi 
what the subject” (ie., philosophy) , 
a whole, and what its character, and ho 


many preliminary subjects it entails an 
how much labor” (Bury’s trans., Loeb U’ 
brary). One might argue that the delay 
administering this test until the second visi 
shows that a thorough-going grounding o 
Dionysius in philosophical disciplines ha 
been no part of Plato’s original projec • 
There is, I think, weight in this argument, 
hut, on the other side, it is conceivable tM 
pedagogical caution inspired the delay, we 
shall therefore not build any part of n^r 
case upon this argument. 

*** Plato’s word agatha, which we ha' 
translated as “good things,” is a broad y 
inclusive term capable of embracing ® 
genuine values, whether moral or matcida • 
ao We find him employing it at Laws 697 
— This intricately ambiguous sentence, 
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latter phrase, standing in loose connection with the rest of the sentence, is 
commonly interpreted as a brief description or identification of the first plan. 
The sentence, then, ean be understood to mean that the “first,” or truly best, 
is identical with the basic pattern of the Republic, and can be read as Plato’s 
explicit statement that his original intent at Syracuse was the establishment of 
the ideal city. The chief support of this interpretation is found in the Laws 
(739 A-E), where, referring to the constitution of the Republic, or to one 
that differs from it only by going further in the same direction of commu- 
nism, Plato puts it “first,” in contrast to the type of city aimed at m the Laws, 
which is “second in point of excellence. ^ 

We must now weigh one against the other the two interpretations of Plato s 
plan for Syracuse, beginning with the part assigned to Dionysius. In the face 
of the evidence, it cannot be denied that Plato originally hoped, on the 
strength of Dion’s recommendation, to turn Dionysius into a philosopher or 
lover of wisdom, in some sense of that adjustable 

Plato believed lay already in his hand; and thus he would fulfill the re- 
quirement of ;he coinbination of power with philosophy. But h- we must 
not be led into accepting a choice between the rival errors of 
with no permission to accept a modest intermediate some, 
degree of philosophic wisdom required. It is no doubt true 
have been flighted to carry Dionysius as “high - -•aphysic wi couH fly 
had that young man exhibited the requisite strength o '""S’ ^ ™ 

second lit to^he young monarch, Plato did w^ we^^ 

higher flights, and found him wanting. No ou , , endure in 

o/the long and arduous discipline the candl ate “t .he 

order, first, to overcome his mora mise uca purpose 

minimum intellectual grounding or exemp > unlikely 

he may well have considered geome^iy * ^^^.^reuccess 7f his ven- 
that Plato felt it a necessary condition lor t branches of 

ture that Dionysius sh^'^ .he immediate vision of the 

mathematics and in dialectics, cu nn higher education of the 

Good, such as that sketched in the Repubhc for the n g 

guardians. , . „furence to the case of Dion. Plato’s 

Our contention may be en or his death, Plato pronounces 

confidence in him was apparen y cause of philosophic rule as 

in the Seventh Letter, was as ® philosophy. Dion, though 

the refusal of Dionysius 11 to en ^ ^ — 
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with much clarity; it » h" ■"'"f"'” i„,y„„d the power ol any tyrant. 

"“.'i‘c7oarrn‘t?«rha. Poia'e'l on. 
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not himself in the strategic position of ruler, had been able to spread the 
right appraisal of values among some of the young men of the Syracusan 
court, with Plato’s full approval (327 B-D) ; we even hear of his having im* 
parted some knowledge of philosophical doctrines (338 D) . Yet Dion, to all 
appearances, had enjoyed only a very limited opportunity to pursue philosophy 
into its more advanced and technical reaches. True, there is every reason to 
suppose that he had eagerly read and pondered Plato’s dialogues as they suc- 
cessively appeared, and had in the process developed fuller insight into the 
principles of the Platonic philosophy. But his claims to be a “philosopher 
appear to have reposed for Plato, who so styles him (336 B) in the Seventh 
Letter, primarily upon his noble enthusiasm for virtue and his steadfast sub- 
ordination of all opposing claims to those of justice. No more than this, pos* 
sibly less, is what Plato would have felt it necessary to achieve in the educa- 
tion of Dionysius. And this would be much; for should this be realized, then 
Plato could hope that power joined to the wisdom of virtue, accompanied by 
the promulgation of good laws, and resulting in the morality and happiness 
of a nation, would stand as a beacon for the illumination of “the whole world 
of Greeks and barbarians” (VII, 335 D, 336 B) . (Herein is contained explicit 
indication of awareness and concern on Plato’s part, if the Seventh Letter is 
genuine, for that wider community of mankind for which, we remember, 
Popper was unable to detect in him anything but hostility. 

We have not yet met the argument derived from the parallelism between 
the prerequisites to philosophical insight as described in Letter VII and that 
combination of qualities and pursuits exacted of the candidates for the high- 
es o ce in the Republic. What in my view goes far to turn the force of this 
argument is the context of the passage in the letter, which is nonpolitical, 
lato IS talking epistemology and metaphysics. The question is how a knowl- 
principles can be reached, such as would be requisite for de- 
. ® ® treatise like that which Dionysius was reported to have 

TrT fH- that Plato deprecates in any case) . Plato is describing 

fplt above that minimum “love of wisdom” which he would have 

philosophic ruler, even assuming him to be as- 
havp h ^ Philosophically trained advisers, as Dionysius would 

loLl r \ he describing the basic level of con- 
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cording!}, the t}pc of political organization which should be adopted. A sort 
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of symbiosis of tbc ruler and Ids philosopbic advisers was tacitly assumed, 
for at least the period during which the new constitution was being shaped 
and imposed; and the future course of affairs was left vague, possibly on the 
assumption that the ruler, having submitted himself to the laws, would with- 
draw so for os his duties permitted into those more delightful occupations of 
the spirit of which in the Republic Plato speaks with such conviction, thus 
coming in time, perhaps, to possess in his own right philosophic insight. Plato 
has not confided to us his plans or expectations in this respect. But he may 
consistently with his principles have believed that such a king would by his 
blameless and disinterested conduct so win the esteem of the citizens that, as 
occasion arose, he would he consulted in national crises and so would con- 
tinue to exert a beneficent influence despite his abandonment of absolute 

'’“"Tli'ere remains in support of the view that we -"“'f f '"'"S J 

think, our least disputable piece of evidence. We am offered in the LawsiUl 
E ff.) a brief sketch of the cooperative relationship between a yo S J ■ 
who is “temperate, quick at learning, with a good 

noble manner,” who is also “fortunate . . . only in this, ‘•'a* h-st m 
there should arise a praiseworthy lawgiver, and that, by a pmee 
tune, the two of them should meet”; from such a contuncUon there an e 
more quiekly and easily than in any other way, the best state. And this is 
effeeted primarily by the example and influence of the monarch, who d 
“s honor aUd dishonor, reward and degradation - a-rd with jbe 

true and valid standards of rlspe'^i^^^^ on his 

(713 E). It is possib e to aoo m accomplish was 

Sicilian experience, his reasscrtion 

still highly desirable ^J^^^^hyrwrs^lhi^ to Plato’s m’ind was 

assumption, given a clue to ex y ^ possess temper- 

responsible for the failure wit mny ^ jdentLal with wisdom, but that 

ance not of the P'-^Xl^'ratu:!! insL’fsprings up at birth in children 
ordinary kind . . which y ^ ( 7 IO 

and animals, so that some are . ^ expect the young 

A). I. seems to be plain fmm at least in the 

tyrant to supply from within i Plato does not draw 

early stages; though i'^YCSed’' toween’the respective functions of the 
so precise a line as could ne 

partners in the association. onlv a limited philosophical 

But if Dionysius was expect o ^ have sanc- 

insight, there is no longer any reasim possession of absolute power, 

tioned a code of laws which le t sue ^ t jpoed that Dionysius was to be- 
That is to say, once the supposition k iwgiver, ive may revert to 

come in his own person the “X‘JobWous sense Plato’s statement that 
our earlier stated view, and take m 
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Syracuse must be enslaved not to men but to laws. The aim of Plato was to 
abolish the tyranny as such, and from his repealed coupling of the contem- 
plated government that was to replace it with the “rule of law,” we feel jus- 
tified in rejecting any identification of Plato’s plan for Syracuse with a pro- 
gram in which law was overshadowed by the benevolent omniscience of its 
idealized rulers, and in concluding, as we have said above, that constitutional 
monarchy, with the right of hereditary succession, was the intended form of 
rule. 

This view is reenforced by a consideration which Crossman has not con- 
fronted: if the Republic was to have been realized at Syracuse, an absolute 
prerequisite would have been the voluntary renunciation by Dionysius of all 
right to transmit his power to his descendants, and the handing over of author- 
ity to choose future rulers of Syracuse to a self*perpetuating group of philoso- 
pher-guardians, which, if we follow Crossman, would have been set up under 
Plato’s direction by selection of candidates from among the sons of the no 
bility or members of the court circle of Syracuse. The abdication of Di°' 
nysius himself would also have been entailed, had the scheme been carried 
out consistently, as soon as among the crop of new philosophers one or more 
should be found who were his superiors. To have proposed to a reigning 
tyrant any such idea would certainly have been wildly unrealistic; and there 
is, in fact, no hint that either Dion or Plato ever included it in his most distant 
plans. 


If, then,^ we assert that Dionysius was not expected to become, in the full 
sense, a philosopher king, and that the new government of Syracuse was to 
be a constitutional, hereditary monarchy, it may be felt that we have still not 
suKiciently accounted for Plato’s and Dion’s predictions of “unbounded 
e icity for Sicily; it may be argued that the author of the Republic coul 
have anticipated so happy a result only if the reformed government of Syra- 
sewere to correspond closely with the particular institutional arrangements 
o his ideal state. Crossman, as we have seen, relying apparently on the sen- 
ence m Letter VII describing Plato’s original plan as “first” in excellence. 

f o ^ common to all,” takes it 

granted that Plato expected this pattern to be established in some detail, and 
tha at no distant date. Yet this supposition is not as solidly grounded as at 
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quired to believe that the “first” or best plan included the distinctive social 
institutions of the Republic. Had it done so, surely we might have looked for 
extensive indications, both earlier and later in the Sicilian letters, that Plato 
intended making so remarkable an alteration in the social landscape; but 
apart from the disputed sentence, they maintain an unbroken silence. 

The notion that Plato’s reforming imagination was inseparably attached 
to the particularities of the Republic is further weakened by a second con- 
sideration. The concluding section of the Politicus, a dialogue written some 
time after Plato’s first visit to Dionysius II, sketches institutions markedly 
divergent from the scheme of the Republic. The account is short and by no 
means explicit, but it is clear that there is no separation of the citizens into 
three classes, nor is there any mention of communism of property or of wives. 
And yet, as truly as we so term the Republic, it is an ideal state, designed and 
supervised by the Statesman in person. Again, how very different are the in- 
stitutions of the Laws, a state to Plato’s mind only once removed from >aeahty. 
The conclusion of the matter would seem to be that Plato reserved the rig 
to employ in his political planning as much or as little of the pattern of t e 
Republic as the fitness of the occasion might suggest, keeping always to the 
principle that the laws and institutions of a state, m proportion to 
lence, must be so devised as to place power at the service of wisdom, 
either in ideal rulers or in good laws, and 
ment by its citizens of the whole of virtue and of the 

tuality and harmony.^'’ The constitution of Syracuse >“8>'t ^refore, under 

its Platonic reformation, approximate the pattern of any s 

embody this principle. And in anticipaUng such a consummation, Plato and 

Dion might well have felt cause for rejoicing. R,„u,blic and 
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first by vigorous efforts to lower the place ,e- 

by the example of an austere king, and by the 
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munity of wives and property is rea 
belonging to the essential natnre of the best 
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ing phrase, followed hy Howald Burjo a d 
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tonic communism is intended. 
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Syracuse must be enslaved not to men but to laws. The aim of Plato was to 
abolish the tyranny as such, and from his repeated coupling of the contem- 
plated government that was to replace it with the “rule of law,” we feel jus- 
tified in rejecting any identification of Plato’s plan for Syracuse with a pro- 
gram in which law was overshadowed by the benevolent omniscience of its 
idealized rulers, and in concluding, as we have said above, that constitutional 
monarchy, with the right of hereditary succession, was the intended form of 
rule. 

This view is reenforced by a consideration which Crossman has not con- 
fronted: if the Republic was to have been realized at Syracuse, an absolute 
prerequisite would have been the voluntary renunciation by Dionysius of all 
right to transmit his power to his descendants, and the handing over of author- 
ity to choose future rulers of Syracuse to a self-perpetuating group of philoso- 
pher-guardians, which, if we follow Crossman, would have been set up under 
Plato’s direction by selection of candidates from among the sons of the no- 
bility or members of the court circle of Syracuse. The abdication of 
nysius himself would also have been entailed, had the scheme been carried 
out consistently, as soon as among the crop of new philosophers one or more 
should be found who were his superiors. To have proposed to a reigning 
tyrant any such idea would certainly have been wildly unrealistic; and there 
is, in fact, no hint that either Dion or Plato ever included it in his most distant 
plans. 

If, then, we assert that Dionysius was not expected to become, in the full 
sense, a philosopher king, and that the new government of Syracuse was to 
be a constitutional, hereditary monarchy, it may be felt that we have still not 
sufficiently accounted for Plato’s and Dion’s predictions of “unbounded 
felicity for Sicily; it may be argued that the author of the Republic could 
have anticipated so happy a result only if the reformed government of Syra* 
cuse were to correspond closely with the particular institutional arrangements 
is 1 ea state. Grossman, as we have seen, relying apparently on the sen 
ence m Letter VII describing Plato’s original plan as “first” in excellence, 
and P^ticular y on the phrase “good things common to all,” takes it <<>' 
granted that Plato expected this pattern to be established in some detail, and 
fir t ^ supposition is not as solidly grounded as ^ 

first ;-PPears The phrase “good things common to all” has been plansM 
rejected by Morrow as an intrusion into Plato’s text of a marginal gloss hy 
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from the Timaeus and the Laws, we can write him down as a champion of 
autonomy among Greek states, and of leagues for mutual cooperation, as 
against hegemony of one powerful state over smaller neighbors.^^ 

We have tlius presented, principally on the basis of the Seventh Letter, 
what appears sufficient evidence to dispel the notion that Plato’s project in 
Sicily constituted a “hare-brained venture,” as Fite would have it, into the 
naive blue, or, to speak with Crossman, a plan for establishing a dictatorship 
of “the best of the existing aristocracy.” Further confirmation of this resul 
awaits us in a source of which as yet we have made little use, the important 
Eighth Letter, which in the process of describing Plato’s lamr polUical pro_ 
poLls for Syracuse, will cast a backward light upon his original hopj and 
intentions. But before passing to the consideration of 
must stop to consider a matter of the greatest concern to the d^f^der 
Plato’s cLracter. the question of his responsibility for Dions coap detat, 
and the tragedy of Dion’s subsequent career. 

Is it iustifiable with Crossman, to speak of Plato’s guilt in sending Dion 
to his latt and the direful international effect of his policy m weakenmg 
the protective power of the Syracusan empire and 

fall of Sicilian Greece before the C-.haginians? And what of Popper 

sation that in the concluding " gj 'respectively the sponsor and the 
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vised laws and their persuasive preambles. At this point it might have ap- 
peared to him possible to apply the sort of legislative restrictions on wealth 
and poverty that we find him building into the constitution of the Laws, and 
to encourage that voluntary surrender of surplus wealth to which we earlier 
referred.^^® 

Reverting now to the sentence containing the enigmatic reference to “first” 
and “second best” plans, we have seen that there is no certainty that these 
terms are used in the full sense they bear in Plato’s theoretic writings. The 
alternative reading of the riddle, confirmed by the whole tenor of the letter, 
is that by “first” Plato meant “first under the circumstances,” and that the term 
embraces, over and above the excellences common to all the plans, the unique 
advantages of the original hope, chief among which had been a code of ex- 
pertly designed laws, the undisturbed continuance of civic peace, and the 
wholesome influence upon the Hellenic and barbarian world of the spectacle 
of so momentous a revolution achieved by persuasion, not by force. These 
high aims Plato could not have thought beneath the dignity of a true philoso- 
pher; he would not have scrupled to call them “first” in excellence among 
plans possible of accomplishment. 

What has just been said contains an implied answer to Crossman’s sug- 
gestion that Plato hoped to reorganize the Greek cities of Sicily into a brood 
of ideal states under the headship of Dionysius the philosopher king. If, as 
we have sought to show, Plato did not think it possible to attempt an undi- 
minished ideal state at Syracuse, he would surely not have ventured upon the 
wholesale manufacture of Republics throughout Sicily. We may conceive 
these cities rather as so many constitutional monarchies, or perhaps, Solo- 
nian aristocracies. And it is also improbable that Plato would have wished 
to keep them under Dionysius’ rule. In the Seventh Letter Plato pictures his 
ideal of the rebuilt cities as bound together in friendship, by “laws and con- 
stitutions and by loyalty to the reformed Dionysius, into an alliance against 
the threatening barbarians.®*® If we are permitted here to read in evidence 


*’* See pp. 353—354, There is no direct 
depreciation of wealth in Letter YII, though 
Plato’s disapprobation of luxury and the 
unbounded pursuit of pleasure is empha- 
sized. In the Eighth Letter (355 A-C), the 
pursuit of wealth in preference to the goods 
of the soul and of the body is strongly de- 
nounced and it is recommended that the 
principle of the subordination of wealth be 
made the basis of the legal system. 

•“ VII, 331 D-332 E. It is true that both 
the Persian empire under Darius and the 
Athenian empire are mentioned as proofs of 
the advantages to a ruler of having loyal 
friends who help him maintain his power 


(3^ A-C) ; but there is also strong dis- 
approval of the practice of exacting tribute 
from subject states for the benefit of the 
sovereign city (351 B) . It is probable, there- 
fore, that the element of loyalty was being 
singled out, in the case of the two empires, 
for its edifying effect on the mind of Dio- 
nysius, and that the power in question was 
to be not imperial power, but the power of 
defeating the barbarians by means of the 
loyal cooperation of the reestablished and 
emancipated Sicilian cities. In the Laws 
(684 A-B) we have Plato’s picture of a 
league between Argos, Messene, and Sparta, 
of a type which he strongly approved, in 
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tion of democracy and a redistribution of land; he lacked the support of the 
wealthy, who had little sympathy with his soaring principles and still less 
with the heavy taxation which he was forced to impose upon them in order to 
pay the mercenary troops in his employ. And worse, his authority was in- 
creasingly threatened by the maneuvers and intrigues of Ms associate Hera- 
elides. Repeatedly this man’s endeavors to displace Dion in popular esteem 
(as, for example, by proposing the redistribution of land, and by spreading 
personal calumnies), and even his communication with the enemy, were mag- 
nanimously forgiven by the principled moralist Dion, until at last, forced to 
an issue, Dion connived at his rival’s assassination. From this time on, he 
appeared to the public mind hardly distinguishahle from the usual tyrant. 

But Dion had not abandoned his intention of setting the city under the 
reign of law, an ideal to which, as we have seen, Plato had converted him at 
the very outset. He had, in fact, already sent to Corinth for a deputation to 
assist him in his work of legislation when he was struck down by a group of 
conspirators headed by his unfaithful friend Callippus, who then usurped his 
rule. Callippus (so it is reported) had been associated with the Academy, 
though but distantly; and the whole incident could he interpreted to Plato’s 
hurt, and to the discrediting of his political ideals.*’’"^ 

These, then, are the hard facts of the case, as nearly as they can be 
gathered from the record. The rest is a problem in casuistr)', a balancing of 
rights and wrongs one against another. As to Plato’s responsibility for Dion’s 
attempt to overthrow the rule of Dionysius, it is to be remembered that Dion 
was no ingenuous youth to whom Plato stood in loco parentis. He was a free 
moral agent, a man in middle life with a long experience of the world behind 
him. His previous behavior to Dionysius would seem to have been exemplary. 
We have seen the benevolent program he had hoped to realize for Sicily under 
the rule of a philosophically reformed Dionysius 11; there was in this no at- 
tempt to secure the power, as he might well have done, for himself or for 
his nearer kinsmen. And now, it would seem, he had every provocation and 
justification, both personal and in the interests, as he saw them, of the people 
of Syracuse, for wishing to end the existing regime, which was, after all — let 
us not forget — a tyranny. If Plato, as we have seen, refrained from prejudg- 


Plato’s enemies in antiquity did not 
fail to exploit the supposed connection to 
infer an inner bond between tyrannic vio- 
lence and Platonic philosophy. Wilamowilz, 
Platon, Berlin 1948, p. 432, while accepting 
the tradition that Callippus was associated 
with the Academy (based on Athenaeus XI, 
508, and Diog. Laertius, iii, 46) , argues that 
his immersion during the same period in 
military, political, and legal activities pre- 
cluded any real participation in the life of 
the school. Taylor {Plato, p. 8) is inclined 


to question the tradition, arguing that it 
conflicts with the statement in the Seventh 
Letter (333 D-E) that Dion’s acquaintance 
with Callippus was not grounded in the 
common pursuit of philosophy but upon 
comembership in a club and shared reli- 
gious rites. It does appear unlikely that the 
author of the letter would have laid himself 
open to a charge of insincerity by glossing 
over a public fact of this nature, if it was 
a fact. 
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ing what Dion or his own friends ought to do, this was perhaps because on 
both sides of the question he could see approvable motives as possible deter- 
minants of action. 

But what of Dion’s later acts, Avhich despite their apparent violence and 
injustice, did not shake Platons approval of their author? Our interest in all 
this lies not so much in the presumed degree of Dion’s guilt as in Plato’s 
estimate thereof; we are concerned with the judging of Plato’s judgment of 
Dion, as we were earlier concerned with his judgment of Critias for the light 
it throws upon his moral standpoint. And we possess in this case of Dion one 
distinct contribution to clarity which was lacking to us in the case of Critias; 
we have under Plato’s name (and from his hand, if the letters are indeed 
Plato’s) an evaluation of the man in question, clearly related to Plato’s \iew 
of those very acts and policies upon which others ha\c grounded their attack. 

Is it conceivable that Plato approved what Dion did to the full extent of 
justifying the assassination of Hcraclidcs as a necessity to right rule? This 
man stood between Dion and his goal; he had shown himself ‘'incurable” by 
his incapacity to respond to Dion’s example of enlightened forbearance; he 
had proved himself to be one of those impurities that a good legislator mu«t 
purge away for the sake of the public health. These arc plausible considera- 
tions, and with some adjustment wc may accord them our nesent. Plato has 
given us a clue in the Seventh Letter (351 D-E), in his statement lliat Dion’s 
fall was not caused by bis failure to recognize the iniquity of l)ic men lie lind 
to deal with, but by bis failure to judge the extreme degree of their iniquity. 
This might be interpreted to imply not only that bad Dion pos^cs'icd this dis- 
cernment, he would have guarded himself ognin«t his a««a«‘‘in«, hut nho that he 
would (and should) ha\c dealt more firmly with Hcraclidcs in the fii^l in- 
stance, and would not then ha>c been forced into a position ^vliich onl) l)ran- 
nical acts could maintain. In short, it is probable that Plato ^Nould ha^c en- 
dorsed the execution of Hcraclidcs after an open wqutr} and r<t.7bli«hmenl 
of his guilt. If Plato is to he indicted for lhi«« judgment, it mu«t hr on ibr 
premises of a thoroughgoing opponent of capital punishment or of ^iolc^t 
revolution. In/cr arma silent leges is n principle of obvious nppliealion to the 
state of things in the mid-^t of a rc\olmion, when, in the o\crlhro>v of nccu*- 
lomcd authority, courts martial alone can sit. 

In addition to the n«'‘n«iimlion of Hcrnclidi^, other offenM-s hn\r l»ern 
laid at Dion’s door. But llic«c charges nrc not 'er) well rtidenrrd. Dmn. it 
appears, had n "had prc<s” in the per-on^ of conlcnqmrarj oI>«enrr« ami re- 
corders who«e hostile account* found ihrir wn> into llir wotV* of latrr his- 
torians.**- In lhc«c circum*tfincr<, it is rntirclr tbit the pirture o 
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tion of democracy and a redistribution of land; he lacked the support of the 
wealthy, who had little sympathy with his soaring principles and still less 
with the heavy taxation which he was forced to impose upon them in order to 
pay the mercenary troops in his employ. And worse, his authority was in- 
creasingly threatened by the maneuvers and intrigues of his associate Hera* 
elides. Repeatedly this man’s endeavors to displace Dion in popular esteem 
(as, for example, by proposing the redistribution of land, and by spreading 
personal calumnies), and even his communication with the enemy, were mag- 
nanimously forgiven by the principled moralist Dion, until at last, forced to 
an issue, Dion connived at his rival’s assassination. From this time on, he 
appeared to the public mind hardly distinguishable from the usual tyrant. 

But Dion had not abandoned his intention of setting the city under the 
reign of law, an ideal to which, as we have seen, Plato had converted him at 
the very outset. He had, in fact, already sent to Corinth for a deputation to 
assist him in his work of legislation when he was struck down by a group of 
conspirators headed by his unfaithful friend Calbppus, who then usurped his 
rule. Calhppus (so it is reported) had been associated with the Academy, 
though but distantly; and the whole incident could be interpreted to Plato’s 
hurt, and to the discrediting of his political ideals.''-^ 

These, then, are the hard facts of the case, as nearly as they can be 
gathered from the record. The rest is a problem in casuistry, a balancing of 
rights and wrongs one against another. As to Plato’s responsibility for Dion’s 
attempt to overthrow the rule of Dionysius, it is to be remembered that Dion 
was no ingenuous youth to whom Plato stood in loco parentis. He was a free 
moral agent, a man in middle life with a long experience of the world behind 
him His previous behavior to Dionysius would seem to have been exemplary. 
We have seen the benevolent program he had hoped to realize for Sicily under 
the rule of a philosophically reformed Dionysius II; there was in this no at- 
tempt to secure the power, as he might well have done, for himself or for 
his nearer kinsmen And now, it would seem, he had every provocation and 
justification, both personal and in the interests, as he saw them, of the people 
of Syracuse, fox wishing to end the existing regime, which was, after all • — let 
us not forget a tyranny. If Plato, as we have seen, refrained from prejudg- 
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the school Taylor {Plato, p 8) is inclined 


to question the tradition, arguing that it 
conflicts with the statement in the Seventh 
Letter (333 D-E) that Dion’s acquaintance 
with Calhppus was not grounded m the 
common pursuit of philosophy but upon 
comembership in a club and shared reh 
gious rites It does appear unlikely that the 
author of the letter would have laid himself 
open to a charge of insincerity by glossing 
over a public fact of this nature, if it was 
a fact 
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ing what Dion or Ms own friends ought to do, this was perhaps because on 
both sides of the question he could see approvable motives as possible deter- 
minants of action. 

But what of Dion’s later acts, which despite their apparent violence and 
injustice, did not shake Plato’s approval of their author? Our interest in all 
this lies not so much in the presumed degree of Dion’s guilt as in Plato’s 
estimate thereof; we are concerned wth the judging of Plato’s judgment of 
Dion, as we were earlier concerned with his judgment of Critias, for the light 
it throws upon his moral standpoint. And we possess in this case of Dion one 
distinct contribution to clarity which was lacking to us in the case of Critias: 
we have under Plato’s name (and from his hand, if the letters are indeed 
Plato’s) an evaluation of the man in question, clearly related to Plato’s view 
of those very acts and policies upon which others have grounded their attack. 

Is it conceivable that Plato approved what Dion did to the full extent of 
justifying the assassination of Heraclides as a necessity to right rule? This 
man stood between Dion and his goal; he had sho^vn himself ‘‘incurable” by 
his incapacity to respond to Dion’s example of enlightened forbearance; he 
had proved himself to be one of those impurities that a good legislator must 
purge away for the sake of the public health. These are plausible considera* 
tions, and with some adjustment we may accord them our assent. Plato has 
given us a clue in the Seventh Letter (351 D-E), in his statement that Dion’s 
fall was not caused by his failure to recognize the iniquity of the men he had 
to deal with, but by his failure to judge the extreme degree of their iniquity. 
This might be interpreted to imply not only that had Dion possessed this dis- 
cernment, he would have guarded himself against his assassins, but also that he 
would (and should) have dealt more firmly with Heraclides in the first in- 
stance, and would not then have been forced into a position which only tyran- 
nical acts could maintain. In short, it is probable that Plato would have en- 
dorsed the execution of Heraclides after an open inquiry and establishment 
of his guilt. If Plato is to be indicted for this judgment, it must be on the 
premises of a thoroughgoing opponent of capital punishment or of violent 
revolution. Inter arma silent leges is a principle of obvious application to the 
state of things in the midst of a revolution, when, in the overthrow of accus- 
tomed authority, courts martial alone can sit. 

In addition to the assassination of Heraclides, other offenses have been 
laid at Dion’s door. But these charges are not very well evidenced. Dion, it 
appears, had a “bad press” in the persons of contemporary obser^'crs and re- 
corders whose hostile accounts found their way into the works of later his- 
torians.®22 In these circumstances, it is entirely possible that the picture of 


*”See Morrow, op. cit , pp 167, 28. We 
ha>e, however, been unable to find in the 
chapters of Nepos (Dion, 6, 7) cited by 
Morrow any reference to Dion’s use of his 


mercenary troops aftamst the citizens, which 
Morrow found tliere. and which Uluck 
(Plato’s Seienth end EisHth Letitrs, p 17. 
n. 4) also reports. 
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Dion which we possess shows features that Plato had no need to condone, 
for the sufficient reason that they were absent from the original Dion may 
have done nothing more tyrannical limn to impose heavy assessments upon 
the wealthier citizens, necessary for the support of his soldiers. The employ* 
ment of such mercenaries was in itself no badge of tyranny; in the fourth 
century it was the established practice, followed at Athens as well as else- 
where, and always they had to be paid. If Plato knew of these reports of 
Dion’s high-handed actions, as he did know that Dion had been accused at 
Syracuse of intending to make himself tyrant, we cannot doubt that he inter- 
preted them in the light of what he believed to be his own knowledge of 
Dion’s character, as calumnies.^”® They thus become matter of indifference to 
us in our investigation of Plato’s standards of the morally approvable. 

But after all possible discounts of hostile exaggeration, there remained in 
the record of Dion’s revolution the stubborn fact that by his overthrow of 
Dionysius he had touched off a train of events that kept Sicily embroiled in 
civil turmoil for many a year. When Plato composed his defense of Dion, 
included in the Seventh and Eighth letters, this disorder was in full career. 
We must ask: did Plato regard it with complacency, as perhaps a negligible 
price to pay for the noble risk of attempting the venture of philosophic gov- 
ernment? No attentive reader of the letters can carry away the impression 
that Plato had urged Dion to the enterprise. At Olympia he had still spoken 
of a reconciliation. His account of Dion’s aims repeats with emphasis his 
conviction that Dion had sought to achieve his purposes without causing the 
death of a single citizen.®^* If Plato was willing to condone some mistakes of 
Dion, even some injustices, this forgiven^s is founded upon his confidence 
not alone in the unselfish excellence of Dion’s aims, but also in the scrupulous- 
ness of his choice of means. 

It will he recalled that Grossman has held Plato accountable for the sub- 
sequent collapse of the Sicilian empire and the later victory of the barbarians. 
This is what seems an unmerited compliment to the stability of the Sicilian 
'tyranny in the ineffective hands of Dionysius H oi his hypothetical successors. 
Quite possibly one might have found, in the fourth century, more reliable 


In Letter VII, 351 A—C, Plato seems 
to be defending Dion against calumnies by 
repudiating the notion that Dion could lave 
been guilty of such actions as confiscating 
the wealth oi the few to distribute it to the 
many, proscribing wealthy citizens in order 
to enrich his friends, or collecting tribute 
from subject cities lor the benefit of the 
capital city. We know from Plutarch (Dion, 
xxxvii, 3) that Heraclides had in fact pro- 
posed the redistribution of wealth, and it is 
therefore possible that some other person or 
persons involied in the Syracusan disorders 


had committed the other acts which Plato 
disapproves; but there is more reason to 
believe that Plato is here making counter- 
accusations against the fellow partisans of 
the critics of Dion than that he is defending 
Dion against charges of having been guilty 
of the injustices mentioned. 

*** VII, 351 C. The Loeh Library trans- 
lator, Bury, by an emendation apparently 
supported by no ms., reads ho ti for ou ti, 
and accordingly translates, “by means of 
the fewest possible exiles and executions.” 
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forecasters of coming events, better guides to prudential political policy, than 
was Plato, the court of history has ruled that he was m error m pinning 
his faith on the viability of the independent city state under the pressure of 
the coming conquerors But our concern is not with Plato as historical prophet 
or far seeing practical statesman, perceptive beyond the level of the well m 
formed and sensible man of his day His attainments in these respects do not 
affect our purpose of showing him clear of the imputations of frenzied ambi 
tion, criminal complaisance, and general bad faith, which threaten to hide 
from us the actual integrity of his political commitments 


We may treat more briefly the record contained in Letter VII, and also in 
Letter VIII, of Plato’s later plans for the ordering of Syracusan institutions, 
called forth by the failure to convert Dionysius and by the death of Dion We 
are told (VII, 337 D, VIII, 357 A) that these plans were, in essence, the 
same which Dion while he lived had hoped to accomplish for Syracuse, but 
they clearly contain some adaptations to later circumstances The situation 
obviously required still further abatement from Plato’s maximum demands 
Accordingly we shall be able to see what things he was prepared to sacnflce 
and what things he felt indispensable to a decent arrangement of political 
affairs We shall find that he helieved it necessary and possible even now to 
attempt the realization of a considerable part of the basic requirements laid 
down in the Laws for a “second best” state 

In the Seventh Letter Plato, seeking to heal the breach between the relatues 
and friends of Dion, to whom the letter is immediately addressed, and their 
opponents in Syracuse, recommends the calling in of a legidative commis 
sion,®25 chosen from the whole of Greece, not excluding Athens, “for there too 
there are those who surpass all men in virtue” (336 D) These commissioners 
are to be 


men who are in the first place old and who have wives and children at home and fore 
fathers as numerous and good and famous as possible and who are all m possession of 
ample property These men they should fetch from their homes by means of entreaties 
and the greatest possible honors, and when they have fetched them they should entreat 
and enjoin them to frame laws under oath that they will give no advantage either to con 
querors or conquered but equal rights m common to the whole city And when the laws 
have been laid down then everything depends upon the following condition if the 

victors prove themselves subservient to the laws more than the vanquished then all things 
will abound in safety and happiness (337 B-D) 


It IS interesUng to note that Plato has, by his choice of prerequisites for 
membership in the commission, both encluded himself and all but the senior 
members of Ins Academ) , and as a lo, al Athenian included some of W'®’’ 
citizens Plato’s patriotism is also attested in a passage of Letter VII, 331 li, 


Or perhaps one commission for S)Ta 
cuse, and one for each of the other cities to 


1>C reestablished in Sicily 

•* Trans Bury L/>eb Library 
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where Plato, concerned lest the depravity of Dion’s Athenian assassins work 
injury to the good repnte of his native city, with pardonable pride adduces 
himself and his freedom from corruption as a contrary instance of Athenian 
good faith. 

The Eighth Letter purports to have been written some months later, when 
the conflict had become a three-cornered civil war between the party of Diofi 
and that of the exiled Dionysius, with the advocates of a restored democracy 
taking the field against both. The recommendation of a legislative commis- 
sion is again made, this time with the addition of a constitution briefly out- 
lined (356 C-357 A) . There are to be three kings, the respective heads of the 
three factions, but their powers are more symbolic than substantial; they arc 
denied the right to exile, banish, or put to death citizens. For the rest, what 
we are told of the constitution strikingly resembles that of the Laws, upon 
which Plato was supposedly working at the time. This is the system to \vhich 
Crossman refers as that of “cabinet responsibility to a popular assembly.” It 
is to be a mixed or balanced government, with power divided between a board 
of Law-wardens, a council, and an assembly of tlie citizens.®"'^ There are to be 
popular courts, but all capital cases are to be decided by a higher court coiU- 
posed of Law-wardens and exmagislrates.®-® And this constitution is averred 
(357 A) to be that which Dion, after his capture of power, had intended to 
institute. 

Plato retains his interest in the resettlement of the Greek cities of Sicily? 
his philhellenism is still in full flood (357 A-B). Meanwhile he urges imme- 
diate cessation of internecine conflict and a policy of conciliation (352 E if.)* 
There is much talking down of the importance of wealth (355 A-C), again ii' 
coniormily with many passages in the Laws. And throughout, the utmost im- 
portance is attached to the rule of law, which is to exercise “despotic sway 
over the kings themselves as well as the rest of the citizens” (355 Of 

great interest to us for the backward light it throws upon Plato’s and Dion’s 
original plan for Sicilian reform is the declaration that Plato’s present advice 
is the same as “the counsel I gave of old. And now also my word of advice fo 
every despot would he that he should shun the despot’s title and his task, and 
change his despotism for kingship” (354 A).®®® 

By the aid of these statements regarding Plato’s and Dion’s earlier inten- 
tions we are enabled, by stages, to infer our way back to the general nature of 
the original plan. The finally proposed constitution is declared to be the 
same, with minor exceptions, as the program that Dion would have carried 
out after the expulsion of Dionysius; in the Seventh Letter, as we have re- 
ported, Plato had declared that what Dion would have accomplished under 

The assembly is apparently open to Syracuse, and by analogy with the Laws. 
all citizens, without property qualification. The similar arrangements in the Latos 

This is rendered probable by the considers- are described at Laws 752 D ff., 756 B (•> 
tion that property restriction would have 764 A, 766 D, 767 C, 855 C f. 
made the “compromise” (VIII, 355 C-E) Trans. Bury, Loeb Library, 

unacceptable to the democratic faction at Trans. Bury, Loeb Library. 
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these same circumstances would have contributed as much to the cause of 
philosophy and to the benefit of mankind as could have been achieved had 
Dionysius proved capable of all that Plato hoped We must, of course, not 
mistake these substantial similarities for outright identities The final plan 
was, admittedly, a dilution of a second plan (the one in which Dion was cen 
tral), which was itself an unwelcome alternative to the onginal, which re 
volved about Dionysius But' enough remained to determine an important 
measure of agreement There was, in any case, to be a constitution, which 
would impose substantial limitations upon the power of the king The powers 
thus lost would necessarily have been transferred to certain other legall> 
established authorities The Seventh Letter did not tel} us Jiow these other 
authonties were to he constituted, but from the assertions of (he Eighth Letter, 
quoted above, it is a reasonable inference that the framework of kings, Law 
wardens, council, popular assembly, and courts of appeal was part of the 
original scheme, with the single structural difference that, in the first and 
second versions, there would have been but one king If these inferences are 
sound, the conclusion that no attempt to reproduce the Republic was ever 
under view, needs no further proof, and it is clearly the framework of the citj 
of the Laws, with the addition of a philosophically virtuous monarch, which 
Plato’s onginal plan for S)racuse had more closely resembled And now, 
from this he had been obliged to accept a reduction and ogam a further 
reduction 

It IS plain to see how the two “second best” plans for Sicily represent an 
abatement from Plato’s ideal of the practicable best In tlie first place, while 
Plato was by no means willing, as Grossman has said he was, that * the best of 
the existing aristocrac) should become dictators,'* jl appears that he was 
willing to concede, as a practical expedient and part of the '‘second best” plan, 
that they should serve as legislatne commissioners As wc haic seen, Plato 
believed, not without «ome justification in the actual social conditions of 
his day, that effective intelligence was more hkel> to be found among tlic 
wealthy, who could afford the luxur> of leisure and education, and bclicicd 
also, apparently, that a distinguished fami!> was a fairl) reliable index of 
human quality as judged at a distance PresumabI) he aUo thought that 
wealth would render the commissioners proof against the mnucnce of briber 
and tlial their lineage would lend prestige to the results of ihtir hbor« We 
can regret that Plato failed to *ec, as wc so clearl> discern, lliot fift% men of 
property, chosen neither as •social philosophers nor as philanlliropic saints 
however disinterested ihej might he in relation to persons and to loril iMur- 
would be \er> Iikelj to legislate m faiorof tbeir own economic cIom A. at 
least a partial offset to this tcndcnc). Iioucier. we ma, rewemUr that the 
Eighth Letter (and perhaps the Scs cnih Letter intended to do the ome) 
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writings had led their readers to expect he would attempt, namely: the con- 
■veision oi one person in authority, or at most of a few such persons, to sym- 
pathy with his aims, in the expectation that their already existing power 
would then suf&ce to achieve reform. As practical policy, this may not have 
been wise. But as the honest and energetic effort of a man who, having aban- 
doned hope of finding support among the common people, and having also 
renounced violence, had left himself no other avenue toward his cherished 
goals, it commands respect and puts beyond question his sincerity. 

In the chapter just behind us we have defended Plato as man and political 
philosopher against the charge that Plato the aristocrat had corrupted both. 
We have agreed with all the detractors and with all the world beside, that 
Plato was horn and died an aristocrat. Our thesis has been that in the inten'al 
between these two events something of importance happened, namely, a life 
devoted in great part to an honest, able, and fruitful effort to develop a system 
of universally applicable political principles embodying the Socralic demand 
that moral wisdom should be sovereign over appetite, passion, and power, 
principles possible for adoption, in whole or in part, by his sadly distracted 
or blindly self-complacent fellow countrymen. We have expressed our regret 
that his understanding of the common man and of the moral values of democ- 
racy fell short of the general level of his thought; but his deficient trust in 
the common man did not imply a lack of concern for him and the protection 
of his interests. The principles he sought were not for the particular benefit of 
any group, but were designed to serve the interests of all classes of the com- 
munity. In his pursuit of these aims, his thought more and more divested it- 
self of prejudice, and though to the end of his life one can find him guilty of 
lapses into the old familiar mode, his conscious thought had so far trans- 
cended aristocratic bias that, with some concessions to social inertia, he could 
treat as hollow all claims to special prerogatives based on wealth or birth, and 
could regard as worthy of respect, though in some cases likely to be morally 
harmful, any socially useful task. 

As an Athenian among Athenians, he cast off all party allegiance, scorn- 
ing the selfishness and venality and repudiating the violence of the oligarchs, 
no less than he deplored the inconstancy and blind passion of the democrats. 
It is, we saw, an illusion to suppose that the right course had been clearly and 
unequivocally charted for him by a unanimous band of illuminati whose wis- 
dom he rejected and betrayed. Instead, he was confronted with a welter of 
conflicting claims and creeds unable to stand up against the merciless scrutiny 
of the one man, Socrates, who seemed to Plato to have founded the method 
and indicated the goal which alone could lead out of the intolerable confu- 
sions and miseries visible to him on every hand, miseries inseparable, he be- 
lieved, from all existing polities. What Plato hoped, then, was not a rejuvena- 
tion of the Old Oligarch or a restaging, with improved scenery, and with him- 
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self as protagonist, of the crimes of Critias. He disavowed the waj of \iolenoe 
and continued by all legitimate roads open to a philosopher to promote, by 
his writing and his influence upon his pupils, his cherished dream of civic 
mutuality and virtue founded upon wisdom. His first meeting with Dion had 
given him, how'ever, a point of attachment to the world of political realitj, 
and when the call to action came, clear of all commitment to revolutionaiy 
violence, he responded, sacrificing personal convenience and incurring mortal 
risk to vindicate the cause he held most vital to the welfare of mankind. 

It was our pleasure to observe the development of his political thinking 
as it moved toward fuller recognition of the value of the once slighted demo, 
cratic principle. He had, indeed, never seriously held that a communilj this 
side of political paradise could endure without a substantial degree of popular 
control. But in the Laws, the ripest fruit of his thought, we find him cxplicitl) 
advocating, for the government of his semi-ideal citj, the “«cll-tempered’* 
constitution, in which all citizens possess not merely civil but also active po- 
litical rights. We may say of him that his opposition to democrac) was for 
subjectively right reasons, that he did not consciously turn bis back on an) 
clearly envisaged human good, and that through it all, he was pursuing ends 
which, though we today seek them through the medium of dcmocrac), wc 
must still pursue. 



Was Plato an Abnormal 
Personality ? 

The Charge of Duplicity and Inner Division 

In this final chapter on Plato the man we must answer on 
his behalf the last and most extreme of the accusations 
preferred against him. These charges have almost all been 
foreshadowed in our earlier discussion. Some further extensions and intensi- 
fications of Plato’s supposed guilt will be examined, but the important novelty 
will consist in a more detailed reporting of the evidence adduced, and in our 
point-for-point reply. We shall be dealing principally with Popper, reenforced 
at some points by Plato’s other critics; and it is our intention to allow the 
very intensity and extravagance of the accusations to play a major part in 
the drama of their own refutation. 

It will be remembered from previous citations that the Plato who has 
excited Popper’s moral indignation is no ordinary villain in simple and 
single-minded pursuit of wicked ends. What Popper sees in the soul of Plato 
is a conjunction, an interaction of impulses and ideals, some tinctured with 
nobility, others (and these by far the more numerous) frankly despicable. 
The principal basis of this conception of Platonic duality is not far to seek. 

Popper has discovered in the Republic a Platonic Socrates who expresses 
“righteous contempt” for slaves, scorn of “the human cattle whose sole func- 
tion is to provide for the material needs of the ruling class,” “oligarchic in- 
clinations,” and all the other iniquities which we have reviewed in previous 
chapters. These same views Popper finds reappearing in Plato’s later dia- 
logues, expressed sometimes by other speakers. Even in some passages of the 
GorgiaSi an earlier dialogue, Plato presents us with a Socrates whose utter- 
ances constitute “treacherous oligarchic propaganda against the open society, 
and especially against its representative, Athens.” ^ 

On the other hand, we have seen how, for Popper, Socrates was in his 


Popper, p. 593. 
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proper person the very incarnation of the values of “openness,” the foremost 
champion of humanitarianism and the democratic cause which was sponsored" 
by the Great Generation and supported by the mass of the Athenian citizenry. 
And for his knowledge of this great man. Popper relies chiefly upon certain 
of the earlier Platonic dialogues, hailing as Socrates’ veritable “last will” and 
testament the Apology and Crito, in which (though Popper does not stress 
the point) this same Plato displays his full and reverent acceptance of the 
Socratic message. Nor could Popper, indeed, dispense with Plato as witness 
for this individualist, this libertarian, this admirably undogmatic Socrates; 
for were Popper required to extract the essential Socrates from Xenophon and 
Aristophanes, he would find it difficult to canonize him as the saint of critical 
dualism. 

From the dilemma posed by this antinomy between opposing Platonic 
pictures of Socrates, neither term of which he was prepared to deny or modify, 
Popper has found it possible to escape by the construction of a hypothesis: 
Plato genuinely, under the inspiration of the Socratic teaching, abandoned 
for a time his oligarchic predisposition, and during this blessed interval had 
been able truly to depict his admirably democratic master. But he soon re- 
verted to his sympathy for the program of the Old Oligarch and Critias, and 
began a progressive misrepresentation of Socrates resulting in the transforma- 
tion which we find fully achieved in the Republic. 

Even in the Crito there may be, Popper feels, one or two traces of Plato’s 
deceiving subtlety; in the Meno^ he detects surviving traces of Socratic hu- 
manitarianism.^ Though the Gorgias is still largely Socratic, it contains also, 
as we have heard, an admixture of Platonic illiberalism which Socrates him- 
self, had he lived to know of it, "would . . . have loathed.” Plato, in short, 
the "least faithful” disciple, has "betrayed Socrates,” has "tried to implicate” 
him in bis own oligarchic endeavors, has wrongfully made into the semblance 
of an ally an opponent, helpless because he was dead, "whose overwhelming 
strength he would never have dared to attack directly.” ® 

Popper had now to decide whether this misrepresentation was intentional- 
vicious or unconscious-forgivable, and chose both. In the space of three or 
four pages, he tells us in uneasy alternation, that Plato retained Socrates os 
his main speaker even after he had departed so widely from his teaching that 
he could no longer deceive himself about this deviation ; that Plato dis- 
covered, perhaps unconsciously,” the Pareto device of cynical propaganda, 
and that Plato “succeeded in persuading himself” of the beauty and justice of 
his antihumanilarian aims. By virtue of one term of this unresolved contradic- 
tion, Popper must be supposed to justify the bitter indignation I'bjcb. os ue 
have seen, he so frequently expresses against Plato’s “trcacbcrj-,” "didion- 


•See pp. 148-149 above. to be found in Popper, pp. 593. 596; 189- 

• Other references for this paragraph are 191 . 
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esty,” and “libeling” of his master. He reads the Republic and other dialogues 
of Plato’s later periods with a suspicious eye, and discovers evidences of des- 
picable chicanery, calculated to deceive a guileless reader,^ on many a page. 

On the other hand, the possibility of unconscious, almost unwilling de- 
sertion of the Socratic teaching gives rise to the conception of a “titanic 
struggle in Plato’s mind,” ^ a soul “disunited and inharmonious,” ® deep suf- 
fering, and a conflict which “touches our feelings” also, and enables us, 
though we cannot approve, to sympathize and forgive. This second explana- 
tion of Plato’s duplicity permits Popper to appear in the role of tolerant spec- 
tator of human frailty, while accounting also for the presence of those unspe- 
cified traces of genuine humanitarian zeal which Popper professes to delect 
in the whole tendency of Plato’s political message."^ 

We touch here upon what is certainly one of the strangest features of 
Popper’s whole book, the fact that after all the pages in which are described 
Plato’s inhumanity, scorn, and callous disregard of the interests of the com- 
mon people, his claim to aristocratic privilege for himself and for his “master 
class,” Popper in his final chapter looks back over his demonstration that 
Plato wished to establish a regime in Athens indistinguishable from the most 
ruthless totalitarianism, and comments that he feels this view to be “defec- 
tive,” since it fails to account for “Plato’s sincere belief in his mission as 
healer of the sick social body.” We have not been properly prepared for his 
declaration, “I . . . grant his fundamental benevolence,” nor for the sudden 
disclosure that Plato’s strongest motive was the desire to help the people, who, 
“frightened by the breakdown of their ‘natural’ world,” suffered and were 
unhappy.® This generosity on Popper’s part is somewhat tempered in its effect 
by his further statement that the example of Plato has taught him to see in a 
new light totalitarianism in general: it has made him aware that totalitarian- 
ism attempts to answer, though in a mistaken way, “a very real need,” and 
hence is to be viewed with a large tolerance. This forgiveness he extends in 
equal degrees, apparently, to both the Platonic and the modern forms.^ 

Popper s demotion of Plato’ s benevolence to the level of a Hitler’s or a 
Stalin s cannot be welcome to Plato’s friends. And it is rendered still less ac- 
ceptable by the notable fact that Popper, in thus altering his general char- 
acterization of Plato’s political thought, has cited no Platonic passage in 
which he is willing to recognize evidence of Plato’s good will. We think back 
over some of the passages we ourselves have cited — the myth of the metals. 


* Ibid., pp. 191-194 ; e g., pp. 148 and 103. 

•Popper, p. 191. 

* Ibid., p. 606. 

’ Ibid , pp. 108-109. Popper here says 
that his “personal impression” favors the 
h>'polhcsis of inner struggle in Plato; yet 
he leaves unaltered the numerous expres- 
sions throughout the Look which testify to 


his predominant assumption that Plato is 
cynically deceptive; and such, despite his 
inlermiuem assertions of his contrary “im- 
pression,” is the effect of his exposition ns a 
whole. 

• Popper, pp. 166, 172, 192. 

• Popper, p. 166. 
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in which the citizens of the ideal state are enjoined to regard one another as 
brothers, the provision that the rulers shall receive no more than a modest 
maintenance from the common citizens, in return for devoted service, the 
prescription that the rulers are to regard their humbler fellow citizens as 
“Nurturers,” while these are to think of them as “Helpers ” On which of these 
passages (if he has mentioned them at all) has Popper not cast implications 
of cynical pretense, calling them “propaganda” or worse’ 

We seem forced to the conclusion that Popper did not begin with a recog 
nition of Plato's benevolence, but that his new insight has arisen out of his 
acquaintance with the recently developed concept of the strain of decision 
entailed by freedom, and the corresponding release offered by sheltering au 
thority Having first seen m this concept an explanation of the willingness of 
many millions of our contemporaries to submit themselves to totalitarian 
direction,^* he has next miraculously inferred from the need of the submis 
sive many for shelter, a benevolent aim on the part of tho^e who offer them 
this baneful protection, and be has then admitted Plato to the same exonera 
tion In any case, we cannot accept his amazing offer on Plato’s behalf Plato 
IS indeed in need of some forgiveness for his advocacy of paternalistic gov 
ernment But his benevolence is not that which Popper accredits to totalitar 
lamsm, nor is there any slightest evidence that the concept of the “escape 
from freedom” ever entered his con«ciousness 

We are thus brought to see that Popper’s hypothesis of Plato’s duphcitj 
in presenting the thought of Socrates, Ins entire conception of Plato as cither 
dishonest or self deceived, or, perhaps, as deeply self divided, rests pnrmril) 
on the following foundations on the one hand, upon the ascription of black 
totalitarianism to the later Plato, on tlie other, upon the shining picture of 
Socrates as chief embodiment of the faith of the Great Generation and of 
democratic Athens, and upon the just described airilj insubstantial atlribu 
tion to the later Plato of that supposed remnant of Socralic huinanitariamem, 
his desire to relieve the common people of the strain of decision Onij if the«c 
three premises are granted, is tlierc any ground for Popper’® conclu’^ion In 


Ibtd , e g pp 45 552 
Tins concept has been cinpIo)C<l for 
explaining the ps)chological appeal of fas 
cism in our day (but without imputing 
* bene%olcnce * to the dictators ihem«cl\c8), 
by Erich Fromm m his Escape from Free 
dom, discussed in our text pp 4S3f^ 493f 
**In order to render bis hypodirsjs of 
Plato’s betrayal of Socrates Ie«s “fantastic” 
than “it may appear to Platonists,” Popper 
has also adduced (pp 65S-^1) what he 
deems Fichte’s perfidious pcrscrsion of the 
thought of his ‘ master,” Kant ^ef this sap* 
posed paralJel may lend probability rather 


to a <iujle djJIerrnl hypothesis namely Pop 
per s transfer of the palicm of betrayal from 
ihe one ca«c to tJic other There can I e 
olisersed m ^ amer File a readiness to efn 
coser llic Iitllcne's of a great man fw he 
P/ato or be he the founder of Chnolanitf 
are Ills deflationary Jesus the \ten IOFj 
passim Popper has a readme** aifarenlly 
to see a great man's tliooght wTongfully 
misrepresented by those who come afier 
and pose as fii* admirers The eifeni lo 
srhtcfi ihi* trndrntr can carry bfm i* rwas- 
irml by his ability to beliere that IlartsM 
an] Taylor PJalontst* that they are fair 
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so far, then, as we have succeeded and shall succeed in destroying the picture 
of the blackly totalitarian Plato and in tempering with factual reservations 
that of Socrates and his contemporaries, we shall have accomplished, in major 
part, our refutation of Popper’s hypothesis: there is simply no need of it. The 
great betrayal of Socrates turns out to have been, rather, a heroic effort on 
the part of a loyal disciple to carry to its fulfilment the change in outlook 
upon human concerns, individual and social, which Socrates had inaugurated, 
and Plato’s effort to do so is shown to have been motivated, not by some 
special totalitarian benevolence, hut by that same desire to share with others 
the happiness of a virtuous life which had led Socrates himself to question 
and instruct his fellow citizens. 

But Popper has brought into the field subsidiary arguments in support of 
his hypothesis of betrayal, chief among which is a thesis which, though it is 
open, as we shall hope to show, to severe objection, possesses sufficient truth 
to he worthy of our close attendon. Popper holds that it is possible to ar- 
range the Platonic dialogues in a rough sequence on the basis of their pro- 
gressive departure from an original Socralic base, established in the Apology 
and Crito, in the direction of an essential Platonism, observable in pure form 
in the Laws. (Readers of Jaeger’s Aristotle will recall that scholar’s brilliant 
if sometimes precarious reconstruction of the stages of Aristotle’s gradual 
retreat from Plato and establishment of his own characteristic philosophy.) It 
is iurlher claimed that these departures are systematic, displaying their in- 
fluence in many crucial departments of Plato’s thought, nine of which Popper 
specifies.^^ Now in so far as these touch matters of moral and political im- 
port, our earlier discussion of the thought of Socrates has shown reason to 
deny the very existence of any such essential alteration; Popper’s belief is 
indeed made possible largely by his blindness to any evidence of tendencies 
which he himself disapproves in the Socrates of the early dialogues, and by 
his corresponding and converse refusal to understand the later Platonic 
writings. In Appendix XVI, we have argued that differences between Plato and 

been guilty of misrepresenting Socrates, merely to differentiate decisively between 
charging him by implication with lying in the Apology and later dialogues. The list is 
his own defense upon the witness stand (p. as follows: (1) absence of interest and 
600). All this tempts one to say that Pop- knowledge, vs. presence of both, concerning 
per a use of the analogy of Fichte’s he- natural philosophy. (2) uncertaintyvs.cer- 
trajal of Kant — whatever may be the facts lainty regarding survival after death. (3) 
of the case — suggests precisely that “fan- belief that the tolerant vs. the wise, should 
tastic" quality of Popper’s argumentative rule. (4) tolerance and trust vs. distrust, 
mind which it is adduced on purpose to toward men, especially young men. (5) he- 
deny. lief us. disbelief in truth, free speech, and 

"Popper, pp. 599-603. The first three free thought. (6) intellectual modesty vs. 
criteria of change listed by Popper arc not dogmatism. (7) individualism ra. collectiv- 
said, like the remaining six, to make pos- ism. <B) equalitarianism vs. belief in social 
sible the systematic ordering of the impor- status. (9) belief vs. disbelief in democracy- 
tanl dialogues as Plato’s age advances, but “ See pp. 299-307; cf. also App. XVI. 
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Socrates in respect to Popper’s two remaining indices of changers are non^ 
existent or irrelevant to the question of misrepresentation or “betrayal.” But 
we would not wish to be understood as sponsors of the contrary error, blankly 
denying all differences between two closely related men who were nevertheless 
tiv'o men. We agree that the Platonic dialogues reveal evidence of progressive 
change. The compatibility of this agreement with the denial of the essential 
truth of Popper’s thesis we must explain. 

That a philosophic mind of the first magnitude such as Plato’s should 
have spent its energies in the mere loyal reassertion of Socratic truths, is in 
itself incredible. Departures of some kind were inevitable. First and most 
natural of these would be the attempt to carry forward the results reached by 
the master, by the further application of his methods of inquiry to problems 
and situations to which Socrates had addressed himself only partially, or not 
at all. For example, there is no certainly that Socrates bad ever attempted to 
delineate that type of social community which would arise, were his criticisms 
of the existing Athens to be written into one single, coherent constitution 
which would make possible the recommended improvement in the moral 
standards of all its citizens. In making that attempt, Plato produced his Re- 
public., for Popper a betrayal of Socratic modesty and skepticism, for us a 
royal instance of a pupil’s creative piety. 

But it would be unfair to Plato as a creative thinker to represent his 
thought as merely the extension of that of Socrates. The dialogues constitute 
abundant evidence of insights extending into fields into which, to our best 
historical knowledge, Socrates had never stepped. Fertile elaboration of Py- 
thagorean speculations about nature, such as the Timaeus provides, advanced 
mathematical knowledge, displayed even in the Republic, the metaphysical 
and epistemological refinements suggested in the Sophist and in the The- 
aetetus, move in a world far from that of Socrates. As this change pro- 
gressed, it would become for Plato a matter of taste and judgment to de- 
cide, in connection with any given topic, whether new material should be 
put into the mouth of Socrates, or quoted by him as told him by another, or 
expressed by some other central speaker. And we may conjecture that whereas 
some extensions of Socratic ideas appeared to Plato so clearly in line Avith 
Socratic thought as to make their attribution to him not only fitting but due, 
others permitted only that Socrates should appear as interested listener, Avhile 
still others required either a dramatic setting inappropriate to Socrates, or a 
method of treatment foreign to the Socratic ethos.'® 


“ See pp. 634 and 634-635 below. 

** Stenzel believed himself to have traced 
the course of PJato’s philosophical develop- 
ment from bis Socratic period to the period 
of the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus, 
dialogues which “show a fundamen^l 
change in Plato’s doctrine” {Plato s Meth’ 


od of Dialectic, English translation, 1940, 
p. 16). Jn the light of his theory, he has 
suggested reasons for the changing role 
assigned to “Socrates” in the various dia- 
logues. His case, though presented with 
great subtlety and skill, is unacceptable to 
me for reasons of which two may be men- 
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Yet in all Plato’s growth and accumulation of Irans-Socratic wisdom, the 
thought of his old master did not ever really lose its key position, was never 
shorn of its proper honor. It is in fact more surprising to observe the con- 
tinued centrality and emphasis given to ideas already present in the earliest 
dialogues than to note the changes; and even in the work of Plato’s latest 
years, were one to remove from it all that may fairly be called the Socratic 
base, it is no exaggeration to say that the entire structure ’\vould collapse. 

For the reasons offered, then, we may reject Popper’s thesis in the sense 
in which he has asserted it, while remaining free to agree that a process of 
orderly change can be traced from the Apology up to the Laws. Plato was 
no changeless Platonic idea; his “morning slate” was not identical rvith that 
of his eventide. New interests emerged, his confidence rose and fell, he was, 
in short, subject to all tbe conditions of humanity. But from first to last, 
unswerving fidelity to the Socratic ideal of moral knowledge as the means to 
human happiness and as the key to the ordering of the universe was the uni- 
fying motive of his long and fruitful life. 

As earlier mentioned, Popper now and again treats Plato as the divided 
soul in tragic conflict with its baser component; the alleged conflict itself is 
then employed as confirmation of Popper’s thesis of betrayal. Popper feels 
this struggle by sheer intuition, with overtones of Faust, divining the exist- 
ence of “two worlds” within the single soul of Plato. By a second intuition, he 
divines that generations of readers have shared his identical perception, that 
in fact this conflict is “the main secret c£ Plato’s fascination,” and an explana- 
tion of his great influence. Thus Popper’s hypothesis of Plato’s losing struggle 
with his inhumane impulses is given, or so it seems, collective confirmation.^® 
And to this Popper adds that the depth of Plato’s suffering, his self-division 
and inner disharmony, are revealed by his couception of the human soul in 
the image of “a class-divided society.” 

To all this one is tempted to make the briefest of all logical replies, non 
sequitur. One can grant, in some sense, all the premises, not the conclusion. 


tioncd here: (1) He bas assumed loo great 
a discontinuity betvfeen Plato’s earlier and 
later thought. (2) His position requires 
him to put the Phaedrus among the late dia- 
logues. As I have elsewhere explained (p. 
96), I find it difficult to believe that the 
tumultuous Eros o£ tbe Pfiaedrus » the 
work of a man who had already depicted, 
in the Republic, the tranquil Eros with 
folded wing«. or that the literary quality of 
the Phaedrus is compatible with a late date. 
The advanced position a<signed to the dia- 
logue by Stcnrcl to my mind acccnlualcs 
these difficulties. 


” The reader is invited to compare the 
ideas we have pointed out in the Apology 
and Crito (pp. 302-304 above) with those 
affirmations in the Republic and Laws de- 
scribed, e.g., on pp. 519-521, and with the 
pervasive elements in his thought summar- 
ized on pp. 232 and 250-251. 

” Popper, p. 191, appears also to be im- 
plying that Plato’s fascination for his read- 
ers arises from their own unconquered love 
of power and impulse to oppress others. See 
our discussion of this charge against Pla- 
lonists, pp. 447n. below. 

* ” Popper, pp. 108, 191, 606. 
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Plato had tensions m his soul, “two worlds” (properly interpreted) are in 
strife for its possession, Plato has heen fascinating to manj readers We have 
elsewhere discussed some of the tensions and their significance, and again in 
the next section of this chapter we shall return to them No doubt the fascina 
hon of Plato is m part due to the urgency and force of his beliefs, the inten 
sity of his emotional life, and the conflict within him between allegiance to 
ideal values and acceptance of actuality Plato does indeed conceive the human 
soul, when unjust, as a “class divided society”, by the same token, he con 
ceives the soul of the temperate and just man as a society united to the utter 
most by good will and mutual piety, and this unity, we agree with Popper, 
Plato struggled to attain Between the full possession and the utter lack of 
what is good, we have heard Plato tell us, in the Symposium (204 A-B), is 
that intermediate state, proper to philosophers, the state of striving toward 
the good It IS extravagance to describe Plato’s pursuit of inner harmony as 
a “division” or “split” in his soul, as it is a sheer assumption to diagnose li, 
with Popper, as the agonized conflict between oligarchic inclinations and the 
humanitarian faith “t Plato’s betrayal of Socrates receives no confirmation 
from any of these arguments 

But Popper has collected also certain specimens winch we must not neg 
lect to examine there are Platonic works in winch traces of the internal 
struggle Itself, he believes, can be delected The earliest of these traces Pop 
per discovers in the Euthyphro, assumed by Popper, as Ins interpretation re 
quires, to have been written after the Apology and Onto This is a little dia 
logue wherein Socrates and Euthyphro, a professional diviner, discuss the 
nature of true piety or holiness, starting from a cose of conscience complex 
enough in its legal and moral bearings to perplex a Ilcllcmc Solomon a 
blood guilty laborer, or serf, of Euthjphro’s, has been left fettered in a ditch 
by Euthyphro’s father while a messenger was sent to Athens to determine 
what shall be done with him, and has died of the neglect, Euthjjihro, fearing 
the ceremonial pollution which will come upon him from association with his 
father, is prosecuting him for homicide (4 A~E, 9 A-B) Socrates implies 
Ills doubt os to the propriet) of this action hj his ironical admiration for the 
exact knowledge of true pictj which alone could embolden Eutlojihro to 
such an act What Popper coiiiejs to his reader is the idea that the major 
purpose of Plato in writing this dialogue was to claim the authorit) of Soc 
rates in support of his own niitihumanitariaii political program, for is not 
Socrates shown as arguing sjmbolicallj m fnior of the oppres.ue nnrnlral 
social order b) questioning the righteousness of extending jirotixtion to a 


•■Sec pp 122-12 1 olwie PP 
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** As sail abo%e p 69 Popper in 
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mere serf as against the sacredness of a father who had murdered him? 22 
We must first pay tribute to the extreme logical neatness of this way of 
reading the dialogue, and then protest that Popper has achieved this neatness 
by imposing his own conception of the central aim of the dialogue, instead of 
permitting Plato to determine that center for him. That Plato should intend 
presenting a dramatic picture of the Socratic method applied to the examina- 
tion and clarification of conflicts in traditional notions of piety — this ac- 
cepted view of the purport and scope of the dialogue Popper brushes aside 
as the usual misinterpretation. At the focal point he places the social status of 
the victim, which we shall agree does possess a real if peripheral importance, 
but which Popper implies was the sole reason why Euthyphro’s action was 
questioned by Plato. The fact that the man left to die had himself in a drunken 
rage killed Euthyphro’s father’s slave, and the further fact that the death was 
due to neglect and not to intention. Popper has not seen fit even to mention, 
with the result that Euthyphro’s father is made to appear as a simple mur- 
derer, and in consequence Plato appears as one in whose eyes the murderer 
of a humble citizen is quite blameless in comparison with the impious prose- 
cutor of a father.^^ No allowance is made for the possibility that the dialogue 
has reference to an actual occurrence, or that Socrates had in fact made it 
the occasion of such an inquiry as is here reported. Popper follows Grote in 
asserting that “every citizen was bound by Attic law to prosecute in such 
cases.” 24 This, however, is open to serious doubt; Euthypbro perhaps had 
not even the right to bring suit for homicide, though he believed he did.^^ 
And in any case, it gives a false picture both of Euthyphro’s motive, which 
was ceremonial-religious, and of Athenian actuality. The general moral senti- 
ment did not enjoin the suing of a kinsman and would apparently have re- 
quired Eulhyphro to be silent and to run the risk of himself being sued for 
“sacrilege” (ajefeera) rather than to bring suit against a father.2® Popper’s 

** Popper, pp. 191-192, 608. equal weight with the violation of filial 

**To most readers the disturbing fea- duty, the guilt of the laborer himself, and 
lure of Plato’s account will probably be the nearly involuntary character of the 
the apparent insensibility of his Socrates father’s crime, 
to the suffering of the man in the ditch. We ** Popper, p. 608. 

can see this in perspective only by remem- ** Cf. Burnet, notes on Euthyphro 4 c 3, 

bering the rather widespread indifference 5 e 3. * 

to suffering among the Athenians of Plato’s **For a discussion of similar cases, see 
day, especially when the sufferer could be Bonner and Smith, FAe Administration of 

viewed as criminal. See our discussion of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 1938, pp. 

this, pp. 351f. above. The victim’s status as 216-217, where, following Glotz* it is de- 
common laborer does in our judgment in- dared that there is no record of the suing 

crease for Plato the extravagance of Euthy- of a kinsman. It was necessary in such cases 
phro’s action, and this reflects Plato’s (and for a third party to bring a suit against 
also the general Athenian) estimate of the some member of the homicide’s family, in 
relative importance of persons; the tension the settling of which the guilt of the sup- 
is enhanced also by the high age of Euthy- posed homicide was determined, 
phro’s father (4 A). But neither is given 
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interpretation of the Euthyphro need not, in view of all these facts, be seri- 
ously regarded, and the curious set of circumstances involving Euthyphro and 
his father may once more be reasonably viewed as but an appropriately se- 
lected starting-point for a dialogue intended to clarify notions of piety. 

A second and outstanding exhibit of sedition in Plato’s soul Popper finds 
in the Menexenus, a dialogue which, as we have seen, he interprets as Plato’s 
scurrilous attempt to pour ridicule upon Pericles and all that his name con- 
noted of the high principles of Athenian democracy. What we must note here 
is Popper’s assertion that Plato has revealed his own inner struggle, has 
“given himself away,” in the declaration, put into the mouth of the Socrates 
of the dialogue, that after listening to such a patriotic speech, he hardly 
realizes where he is for several days, so great is the exaltation produced. 
Plato, we are to understand, thus pays an involuntary tribute to the influence 
that the Periclean ideals still wield over his reluctant soul, and reveals that 
he is not yet so bad as he is destined to he, and that he still retains some ves- 
tigial traces of the old Socralic holiness. How much less expensive and more 
valuable would be the obvious alternative, that Socrates is here deriding that 
false elevation of spirit, so readily, awakened in the midst of great public 
gatherings on solemn occasions, when the orator pours forth his wine of 
flattering words! The trance thus induced is for Plato one of the unwholesome 
products of that rhetoric described in the Gordias (464 D) as a subdivision 
of the art of flattery, which “dangles what is most pleasant for the moment 
as a bait for foiiy,” and distracts the citizens from the pursuit of ciiio good. 

It is not without interest to compare to this ironical handling of the oratorical 
trance the quite serious words of Alcibiades in the Symposium (215 B If.), 
confessing the far more powerful ellecl of listening to the piping of the Mar- 
syas whose name was Socrates. The Menexenus os a whole may be read, de- 
spite its somewhat scattered manifold of motives, as a contribution to the 
study of the uses of rhetoric, good and bad. a theme frequent in the dialogue 
from first to last. Again Popper’s attempt “to read between the lines” (which 
he says is “not at all difficult”) evidence of Plato s inner conflict, has onl, 
prevented him from seeing clearly the meaning of the lines themselves. 


But Popper has still other proofs of Plato’s internal struggle, vvliieh can 
((t , , . ^ Tilflce where he lurns agnin«t JiumnnilaMan iclca^, 

“be found m nearly ev erj_ ^ « w e^Keness and hi, resort 

especially m ‘he ,,, 

o scorn m combating the eq 

to his defence of l)ing, Popper has devoted a detailed discussion 

of juslicc,”-'^ to each of 

through which we must ^“’’ow warning again-t on unannouncctl iiicon- 

Before doing so, >Ne mu«l P - 


Popper, p. 192. 
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sistency in Popper’s standpoint. He lists these “evasivenesses” and the rest as 
traces of the conflict in Plato’s soul between the still surviving “better self” 
and the “Old Oligarch” within him. But when we examine Popper’s presen- 
tations of the alleged hesitations, we hear only of planned delays, dishonest 
silences, adroit calculations on the part of one who is concerned only with 
how best to distract and hoodwink his reader, and it is plain that the struggle, 
in its original internal sense, is assumed to he wholly at an end. What remains 
is a very different thing, a struggle against liberal opinions supposedly exist- 
ing in the souls of others, a battle of propaganda. And as such Popper, with- 
out the requisite explanations and qualifications, presents it. Herein is illus- 
trated what we earlier described as Popper’s choice of both alternatives to 
the question of whether he should present Plato as tragically self-deceived or 
as the cynical and crafty deceiver of others, against whom, to use a Platonic 
phrase, it is right “to give free course to wrath.” As a consequence, we shall 
be forced into a joint discussion of the two disparate things which Popper has 
inextricably intertwined. 

It will be convenient to examine first the dissection which Popper makes 
of Plato’s manner of introducing his definition of justice, in the fourth book 
of the Republic] for nearly all the supposed earmarks of fraud and equivoca- 
tion are there detected. The search for justice, toward which this entire section 
of the Republic is directed, is nearing its close; the ideal state has been 
sketched and outfitted in the process with the basic institutions required for 
its material and spiritual well-being; two of the four virtues upon which its 
excellence is presumed to rest have been sufficiently accounted for, i.e., wisdom 
and courage; temperance and justice remain undefined. And now (430 D) be- 
gins what Popper calls the “lengthy preface,” which he describes as “an ingen- 
ious attempt to prepare the reader for the ‘discovery of justice’ by making him 
believe that there is an argument going on when in reality he is only faced 
with a display of dramatic devices, designed to soothe his critical faculties.” 
The two pages that follow in Popper’s text make clear the modus operandi of 
these devices, imputing to Plato a shrewdness and dishonesty worthy of the 
wily Ulysses. Glaucon, it appears, is Plato’s stooge, his function that of going 
through the motions of keeping careful watch over the “intellectual honesty” 
with which Socrates conducts the argument, so that “the reader himself, need 
not . . . watch at all.” It is he who (on Popper’s construction, presently 
to be denied) prevents Socrates from indulging his avowedly “dishonest” im- 
pulse to skip over the definition of temperance. Following a sneerful little 
paragraph on the definition of temperance, — a definition in which Popper 
has apparently not been able to find evidence of fraud, but only of Plato’s 
scorn and contempt for the common man, who is to be taught to know his 
place — we reach the expose of the major hoax. 


Popper, p. 98. 
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In figurative language borrowed from the vocabulary of the chase, Soc- 
rates exhorts Glaucon to keep a close watch, for the quarry (that is, justice) 
is lurking in the covert close by. The lively imagery that follows, — Socrates 
entering the dark thicket, followed by the helpless Glaucon whom he con- 
tinues to encourage, the * halloa” of discovery, leading after a teasing final 
delay, to Socrates proposal that justice be defined as “to do what is one’s 
own,” “to perform ones proper actions,” — all this, Popper insists, is merely 
a distraction, a diversion of ‘‘attention from the intellectual po\erty of this 
masterly piece of dialogue.” In fine. Popper is suggesting that it \\as the 
naive reader and not justice that Plato caught 

The cracked stone at the base of Popper’s argument is unquestionably the 
incredible degree of roguery that it imputes to a man whose fundamental hon- 
esty was never questioned in his own day by those who, like Aristotle, knew 
him well. Or are we to suppose that they, loo, were members of the conspiracy, 
and that to a roan they kept the secret of Plato’s skilful chicanery ? But 


" Popper, p 99 

‘“That Plato was not, among hjs con 
temporaries or immediate successors, sus 
pected of duplicity is clearly shown m a 
study of the personal criticisms directed 
against him in antiquity, ^‘Hostility to Plato 
m Antiquity” {typewritten, unpublished 
doctoral thesis, University of Chicago, 1916) 
by Edwin L Theiss Tracing to their prob 
able sources the various gibes and slanders 
found especially in Athenaeus, and also in 
Diogenes Laertius, Theiss finds little or no 
indication of unworthy personal animosity 
between Plato and such men as Antisihenes 
Eudoxus, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Isocra 
tes Their genuine divergencies in belief, 
however, involved them in active controversy 
and competition, and their pupils and sue 
cessors, members of rival scliooJs developed 
these relatively imper«onal and decent dis 
agreements into outright C8)uTnnY ami at 
tack. They searched the dialogues in no 
spirit of equity for passages to be cmplojeJ 
against Plato and emerged in triumph with 
such gems as the charge that Plato slanders 
Socrates b> rcpre«cnling him in the Sj/n 
postam as enamored of Alcibiadcs, and that 
m the /tepui/ic he bani«hes Homer out of 
jealousy of his greater literary merit Thei«s 
groups the pcrvmal attacks on Plato as 
directed against (1) Plato's character 
(sexual licen*e. involving l>o«h youths and 
a mistress, love of pleasure, fo'c of prai«e, 
unworthy pupils), (2) harsh disposition 
toward contemporarirs including Socrates, 
fellow Socrallcs, and some of his own pn 


pils, (3) Sicilian journeys (luxury, lack of 
tact, flattery, ambition, venality), (4) pla 
giarism, (5) political inactivity at Athens 
and unpracticality It is noteworthy that 
there is here no confirmation of Popper’s 
charges of deceiifo} propaganda or of eon 
spiratorial relations to Athenian oligarchy 
On two points only does Popper appear to 
have the support of any of the ancients 
There is a sentence in Rhetoric If, 23, 2398 
b, tn which Aristotle, iHusiraling the rhe 
torical use of an appeal to a recognized 
authority in support of an argument, re 
ports an appeal made to the authority of 
Socrates after the latter’s death Plato, as it 
seemed to Aristippus, had sjiokcn 8omcv»hat 
magisterially, and Aristippus said, ‘ Our 
friend, at least, would not have said such a 
thing" This remark may be interpreted In 
confirmation of I’oppcr’s contract between 
the modc«ly of Socrates and the dogmatism 
of Plato, hut since it wav spoken by An' 
l/ppU", who differnl markedly with Plato 
as to the meaning of Socrates’ teaching, and 
who was known for hiv ro'njopoJjisn graee 
and adaptability rather than f)r real and 
pa«vion. the rebuke mu«t l>e diveounlrtl lo 
an indeterminate degree The other point 
of agreement l*elween Pop;>ers ra-e anl 
that of the ancient critics i» th^* anlrvvdty 
reported to bare ej|»fed Iviween J’lalo and 
Aniivthenes. AniiOlKn-s difretrti d»Jtn!««-s 
againvf PUto end Pht/* ft* Is h salt 
showed to Ann*«l eft*^ a« to otJ -f 
arrogance and injo«t»e*- T)'*h* I* iie«<iIJi'’X 
lo Mieve Plato rv.i!ty. neept la f»r «» 
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we need not appeal to such general considerations, to the neglect of the spe- 
cific evidence that lies at hand. • -nt » 

Why, one may ask, has Popper not considered the many places in Plato s 
writings in which a stretch of argumentation is followed by a passage whose 
obvious function it is to refresh and to relieve the strain of prolonged atten- 
tion? Platonic dialogues were not, even for Plato’s later period, Aristotelian 
treatises, still less the prototype of Euclid’s Elements. One would surely make 
sad work of their interpretation were he to proceed on the principle that a 
departure from the strict track of logical continuity is to be regarded as a 
danger signal that their author is about to perpetrate, either uneasily or with 
cynical cunning, some deviltry. 

Popper’s account of the manner in which Socrates leads the reader, in 
the person of the poor bewildered and impatient Glaucon, about in the wood 
of his mystification is not without a certain sardonic humor of its own. One 
would not complain of that, save that it serves as a device (not necessarily 
conscious) for screening from the reader another form and instance of humor, 
of whose existence Popper seems not to be aware, namely, Plato’s own humor 
in writing the same passage. One does not need a diagram to see the ludicrous 
position of Glaucon, stumbling after Socrates in the dark, in helpless depend- 
ence upon his ironical guide who insists on treating him as his hunting com- 
panion on terms of parity with his knowing self. What Plato has, in fact, 
created here is not in any serious sense the illusion of an argument, but the 
reality of a comedy which comes to an appropriately whimsical close with 
the absurd discovery that the object of their desperate quest all the while lay 
quietly within their grasp. 

In suggesting that Plato has made use of the character of Glaucon in his 
unscrupulous conspiracy against the intelligence of the reader. Popper has 
given us a wry version of what is perhaps one element in the truth. It is quite 
true that Glaucon in several ways helps Plato to carry his reader along with 
him. But there is nothing sinister or conspiratorial in this. It is, of course, 
as Chapman long ago reminded us,®^ one of the most harmless and necessary 

he may have been outspoken both orally already eonupted tbeir aources. It should 
and in the dialogues in his opposition to be noted that Theiss has limited his inquiry 
Anlislhenes’ philosophical tenets, and he to the literature of Platonic detraction and 
believes the evidence similarly insulEcient has excluded from his report the counter- 
to prove unv^orthy abuse of Plato by Antis- exaggerations of the adulators who devised 
tlienes; again, the rivalry of the schools, the apocryphal tales of swans and of bees 
he thinks, provides sufficient explanation, that prophetically announced Plato’s glory 
The untnistworthiness of such sources as to the world. Had it not been for the acci- 
Diogenes Laertius and Athenaeus is under- dent that Athenaeus has been preserved, 
lined by Theiss* research, which serves to while writings correspondingly biased in 
remind us of the many centuries that lie Plato’s favor have been lost, we might know 
between these writers and the period of more than we do of the facts and fancies 
Plato’s and Antisthenes’ lives, and provides favorable to Plato, 
abundant evidence of the animosities and "See pp. 2&-29. 
irresponsible attitude to facts which had 
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he has availed himself of the vivid and sustained metaphor of the three waves 
of objection and ridicule with which, he anticipates, his proposals will be met. 
And It IS interesting to note that this metaphor permits him to throw the 
greatest emphasis upon that one of the three whose significance he regarded 
as paramount, namely, the rule of the philosopher kings, since the “third 
wave” was, m Greek popular belief, the greatest Again, in Book IX, to mark 
the formal completion of the proof that justice is per 5e the highly preferable 
alternative to injustice — the probandum of the entire Republic he makes 
the fanciful suggestion (which Grole, construing it with undue literalnessj 
rebukes as immodest on Plato’s part) that “we hire a herald,” or let Socrates 
“proclaim that the son of Anston has adjudged that man the happiest who 
IS most just” (Repubhc 580 B) Such ceremonies take time, time enough to 
account for what Popper calls a “lengthy preface ” But there is nothing dark 
and devious about them which elaborate hypotheses are required to explain 
Closely tied to the attack upon Plato’s diversion of attention is the critique 
of the three arguments on which the Platonic theory of justice is made, at 
this point in the dialogue, to rest Two of the three are conceived by Popper 
as part and parcel of the attempt to distract, the hems and haws and “look 
yonders” of a man furtively awaiting the safe moment for introducing, at 
last, a “straightforward and consistent” plea for the “collective clockwork” 
of totalitarian justice, “m all its barrenness”®® Popper expresses his (ironi 
cal) reluctance to consider the first of these an argument at all, and in this 
expression, apart from its intention, we can find something substantial with 
which to agree The so called “argument” is the statement {Republic 427 E, 
4S5 C) that if three of the supposed lour virtues, wisdom, courage, temper 
ance, and justice, have been accounted for and justice has not yet been found, 
then whatever virtue is further discovered must be justice itself (As we shall 
presently see, there is here present the tacit assumption that each of the four 
Mrtues must be a basic and vital condition to the excellence of the city ) 

Now clearly there is present in this form of inquiry something of definite 
logical interest, the germ, at least, of what Mill formulated as the method of 
Residues But quite as clearly, Plato is not leaning any substantial weight 
upon It as a validation of his result, is not, in short, using it as an argument 
in the full sense It is employed rather as an expository device to indicate the 
path that the mind of Socrates may he supposed to follow in bringing him 
to a conclusion,” which conclusion is, however, not regarded as demon 
stralcd but rather as brought clearly into view, os recommended,' for that 
closer inspection which it presently rccei\es Plato makes it clear (433 C-E) 
that to be judged acceptable as the missing member of his tetradic scheme, 

“Popper p 107 cover in Plato Mill’s celebrated canon Plfl 

“In 80 sajing I may still with Shorey to is not trying to analyze the methods of 
(note on Republic 427 E Loeb Library) induction, but merely to direct and to e* 
deplore as “pedantry” the attempt to dis pound a particular tram of thought 
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the proposed virtue must show itself of equal if not superior importance to 
the three virtues already identified; there is implied also the requirement that 
it must characterize the city as a whole and every group of its inhabitants 
It IS next subjected to the test of the two succeeding arguments listed in 
Popper’s complaint We are then told (434 D fF ) that this proffered concep 
tion of justice, if it is at last to be approved, must show its adequacy to de 
scribe the corresponding excellence of the individual And before the final 
acceptance is pronounced, it has been shown (442 E ff ) clearly to exclude 
the ordinary civil crimes and iniquiues of theft, adultery, and bad faith It 
thus appears that the seemingly odd but actually not uncommon mixture of 
psychology and logic, of heuristic and proof by which Plato has arrived at 
what may be called a likely hypothesis — for as such his proposed definition 
truly functions — justifies some hesitation over the classifications of the form 
of reasoning mvolved But it is only the imputation of bad faith to Plato’s 
procedure that has permitted Popper to treat it with cynical contempt 

Plato’s second argument receives even rougher handling, Plato is detected 
in the attempt to derive his "antiequahtananism” from the “equahtarian 
view that justice is impartiality”, his argument “is nothing but a crude jug 
gle,” whose “sole purpose” is the illegitimate attempt to show “that justice, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, requires us to keep our own station,” i e , 

“ ‘our own’ class,” forever “This is how the greatest philosopher of all times 
tries to convince us that he has discovered the true nature of justice 

What Plato has actually done is to point out that it is possible to confirm 
his suggested definition of justice by observing that judges m the courts of 
Ins city will seek in giving judgment to render to each his oivn, “both the 
having and the doing of what is properly his” (Republic 433 E) , that is, we 
may interpret, to restore the balance that has been disturbed by crime, b) 
assigning repayments or penalties, or by restoring status to those unjustly 
accused Plato is showing that the suggested formula can be extended to in 
elude the justice of the courts, something that a definition of justice would 
naturally be expected to do We are reminded of the meaning of justice which 
is employed in the Gorguis (464 B, 478 A— D), where justice (dike and 
dikaiosyne, interchangeably) is made the correlative of medicine, as legisla 
tion is that of the trainer’s art, and as the trainer and the legislator minister 
to healthy souls and bodies respectively, the phjsician and the judge minister 
to and assign the remedies to those that are sick or in need of healing punish 
ment To call the judgments given by the just judge, the assignment to each 
of “having and doing his own,” is fully in accord wtli this point of ^lew, 
and Plato’s second proof is <=ecn os not without weight, in terms of his thought 

”We recoIJect from die Proiagoras Hate phyinp; excellences to I>e il»pcn*fd 
(322 D-323 C) that reverence and justice with hy any man 
o/doj and diAe, are required of all members •'Popper, pp 90-97 

of any human community, and arc not, like 
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as a whole. We shall agree with Popper that its intention here in the Republic 
is to lend strength to the suggested formula for justice. But since wc shall not 
agree that this formula amounts to the assertion that in the actual world, as 
distinct from the ideal city, everyone must keep forever his “own station,’^ 
we deny the truth of Popper’s further remarks concerning the “sole purpose 
of this argument. 

Plato’s third argument is the assertion that it would be harmful in the 
highest degree to the ideal city, and therefore correspondingly unjust, for a 
member of one of the three functional classes to intrude into a class whose 
duties his natural capacities do not qualify him to perform; that it is just, 
therefore, for him to do his proper task; and that thus again the formula 
for justice is sustained. It is in this third argument, Popper believes, that 
Plato, putting ofi all disguises, confronts us with a serious appeal to the 
principle of collectivism, and to its discrediting Popper accordingly devotes 
much space. The issues raised reach the very center of Plato’s moral and 
political thought, the theme of our discussion in a later chapter. But a few 
comments are indispensable in the present context. 

For the success of Popper’s interpretation of what Plato has been con- 
cealing and revealing in this fourth book of the Republic, it is, of course, 
essential that the revelation, when it comes, shall possess the proportions of a 
mountain, not a mouse. To secure this result, Popper has done all that was 
humanly possible to enlarge and underline what is unacceptable in the con- 
cept of Platonic justice. To this end, he has done two things that must not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Popper asserts that in this argument, “Plato recognizes only one ultimate 
standard, the interest of the slate.” In thus unwarrantably narrowing Platonic 
justice, restricting it to the service of the state’s interest. Popper has given a 
specious color to his declaration of the “barrenness” of the concept. But this 
is, as Berkeley puts it, “to raise a dust and complain we cannot see.” The 
advocate of any form of civil organization whatever, not totalitarians alone, 
must regard it as part of injustice to undermine the stability of his approved 
form, part of justice (and an important part) to maintain it. And Plato, as 
we have seen, extends his concept of justice to include legal justice, and is on 
his way to test his definition against the demands of the psychology and ethics 
and social behavior of the individual, both within and without the ideal state. 
Plato, in calling it “just” to do what serves the interest of the city, is stating 
no more than that this is part of justice; and Popper has no warrant for 
treating Plato’s statement as a definition of the whole.®^ To put this in another 


**To be listed as part of this same error 
is Popper's further statement (p. 104) that 
in Plato’s city “it is simply nonsense” to 
say “that It is better to suffer than to com- 
niit injustice,” because injustice is an act 


against the state and nothing more, and 
therefore an individual cannot “suffer” an 
injustice. A man can be injured or cheated 
in Plato’s slate, just as he could be put to 
death in the Athens described in the Gor- 
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way. Popper has no right to interpret Plato’s statement as the assertion that 
the interest of the state is by nature, essence, and definition equal to Platonic 
justice. To do so is to avenge Thrasymachus upon Plato, by re-erecting his 
overthrown thesis, “justice is the advantage of the stronger,” and making it 
serve as the comer stone of Plato’s temple.®^ The reasoning which has en- 
gendered this conclusion involves an arbitrary identification of “property” 
and “essence,” in which, despite his efforts to avoid it, Popper has invohed 
himself throughout his discussion of Plato’s political thinking.®® This is par- 
ticularly easy to do because for Plato “advantage” (e g , happiness, beauty, 
stability) in the normal case attends upon moral excellence. But this is not 
to say that moral excellence is only for these reasons to be sought. That so 
gifted a logician as Popper should he chargeable with neglecting so gross a 
distinction is a commentary upon the dyslogistic power of partisanship It is 
not true, as Popper supposes, that the eye of hate sees clearest.^® 

Secondly, we cannot allow Popper to distract his readers into transferring 
to the justice which Plato has proposed the indignation naturally aroused by 
applying the Platonic formula, in its political aspect, to an unreformcd citj, 
such as Athens or Megara, with the result of freezing in perpetuity all exist- 
ing inequalities of ownership and status Plato’s political justice, of course, 
has Its only proper home and application in a city shaped and molded initiall) 
by conformity to its canon, namely, the principle that each should reall) be 
where he belongs, in view of his capacity, and have what he requires, in view 
of his needs and contribution to the common life. It was m fact largely for 


gtas, and he will m either case “suffer in 
justice,” bul only m the terms of Socraies’ 
paradox, since his soul is unimpaired, he 
vail suffer no real injury Alternatively, in 
the /iepudbc, the man ^'^ho commits in 
justice harms both the state and his own 
soul by disturbing their respective internal 
orders, and is truly worse off than he to 
vhom injustice has been done 366-7), 
** Oddly enough, Woodbndge maintained 
(The Son of Apollo, 1929, PP 90-91) m a 
whimsical sense, that Plato has actually 
done tins very thing — though >»Jth no 
disposition to abolish the distinction be 
t\seen might and right. 

Elsewhere in his book (eg., pp 73- 
73), Popper has shown himself veil aware 
that Plato’s ethics ore rooted not in politi 
cal but in mctaphjsical soil or, in other 
Mords, that PJato n what Popper calls a 
“spiritual naturalwt." wlio^e ethics r«ts 
upon a normative theory of man True that 
Popper has. tn a sense, anticipated iJm 
objection, and argued (pP *^^1) *hat 
though riato appeals to the norm of human 


nature, that norm was iieelf political in 
view of the insufficiency of the individual 
man This has merely shifted the incidence 
of the fallacy, for it by no means follows 
that the economic and political organization 
of individuals into a state has displaced 
moral control, has set up its own peculiar 
norm free from moral responsibility On the 
contrary, as the account of the education of 
the philosophic rulers in Republic Hook \ II 
•hows at length, and as Plato states sue 
cinctly at Later 6-15 B, quoted on p 530 
below, the stale must hunt and find a moral 
principle for its guidance, namely, imtlr*. 
s«hich cannot be defined in less than cosmic 
terms 

‘•“Plato haled Ijranny Only halre<l can 
fee as sharply as he did in his famous de 
scription of the Irrsnl” (Popper, p J9?» 

In an earlier passage, it Is true. Popper had 
Implied (see n 115. p 78 siwve) that hi 
Ired even of tyranny is wmehose diKfrdit 
able But he himself professes “frank 
tility” (p 56) to “histoncMm." and there- 
fore to Plato’s political thoeghf 
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the sake of formulating this ideal and drawing out its full implication for 
the life of man that Plato wrote the Republic. Plato’s sense of the organic re- 
lation between his definition and its contemplated sphere of application is 
shown by his practice in subsequent dialogues, e.g., in the Laws, where with- 
out altering anything in his fundamental value scheme, Plato assigns to jus- 
tice a meaning better fitted to take account of changed relations of the citi- 
zens to each other and to the common weal.^^ 

Plato has also, in clearing the way for his totalitarian scheme, been guilty 
in Popper’s eyes of another crime, that of ignoring what he could not hope 
successfully to combat. Thus, in the Republic, while appearing to omit from 
consideration “none of the more important theories” of justice “known to 
him,” he fails even to mention the view “that justice is equality before the 
law” {isonomia) . That this omission is tactical and no mere consequence of 
ignorance. Popper infers with certainly from allusions to the theory in the 
Gorgios, where, he asserts, Socrates defends it, and also from the “few sneers 
and pin-pricks” it receives in a part of the Republic “where justice is not the 
topic of the discussion.” This “almost unbroken silence” is a part of Plato’s 
attack, conducted “not squarely and openly,” against his “arch-enemy,” 
equalitarianism.^^ 

In all this we think it fair to say there is no single element which supports 
the conclusion in favor of which it is adduced; it is more nearly true that 
the destined conclusion has forced the selection and interpretation of the 
“facts.” Let us then see whether what Plato has done in the Republic can be 
more easily explained icifhont the violence of assuming Plato's bad faith. 
The Republic begins and ends with a concern for the individual soul, and in 
the conviction that its present and future well-being depend upon its “justice,” 
i.e., its righteousness during its mortal career. The aged Cephalus introduces 
this theme at the beginning of Book I (330 D ff.) and expounds it in the 
language of traditional Greek religion; Socrates reaffirms it at the end of the 
final hook: “If we are guided by me ... we shall pursue justice with wisdom 
always and ever, that we may be dear to ourselves and to the gods . . . and 
thus . . . we shall fare well.” In the interval, it is true to say Plato has 
evaluated every important theory of justice known to him, including the cur- 
rent ‘equalitarianism” associated with Periclean and post-Periclean democ- 


“ In the Laus the ideal of political 
justice is not indeed essentially different 
from political justice in tlie Tiepuhltc (or 
for that matter, in the Gorgieu ) : it is de- 
fined (757 Cl as the principle of assigning 
political offices and honors in proportion 
to a roan’s moral and intellectual worth. 
But Plato reluctantly tempers this ideal in 
practice, to meet the circumstances im- 


posed by a “second-best” state, with the 
result that the measure of civic worth be- 
comes the spirit of obedience to the exist- 
ing laws, and the incitement of others to 
a like atthude (715 B-D, 730 D) . 

“Popper, pp. 92-96; p. 116. 

“ Trans. Shorey (slightly altered) , Loeh 
Library. 
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racy, but he does so in an order chosen by himself In Book I, he passes 
rapidly over the inadequacies of various traditional notions of what right 
conduct IS — paying one’s debts, benefiting fnends and injuring enemies, 
etc (331 C ff ) The standpoint here is still that of the individual man With 
Thrasymachus definition (338 C), we enter upon considerations iniohing 
political as distinct from moral questions, but, as is indicated by the manner 
in which the proffered definition is handled, the basic question (e g , 343 C ff , 
348 B ff ) remains the same what does it profit a man to possess this quality 
rather than its contrary’ This becomes especially clear in Book 11, after 
Thrasymachus has been overthrown, when Glaucon and Adeimantus restate 
his case with supplementary reenforcement, for Socrates to refute in its fullest 
possible strength What is called for, therefore, at this point of the argument, 
IS just what Plato has provided the most persuasive of current arguments 
known to him, purporting to show that a man is a victim of his own naivete 
if he permits his interest to be interfered with by moral and religious pnn 
ciples 

It IS thus true that Plato has not put into the earlier part of his Republic 
what Popper supposes he was under obligation to put there, the discussion 
of the organizing principles of various forms of political constitutions, e g , 
democracy, with its principle of “equably before the law ” Why Ploto should 
have followed Popper’s order in the construction of his book one fails to see 
What IS clear, however, is that an Book VIII, after the lineaments of his ideal 
state have been clearly drawn, Plato does offer a discussion of tJie types of 
government and an appraisal of the degree of human excellence and social 
fairness attainable in each Certainly he makes clear his judgment that the 
contemporary deraocracj, despite its advocacy of equably, was lerj unequal 
and unfair in its actual diatnbution of rights and benefits Popper has be 
httled Plato’s treatment of democracy here ** in view of the saline tone lliat 
pervades it But for reasons we haic earlier expounded, Plato was not in a 
position to sing the praises of democracy The only rcloant question concerns 
not appreciation but honesty, and though one may well doubt that Plato s 
satire does full justice to the case for Athenian democracy, it is certainly an 
honest and unabashed attack, from a dearly indicated base, upon the principle 
of equality regarded as the essence of political ju'*tice 

The construction of the ideal slate begun m Book 11 is undertaken by 
Socrates as a means of clarifying the nature and function of justice Doul I 
less this shows tliat Plato was interested not merely w the moral problem 
as it confronts the indiudual, but in the political question os well. »l i* no 


“Popper in another passage pp 
does not Millie bit emphasi/es and exag 
cerates (as we have seen n 22!i p 3t0) 
Plato# leomful description of deroocraer 
ealtinc il ‘a flood of rhetorical at use** 


“idcmifyinK Iibertr s^uh Iirenrrp ^an t 
rquibtr More lie law with diwi^'/r" fn 
charfiint; “atmo'l ont rt Irn tll'-rer’ oi it >* 
lopie Itrrefore Popper •eer’s «<» h*'*" 
owlooVed hi* own earlier j*»efibR« 
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mere afterthought. Doubtless, also, the moral and the political aspects of the 
ideal state are, for Plato, not to be torn apart. Witbin their indissoluble unity, 
however, this much of duality may he discerned*, the political institutions are 
for the sake of the moral life of the citizens, and not Popper s capital 
error . — conversely. And since it is recognized that this moral striving can be 
carried on, at least by gifted individuals, wtbout tbe support of a well-ordered 
state, political justice, for Plato, cannOt absorb without remainder the totality 
of justice. We may remind ourselves again of the just man in the evil state, 
who stands aside from political affairs, like one who takes shelter behind a 
wall in a storm.^® It is scarcely necessary to insist that the sine qua, non of 
the e'sdstenee of this man is the separability of ethics and politics, and that 
unless there is a meaning of justice stateable independently, he could not be 
described as just. In view of this requirement, it would not have been possible 
for Plato to pursue his search for a comprehensive definition of justice among 
definitions of political or juridical justice, such as isoriomia. His failure for- 
mally to consider its claims needs, therefore, no further explanation. 

The sole remaining support of Popper's belief that Plato dishonestly re- 
frains in the Republic from giving due consideration to equality as justice, 
is his reputed discovery (other critics are said to have “overlooked” the fact) 
that in the Gorgias Plato had shown Socrates defending this very theory, for 
which, in the later parts of the Republic^ he is made to express his scorn. On 
quieter inspection, this will be seen to involve a misreading of a passage 
(Gorgios 488 B ff., esp. 488 E-489 A) in which Socrates makes a purely 
dialectical use, against Callicles, of the notions that equality is just, and that 
injustice is shameful, as opinions admittedly approved by the many. Socrates 
does not here state to what degree he himself is in accord with them; he 
merely proves that since the many are collectively the stronger, these opinions 
will, on Callicles’ own premises, constitute natural justice. When, later in the 
Gorgias, Socrates comes to grips with his theme, his standpoint is in no re- 
spect at variance with that of the Republic or later dialogues: the equality 
that he defends is pToporlional or “geometrical,” not of the simple “aritb- 
melical” variety, beloved of Athenian democrats.^® 

We have also to consider the weight of another of Popper’s imputations 

“ More extreme instances of this lack of which Plato assigns to it elsewhere (eg, 
dependence between individual moral at- i?«p. 558 C, Zow5 757 A-D) . That basis is, 
talnment and the interest of the state are rather, to be assembled from the dialogue 
mentioned by Plato in the passage from the as a whole, particularly those passages in 
Laics (770 C-D) quoted on pp. 520-521. which Socrates compares the statesman's 
On p. 643 we discuss also Plato’s concep- art to that of the public trainer or physician 
tion of the relation between individnal of souls (eg, 513 E-51S A, 502 E-505 B), 
•moral aUainment. and the state ns a motaV combined with the further conception ol the 
and educational influence. physician as the man •who knows how to 

**The real basis of our statement here is apportion to each his appropriate kind and 
not the pasdng mention of “geometrical amount of nourishment or medicine (e g , 
equality” (508 A), for all the importance 490 B-C, 464 B-C). 
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of underhanded practices, this time the important charge that Plato had no 
right, and knew he had none, to apply the term “justice” to his theory of the 
proper principle of social organization and its application to the individual. To 
Popper this is no mere question of verbal propriety. Plato was, it is granted, 
sincere in his opposition to humanitarian forces; but he is declared un- 
scrupulous in his choice of means. Not daring “to face the enemy openly,” 
he sought to capture the strong and adrairahle existing sentiment in behalf 
of the good thing which was equalilarian justice, and enlist it in behalf of 
“totalitarian class rule,” by a dishonest verbal trick, in short, by a use of 
the Pareto principle.^^ 

Nothing could be more plausible than this suggestion, with the one proviso 
that Plato may be antecedently defined as “a reptile capable of discourse.” 
For why should Plato be denied the right to apply to the outcome of his 
efforts to clarify and purify what was to him the most approvable plan and 
purpose of human life, individual and social, the name of justice? Nor is this 
simply a matter of sentimental right. Ihere is a principle of logical and gen- 
eral philosophical importance at stake, easily to be illustrated at every stage 
of the growth of human enquiry. We may call it by the somewhat high- 
sounding name of “the right of conceptual rebsentialization,” and illustrate 
its use by pointing to the semantics of such words in the scientific vocabular)’ 
as “sugar” and “angle,” in which the attainment of new heights of generaliza- 
tion has involved doing a radical violence to their traditional, commonsense 
meanings, denying that sugar is sweet, and speaking of angles greater than 
360®. We may even claim the founder of Christianity os a practitioner of this 
art; witness his “reessentialization” of such terms as “my neighbor”; wJiile 
in contemporary political discussion, “world citizenship” is an instance of 
the same process in mid-career. 

Returning to Plato, in the light of what has just been said we can read a 
reply to Popper; by including in bis wider formula for justice the traditional 
juristic meaning of the concept, Plato was not making an insidious attempt 
to capture popular affection. In just the same way, as we ha\e shown, he has 
included other popular acceptations of the term which Popper has not noticed 
{Republic 442 f.), e.g., the observing of oaths, abstention from thefts and 
betrayals, respect for parents. He lias provided for the inclusion of the solitar)- 
conscientious objector, and for the description of the state as a wliole, holh 
in its internal ordering and in its intcmnlional conduct; he has accoualcd, 
with some modification, for the justice of the common citizens in his ideal 
stale, as well as for that of the rulers. In ail these ways Plato is “rees.entiahz- 
ing”; he is ellecting junctures between new and old that enrich both leiros 
of the relation. The conventional ideal is dccpencti and extended h, being 
caught up into a wider pattern of syslcrontic totality; at the same lime the 
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philosophical ideal gains in solidity of relevant content. There has been no 
juggle, no wrenehing of context, only the sort of clarified enlargement of 
significance that always results when philosophy discovers a more compre- 
hensive category for the coherent ordering of the miscellanies of human ex- 
perience. Whether Plato’s ideal is in all its applications acceptable to the 
modern reader is another question; but there can be no doubt that the effort 
to construct it constitutes a legitimate and even noble attempt, in line with a 
progressive method of inquiry. 

We have witnessed the insufficiency and failure of Poppers suspicions 
of bad faith in Plato’s way of introducing and defining justice in the Re- 
public and have traced them to their respective foundations in Popper’s de- 
liberate blindness to literary considerations, his neglect of the logical distinc- 
tion between definition and description, his misreading of a Platonic passage 
in the Gorgias, and above all, his inflexible and unimaginative requirement 
that Plato shall arrange his topics, employ his terms, and conduct his dis- 
cussion along lines predetermined for him by Popper. In so doing we have 
illustrated the general arbitrariness and the busy inventiveness of Popper’s 
method, and we have thus, it is hoped, established the probability that Pop- 
per’s other imputations of guile to Plato could be shown to be similarly base- 
less, were it possible to examine them all in equal detail. This we do not 
intend to do; yet there are still some of these which merit attention. 

Popper maintains that Plato has knowingly misrepresented and has thus 
caused to be misunderstood and undervalued a noble theory of the proper 
function of government, conceived by Plato’s near-contemporary, the sophist 
Lycophron, whom we recall as an admired member of Popper’s Great Genera- 
tion and a supposed but unverified opponent of slavery; we have also seen 
that he was in fact the author of a denunciation, preserved by Aristotle, of the 
claims of noble birth, and of one other relevant fragment dealing with the 
proper end or aim of the state and embedded in Aristotle’s discussion of this 
topic. It is this latter with which we are here centrally concerned. Aristotle 
is occupied at this point in his Politics in rejecting the view that a state 
can be constituted by an association of individuals or households bound to- 
gether only by agreements, like trade treaties and nonaggression pacts be- 
tween states, which regulate the exchange of goods and prohibit mutual aggres- 
sion. To him it appears that the only association worthy the name of state 
is one which includes among its aims the promotion of virtue in its citizens. 
In the midst of his argument, he quotes, in order to deny it his approval, 
the saying of “the sophist Ljeophron,” that “law is the guarantor of just 
mutual dealing, but is unable to make the citizens good and just.” 


See pp. 146-147 above. 
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It IS well to remember that these two fragments and their Aristotelian 
contexts constitute our entire basis for judging Lycophron’s political thought 
Popper himself has declared, “Any opinion of Lycophron must be highly 
speculative, owing to the scanty information we have”, yet he has not 
hesitated to speculate boldly upon the two fragments, and on Lycophron’s 
behalf has announced the claim that he was the first proponent of “the pro 
tectionist theory of the state ” 

This theory, which Popper regards as even today the only \ahd justifica 
tjon of govemment, does not attempt, we are told, to answer the question, 
“How did the state originate’” — a question which Popper regards as fatally 
“histoncist” — or the “essentialisl” question, “What is the slate’” hut onl), 
“What do we demand from a state’” It appears to assume the existence of a 
group of persons who regard themselves as associated upon equal terms for 
the purpose of attaining rational ends Each of its members, in so far as he la 
a “humanitarian,” is conceived as saying, “What I demand from the state 
IS protection, not only for myself, but for others loo I demand protection 
for my own freedom and for other people’s against aggression from 
other men I know that some limitations of my freedom are ncces 
sary But I demand protection of that freedom which does not harm 
other citizens ” It is a further essential part of Popper’s conception of the 
protectionist state that it shall not concern itself with, or attempt to control 
the morality of its members, such an attempt on his Mew would ncccssanij 
“destroy morality,” and replace it with “the totalitarian irrcsponsibiht) of 
the individual ” It is this protectionist view of the state, equaht-inan, in 
dividualist, and altruistic, w’hich Popper finds to have been Lycophron’s great 
discovery, and of which “we have been robbed ’ b} F}alo*s dishonest mts 
representation 

That Plato knew the theory well, Popper concludes from a passage in the 
Gorgias (483 B ff ), in which Callicles, who bclic\c3 that natural justice is 
“that the strong should rule and have more,” is made to speak scomfuII> of 
the usual laws and customs which decree that no man shah get the better of 
his neighbor and that it is unjust and disgraceful to attempt it, for, Calhclci 
declares, the weak men, who arc in the majority, make these laws in their 
own interest in order to deter the strong, and “are well content to «cc them 
sehes on an equality, when they arc so inferior ” “ Popper suppo-w (a) tliat 
Calhcles IS here opposing (without naming) Ljeophron, quoting and criticu 
ing his cqunlitanan doctrine of protectionism, (b) that the Socrates of tlie 
dialogue, merelj bj opposing Calhcles b> implication “comes to the rescue of 
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protectionism”; and (c) that Socrates’ subsequent use o£ Callicles’ own prem- 
ises to disprove Callicles’ doctrine of natural justice, constitutes the ex- 
plicit defense, by Socrates himself, of several elements in protectionism. Thus 
Popper believes he has presented proof at once of the nobility of the true 
Socrates as contrasted with the counterfeit “Socrates” of the Republic, and 
of Plato’s knowledge of Lycophron’s protectionist doctrine in its equalitarian 
and unselfish 

Turning now to the Republic^ in the speech of Glaucon (358 E ff.) Popper 
finds a second but seriously altered sketch of proleclionisni- Here Glaucon 
is maintaining, for the sake of the argument, the thesis that injustice is ad- 
vantageous to its possessor, and in presenting his case he is made to expound 
the views of some persons who say that justice itself is of no lofty origin or 
nature. Best of all things, they say, is the doing of injustice to others with 
impunity; and this in the beginning all men sought to obtain. But the ma- 
jority, being weak, had no success, and in consequence banded together to 
relinquish by a social compact the most desirable thing in order to secure 
for themselves the second-best thing, which is immunity from being ^vronged 
at the cost of doing no wrong; and this they call justice. In Popper’s opinion, 
Plato has here, as also in the Gorgias, given the theory of protectionism a 
“fatal historicist presentation.” But in another respect, his treatment of it 
in the Republic reveals “a tremendous difference,” for whereas in the Gorgias 
Socrates defends protectionism, in this later dialogue he has -dishonestly, but 
with “astonishing success” and cleverness, made it to appear identical with 
cynical nihilism, to the disadvantage oi Eycophion’s fair fame and to the 
lasting hurt of the humanitarian cause in general.^® 

We are now ready to appraise the degree of credence which Popper’s argu- 
ment deserves; and a second look discloses that it rests principally upon one 
base, that is, the altruism and other ethical excellences which, Popper assumes, 
originally were inherent in Lycophron’s doctrine, distinguishing it from the 
ignoble form presented by Glaucon in the Republic. And Popper has further 
assumed that in its original form there was no talk of origins, nor any sug- 
gestion of a historical social compact. Without these assumptions it would be 
impossible to prove anything to Plato’s discredit in this whole matter; for 
then the difference between the Gorgias and the Republic (if such there be) 
loses all significance. Since this is so, we must examine closely the evidence on 
which Popper’s high claim is based. 

We are thrown back upon that passage from Aristotle’s Politics in which 
the sentence from Lycophron occurs. As has been said, the general theme is 
the separation of the state, properly so-called, from other associations with 
which it may be confused, among them limited associations resembling 


ha%e discussed this argument 
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treaties between nations. Aristotle is not discussing the motivation of the 
nations which enter into such treaties, or of the persons who may he imagined 
to do the same. He implies nothing, either favorable or unfavorable, concern- 
ing the reasons for which Lycophron’s “guarantor of just mutual dealings” 
exists. It is perfectly compatible with Aristotle’s presentation to believe that 
Lycophron, in describing his social compact, had taught that it was main- 
tained by its members not out of a desire to protect others, but out of the 
purely prudential desire of each man to secure his own personal safety and 
profit. Nor does Aristotle go into suflGcient detail to enable us to see the rea- 
son why Lycophron denied the state’s fitness “to make the citizens good and 
just.” To speculate upon this is not very profitable, but we may at least ob- 
serve that there is no foundation in Aristotle’s text for Popper’s implication 
that Lycophron must have denied on principle the propriety of the state’s 
intrusion into the domain of individual responsibility.®® And once this sup- 
position is eliminated, Popper’s claim that Lycophron’s theory was “individ- 
ualist” loses all foundation. Whether Lycophron depicted the social compact 
as a historical event is similarly undiscoverable. Aristotle, it is true, presents 
it as part of his own discussion of the aim or purpose of the stole, without 
reference to origins. But he would be perfectly within his rights in referring 
to a doctrine which had spoken of the purpose for which law was originally 
established, as a doctrine regarding the purpose or nature of law.®® Nor can 
it he assumed that Lycophron’s law guaranteed equality among the citizen^. 
There is certainly no mention of equality, nor any implication of it in Aris- 
totle’s context: treaties between nations are by no means always concluded 
on an equal basis. And depending on what is regarded as “just,” a social 
compact could pledge its members to maintain inviolate any inequalities of 
status, rights, or possessions. True that Lycophron is on record ns Jinving 
denied the claims of noble birth, but wc do not know his altitude toward 
other inequalities, e.g., the claims of wealth. The characteristics for whicli 
Popper so highly honors Lycophron arc thus not attested by Aristotle. 


** Other possible rea«ons for denying ihe 
slaters fitness to produce virtue in the citi- 
zens lie near at hand. Ljeophron may ha>e 
maintained wliat was almost a postulate of 
the sophist’s trade, that training by a quali- 
fied sophist was requisite. He may !ia%c 
belicted that it >»ouJd be highly desirable 
for the stale to inculcate virtue, but that il 
was unfortunately impos«ible, since, as 
Antiphon observed in a pa««age adjoining 
the one quoted on our p. 145 otwve (Diets 
II, pp. xxxir-xxxT, fr. A. col. 6), legal 
penalties for crime come late and arc im- 
certain; as Diodolus (Thucydides III, 45) 
had al»o oldened, threats of punidim^t 
for crime hate nerer eon«liJ«ted efipciise 


deterrents. He may have agreed with the 
sentiment expressed in the play of Oilias 
(who had also, apparently, been a pupil of 
(^rgias) that religious sanctions were in 
dispensable (see pp 272-273 aliose). 
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Nor can the Gorgias be pressed into service to establish the original ex- 
cellence of Lycophron’s theory. Callicles’ version of the social contract theory 
is indeed very different from what Aristotle tells us of Lycophron’s. There 
seems in fact to be no similarity except that both involve a compact. In Cal- 
licle’s version there is no mention of the stale’s unfitness to produce virlue, 
and thus at a blow half of what was known of Lycophron’s is eliminated. 
In Lycophron’s version, so far as can he judged, all citizens unite to establish 
law; in Callicles’, it is the weak alone Avho do so, in opposition to the strong. 
In Lycophron’s version, equality is left unmentioned; in Callicles’, it is promi- 
nent, though cynically regarded as the self-interest of the weak. The Gorgms 
contains further important additions. There is the supposition throughout 
that all men aim simply at power and wealth, and there is the cynical identifi- 
cation of conventional justice with the selfish interest and the moralistic 
pretense of the weaker men. The theory has been altered and has grown so 
much that it cannot properly be called the same; it is either Callicles’ own 
(if he is a real person), or that of some other man; Antiphon the sophist 
has been suggested as a likely candidate.®' It has indeed become ethically 
equivalent to that presented in the Republic. 

Popper, brushing aside 'all these new and cynical elements as simply Cal- 
licles’ misrepresentation of a noble theory, still sees at its core what he 
imagines to be the altruistic, equalitarian doctrine of Lycophron. He assumes 
that in so far as Callicles speaks of law as a compact between the many weak 
men who ordain that equality is just and brand injustice as foul and disgrace- 
ful, he U simply restating Lycophton’s view ; yet there is no evidence, as we 
have seen, that Lycophron ever thought in these terms. Popper then adds, 
as before, the assumption that Lycophron had imputed generous motives and 
individualist scruples to those who establish law, and behold! “protectionism” 
is before us. Yet there is not in the Gorgias, any more than in Aristotle, any 
indication that Lycophron, or indeed anyone in Plato’s Athens, had ever 
ascribed such other-regarding motives to the participants in a social compact.®^ 
Callicles does not say of the weaker men, even in scornful derision, that they 
lefuse to intrude on the field of private morality, or that they desire justice, 
each man for his neighbor as well as for himself, because they do not wish 
anyone at all to suffer wrong. 

Nor does the Socrates of the dialogue, simply by the fact that he opposes 
Callicles, imply ibe existence of a noble compact theory which he defends.®® 

^ See our discussion of Ant5phon,p.l44f. “Popper’s thesis that there is “a tre- 
Plato 8 own version of the social com- inendous difference,” hitherto overlooked by 

pact (Rep. 369 B ff.), while it rests upon the commentators, between the Gorgias and 

the assumed self-interest of the participants, the Republic in the attitude adopted to- 

is at least free from any suggestion of a ward the “protectionist theory,” is difficult 

desire to overreach, and is as amicable a either to stale clearly or to refute because 

theory as any that has come down to us of the complications resulting from the 

from that period. ({uotation, by one speaker, of another’s he- 
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Popper, as we have seen throughout our acquaintance with him, too easily 
assumes that there are only two positions possible, and that a man who denies 
one must support the other; he overlooks the existence of positions which 
combine elements of both, or contain elements foreign to either. Socrates, as 
we have seen, does later in the Gorgias take a stand which differs both from 
the equalitarian theory of the state and from Callicles’ doctrine of self-interest. 
As to Popper’s demonstration tliat Socrates “upholds . . . several features” 
of the compact theory which Callicles unfairly misrepresents, we may say first 
that Socrates-Plato, in every dialogue in which the question is directly raised, 
believes that to do injustice is fouler than to suffer it,®^ which is one of the 
features referred to; and for the rest, it is simply not true that Socrates up- 
holds what Callicles denies: we have shown that Popper’s proof of this rests 
upon his failure to observe the dialectical nature of Socrates’ initial refutation 
of Callicles.®® 

The form of the compact theory of justice which appears in the Republic 
is, as we have said, closely akin to that in the Gorgias, and is presented by 
Plato as thoroughly unacceptable, its affiliation with the doctrine that self- 
interest is the only determiner of human action brought strongly to the fore. 
We remember that for Popper this fact is the damning proof that Plato has 
dishonestly misrepresented Lycophron. But where is Lycophron’s altruistic 
theory presented to our view? We have sought for it in vain in Aristotle; it 
has not been found in the Gorgias. There is simply nothing for Plato to have 
misrepresented. Instead, there is every likelihood that Plato was only too well 
acquainted with the existence in Athens of a nihilistic version of the compact 
theory, developed by some person or persons whose names he refrains on 
principle from recording. Plato has chosen in his Republic to present this 
dangerous doctrine, which could be used to convince young men like Glaucon 


Iief, nevertheless, that it rests on a conlu 
sjon can be shown, jf sufBcient patience is 
exerted Popper says, in brief (p 115), that 
m the GoTgias, Lycophron’s theory is pre- 
sented by Callicles as one which he op- 
poses; Socrates opposes Callicles and thus 
ipso facto supports Lycophron Popper next 
slates that in the Republic Lycophron’s the- 
ory 13 presented by Glaucon as an elabora 
tion of Thrasymachus’ nihilism; Socrates 
opposes this Thrasymachean nihilism, and 
thus opposes Lycophron’s theory. The con- 
fusion here apparently arises from the word 
“presents “ In the Gorgias, Callicles does 
not present Lycophron’a theory, even if wc 
accept Popper’s belief that Ljcophron bad 
enunciated a noble compact theory which 
Callicles is opposing Let us assume, with 
Popper, that Lycopliron did so announce it. 


and let us then attempt to restate what Cal 
holes, and Glaucon, do with Lycophron’a 
noble theory Callicles announces as his own 
an immoralist theory of the social compact 
in which Popper sees embedded elements 
of Lycophron’s theory Glaucon too sets 
forth a nihilistic theory of the social com 
pact in which Popper sees embedded ele- 
ments of Lycophron’s theory. Thus in both 
dialogues, Lycophron’s theory appears only 
m combination with immoralist or nihilist 
elements In both dialogues, it is thus 
identically related to Socrates, in that he 
refutes the mbihsuc doctrine with which it 
IS combined 
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that to be unjust with impunity was llie “smart” thing to do, as a prelude to 
his attempt to set forth a more persuasive ideal of self-realization combined 
with altruistic concern for social well-being. That he had every right to do so, 
without being accused of misrepresenting or intending to deceive anyone, 
seems obvious. 

We see, then, that with Lycopbron, as with Antisthenes and Socrates, 
Popper has built up an ancient thinker by the simple process of making all 
modern and creditable additions to his doctrines which do not conflict with 
his recorded sayings, or which can be added, as he has done for Socrates and 
Antisthenes, by ignoring some of these. Having built up this thinker with the 
utmost generosity, he then not only contrasts Plato with him, to Plato s dis- 
advantage, but also ascribes to Plato misrepresentation or vilification of his 
noble opponent. The charge that in dealing with Lycopbron Plato has robbed 
us of a valuable ethical insight is seen to be particularly baseless, since there 
remains of Lycopbron only enough to establish him as the proponent of some 
form of the compact theory of the stale, whether altruistic, or in all respects 
equalitarian, or individualist, or nonhislorical, we cannot say. This being the 
case, Plato’s reputation for honesty can suffer no harm. 

The “myth of the metals” in the fourth book of the Republic, which Pop- 
per calls a “propaganda lie,” and to wbicb be has affixed the name of the 
“Myth of Blood and Soil,” has provided another opportunity to press the 
charges of duplicity and guilty hesitation. Again Plato is seen trembling 
before the anticipated indignation of his libertarian Athenian reader and, in 
the hope of deluding him, practicing sleighte and turns of rhetoric. Yet Pop- 
per in his exuberance of accusation has permitted himself to charge Plato 
simultaneously with making the “blunt admission” to this same reader of his 
intention to hoodwink not only the common citizens of the ideal state, but 
*Uhe rulers themselves'* (italics his). Popper divides the myth itself into an 
uneasy “lengthy preface,” and the exposition of two false notions which are 
to be imposed upon the citizens. The first of these notions is the relatively 
innocent idea that the “warriors” arc horn of the earth of their country, and 
therefore bound in duty to defend it; the second is the guilty racialistic tenet 
that the citizens possess differing innate capacities — “metals” infused in 
their souls — which fit them to hold differing stations in the community. 
Since Plato’s “lengthy preface” and expression of uneasiness in introducing 
the m>lh appear to have reference only to the first of these ideas, Popper 
adds the subsidiary hypothesis that Plato has intentionally arranged it thus, 
in order to distract attention from the really unacceptable second idea. And 
although Plato, in describing the differing innate capacities of the citizens, 
explicitly states that these capacities alone, in whatever class in the state 
they may arise, arc to determine social functions, Popper hastens to assert 
that “this concession is rescinded in later passages in the Republic (and also 
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in the Laws) ” Elsewhere Popper comments on Plato’s supposed behavior 
in thus speaking “as though a rise from the lower classes were permis 
sible,” and then withdrawing the permission, as further evidence of Plato’s 
guilty hesitation m introducing his “racialism ” 

We should by this time be able to recognize the distinguishing marks of 
Popper’s approach There is, first, his tendency to employ a partisan vocabu 
lary “blunt admission” for “frank statement” that a myth is to he told, 

‘ propaganda he,” used as if it were a synonym for “myth,” without regard 
for the fact that a myth may be intended to symbolize a truth, and “Blood 
and Soil,” with its Nazi overtones We should expect his readiness to scent 
deception, and observe without surprise his prompt improvisation of a fur 
ther hypothesis to account for a weakness in his argument, even the fact that 
this hypothesis involves further discredit to Plato was expectable We should 
he forewarned against bis assertion that Plato withdraws his stated intention 
to transfer citizens from station to station as befits their capabilities “This 
may be true,” should be the vigilant reader’s initial reaction, “but I had best 
not accept it on the strength of so partisan a plea ” 

We must first consider what, if any, signs of guilt are discernible in 
Plato’s introduction of the myth (Republic 414 B ff ) Socrates has proposed 
that a medicinal he be told to the citizens Asked by Glaucon to name it, 
he goes on to say at some length that it is but a “Phoenician tale” such as 
IS told by the poets, of what befell in olden times,®® a thing not easily credible 
today G/aucon, thus kept waiting says that Socrates seems to shrink from 
telling, and Socrates replies in mock fear, “You will think that I have right 
good reason for shnnking when I have told ” Glaucon humorously bids him 
be brave, and Socrates explains that when the first group of guardians shall 
have been made fully ready to guide and guard the city, all the citizens are 
to be told — in what bold and persuasive words he hardly knows — that they 
have dreamed their whole prior lives up to this moment, and that they have in 
reality been fostered within the earth, where also their arms and all their 
possessions have been fashioned, and now they have been brought forth as 
sons to their native soil and brothers to one another, owing protection and 
piety to both Glaucon remarks, “It is not for nothing tliat )ou were so 
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bashful about coming out with your lie.” Socrates, replying, “It was quite 
natural that I should be, but all the same hear the rest of the story, goes 
on to aver that though they are brothers — so the citizens are to be told — 
yet infused in their souls are different metals, gold, silver, bronze, or iron, 
as the ease may be, destining them to different tasks. In general their children 
will inherit their parent’s natures, but since the citizens are all akin, excep- 
tions may occnr; and these the guardians must diligently transfer to their 
rightful stations, raising or lowering them as required; “for there is an 
oracle,” the tale must add, “that the state shall then be overthrown when the 
man of iron or brass is its guardian.” “ When Socrates again expresses his 
doubt that the citizens can in any way be induced to believe the story, Glaucon 
agrees, but suggests that their descendants may come to accept it. And Socrates 
concludes by saying that any success will be helpful in increasing the citizens 
loyalty to the state and to one another. 

With Plato’s myth now in outline before us, we can perceive another un- 
justifiable procedure that has served to lend support to Popper’s argument. 
Twice in this passage Popper has been guilty of a “criminal negligence” which, 
until it is observed, works great injury to Plato. He has passed over in silence 
the fact that Plato asks his citizens to think of each other, all classes alike, 
as brothers! When Popper analyzed the myth and found in it two ideas, he 
should have found three; for the citizens’ obligation to one another is made 
equal in importance to their duty to their common land. But Popper, main- 
taining that Plato wishes above all to keep wide the cleft between the “master 
caste” and the “human cattle,” and even that he secretly regards the rulers 
as a “conquering war horde” who have subjugated the mass of the citizens, 


“ Trans. Shorey, Loeb Library. 

” Here is involved another of Popper’s 
complicated imputations of guile •which is 
perhaps deserving of discussion, though we 
cannot cut off individually every head of 
this hydra. Plato, after describing the train- 
ing of the first group of guardians and the 
myth of their origin from the soil, which is 
to be told to all the citizens, guardians and 
commoners alike, employs the little dra- 
matic device of imagining their first entry, 
armed and under the command of their 
leaders, into the city, which may be con- 
cehed as already in full existence, or may 
be thought of — Plato does not say — sim- 
ply as a designated site for the settlement, 
as yet unoccupied. Within it, the guardians 
must select the place of their encampment, 
which is to he the spot best suited to enable 
them, literally, “to hold in check those 
within, if anyone should be unwilling to 
obey the laws,” and to ward off enemies 


from without (415 E). Popper, filled with 
his conception of the ideal city as a near 
replica of ancient Sparta, which originated 
by “forceful subjugation,” as Plato well 
knows, though he wishes to conceal these 
facts, calls this passage “a description of 
the triumphant invasion of a warrior class 
of somewhat mysterious origin — the ‘earth- 
born.’” Popper next examines that part 
of the Laws in which Plato describes the 
origin of human communities out of the 
scattered survivors of a great flood, discov- 
ering there reference to “war bands” where 
Plato describes only peaceful communities; 
and as Plato approaches the time when 
Sparta is to be founded, and describes the 
social turmoil which uprooted the Dorians 
and sent them forth, this time as real war 
bands, to seek new homes. Popper detects 
that “Plato becomes evasive”: Plato does 
not state plainly that these Dorians con- 
quered the Peloponnese, but continually 
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would not wish to see the myth of the metals as the myth of brotherhood He 
has, in fact, made it appear that only the “warriors” are to be told that they 
are autochthonous, and has thus made the myth serve to divide the very citi- 
zens whom it is intended to unite 


digresses to talk of other matters, as, says 
Popper, Plato himself admits, speaking of 
the “roundabout track of the argument ” 
At last, however, “we get a hint that the 
Dorian ‘settlement’ was m fact a vio 
lent subjugation” Popper adds that Plato 
“preferred for obvious reasons to veil m 
mystery” this discreditable fact (Popper, 
PP 51-52,497-498) 

One of the remarkable things about all 
this is the idea that Plato hesitates to admit 
that Sparta originated by conquest Plato, 
It is true, does not emphasize the historically 
obvious, but he makes it perfectly plain m 
the passages which Popper cites (Laws 
682-^83), that this was the case It would 
certainly have been an inanity for Plato to 
attempt to conceal from the Greeks of his 
age the facts of former invasions of Greece 
by their ancestors The “roundabout’ course 
of Plato’s argument m the early books of 
the Laws, of which Plato himself speaks, 
does not require explanation m terms of 
"evasiveness ’ He has in his eye that m 
volved structure of the conversation, seem 
mgly artless and natural, like the ramhhng 
talk of old men which nevertheless describes 
several times a circle and comes back to 
the same point, namely, the supreme impoi 
tance for the success of any state that its 
laws shall aim not at courage alone and 
success in war, but at the whole of virtue 
(cf Laws 688 B) , Plato has skilfully con 
trived to reach this conclusion by following 
more than one line of reasoning 

Nor does Plato, m fact, appear to regard 
the Dorian conquest as in any way discredit 
able Similarly, the conquests of the Per 
Sian Cyrus appear to awaken in Plato no 
commiseration lor the conquered popula 
tions (694 A-E), but only admiration for 
the institutions of the Persians which made 
possible their success This attitude docs 
not commend him to the modem reader and 
in order to absolve him we are forced to 
remind ourselves that liis ideal cities do not 
engage in conquest, and that in discussing 
the origins of Sparta and the Persian em 
pire, he is talking history, not urging con 
temporary policy But Popper, we must re 


member, believes that Plato’s Republic is a 
proposal to recreate at Athens a proto 
Sparta, and that (though Plato does not 
intend his fellow Athenians to notice this) 
Its common citizens are to be made correla 
tive with Helots, he therefore thinks that 
m admitting even by a ‘hint” that Sparta 
originated by conquest, Plato has made a 
slip, and that m allowing “a short but tri 
^ umphant tale of the subjugation of a settled 
‘population” to appear in his Republic, Pla 
to has given himsdf away to the discerning 
eye 

But there are other and, I think, more 
plausible ways of explaining this greatly 
exaggerated march of the "earthbom ” In 
the first place, the title earthbom” applies 
to them no more than to the common peo 
pie, since all the citizens alike are to be told 
that they are born of their soil, nor is their 
origin more “mysterious” than that of the 
rest of the inhabitants Plato has not told 
us the origin of any of his cituens The 
march into the city may, as we have said, 
be no more than the arrival at the desig 
nated site of a new settlement Or, if the 
city IS conceived as already existing, the 
picture in Plato’s mind may be derived from 
the ceremonies attending the conclusion of 
the first year of military training of the 
Athenian Ephebi, Aristotle describes the 
custom m his day of their appearing at the 
festival on that occasion, and giving an 
exhibition of their military evolutions 
(Const Ath 42) Or Plato may have imag 
ined a city which had a few years earlier, 
determined to adopt the ideal constitution 
and had then authorized the selection of 
some of Its youth for iraining as guardians 
And now the day has arrived when the 
training is completed and the new constitu 
tion IS to be inaugurated This is an inno 
cent alternative of at least equal weight to 
Popper’s {entasy of guilt and deception 

The mention of the guardians’ task of 
guarding the city from external enemies 
and from internal disobedience to law, 
which Popper calls the ’decisne” pajsage 
proving conquest and oppression Is not dd 
ferent from a imnimum description of the 
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No less damaging and no less unfair is the omission of another feature 
of Plato’s myth, namely, that it is thought of as being boldly told to living 
persons about themselves, in defiance of their own immediate memories of 
their previous lives. From Popper’s presentation, it would be quite possible to 
suppose that the tale told to the citizens concerned the distant past, describ- 
ing perhaps the origin from the soil of their earliest progenitors. Popper’s 
omission tempers the myth’s audacity and thus strengthens his own hypoth- 
esis of Plato’s guilty hesitancy at introducing his racialism by weakening a 
dangerous competitor — the possibility that Socrates’ hesitation and humor- 
ous expressions of dismay have nothing to do with ethical considerations, but 
are grounded on the very obvious incredibility of the tale itself. 

Our suggestion that the hesitation of “Socrates” reflects Plato’s concern 
for the credibility of his tale may strengthened by consideration of his 
practice elsewhere. No author of a dramatic dialogue can afford to lose the 
credence of his audience in the dramatic probability of what he is presenting; 
the theorist, also, if he is to carry conviction, must not seem unaware of the 
degree of likelihood of his explanations or recommendations. That Plato 
gave careful attention to both these points, the evidence of the dialogues as 
a whole abundantly prove. A dramatic device from a later book of the 
public, to which we have already pointed as an instance of Plato’s careful 
preparation of his climactic effects, will serve also to illustrate our present 
point, his discounting in advance of the reader’s doubt as to the practicality 
of a proposal, or the naturalness of the interlocutor’s reaction. This is the 
extended introduction in Book V (450 A-D, 457 B-D) to Plato’s three most 
controversial proposals, the equality of woman, the marriage and property 
regulations, and the philosopher kings. Here Socrates hesitates again and 
again, and requires reassurance from all the company; and here again Glau- 
con helps Plato, by his ready expressions of surprise, to dramatize the read- 
er s sense of the improbability that such measures could ever be carried into 
effect. In these three instances Glaucon is helpful also in converting the reader 
eventually to a belief in their plausibility, by his later acceptance of them 
as advisable and right. 

To revert to the tale of the citizens’ birth from the soil: Plato does not 
require Glaucon to agree, when he has heard Socrates’ tale, that the idea of 


task ot any modem government: to defend 
the nation, uphold the constitution, and 
keep down crime. The brief phrase here 
must be read in the light of other passages 
which describe the responsible and benev> 
olent relations of the guardians to the hulk 
of the citizens; it must not, as Popper would 
ha%e it, he first arbitrarily interpreted, and 
then employed as evidence of the falsity of 
good intentions cxprcs«cd else>shere. Pop- 


per has, in fact, created almost wholly out 
of his own preconceptions this picture of a 
triumphant subjugation, has given the term 
“earthbom” a mysterious signification 
where only a plain reference to the myth 
of the metals is involved, and has attributed 
evasiveness to Plato, regarding both the 
origins of Sparta and the functions of his 
guardians, where only frankness exists. 
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convincing the first group of citizens is practicable, but only that in later 
generations the myth may be believed; and this marks Plato’ own douht 
on the point There is no need to assume any other than these daylight and 
abovehoard causes of Plato’s "hesitation.” « And we may claim every right 


” That such a myth related of distant 
ancestors might be believed by the common 
people, at least, Plato had full proof m the 
tradition of the Athenians* own origin from 
the sod of Attica (mentioned, e g , in Aesch , 
Eumen 13, Eunp, Ion 589, Aristoph, 
^<Mpjl076, Isocrates^ Panegyr 24,Panath 
124, Lysias ii, 17—19, Plato, Menexenus 
239 B) But It is quite certain that hy Pla 
lo’s day and for some time before, largely 
as the result of Ionian science and the 
sophistic influence, the educated Athenian 
had come to doubt as a matter of course the 
literal truth of all mythological tales Some 
coidd be successfully allegorized, like the 
tale of Boreas carrying off a nymph m the 
PhwdruSf some could be otherwise ration 
alized into credibility, as we apparently see 
Thucydides doing with this lery tale of the 
Athenians' autochthony (I, 2, 5} , still oth 
ers were simply disbelieved And in the 
Gorgias, when Socrates is about to tell his 
myth of judgment in the afterworld, he is 
made to say to Callicles <523 A, trans 
Lamb, Loeb Library, slightly altered), “You 
will regard this as a fable, 1 fancy, but I as 
an actual account ” In a similar fashion, 
Glaucon could well be expected to doubt 
whether it was reasonable to imagine that 
even after lapse of lime, the rulers of the 
city would believe the myth of their origin 
from the soil 

But Plato, and Socrates, it seems, were 
in a somewhat different position from that 
of the average skeptical Athenian of good 
education Plato’s attitude is well sum 
marized by Shorey {i?epu6/ic, Loeb Library, 
>ol n, pp Ixiv-vn) Plato was able to dis 
believe the particularities of myths, while 
believing in the basic validity of truths 
which they contained In consequence of 
this attitude, it is not always possible to say 
with confidence whether a particular eJe 
went in a Platonic myth belongs to the sym 
bolic dress or to the underlying truth, to 
put this m another way, a reader unac 
quainted with the whole range of Plato’a 
thought cannot easily gauge the degree of 
credence Plato a«k5 for his myth as a whole 
Popper has been misled by this Platonic 


ambiguity more than once, particularly in 
relation to the myth in the Politicus (see 
our pp 463-464, 612, 623-624) On p 555, 
he asserts that Plato proffers the idea of 
men bom from the earth, contained in that 
myth, “as a true story ” As against this, 
Plato has warned his observant reader 
(Politicus 268 D) that his myth is an in 
Btructive and entertaining tale for boys, cf 
also Laws 713 But the best proof that 
Plato does not literally believe his own 
myths lies in the varying symbolism em 
ployed in different myths which express the 
same basic truths (eg, in Phaedo and 
Republic) 

Popper has gone astray also in another 
respect systematically connected with his 
misinterpretation of Plato’s Republic It is 
an essential part of his case to prove that 
Plato's guardians are a “master caste," ra 
cially distinct, and superior to the other 
ciluens Hence, just as Popper speaks 
throughout of the “earihbom” as including 
the “vramora*' only, misleadingly ignoring 
Plato’s inclusion of all the citizens, so also, 
by way of corroboration, he asserts (p 
555) that “the Athenian no6z/ity’’ (italics 
ours) claimed to be earthbom, “as Plato 
says in the Symposium, 191 B ’’ This is a 
simple misstatement of fact, combined with 
a most misemployed citation Athenian cit* 
izens were supposed to be autochthonous 
regaidfess of whether they were noble or 
not And in the Symposium, the reference 
leads onJy to Aristophanes* humorous myth, 
where he tells of the early days when men 
were globeshaped creatures with four arms 
and legs and when all alike originated from 
earth Tliere is no statement anywhere that 
ibe Athenian “nobiht)” claimed to he au 
tochthonoas 

that we hare shown that Plato 
displays no moral shame on proposing hi« 
he, wc may resert to the “nlealuation** of 
which Popper complains In Comford’i note 
ad loc^ and cxprcM our agreement with 
Comford’s description of the myth as a 
“harmless allegory " Por Plato’s penneion 
pseudos wr should faror the iranslatk’n 
“lie" (or “falsehood") “of genrrou* propof 
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to point out that Socrates’ delay and “basWulness ’ are definitely^ related by 
Plato to the idea of the citizens’ birth from the soil, and are not in evidence 
when Socrates tells the part of the myth that concerns the different metals. 
For this latter idea, which parallels the division of mankind described in the 
Phaedrus on the basis of their differing degrees of moral insight, Plato shows 
no shame, either here or elsewhere.’® 

The rest of Popper’s argument regarding the myth of the metals can be 
briefly answered. In the first place, since Plato does not, as we shall show, 
withdraw his intention to elevate “golden” and “silver” children into the 
guardian class, his supposed hesitation in so doing cannot exist. The added 
assertion that he withdraws it “also in the Laws* is a false parallel. In that 
slate, there are no classes of guardians and of citizen-workers; there are 


tions.” In this we neither demand the trans- 
lation “noble lie,” nor accept Ctosstnan’s 
ironical use of this same phrase as the 
equivalent of “ignoble lie” (meaning a 
propaganda fiction of any degree of falsity 
which a ruler may find useful), nor ap- 
prove the implications of pride and oppres- 
sion which attach to Popper’s “lordly lie.” 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
mention a curious semi^parallel between 
Popper’s treatment of the myth of the met- 
als and Toynbee’s. Popper (p. 498) ac- 
knowledges, despite fundamental diver- 
gencies, some indebtedness to Toynbee, and 
it is probable therefore that the two inter- 
pretations are not entirely independent. 
Toynbee has been engaged, to use his own 
phrase, in “drawing the covert” of race, to 
see whether racial differences can account 
for the wide range of human cultural 
achievement, and he is about to announce 
that they cannot. It is his belief that other 
thinkers before him have been aware of the 
emptiness of racial claims, and in this con- 
nection brings in Plato’s myth of the melals 
(I, pp. 247-249) — wrongly, we think, since 
Plato is not at all discussing the ethno- 
graphic divisions of the human race, eg., 
“Alpine,” “Nordic,” or “Mediterranean,” 
with which Toynbee has been dealing. He 
regards Plato as “half-humorous, half-cyni- 
cal” in propounding his myth, which is put 
forward frankly as a fraud designed to 
reconcile the common citizens to their nec- 
essary lot, by “mendaciously” ascribing to 
innate differences the effects of divergent 
upbringing and education. To Toynbee it is 
apparently inconceivable that Plato be- 
lieved in ibe reality o! innate differences 
sufficiently great to justify autocratic gov- 


ernment; as he sees it, Plato makes quite 
plain to his reader his knowledge that such 
differences cannot exist, and thus gives “the 
fallacy of Race ... its final exposure.” 
Toynbee and Popper agree, therefore, in 
seeing in this passage cynicism, and in talk- 
ing of “race”; they are alike also in ovef- 
looking the reason which lies closest to 
hand for Socrates’ hesitation, namely, his 
doubt that contemporary adults can rea- 
sonably be expected to swallow a fairy-tale 
with themselves as central characters. 
Against both Toynbee and Popper, we sub- 
mit that there is here no question of race, 
but only of differences in endowment con- 
ceived as occurring within a racially homo- 
geneous population, much as variations in 
I Q. were believed until recently in America 
to be almost entirely hereditary (cf. p. 241 
and p. 537). And there is no cynicism, only 
the (to us) unacceptable notion of telling 
the citizens an edifying falsehood which 
embodies what Plato believes to be an ethi- 
cal truth (their mutual ohligatton) and a 
fact of nature (human variability in endow- 
ment). To the extent that Toynbee and 
Popper agree, therefore, we can answer both 
with confidence. On the other hand, Toyn- 
bee is clearly at odds with Popper as to 
Plato’s message to his reader: Popper sees 
him attempting to dupe the reader into 
accepting as true the existence of “racial” 
differences, while, for Toynbee, Plato scoffs 
visibly at the very idea. This contradiction 
may help us to show that neither interpre- 
tation is necessary, but that Plato honestly 
sharts with his reader his intent to tell liis 
citizens, in symbolic fashion, what he be- 
lieves to be two basic truths. 

"See pp. 21&-2I7 above. 
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only citizens, metics, and slaves. The fact that Plato does not provide in 
the Laws for freeing and elevating into the citizen class able and virtuous 
slaves is regrettable, but it proves nothing about the different situation in the 
Republic.'* The horrendous charge, put into italics, that Plato intends to de- 
ceive by his myth even the rulers, can be regarded calmly by one who recol- 
lects that for Plato the tale embodies, along ivilh its literal falsity, important 
truths, and that it symbolizes the ideal not only of ^viIIing workers, but also 
of rulers looking with fraternal concern to the well-being of their lesser broth- 
ers. It is eloquent proof of the value that he imputes to loyal devotion to 
the common good, that Plato should propose, albeit in a passing and half- 
serious way, to dilute by m) ihological admixture the philosophic omniscience 
of his philosopher kings. 


One of Plato’s highest honors in the modem world has been the reverence 
shown him as the foremost champion, against brute force, of the humane 
power of persuasion, which Whitehead has taken as the measure of man’s 
moral progress through the centuries. But Popper would rob him of this 
credit also. In introducing his myth of the metals, Plato speaks of the possi- 
bility of "persuading” by this lie of generous proportions, the people of the 
ideal city. And Popper has taken the occasion to warn us against being our- 
selves “persuaded” by Plato’s use of this fair-sounding ivord, in many other 
passages in which it occurs. We are to recollect that in political contexts, 
and particularly “where he advocates that the statesman should rule ‘by 
means of both persuasion and force,’ ” “by ‘persuasion* of the masses, Plato 
means largely lying propaganda.,^' and probably has in mind his customary 
conception of “the doctor-politician administering lies ” Against this impli- 
cation that Plato has again been caught covering over and concealing from 
his reader his true and disreputable meaning, we shall contend, on the con- 
trary, that he has nothing to conceal, that by "persuasion of the masses” he 
does not mean lying in more than an infinitesimal number of cases, and that 
even here he has been perfectly open with his reader. Without attempting a 
complete listing of the numerous distinguishable senses of the versatile word 
peitkein, to persuade, and its derivatives and cognates, we.shall offer instances 
sufficient to show what damage Popper has done to a fair statement of the 
case in representing Plato’s use as preponderantly suggestive of deceit In 


Popper believes (p 497) that Plato 
intends to judge “goldenness,'' etc , in the 
Republic, from the mere fact of a child s 
parents' status (his arguments to this effect 
■will be discussed on pp 535S ), and conse- 
quently believes that the slave status as- 
signed in the haws to the child of parents 
one oi whom is a slave, the other free, 
proves that Plato, in the Republic, would 


have assigned worker status to the child of 
parents, one of whom was a worker, the 
other a guardian, or, a fortiori, to any child 
bom of worker parents on both sides Since 
Popper’s major premise is here completely 
unfounded, his conclusion may be reason 
ably dismissed 

” Popper, pp 138, 552, note 5, and 
55S-554 
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the process of refuting the errors of his critic, we welcome the opportunity of 
revealing some of those Platonic uses of persuasion which prompted White- 
head to present Plato as its patron saint. 

Plato is naturally at liberty to employ the Greek -word in any of its rec- 
ognized Greek uses; and it is not his doing that, like many other words, it 
has shades of meaning ranging from the most unsavory to the fully honor- 
able. We shall agree with Popper in finding near the bottom of the scale, 
as the word is employed by Plato, the meaning illustrated in Republic 364 C, 
where it is said that soothsayers promise to secure indulgence for the crimes 
of their patrons by “persuading” the gods with spells and incantations. But 
the case is less simple when Popper implies that hardly higher in the scale 
is that meaning which he has so much stressed in his criticism of the myth 
of the metals, to “persuade” someone to believe an untruth. The use of the 
concept in this passage is so bound up with the whole question of the function 
of myth and of rhetoric in Plato’s thinking, that we shall best approach it in 
the light of a wider discussion. 

Plato has made it very clear in the Gordias that he can use the word in 
varying senses in close proximity to one another. “Persuasion” first appears 
(453 A-D) as the function of all arts which produce conviction in the minds 
of hearers, including on the one hand true leaching, as of mathematics, and 
on the other, rhetoric, as the sophist Gorgias conceives it. This rhetoric, 
which must convince large numbers of persons in a short time, imparts opin- 
ion only, and is shown by “Socrates” to be an art of “persuasion for belief” 
(453 E-455 A), exercised upon the ignorant by the ignorant and the un- 
principled (455 E-460 D), for the sake of private interest (452 E, 456 O 
457 C). Here, then, we have seen Plato employ “persuade” both in the broad 
sense, which includes an honorable use of persuasion for imparting knowl- 
edge, and also in a degraded sense, to describe an ignorant, irresponsible, and 
self-interested rhetoric of which Plato fully disapproves. In this latter sense 
we meet it often in the dialogues. But we have not yet done with Plato’s use 
of the word persuade” in connection with rhetoric. For further meanings 
we may turn to the Phaedrus. 

Here Plato is discussing and illustrating what he calls, literally, “the soul- 
leading art of words,” rhetoric, conceived broadly as the whole art of win- 
ning consent or convincing by means of speech. There is no limitation as to 
topic, or intent, or number of hearers; both written and spoken kinds are in- 
cluded. And here again forms of the word “persuade” are employed more than 
once to describe the whole art {e.g., 271 D). Plato, however, divides rhetoric 
into true and false: the false rhetoric of the sophists and orators is again 
identified with the art of persuading, without knowledge, those who are 
equally ignorant, and again it is implied that its purpose is selfish and irre- 
sponsible (260 A-261 E), The true art, on the other hand, must be based 
upon knowledge; its practitioner “must know the truth,” and must be able 
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to diiide things into classes and to comprehend particulars under a general 
idea (273 0-E, 277 B-C) ; he must adapt his speech, if he is to win assent, 
to the kinds of souls addressed, and offer to the complex soul discourses 
complex and harmonious, but “simple talks to the simple soul” (271 D, 277 C) 
Such knowledge, once acquired, is best employed in the pleasing of “our 
divine masters”; hut it must he acquired even hy those who are to attain 
the baser aim of pleasing men (273 E-274 A) ™ Of those employing fully- 
dei eloped and perfected rhetoric for this latter purpose, the dialogue seems 
to imply, Pericles is the outstanding example 

Up to this point in the Phaedrus^ Plato has spoken of the whole art of 
speech as that of persuasion; but now as in the Gorgias he employs the word 
in a narrower sense. We find him speaking of the finished artist in words as 
one who lull he able by means of his art to teach — and this is its noblest 
use, to which it is put by true philosopher, imparting sound and fruitful 
knowledge to receptive souls, or it may be used, alternatively, to “persuade” 
(277 C). Here again we have “persuasion” contrasted with “teaching”; yet — 
and this is what we wish to emphasize — here it is not persuasion of an ig 
noble sort. It is a method of producing belief which may be rightly employed 
hy the true artist in words, in cases which do not admit of prolonged and 
personal instruction; and, when the souls to be persuaded are simple, it is 
itself simple But it has no selfish aims^ and it seeks to inculcate what is pleas 
ing to God 

Another u«e of persuasion with which Plato is in sympathy is found in 
the Apology, where Socrates, describing the heart of his mission (30 A), says 
that he goes about doing nothing but “persuading” old and young among 
the Athenians to care for their souls, above all else Again in the Phaedo, 
“persuasion” is honored. The talk is of death and of the immortality of the 
soul, and Socrates, though confident and serene, is not by any means dogmati- 
cally certain of the truth of his belief, nor does he seek to demonstrate it to 
his friends Simmias at one point, expressing the general view, says that if 
truth and certainty are not to be had, the brave man must take whatever 
human doctrine is best and hardest to disprove,” and sail through life upon 
It as on a raft (85 D). And throughout the Phaedo, there are many passages 
m which Socrates and his friends speak of being “persuaded” or of “persuad 
ing” themselves that the soul indeed survives (eg, 91 B, 92 D, 108 C-E) 

Near the end Socrates offem to tell a myth whose truth he says he would not 
be able to prove, yet he is “persuaded” that it is true When he has finished, 
he says again that though the myth cannot be taken literally, yet “that this, 
or something like jt is true,” a man “may properly and worthily venture to 


” Quotations are from the translation by 
Lamb, Loeb Library 

” Another example of a finished orator 


aled by Plato is **Adra3tU3," a legendary 
figure who may represent the orator Anti 
phon 
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Relieve” (114 D)."^® Where Socrates can thus “persuade” himself and his 
closest friends and employ thereto a myth, there can be no suggestion that 
persuasion and the use of myths constitute the administration of lies. 

In the Timaeus, we find two striking instances of “persuasion.” One occurs 
in the account of the origin of the Cosmos (48 A) . Here Reason is said to 
control Necessity — conceived as the mindless and purposeless ground of 
the universe — to the end of making created things as good as possible, by 
“intelligent persuasion.” A little later (51 E) the existence of the eternal 
changeless forms, in addition to material objects, is rendered probable by the 
parallel distinction between reason, which is firm and unalterable, and par- 
taken of by the gods and by very few men, and true opinion, which is alter- 
able, shared by all men, and derived from “persuasion.” Here the province 
of “persuasion” lies in the relation between intelligence and the irrational, 
or the imperfectly rational. Yet it is the means to good and to truth. 

Summing up, then, the uses to which we have seen Plato put the concept 
of persuasion, we find that these may be roughly classified thus; (1) the 
function of speech which wins assent, in all its kinds; (2) the unworthy per- 
suasion of the ignorant by those who are themselves ignorant and self-inter- 
ested; (3) persuasion by those who know, but who put their complete knowl- 
edge of the art to uses pleasing not to god, but to men; (4) the approvable 
use of speech to win consent, by those who know and whose motives are 
irreproachable, but (a) under conditions which preclude teaching, or (b) 
upon topics which make proof impossible, or (c) when those who are to be 
persuaded are not fully rational. If we examine those occurrences of the word 
which Popper cites to prove that, in Plato’s pages, “persuasion” is linked 
with deception, we find that many of them refer to class (2), and express 
only Plato’s disapproval of the sophist’s use of persuasion, not his own intent 
to employ it similarly; others belong to class (4) and do not involve any 
intention to deceive, but merely the impossibility under the circumstances 
(so Plato believed) of imparting fully rational knowledge. 

We have now to investigate how Plato’s use of the concept of persuasion 
is related to the lying propaganda which Popper sees in it. First of all, we 
must agree that the use of lies in certain circumstances is advocated in the 
Republic for purposes of government and that though the word “persuade” 
is not used in connection with them, there can be no doubt that some use 
of the persuasive art of speech Would be required to make the auxiliaries 
“blame chance and not the rulers” when they are told that the fall of the 
lot has determined their marriages, whereas really these are engineered by 
the rulers for eugenic reasons. In this instance we have the only sanctioning 


” Quotations are from the tr&nslatfoh by idea of persuasion is conveyed without the 
Fowler, Loeb Library. The citations in the use of the Greek word peithein or its 
text include some passages in which the cognates. 
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by Pkto of an outright practical lie, to be told, to be sure, for benevolent 
reasons (and only for such purposes does Plato sanction the telling), but a 
lie and nothing more. We, like Popper, find this policy distasteful. This lie, 
then, and any others like it which Plato’s rather general permission might 
justify, constitute such basis as exists for Popper’s charge that Plato proposes 
to use “lying propaganda” in his city. But they do not justify the charge that 
it is “largely” lying propaganda which Plato means by “persuasion of the 
masses,” as can be well illustrated by the myth of the metals itself. 

In another part of the /Republic, speaking of the education of young chil- 
dren, Plato proposes to use at the earliest ages, “lies” (or “falsehoods”) , by 
which he means, he explains, the fable or myth, “which is, taken as whole, 
false, but there is truth in it also” (377 A). In these tales, however, there 
must be no misrepresentation of the gods, for “the young are not able to 
distinguish what is from what is not “allegory” (378 D).^® Plato thus does 
not intend his myths to embody essential falsehood. Nor, in the Phaedo, was 
Socrates* myth of the aftenvorld intended to deceive. In the same way, the 
myth of the metals is a fable to be believed by adults, and the “persuasion” 
of the citizens to accept it is Plato’s way of teaching truth. We may dislike 
its attitude of intellectual superiority, but it is not properly described as 
“lying propaganda.” 

Similarly, though in differing degrees, Plato intends both his Statesman 
and his Statesman’s assistant, the rhetorician, in the city of the Politicus, to 
inculcate not lies, but truths, the one by his laws, the other by his “mythology” 
(309 C— D, 304 C). If politic lies for the good of the citizens are also to be 
dispensed by the rhetorician at the Statesman’s behest, they are not mentioned; 
in any case, there is no reason for supposing that they would be employed 
more than very occasionally, just as there is seldom need for the strong drugs 
to which in the Republic Plato compares them. 

In the Laws, we hear of no medicinal lies, as distinct from myths, to be 
administered to the self-governing citizens. There is only the one passage 
already mentioned, in which Plato says that even if the virtuous way of life 
were not also the happy one, any lawgiver of the slightest worth would teach 
this to the citizens; but that since, fortunately, it is true, such teaching will 
be no deception.*® Plato adds here, too, that myths — again he refers to the 
myth of origin from the soil — may perhaps fae devised, such as will bring 
the greatest good to the city by inducing the citizens to the willing practices 
of virtue, if they are persuaded to believe them (663 0-664 A) ; and the 
citizens must “charm themselves” unceasingly (we are reminded of the same 
word, used in the Phaedo, 77 E, of the belief in immortalit) ) to think that 
goodness and happiness are one (665 C). Popper has seen sinister “persua- 
sion” embodied in the “preludes,” those short homilies which, taken ulong 


Trans Shorey, Ixieb Library. 


'See p. 6t above 
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-with the actual laws, constitute one important instance of the combination of 
“persuasion and force” to which Popper has referred. But the preludes are 
emphatically not the utterances of the “doctor-politician administering lies , 
whoever doubts this is advised to read one or more of them (e.g. 721 B-D, 
773, 854 B-C) . They are examples of the art of the true rhetorician as Plato 
conceives him in the Phaedrus, fitting simple discourses to simple souls, per- 
suading them not to false but to true belief.®' 

As one reviews the course of the just-completed argument, two points 
should emerge with special prominence. (1) The lying use of persuasion is 
to he slight in extent, and is to be rigorously restricted to the most responsible 
and disinterested persons. One may doubt the possibility of drawing a cordon 
sanitaire around the serpent of deception and preventing it from spreading its 
infection into other areas, corrupting the rulers and spreading distrust among 


“Popper inserts a long footnote (pp. 
55V554) dealing ■with persuasion in Plato, 
and intended to show that Plato, in advocal* 
ing its use, is advocating lying propaganda; 
the note, however, shows only the dangers 
of general statements about Platonic usage, 
not founded upon a thorough and nonpar* 
tisan use of lexicography. Popper sets up 
two uses of the word, (a) the influencing of 
opinion by fair means, and (b) “taking 
fstV] over hy foul means.” He then seems 
to say (p. 554, top) that it is occasionally 
correct to take “persuasion” in Plato in 
sense (a), but unaccountably gives as his 
only example of such an honest use a pas* 
sage (Republic 365 D) in which, as he him- 
self says a few lines below, an apt para- 
phrase of the meaning would be “cheating.” 
To cite no other favorable uses of the word 
in Plato is, in efiect, not just. In political 
contexts, however, Popper says, Plato em- 
ploys the word in sense (b), and in illus- 
tration of this use, cites many passages, in 
all of which, he declares, “the ‘art of per- 
suasion’ as opposed to the ‘art of imparting 
true knowledge' ... is associated with rhet- 
oric, make-believe, or propaganda.” This, 
while literally true, is most misleading. For, 
as we have shown, none of these three is for 
Plato necessarily false; even “make-believe,” 
as in myths, can be basically true. On in- 
vestigation about half of Popper’s list of 
passages (Gorgfos 454 B-455 A, Phaedrus 
260 B, Sophist 222 C, perhaps Philebus 58 
A) are found to involve reference to the 
“persuasion” of the sophists, a thing which 
Plato would have scorned to advocate or 
imUtte. Others (Theaetetus 201 A. States- 


man 296 B ff., 304 C-D, Timaeus 51 E, Rep- 
511 D, 533 E) irwolve persuasion employed 
faute de mieux, in situations which, in Pla' 
to’s opinion, preclude true teaching, and do 
not portend deception. But perhaps the 
most glaring example of Popper’s failure to 
deal fairly with his reader in this connec- 
tion is his citation of Gorgias 454 B-455 A, 
a passage which prominently employs the 
word “persuasion” in the broad and neu- 
tral sense in which it covers all speech 
which wins assent, specifically including 
what Popper calls “the art of imparting 
true knowledge.” To have cited this passage 
only as illustrating Plato’s use of “persua- 
sion” in the “foul” sense (it does illustrate 
this use as well) is special pleading. 

On p. 610, Popper suggests (note 69) 
that Plato, in recommending the use of 
“persuasion and force,” is merely propos- 
ing to add consciously deceptive propa- 
ganda (“this would indicate that Plato was 
well aware of Pareto’s recipe”) to the vio- 
lence of the Thirty Tyrants, and with this 
one addition, to accept their record of ruth- 
less coercion as a model of proper political 
action. This allegation, so far as it concerns 
persuasion, rests on no further evidence 
than the passages discussed above, and so 
far aa it concerns the Thirty Tyrants, rests 
on the identification of Plato’s views with 
those of the extreme Athenian oligarchs, 
an identification which we have shown to be 
at fault on pp. 32611. Altogether it consti- 
tutes an excellent instance of the way in 
which unsound conclusions may be pyra- 
mided Into sheer illusion. 
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the ruled; one may not deny Plato’s intention to do so. And one may argue 
tnat had good reason been presented to him for anticipating so self-contra- 
dictory a result, he would have cast deceit utterly out of his ideal kingdom 
1^1 One IS impressed with the orderly diversity and richness of the concept 
of prsuasion,” and its fruitful use in Plato’s hands. From cosmology to 
politics, from mathematics to immortality — only a master of a dialectic at 
once flexible and firm enough to retain its structural identity from dialogue 
to dialogue,^ could have spanned so ivide a gap. It is evident, therefore, 
that Popper’s fusion of Plato’s carefully discriminated types of persuasion 
into one amorphous whole is an extreme oversimplification. 

But we have yet to adduce what Whitehead seems to have regarded as 
Plato’s chief credential as advocate of the honorable practice of persuasion.®^ 
This is the method and character of the Platonic dialogues themselves, which 
in the main exemplify the use of persuasion in its most rational form. The 
right of objection, of counterproposal, is everywhere recognized. No one is 
bludgeoned or threatened into the acceptance of a point of view. So far as 
such a thing is possible on paper, Plato has sought to put his interlocutor on 
a parity with his Socratic self, and to leave the issue to the arbitrament of 
that personified “argument” whose aim and outcome no man is empowered 
to coerce.®® 

The method of the dialogues appears as the closest possible literary ap* 
proximation of the method of philosophical instruction which Plato recom- 
mends for those whom alone he regarded as truly educable in the higher 
reaches of philosophical instruction, and which in all likelihood he applied 
to the students at his Academy. It would have place within the city of the 
Republic, it is true, only as employed in the higher education of the guard- 
ians; here again we confront that honest but unfortunate belief of Plato that 
most men are natively incapable of being brought to the full exercise of 
reason; but for them he hoped to obtain the benefit of conclusions rationally 
reached, so presented as to win their unconstrained consent. In either case, 
what Plato tampions is an ideal of persuasion, responsibly employed for 


‘^Adventures of Ideas, e.g., pp. 64-65, 
105-109. 

Popper, p. 413, acknowledges the 
“reasonable spirit” in which arguments are 
conducted in Plato’s writings, but limits his 
concession to the Plato of the earlier dia- 
logues and does not abate his contention 
that, even so, Plato intended to prevent the 
free use of reason by the philosopher kings 
of the Republic. We sh^ again confront 
Popper’s opinion on this point, pp- 6I8f. be- 
Jow. Here we may point out that the spirit 
of reasonableness in argument is clearly in 
evidence in the Republic, as attested by 


Crossman (cf. our p. 493) and in the 
Phaedo, as attested by Popper (cf. our p. 
367, n. 285); yet these are dialogues in 
which Popper has maintained that the un- 
dogmatic and modest attitude of Socrates 
toward others’ opinions has ghen place to 
Platonic authoritarianism and dogmatic 
certainty. Popper’s position thus entails an 
obvious inconsistency which can, however, 
be easily avoided by assuming with the 
present writer that a commitment to accept 
the verdict of reason was alwa)s a funda- 
mental principle of Plato’s thought. 
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the sake ol the highest attainable good, and rejecting so far as may be the 
blind compulsions of force and fear. 

We have seen how Popper would reduce Platonic justice to the moral 
nullity of a fraudulent device for luring unwary lovers of democratic equality 
to the acceptance of a program founded on the radical denial of equalilarian 
principles. In attempting this transvaluation, Plato, as Popper views him, was 
practicing upon his readers, ancient and modern, that same dishonest art of 
persuasion which he cynically admitted his intention of employing for gulling 
the citizens of his perfect state. 

Popper has also not failed to point out the contrast between the permission 
Plato accords his rulers to tell medicinal lies to the citizens, and the stem 
prohibition of the citizens themselves from meddling with untruth. Plato s 
religion, too, is seen to be little more than a political fraud.®^ Popper’s conclu- 
sion, thus, is that for Plato all truth is “subordinated to the more fundamental 
principle that the rule of the master class must be strengthened.” Though 
Plato may mean by truth what is commonly denoted by the concept, his love 
of truth, that primal virtue in a philosopher, so nearly synonymous with phi- 
losophy itself, can be seen for what it is, a shameful pretense,®® 

Having destroyed to his own satisfaction two of Plato’s historic strong- 
holds, justice and truth, Popper pauses to consider what remains. Still stand- 
ing, he notes, are a number of “ideas, such as Goodness, Beauty, and Happi- 
ness,” to which presently “Wisdom” is added. Popper has assigned himself 
the task of reducing these supposed Platonic splendors to sordid actuality by 
showing how in each case this Athenian Pareto has, with varying degrees of 
conscious or unconscious deceitfulness, exploited moral sentiments to cover 
totalitarian actualities. Goodness, thus, is found to be hardly more than a 
synonym for the stability of the arrested state. Happiness for the privileged 
master race is equated with their position of authority, for all others, with 
the impoverished security of accepting and liking the servile position assigned 
to them by the rulers. The wisdom, loo, with which Plato endows his mis- 
named philosophers, is a most dubious quality, exhausted in the discharge 
of three questionable functions; to cling with dogmatic tenacity to sterile 
and abstract truths, to separate themselves prestigiously from all ordinary 
citizens by their aura of esoteric knowledge, and to preserve, by the use of 
a mysterious pseudo-genetics invented by Plato for the purpose, the purity 
of the master race, thus triply reenforcing the permanence of the arrested 
totalitarian state. Finally, beauty is an ideal even more vicious in its effects. 
It lias led Plato to conceive the politician as one who **composes cities for 
beauty’s sake,” who in his ruthless search for personal aesthetic satisfaction 


See n. 267, p. 358, and n. 50, pp. 521f. 


Popper, pp. 136-141. 
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is willing to use as his medium other men’s lives, and to “liquidate” those 
who object to forming part of the composition.^® 

Plato, an aesthete who has sacrificed the highest interests of morality to 
make an aesthetic holiday! There is a colossal irony in this when we remem- 
ber how this same Plato has been brought to book by the same complainant 
for having sacrificed in the interests of Spartan austerity the aesthetic rich- 
ness of poetry and the other arts. Surely this is more than a paradox. 

At the root of the confusion are two supplementary errors. First, there is 
the failure to see that beauty for Plato is not something externally related to 
moral values. On the contrary, the virtues, for Plato, cannot adequately be de- 
scribed in abstraction from their aesthetic qualities. We have seen how basic 
to Platonic “temperance” is the essentially aesthetic notion of “harmony” or 
“consonance,” how for the Socrates of the Gorgias it is both better and 
“fairer ’ — “more beautiful” — to suffer than to commit injustice. A striking 
example is supplied by the description in the Pkaedrus (247 C-D, 250 B-C, 
trans. Fowler, Loeb Library), of those divine principles of justice, wisdom, 
temperance, and beauty perceived with piercing joy by the soul before birth, 
“shining in brightness,” “perfect and simple and calm and happy apparitions,” 
“visible only to mind, the pitot of the soul,” and ever after longed for and 
sought in their earthly embodiments by men below. In the Platonic universe 
it has been providentially arranged that among these ideals themselves there 
is no conflict: in achieving virtue, man attains at once happiness and moral 
beauty.®® It is to tear asunder these inseparables to demand that Plato should 
not feel aesthetic satisfaction in the contemplation of the city or the man who 
in his terms embodies all excellence and enjoys the highest happiness. 

What, then, has prompted Popper to suppose that Plato was sacrificing 
the interests of others in his search for beauty? The answer seems to be a per- 
verse literal-mindedness in construing Platonic metaphors. Plato speaks in 
the Republic (500 C ff.) of the philosopher as a sort of artist who molds 
himself, and others also, if reluctantly he comes to power, “stamping on the 
plastic matter of human nature” the images of sobriety, justice, and the other 
forms of moral good, including beauty of soul. Such an artist, Plato tells us, 
must he permitted a clean tablet upon which to paint the ideal constitution 
and the corresponding individual character. Now in this Plato is clearly em- 
ploying aesthetic categories, but quite as clearly he is subordinating them 


*“ References for this paragraph are lo 
be found in Popper, pp. 132, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 148-150, 161-163, 165, 193-194. 558- 
559. 

”See p. 213, and note. 

Further passages in the Republic ex- 
pressing the unity of beauty and sirtue are 
484 C-D, 588 A; in the laics, eg, 705 E- 


706 A. 859 D-E. That these two concepts 
were linked by the Greeks generaHy is at- 
tested by R- W. LiTingsione, Portrait of 
Socrates, 1938, p. Jiii, and is again asserte.!. 
with a wholesome warning against confus- 
ing Greek feeling with modern aesthcli- 
cism, hyKiito, The Creeks, p. 170. 
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to the moral qualities which form their ground. The beauty which emerges 
from the painting is not created to please the painter; it is merely the struc- 
ture of moral goodness shining by its own light. 

But Popper has built also upon another part of the metaphor. By laying 
undue stress upon the single element of “canvas cleaning,” by bringing in 
from other Platonic contexts and misinterpreting Plato’s remarks on the 
methods of selecting suitable candidates for membership in an ideal or re- 
formed state/® and by adding his own belief that it was at Athens that the 
“Republic” was to be immediately installed/® Popper has embued Plato s 
demand for a clean tablet with a gratuitously sinister quality. It is to be re- 
called once more that the Republic is a sketch of a fully ideal community, the 
limiting case, as it were; to say that such a community would have to be 
without commitments to previously existing, imperfect institutions and mores 
is hardly more than a tautology. If we look to the city of the LawSf the found- 
ing of a new colony with carefully selected citizens involves no selfish aesthetic 
ruthlessness. Even the reform of an existing community beginning with the 
removal or execution of criminal elements is not necessarily brutal, unless 
all Greek penology is so. 

It is, therefore, worse than idle to talk of Plato’s indulging his aesthetic 
predilections at the cost of morals. We may criticize justly his ideal of moral 
goodness for the common citizen and regret the absence from the painter’s 
image of elements of political activity and self-direction which to us form 
pari of that ideal picture. But for Plato, these elements did not admit of em- 
bodiment, were without the region of possibility. For him the ideal city shone 
with a beauty inherent and proper to its ovm perfected nature, the “beauty of 
laws and institutions,” indistinguishable from the good. 

In behalf of three of Plato’s specified ideals — justice, truth, and beauty 

we have now offered the major part of our defense against Popper’s suspi- 
cions that they are deceitful glass gems. To perform in this place a like serv- 
ice for Platonic goodness, happiness, and wisdom, would involve an unwar- 
ranted duplication of our own earlier and later discussion of these themes. 
But we may at least set ourselves on record as having said that nothing in 
Plato’s text obliges any reader, however, vigilant, to accept Popper’s expose 
of the actualities behind the Platonic facade, or to believe in the Machiavel- 
lian motivation that Popper has suspected. It is only on the supposition that 
he has already established the foulness of Plato’s actual aims that Popper 
can demand the right of construing the fair names attached into a correspond- 
ing dishonesty and can then present the difficulty of penetrating these dis- 
guises as a proof of the diabolical cunning, mingled with self-deception, of 
the mind which so successfully concealed its evil nature from the eyes of 
centuries of deluded readers. 


See pp 34&-354. 


See pp. 327-.329. 
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But, we must ask, what is the predisposing cause that leads Popper chroni- 
cally to indulge these sinister imaginings? We may he helped toward answer- 
ing this question by examining the comparable discoveries of an older com- 
patriot of Popper’s, the late versatile Austrian philosopher and sociologist, 
Otto Neurath. Neurath had occasion to consider the difficult problem, follow- 
ing the second World War, of controlling the textbooks suitable for use in 
the German schools, and in this connection he published in collaboration 
with J. A, Lauwerys his appraisal of the political tendencies of the Republic.^^ 
It would indeed be presumptuous to doubt these writers’ first objection to 
the book, namely: the dangerous use which, he foresaw, Nazi-minded educa- 
tors might be expected to make of it. Such a prophecy had, as he acknowledges, 
the great security of experience behind it; for, as is well known, during the 
period that witnessed the rise of National Socialism, the Republic was more 
than once subjected to a “Nazified” interpretation.®^ What concerns us more 
nearly is the agreement with Popper, on the part of Neurath and Lauwerys 
(henceforth for brevity referred to as Neurath), that the Nazi view is cor- 
lect, that any fair reading of the Republic will reveal essentially an ethereal- 
ized philosophical anticipation of the major abhorrent tenets in the Nazi 
creed. 

To Neurath, Plato is “after all, a totalitarian reformer,” callous to individ- 
ualist values, to whom “the main purpose of the state is to preserve the purify 
of the race and to organize the people for war against foreign barbarians, 
who are to be looked upon as natural enemies.” This statement he docu- 
ments very much as Popper has done in favor of his somewhat different thesis, 
by a gathering together of the scarce passages in which Plato takes account, 
without enthusiasm, of the necessity of war; by pointing to the existence of a 
specialized and highly trained class of warriors, which he does not fail to 
call a “caste”; and by dwelling on the importance which Plato attaches to 
the guardians’ breeding, which for him, as for Popper, is a matter of “race. 
Having set forth Plato’s **specific political plans” in this fashion, Neurath de- 


*'The two articles referred to, by Otio 
Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys, are as follows: 
“Nazi Textbooks and the Future, II,” Jour- 
nal of Education (British), 1944; and “Pla- 
to’s Republic and German Education, ”/hid., 
1945. The appearance of these articles was 
followed by a lively controversy in the pages 
of this same journal, April-August, 1945, 
which came to my attention only when the 
present section of the book stood complete. 
Neurath and Lauwerys were answered first 
by G. C. Field, in a soberly persuasive ar- 
ticle which closely parallels the point of 
view which we have maintained, and far 
less happily, in my opinion, by C. E. M. 
load. Among other defenders of Plato, Jolin 


Pdley of Wellesley College, U.S-A., sub- 
jected the positivistic assumptions under- 
lying Neurath’s and Lauwerys’ attack to a 
penetrating critique. The two anti-Plato- 
nists, however, remained, on their own state- 
ment, “unrepentant and unabashed,” and 
ended with the recommendation that at 
least Plato should not be set before joung 
students on a pedestal. 

•*Of this literature I am acquainted 
only with Joachim Bannes, Platon, die 
Philosophie des IJeroischen I'orbildes, Ber- 
lin 1935. Glenn Morrow, Philosophical f?e- 
u'ew. L, hfarch 1911. p. 105, lists other 
works of this type. 

"Neurath, 1941, p. 575. 
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dares, like Popper, that we must utterly distrust Plato’s “lofty dedarations.” 
He doubts “whether Hitler would reject Plato’s ideals,” and urges us to 
observe the “many fine statements on the common good” in the official pro- 
gram of the Nazi party. He warns us to be on our guard against a writer 
whose work is full of “brutal, coarse, and undemocratic statements,” who is, 
however, too often presented to us in fair disguise by persons in our midst 
who are attracted to him by their own private ambitions and subconscious 
longings; and we must take care lest, “more than we realize today,” our youth 
be corrupted through Plato’s pages.®^ 

We have thus in Neurath and in Popper two Austrian liberal thinkers, 
both of whom not only see in Plato a totalitarian reformer whose program is 
at one with National Socialism, but discover in him also an indirection and 
a speciousness which turns his idealism into a cynical pretense. To take these 
two complementary misconceptions in order, the identification with Hitler- 
ism can be adequately explained if we observe the presence in the situation 
of three mutually reenforcing factors. There is, to begin with, the historical 
circumstance that both Neurath and Popper saw and suffered, under Hitler’s 
temporary triumph, the shames and wrongs of a regime for whose principles 
the authority of Plato had been claimed. One may well ask whether it was 


“Neurath, 1945, pp. 57-58 In order to 
show the conquering aim of the ideal stale, 
Neurath cites the passage in which Plato is 
describing the “fevered city,” from which 
the discussion of the ideal state takes off; 
this luxurious city, Plato says, will be com- 
pelled by its expanding wants to “cut off a 
parcel of its neighbors’ land.” In thus charg- 
ing Plato’s city with crimes committed be- 
fore it was born, Neurath joins the com- 
pany of Fite, who fell earlier into the same 
pitfall. We shall discuss the general ques- 
tion of the “militarism” of the Republic, 
pp. 566ff. 

Neurath makes a point of Plato’s recom- 
mendation that children who are to be war- 
riors are to be taken out with the army to 
within sight of actual battles (466 Hi-467 
E) , and uses the metaphor of young hounds 
who are given a “taste of blood” to train 
them as hunters (537 A) ; this Neurath in- 
lensifies by making the children “very 
young” (Plato says “when they are sturdy”) 
and by saying that Plato intends them to 
“de\elop a proper blood-lust,” whereas there 
is no reason to suppose that more is in- 
tended than the necessary readiness to fight 
and to face danger. In Plato’s deprecation 
of war against fellow Greeks and his call, 
ing of barbarians, by contrast, “natural ene- 
mies" of the Greeks, against whom it is 


proper to wage war and to practice enslave- 
ment (469 B-471 C), Neurath, like Tarn 
and Popper, has seen only the reference to 
barbarians, and has interpreted this con- 
tingent and comparative approval of war 
against them by vast exaggeration as Plato’s 
statement of one of the two chief aims of 
his state. Neurath also, like Toynbee and 
Popper, sees racialism in Plato’s belief 
that, within a race, mental as well as bodily 
characteristics vary enormously and are in- 
herited. An error less far-reaching but equal- 
ly conditioned by preconceptions is Neu- 
rath s misreading of a Platonic passage 
approving of capital punishment 
of incurable” criminals (an idea frequent- 
ly expressed elsewhere in Plato, e.g., Laws 
862 E) ; in this Neurath, for understandable 
reasons, but with no foundation in the text, 
sees^ the sanctioning of killing mental de- 
fectives. With much greater accuracy Neu- 
rath points to the politic deception of the 
citizens regarding the marriage lots, and 
comments unfavorably on the censorship 
and generalized control from above of the 
citizens’ lives. But where so much dispro- 
portion, distortion, and even downright er- 
ror has gone into the making of a descrip- 
tion, despite the presence of some truthful 
elements, we can deny truthfulness to the 
resulting whole. 
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possible to retain balanced judgment of the Platonic philosophy during those 
years ivhen a subtly Hitlerized version of the Republic was actually function- 
ing as a part of the symbolical machinery of Nazi rule. 

Secondly, quite apart from the Nazi misinterpretation, there are actually 
parallels, despite the all-important differences, between the olEcially formu- 
lated aims of the Nazi party and the political ideals of the Republic. That 
such should be the case need excite no surprise if one refuses to allow the 
sensational nature of the issue to inspire partisan emotion; for it is notorious 
in politics no less than in chemistry that slight changes in ingredients and 
in the internal relations of the parts can produce sensationally different re- 
sults. The nature and significance of the similarities and differences between 
Platonism and Nazism it will be our concern to treat at some length in our 
final chapter. Hypothecating upon the results of that discussion, we may here 
affirm, by way of example, that militarism and racialism, those baleful por- 
tents in the murky sky of Hitlerism, are simply not visible from the latitude 
of Plato’s ideal city. But Popper and Neurath, in their concentration upon 
likenesses which are actually present, have not observed the differences, or 
have even distorted them into further similarities; and Neurath has carried 
the process so far that he has seen the closest kinship between Plato and 
the Nazi state as residing in the two qualities mentioned, which, on our view, 
are not present in Plato. To explain how this could happen, we may point by 
analogy to the psychological principles of “set” in perception, and of “clo- 
sure,” according to which an expected whole can be mentally constructed out 
of a minority of its known elements and perceived as if present in its entirely. 
Where all prior expectation and many details suggest the identity of Plato’s 
picture with Hiller’s, the interpreter may “hallucinate” what is needed to 
complete the outline; and this is apparently what Neurath and, in his slightly 
different way. Popper, have done. 

But the supposition of Plato’s duplicity remains to be explained. And 
here Plato’s own declaration of his honorable, even his impracticably ideal- 
istic aims, combined with the historical situation, offer ample cause. Since 
Platp’s detailed proposals have already been identified with those of Hitler, 
what can be more obvious than that his fair outward appearance is deceptive? 

And reenforcing the surmise thus aroused there was, in the historical situa- 
tion, a prepared attitude of mind which confirmed it and added apparent 
probability to its unlikeliest development. The suspicion of hypocrisy, con- 
scious or unconscious, in the political field, of sordid realities masquerading 
behind “lofty declarations,” and more than this, the conception of a system- 
atically planned program of deception, in the light of which both critics see 
Plato — this attitude, in its intensity and its accompanying sense of danger 
to our whole society, has been contributed to the study of Plato by the atmos- 
phere of central Europe in the early decades of our centuo' and by the events 
which followed Hitler’s rise to poiNcr. 
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TKe existence o£ a widespread and contagious altitude of suspicion in 
the Vienna of those days can be shown by an example drawn from^ an un- 
expected quarter. It is really astonishing, after immersion in Popper’s book, 
to reopen Mem Kampf, and to note the similarity in this particular respect 
between Hitler and his fellow countrymen, Ncurath and Popper. Not far 
from the beginning of the book, Hitler records his discovery of the chicanery 
that underlay the “glittering phrases about freedom, beauty, and dignity 
of the literature addressed by the Marxist-inspired Social Democratic party 
of Vienna to the “simpletons of the middle class,” and the “lies and slanders 
of the “brutal daily press,” aimed by this same party to entrap the masses.® 
A few more pages, and Hitler has detected the sinister racial origins of 
Marxism itself, has uncovered the aim of the Jews to dominate the world ■ 
the Jews, those enemies of mankind who write or speak “in order to conceal 
or at least to veil their thoughts; their real aim is not therefore to be found 
in the lines themselves, but slumbers well concealed between them.” ®® These 
suspicions were not of Hiller’s invention, but were seething about him in the 
atmosphere of Viennese politics. 

And even behind Hiller, with his distrust of Marxists and Je^vs, rises a 
third rank of adepts in the detection of political treachery. The Marxist Social 
Democrats themselves, objects of Hitler's suspicions, were at one with Hitler 
and Popper and Neurath in their disbelief in the good faith of their oppo- 
nents. As Hitler has reported, the Marxist spokesmen in the Vienna of his 
young manhood depicted “the nation as an invention of the ‘capitalistic’ . . • 
classes ... the authority of law as a means for oppressing the proletariat; 
the school as an institution for breeding slaves and slaveholders”®^ — and 
the indictment was, he tells us, extended to include the entire sum of capital- 
istic institutions and ideals. 

As the Marxism of the street-corner was thus everyman’s teacher of suspi- 
cion, so, for the educated, the subtler and more intellectual Marxist concep- 
tion of ideologies, arising out of and supporting systems of economic organ- 
ization, cast doubt upon the disinterestedness of moral and political principles. 
Whoever still preserved the innocence of his understanding had also to con- 
front the sociological relativism of Pareto, according to which ethical prin- 
ciples are mere “derivatives,” that is, rationalizations of existing sentiments. 
More importantly, there was the new Freudian analysis which seemed to re- 
veal moral systems as mechanisms of escaping into illusion from the menace 
of unconscious desires. And dating from the nineteen-twenties, there was a 
minority movement of which Neurath was a member and to which Popper 
owes a substantial debt, “logical positivism,” which promoted the view that 
ethical propositions, being “noncognitive” and purely emotive, are neither 


*^Mein Kampf, translated by R. Man- 
heirn, 1943, pp. 41-43. 
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true nor false; from this position, it is easy to show how grossly deluded have 
been all the great moralists. In the midst of such plots and counterplots, it 
would not be difficult to develop an illusory X-ray vision into the deceitful’ or 
self-deceiving soul of any political and ethical thinker, such as Plato, particu- 
larly after it had been accepted as proved that his proposals resembled 
Hitler’s official program. 

And as if this were not enough to damn Plato as a hypocrite, another 
shocking historical influence was added as a consequence of Hitler’s accession 
to power and the unfolding of his career. Plato’s principles having been 
equated with the theory of Nazism, his hypothetical practice, that is, what 
these principles would have come to had they been acted upon, could readily 
be identified with Hitlerism in action, as Neurath and Popper appear to have 
done. This interpretation is given color by its superficial resemblance to the 
method of “operationalism,” which some logical positivists regard as the true 
criterion of meaning.®® And as, admittedly, nothing in the original program 
of the NSDAP or even in the most frankly confessional passage of Mein 
Kampf gave adequate warning of Nazism’s later demoniacal repudiation of 
the basic assumptions of common humanity, this has thrown the most evil 
implications back upon Plato. Suspicion has been confirmed, the validity 
of extending the merest hints of oppressive intentions into full-fledged inquisi* 
tion has been proved; in the full energy of alarm and outraged humanitarian 
sympathy, “closure” is attained, and Plato is seen as Hitler in ancient dress. 

In thus seeing in Plato’s pages the outline of Hitlerism, Neurath and 
Popper are not alone. The same invitations to suspect, the same historical 
object lessons have been shared by us all, though not experienced uith such 
intensity. Neurath and Popper are merely among the extreme examples of a 
reading public whose membership threatens to include virtually the entire 
class of libral-dcmocratic readers, as once, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Terror of the French revolution threatened to make anti-Rcpublican- 
ism coextensive with humanitarian scruples and belief in legal justice and 
decency. Today friendship for Plato is to be found chiefly among tijosc scliol- 
ars (and their friends and disciples) whose \ision of him antedated the ri«c 
of Nazism, and thus remained clear of the psjchic impurities and “condition- 
ing” that we just now' described. Tlic reading of Plato has become a difficult 
art, requiring critical restraint and firm resistance to the lure of easy analo- 
gies and deadly historical parallels. Bui the difficulty is substantially reduced 
h} the mere recognition of its existence. The real danger here is that of being 
taken unawares by an irrational suspicion of whose operation we arc oiil) 
dimly conscious. 
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An egregious instance of the extravagance into which n suspicious ap- 
proach to Plato can lead is found in the attempt to interpret him by means 
of Marxist principles made by Winspear and Silverberg, In Who Was Soc- 
rates ?, these writers have developed the liypothcsis of the economic deter- 
mination (and deterioration) of the thought of Socrates, who on this view 
was led, through the corrosive innacnce of his friendship with representatives 
of the propertied class at Athens, to renounce in their favor the fine demo- 
cratic-mercantile sympathies of his earlier time. Accordingly, when the be- 
trayed democracy had executed him, Plato invented, in his Apology, the 
speech that Socrates should have made (Winspear and Silverberg believe 
that Socrates actually made no speech at all), and in it Plato shows himself 
master of the hypocritic art: attention is skillfully directed away from the real 
charges, the suspicion of “being the head of an antidemocratic conspiratorial 
club” and of introducing the “militant” Pythagorean deities of “international 
conservatism.” Socrates is made to appear to posterity, instead, as the victim 
of prejudice directed against him because of his being mistaken for a “demo- 
cratic” sophist and materialist (our authors think Thrasymachus and Anax- 
agoras great exponents of the “democratic” viewpoint). Plato’s aim is “sub- 
tle”; he “deliberately confounds two quite separate things”; “he has done this 
with such success that ... all the labors of scholarship have not served to 
extricate them” — until, fortunately, Winspear and Silverberg achieved it; 
we remember that in Popper’s book it was Popper who was required to un- 
cover Plato’s quite different villainy! 

Thus Winspear and Silverberg supply another, perhaps the crowning ex- 
ample, of the wild work that can be made of Platonic interpretation, if one 
consents to follow the whispers of suspicion. Hypotheses are soon built, and, 
with the help of other often unnoticeably small ad hoc assumptions, easily 
“verified,” rendered, as these authors say of their own interpretation, “neces- 
sary.’ But Nemesis awaits them in the persons of other no less malignly dis- 
posed interpreters whose suspicions happen to run in opposing directions. 
And so we may once more leave these Cadmean warriors to their fate of blind 
destruction at one another’s hands, reflecting that suspicions which can thus 
project themselves adaptably upon the object are more the misfortunes of 
their possessors than valid indicators of actuality. 


“A. Winspear and T. Silverberg, 1939. 
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But there remain still other persons against whom it is not impossible 
that suspicion may be aroused, chief among whom are (1) the friends and 
admirers of Plato, including our blessed selves, and (2) the suspicious de- 
tractors. As to (1), (2), in the persons of Popper and Neurath, have warned 
their readers to suspect all those who, like the present writer, essentially ap- 
prove the philosophy of Plato. As Popper sees us, either we are the well- 
intentioned dupes of Plato, unconscious but dangerous carriers of the poison 
which Plato has slid into our souls (under this caption Popper apparently 
includes most modern commentators),^®^ or we are in some sense Platons 
partners in crime, his fellow conspirators against liberal and equalitarian 
ideals, whom Plato has paid off in the small coin of flattery or won by his 
appeal to our baser motives. Popper is here thinking on the one hand of 
teachers, philosophers, and musicians, whose professional pride Plato has 
gratified by magnifying their functions,^®® and on the other hand of the snobs 
and would-he beneficiaries of an unequal society whose claims Plato has 
so soothingly justified.^®® Among these. Popper and Neurath, too, have asked 
their readers to believe, are not a few in whose hearts Plato has awakened 
“secret dreams” of personal power and mastery over others.®®^ 

The injustice of this wholesale calumny must not pass unchallenged. On 
its face, such a claim is largely unverifiable. Of the two lonely examples cited 
in proof of personal ambition, let Popper retain possession of his one show- 
piece, Nietzsche, whom reading of Plato undoubtedly reenforced in his dream 
of power. We may merely note that, as a matter of fact, it was Callicles, 
champion of nonmoral power, whom Plato rejects, and not Socrates, whom 
Plato loved, to whom Nietzsche’s sympathies were attracted. 

Popper is much more unhappy in his other instance. Some imp of the 
perverse inspired him to select from among Plato’s admirers the late scholar 
and moralist A. E. Taylor, and to fasten upon him the fantastic charge of 
“hinting” (Popper sees “hints” easily in Plato, too, we recollect) that in 
England, in the year 1939, a true Platonist like himself, if given the oppor- 
tunity, would have done what he could to install the Platonic Republic in 
place of the existing government. Evidence for this slur upon Taylor’s moti- 
vation does not, properly, exist- On examination of the passage cited by 
Popper from Taylor’s article, we find that Popper has simply transferred 
to Taylor a notion of Plato’s that Taylor was expounding, as if Taylor had 
himself asserted it, with reference to Britain, in the year 1939! Taylor, re- 
maining wholly within the context of the ancient Greek world, was recount- 
ing Plato’s belief that men born into an “oligarchy” or a democracy, but 
cherishing an ideal such as Plato’s own, would, if good fortune gave them 
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power seek to actualize at least in part the philosophic commonwealth.'"^ 
Lldom in our experience, has so microscopic a base of evidence been as- 
signed the function of supporting so huge a superstructure of assertion. 
Taylor’s remark dealt with a dillerent topic, was applied to another age, was 
quoted as the opinion of another man. There is no proof of Popper’s charge 
against Taylor, no proof of his ascription of dreams of power to Platonists 
in general. 

Moreover, even had Taylor been in some way revealing an inlcntion of 
his own, it is only on the principles of a rabid anti-Platonism that such an 
intention partakes of guilt. It is no crime to wish, or to be willing, to put 
what political idealism one cherishes at the service of one’s country. Had 
Popper contented himself with the suggestion that so ardent a Plalonist as 
Taylor, if returned to Parliament, would have sought to apply Platonic prin* 
ciples for the benefit of the British people, os Mosaiyk did for Czechoslo- 
vakia,^®® we should have accepted the suggestion and applauded the con- 
templated act. One could readily imagine Taylor urging educational equaliza- 
tion or introducing a bill for subsidizing political research, and quoting ap- 
propriate passages from the Republic by way of precedent. But such modera- 
tion is not at Popper’s command. He is inviting his reader to think of Taylor 
as seeking to put into practice the complete program of the Rcpublict inter- 
preted, moreover, as he, Popper, sees it — and that, we know, is a different 
matter indeed. The bare fact is that Popper is not here advancing an argu- 
ment. He is merely spinning his vicious circle of suspicion, to Plato’s hurt. 

To discount the testimony of all friends and admirers of Plato, as Popper 
and Neurath have done, attributing it to their credulity or without evidence 
blackening their characters with charges of secret pettiness or ugly ambition, 
has the advantage of seeming to dispose of the otherwise embarrassing fact 
that many able men of undoubted allegiance to liberal principles have greatly 
admired Plato, an admiration which has been shared even by some of those 
who, like Crossman, have been compelled to dissent from Plato’s authori- 
tarianism and distrust of the common man. Write it down as another advan- 
tage of this tactic that it discredits in advance the efforts of all who may seek 
to answer. For who of us is prepared to present himself as the unerring 
embodiment of pure and disinterested Reason? The present writer does not 
claim more than an honest effort to see clearly and to present his evidence 
without suppression or distortion. By "way oi answer to Popper’s implicit 
charge of secret pride or ambition, we shall appeal to a principle of civilized 
communication. Without for one moment seriously questioning Popper’s and 
Neurath’s right to present themselves as disinterested friends of liberal de- 
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mocracy, we will point out that they enjoy this status as a presupposition 
which they are under obligation to extend to their opponents who have en- 
tered a like claim. We may see in their pages or in the setting of their lives 
presumptive evidence that they have succumbed to the influence of a per- 
vasive atmosphere of suspicion, or have been led to weigh evidence wrongly, 
by excruciating experience. We may even Judge them totally incapable of 
serving as reliable guides to the interpretation of Plato, and may cite evi- 
dence and marshal arguments to prove it. But we must not without specific 
grounds accuse them of discreditable motives which are secret, and hence by 
definition unverifiable. 

To return to Plato, our final statement must be that he has emerged from 
his ordeal unstained. We have with meticulous care examined typical cases 
of all Popper’s charges, weighed his evidence, and tested his arguments. The 
imputations of conscious and unconscious guilt and struggle reveal them- 
selves as no more than projections; the depiction of the imaginative symbols 
of Plato’s deeply cherished beliefs as cynical propaganda has shown itself to 
be based on omission and distortion of evidence, and on preconceptions de- 
rived from false historical parallels. Of Plato’s deceitfulness nothing remains 
but an honest proposal to make a limited use of deception for the higher com- 
munal ends. In view of this, the least that can be asked for him from bis 
responsible contemporary readers is that they accord him the moral respect 
and supposition of good faith with which alone it is possible to read, justly 
and with good hope of essential understanding, a great, if sometimes, from 
our modern standpoint, greatly mistaken mind. 

The Charge of Self-Aggrandizement and Lust for Power 

To complete their *'pathographic” analysis of Plato's soul, our analysts, 
Popper, and another who is now to reappear in our pages, Kelsen, have much 
to say of his feverish ambition and the fanatical certitude of conviction that 
supported it, traits so clearly incompatible with his reputation for judicial 
calm and philosophical indifference to common esteem, as to require a radical 
revision of the traditional view. Tiie two unfavorable interpretations, though 
in broad agreement, are sufficiently different in detail to warrant separate 
treatment. We will give our first hearing to Popper. 

Heretofore, in the interests of exposition, wc have dealt separatel) so far 
as possible with the individual traits into which Popper has anal) zed Plato. 

But if one is to receive the full import and impact of his analysis, one must 
combine these disjecta membra into the image of a single \sliole. TIius the 
tortured guilt and the cold-blooded guile, the impulse to exploit and at the 
same time, in some sense, to benefit the common man, must somehow he 
brought together by the reader within the framework of one personahty. if 
the impression con^e5cd hj Popper’s book is to be adequate!) reproduced. 
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And into the same complex whole must somehow be worked a further trait 
or group of traits of a dark, discolored hue, which will justify us in applying 
to its functional totality the predicate pathological, if not outright insane. 
This element in Plato’s makeup is, in its most generic aspect, exaggerated 
self-assertion, which expresses itself in a “lust for power,” issues in extreme 
dogmatic certainty, and justifies itself by an all but mcgalomaniacal “claim 
to rule.” 

Of Popper’s arguments supporting this charge, we shall deal first with 
Ins new and quite unsatisfactory interpretation of the “nuptial number in 
the Republic. It will be remembered from our earlier discussion that Plato 
makes the Muses, “jesting with us and teasing us as if we were children,” de- 
scribe this number in complicated and obscure mathematical language, and 
foretell that failure to know and to employ it in regulating marriages will one 
day pervert the eugenic practice of the guardians, with consequences fatal to 
the continued existence of the ideal state. We have indicated in the same 
place our general attitude to the vexed problem of the number; here we have 
no intention of clearing away the darkness that still surrounds the impreg- 
nable citadel of its (presumed) serious significance. What is contemplated is 
the much less pretentious task of expounding and evaluating Popper’s read- 
ing of its meaning as evidence for Plato’s desperate and either unscrupulous 
or, if sincere, deluded claim to power. We must follow the poth of Popper’s 
argument, which will lead us steadily downward from his initial rejection of 
the “idealized” conception of Plato, as the sober proponent of moral reform 
implemented by rulers possessed of philosophic vision, via the degradation 
of the rulers into medicine men and sham eugenic experts, to arrive finally 
at the identification of Plato himself with these rulers at their worst. 

Popper tells us that the modest Socratic conception of the philosopher 
was radically corrupted by Plato, who ascribed to his philosophers definitive 
insight, and literally “supernatural” knowledge. The philosopher king is “not 
like other men.” He is in the first place set apart from the common herd and 
confirmed in power by esoteric pseudo-wisdom. But he possesses also a prac- 
tical political function, upon which depends the whole hope of permanent 
happiness, the recovery, never again to be lost, of the paradisiacal happiness 
enjoyed at the dawn of time, by the inhabitants of the first and best city, 
before the Fall of Man”; this function is to keep pure the guardians* aristo- 
cratic blood, and to breed from among their descendants a race of supermen, 
forever guaranteed against degeneration. Under the administration of such 
breeder kings, Athens is to be reconstituted a replica of the primeval ideal 
city, imagined as the actual ancestor of the Spartan state, with the single but 
all-important addition of immunity to decay. The nuptial number, unknown 
before the “Fall,” will be acquired by these new guardians as part of their 
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mathematical and dialectical training, and will enable them to fix the new 
city into permanence.^*^® 

The number is, Popper believes, a determinate figure, known to Plato, 
though he may not have chosen to reveal it completely in his published page.^®^ 
It is Plato’s o^vn invention, computed by the aid of the newer mathematical 
knowledge of solid geometry and harmonics, upon the basis of certain primb 
tive Pythagorean superstitions concerning the numerical nature of reality and 
human happiness.^^° It is designed to secure the permanence of that racial 
excellence which is shown by anticipatory references in important passages 
of the Republic to be regarded as a matter of desperate importance, worthy 
to constitute the central concern of the city’s rulers.^^^ And Plato, by his de- 
scription of it and by his insistence that if it is unknown, the city cannot 
endure, is obscurely recommending himself to his fellow Athenians as the 
only possessor of this practical key to ideal guardianship, which is to he 
theirs on condition that they shall summon him to be their ruler. Thus did 
Plato, as Popper holds him up to our derision, attempt to ply “the sorry 
trade of every shaman, the selling ... of breeding taboos ... for power 
over his fellow men.” 

In an effort to break the spell of ibis coherent and even somewhat 
fascinating illusion, let us first attempt to conceive the state of mind of a 
man who, residing in the outskirts of Athens, seriously believed himself 
capable, at any moment, of beginning the shrift and inevitably successful con- 
version of his native city into an eternal paradise. Could a man whose head 
contained so explosive a notion have kept quietly on the track of an aca- 
demic and philosophic life, without confiding the results of his “research mag- 
nificent” to those who might be in a position to aid in its realization? Could 
he have refrained from forming a little committee of enthusiastic promoters? 

Is it conceivable that when the invitation to Sicily arrived he would not have 
given the idea a conspicuous place in his earliest proposals for reform, a 
fact which (even if the letters are not genuine) could hardly have escaped 
the attention of contemporary observers? Can one believe that throughout 
the length and breadth of his writings not a word of this unparalleled dis- 
covery can be found, save this one short passage in the Republic^ In this 
passage, loo, the number is by no means presented as an enticement, held out 
to prospective buyers with loud and confident insistence. Instead, it is intro- 
duced by the sportive and teasing Muses, as a means of explaining, by its 
absence, the fated dissolution of a city which has nowhere been plainly 
and unequivocally identified as a city of long ago; indeed, tbe ^ery existence 
of this supposed proto-city has been so well concealed that its dissolution has 

Ibid^ pp. 14^150, 566-567. 
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ior millennia been taken by Plato’s readers to be the fated decline of a dream 
city of the future Even the dissolution itself is spoken of exclusively in the 
future tense “the rulers will not attain fortunate births”, “the children will 
not be wellborn” Such tactics sugBCsl ■»> advertisement written in invisible 
ink, and would constitute extraordinary and self defeating reticence in an> 
shaman Popper’s hypothesis is thus seen to be initially unlikely in the ex 
treme, opposed to all psychological probability and historical evidence, and 
unsupported by anything that Plato, in his other writings, proposes or de 
senbes as the functions of government, or the methods of eugenics 

If we now examine the grounds Popper has offered for his crucial con 
tention that Plato believed himself possessed of such a number, we see that 
it rests first upon a series of inadmissible contentions basic to Popper s whole 
case First of these is his conception of Plato’s as dishonest, a conception 
which permits the ascription to Plato of almost any unproven beliefs and 
intentions, on this principle, it is always possible to reject what Plato says, 
and to search for “hints” and enigmatic revelations It gives Popper, in effect, 
a fourth dimension into which he can escape when the time comes to produce 
evidence It permits him in dealing with the number to brush aside Plato’s 
explanation of the essential purpose of the guardians’ higher education, to 
substitute his own discreditable analysis of their functions, and to add ele 
ments of which Plato never speaks, it also enables him to explain, as jnten 
tional concealment, the obscurity with which Plato describes the computation 
of the number itself Colored and supported by the concept of dishonesty are 
further general theses the notion of the aboriginal, proto Spartan, ideal city 
which Plato, without openly admitting it, is describing throughout most of 
the Republic, and the belief that Plato secretly intended the immediate real 
ization of the reconstituted city at Athens with the existing Athenian oligarchs 
and demoa frozen into inviolable castes We have already dealt with these 
general misconceptions, except that of the primeval city, the disproof of 
which, since it turns upon the consideration of vermiculate details, may, in 
spite of its importance to Popper’s case, be relegated to an Appendix 

But before leaving this topic we must not fail to walk once around the 
monument that Popper has erected here to Plato’s naivete For Plato is repre 
sented as believing that the first cily, m the full sense of the word, which 
ever existed upon this earth, was a civic structure elaborately complete with 
its three ordered classes of rulers, warriors, and workers equipped with an 
educational system comprising the two branches of music and gymnastic, 
nourished upon a highly edifying mythology and literature which ascribed 
no evil to gods or to good men, permitting to its guardian group no property 
and no emolument beyond subsistence, and displaying in approximate form 
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all the other features of Plato’s cilj of the Republic, as described in Books 
III and IV Besides the manifest absurdity of this elaborate primitivism, ive 
ma> mention a logical difficulty Popper has told us that “Plato had a fairly 
clear idea” that the first and best city had originated when the Dorian “war 
horde” marched triumphantly into a “city, previously founded by the trades 
men and uorkers,” and imposed themselves as masters upon a “settled popu 
lation”^'® The citj which resulted — the perfect city — is for Plato, so 
Popper believes, the earliest embodiment of the Idea of the City Of what 
lineage, then, was the city or the settlement which was thus ovenvhelmed? 

But the mam absurdity entailed by Popper’s supposition is the truncated 
time schedule on i^hich it assumes that Plato’s parochial mind was operating 
For if at the time he wrote the Republic, Plato regarded his aboriginal per 
feet city as the immediate progenitor of the Spartan and Cretan forms of 
government, this would set an interval of not more than a few thousand years 
(probably much less) between it and Plato’s own day No longer ago than 
this, then, Plato must have believed, there had existed upon this earth an 
almost unblemished perfection, embodied in the primal city Assume it to 
have endured unchanged for other millennia preceding its decay, still, since 
It 18 the “first” city, it must reach back to the time of man’s first organized 
association m cities 

Plato, then, for Popper, believed all past lime numbered by a handful 
of millennia We invite Popper’s allenlion to Plato’s statement in the Tkeaete 
tus (175 A), a dialogue he has himself suggested may antedate the Republic, 
that, as the philosopher well knows, every man now living is descended from 
“unnumbered thousands” of forefathers, among them rich and poor, kings 
and slaves, Greeks and barbarians We cannot agree that there is reason 
for assuming the Theaetetus earlier than the Republic, yet neither can we 
believe that Plato, when he wrote the Republic, should be suspected of be 
heving the origin of time distant by but a few scores of millennia There is 
no reason to suppose that between the Republic and the Theuetetus Plato 
first discovered time’s immensity Was not the philosopher of the Republic, 
too, the “spectator of all time and all existence” (486 A), a phrase sufficiently 
vast m Its implications? If Popper has recourse to his suggestion of a serious 
Platonic belief m epochs, and would argue that it is the beginning of the 
present epoch which Plato believed thus recent, he will be involved in other 
difficulties For he has argued that Plato’s best city is the first embodiment 
in time of its Idea, one of the products of that contact of the Ideas with 
time at time’s start, and of their paternal operation to produce as their first 


Popper pp 498 51 55 
^Ibid pp 28 30 41 
“^That Plato means thousands in direct 
line (father grandfather great grandfather 
etc ) not the thousands quickly achieved 


by the spreading increase of the powers of 
t%vo is clear from his reference to a twenty 
fifth and a fiftieth ancestor 

Popper pp 22 23 47o— 476 
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born offspring nearly perfect mnlerial copies, which forms part ot >'>» "><"• 
pretation of the Platonic metaphysics and the rerj basis of Ins belief that 
Plato’s perfect city is also Plato’s notion of the earliest city The moral 
of this fable would seem to be a caveat against underestimating the intelligence 
of your adversary, especially if y our adversary happens to be Plato. 

There remain, however. Popper’s arguments dealing more immediately 
with the number. It is. Popper argues in sum, v ital to the breeding program, 
which is in turn vital to the welfare of the city ; it is based upon the very 
mathematical knowledge with which Plato proposes to equip his guardians; 
Plato plainly implies that it eould, if known, be employed to obviate the city s 
decline, and Plato himself, though obscurely, announces its formula. Surely, 
he would have made it the cornerstone of Ins new edifice' 

This chain oi reasoned error could he cut at many of hs links, but uc 
may begin with pointing out its major weakness: It neglects, or rather denies, 
a fundamental tenet of the Platonic philosophy, the ncce<«sar) corruptibility 
of all things that share in generation. Popper is aware of Plato’s adherence 
to this belief, even of Plato’s rcassertion of it as affccling the ideal city in 
the very passage concerning the number, >ct, in some fashion not made 
clear to the reader, he has convinced himself that Plato did not mean the 
corruptibility to apply to the perfect state, and that with the one addition of 
a scientific breeding program, this state will, if reconstituted, escape decay — 
apparently in perpetuity This fundamental violation of Platonic first prin* 


”*We shall discuss Popper’s analysis of 
the Platonic theory of the Ideas on pp 627ff 

Timaeus 52 A provides another slate 

ment 

Popper, pp 81-82 Popper’s belief 
that for Plato “the perfect, the ‘natural’ 
slate” can have no necessily of dissolution, 
his insistence (p 520) that Plato could not 
conceivably have spoken oi it as “a thing 
of human generation ” appears to be closely 
connected -with some of his other miscon 
ceptions of the Platonic philosophy Thus il 
IS probably no accident that Popper also 
thinks of Plato as a political ‘ holist ” who 
attributes no independent value to the indi 
vidual human being, and locates all value 
in the state, it is in consonance with this 
that Popper supposes Plato to have set the 
state above and apart from all other mim 
dane beings and structures On an earlier 
page (p 38) , engaged in expounding the 
Platonic theory of ideas, with its teaching 
that all material copies of the ideas partake 
of mutability, he has gone so far as to add 
the words “except perhaps the most excel 
lent ones,” thus providing without textual 


justification a little niche for the perfect 
state as he conceives Plato to regard it 
Popper has failed to lake account of the fact 
that It IS the human soul alone which Plato 
has thus set beside the World All and the 
gods, as a creation, indeed, and not, like the 
eternal forms, in essence incorruptible, but 
as having been created by the Demiurge 
himself, deathless and everlasting {Timaeus 
41-42, 69 C) The state, it is true, is not m 
the Timaeus mentioned along with the mor 
tal and corruptible beings created by the 
junior gods But the absence of any specific 
exception in its favor is notable This being 
the case, its status, sufficiently indicated 
even in the Republic, as a mere earthly copy 
of Us form or idea, suffices to classify it 
among the things generated and subject to 
corruption, even if the Mu«es did not spe 
cifically declare it thus corruptible Plato’s 
hope and desire of stabilizing and preserv 
ing to the utmost whatever is excellent in 
the world of flux have led him in the Laws 
(960 B-E), under the audacious figure of 
irreversible Fate, to speak as if his well 
founded state were destined to endure In 
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ciples is but another consequence of that initial neglect of the Platonic phi- 
losophy as distinct from political theory which has made possible so many 
of Popper’s misinterpretations of this political theory itself. 

If signs of life remain in Popper’s serpentine argument, after this fatal 
objection has taken effect, we are willing to destroy seriatim or render harm- 
less its surviving segments. First of all, we may agree that the eugenic func- 
tion of the guardians, though quite different from Popper’s conception of it, 
is to Plato of the greatest importance, and that he deems it vital to the con- 
tinued existence of the ideal cily.*“ But this alone does not prove that there is 


the Republic (424 A), he even looks for- 
ward, once the city ia established, to a con- 
tinuous cycle of improvement, an upward 
development in human and institutional ex- 
cellence; in the Laws (769-770, 951-952, 
962), he is hopeful of including among the 
city’s institutions one which will provide 
for cautious future improvements, even 
perhaps for radical transformation closer 
to the ideal. 

But we must remember Plato’s lively 
awareness oLthe uncertain element in hu- 
man history, the recurrent fires and floods 
and pestilences which have so often in 
times past hurled man backward into bar- 
barism (Timaeus 22 C, Laws 677 A), not to 
mention those lesser vicissitudes which are 
of commoner occurrence (Laws 740 E-741 
A). It would seem, therefore, that when 
Plato allows himself to speak in terms of an 
apparently unbounded “historical” future, 
one must assume that he has appended the 
tacit proviso, “barring contingencies.” Pop- 
per’s exemption in Plato’s name of the ideal 
state from corruptibility is related inti- 
mately also to his treatment of Plato as a 
“historicist,” a mistaken view treated ob- 
liquely in our App. X, pp. 6120., and con- 
fronted directly in App. XIV, pp. 6220. ^ 

“®In his endea\or to show the great sig- 
nificance of the number passage and to 
strengthen his thesis that in it Plato reveals 
his own claim to serve as philosopher king. 
Popper has asked us to see it as the cul- 
minating member of a series of passages m 
the Republic which voice Plato’s great con- 
cern with “race” in the special sense of 
racial exclusiveness, and reieal Plato’s be- 
lief that good breeding consists entirely in 
keeping certain noble racial strains uneon- 
laminated willi have infusions of lower- 
class or degenerate blood (Popper, e g., pp. 
81-S2). On pp. 119-150 and 566-567, Pop- 


per lists these passages, claiming as racial- 
istic the plea (Republic 470 0.) that Hel- 
lenes shall not war on or enslave one an- 
other, hut only barbarians, and seeing the 
same racialism in the greet sentence (473 C- 
E) which declares that until kings become 
philosophers there shall be no cessation of 
evils for the “human race”; a “bridge” is 
discovered in the passage (536 A-B) which 
prescribes that fit aspirants to philosophy 
must be “true-born.” not “cripples” or “bas- 
tards”; all these “foreshadow” the number, 
which is to prevent the entry of racial im- 
perfection into the guardian class. We have 
already removed most of these passages 
from Popper’s racialistic series by argu- 
ments presented on earlier pages. That the 
philosopher-king sentence speaks universally 
of the human race has been argued on pp. 
230f.; we have presented on pp. 172f. reason 
for believing that, in the passage on war 
and enslavement, the note to which Plato's 
sympathy is attuned, and on which the em- 
phasis is placed, is ihc recommendation of 
mercifulness toward Hellenes, while the 
sanctioning of harshness toward barbarians 
is only incidental, representing an uncor- 
rected survival from the widespread Creek 
attitude toward enemies of either sort. On 
pp. 2010. wc have already commented upon 
the passage concerning “cripples” and “bas- 
tards,” in llie course of di«cusslng Antis* 
llienes. who was at that point in Popper’* 
argument 8Uppo«cd to be the personal tar- 
get of Plato’s remarks; it was then shown 
that these apparent terms of pre/udlee or 
abuse are u«ed in a purely figurative sense, 
to describe persons unevenly balaneetj. “Jot* 
ing toil." as Plato put# it. with either Mr 
or soul, but not with Imih. nie passage has 
no rrferenre to any particular pervin. nor 
has ir racialist bearings: lliough I’Js’o un* 
doabledly would ronsider the qoaluJes of 
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any reference to the breeding program in those passages elsewhere in the 
Republic in which Popper has detected it, or that Plato believed himself pos- 
sessed of a magically efficacious nuptial number. Next, the fact that the 
guardians are to have mathematical knowledge of the sort involved in Plato s 
description of the number does not prove that they will also possess the 
number. It is well to observe that in Plato’s text, no one is credited with 
knowing it except the Muses. “The rulers whom you have educated,” the 
Muses say, “will not for all their wisdom hit upon fortunate begetting and 
barrenness for your race”, their powers of “reasoning combined with sense- 
perception” will not forever avail, but “in ignorance” they will permit the 
begetting of unworthy and unfortunate children Even if we assume for the 
moment that “the rulers whom you have educated” are, in fact, Poppers 
imaginary Ur guardians, Plato has said at the most that they did not possess 
the number, he has not asserted the contrary of the mathematically educated 
guardians of Popper’s supposed second city If we Believe, on the other hand, 
that Plato describes but one ideal city, and that the guardians referred to 
are the fully trained philosopher kings, we have the simple assertion that 
even they will not attain 

body and mind to which he refers to be faculty which in the Platonic theory of 

largely hereditary, this does not mean that knowledge is radically liable to error 

he 13 thinking of them for the moment as Whichever alternative one adopts, the con 

hereditary, or that he ascribes their pres sequences are the same the guardians will 

ence to “purity” o! blood, as we shall argue commit the inevitable mistake, the snake 
on pp 535fi As regards the number pas will find its way into the garden 
sage Itself, we shall show similarly that the Popper advances the argument, set forth 
racial excellence which Plato says will fail on his pp 81-83 and 518-520, that guardians 
and by its absence bring about the downfall equipped with the modernized higher educa 
of the city, is not “racialism” in Popper’s lion which Plato is planning to provide will 
sense of the word In short, of'T*opper’s not be liable to the error of which the Muses 
senes three passages are not, properly speak, since they will not be limited to the 
speaking, “racial” at all, the fourth proves faulty “empirical method’ which for Pop 
genuine racial interest, but of a different per is conveyed by the phrase “calculation 
kind (or reasoning) combined with observation” 

Throughout this discussion I am mam {logismos met aistheseos), and will not be 
taming ibe view that it is the number of compelled to ‘ hit, accidentally'' (Popper’s 
which the guardians are to remain igno italicized translation of reiiarontai) upon the 
j * . seems to imply this (546 method of getting good offspring, but will 
C-D), reading the number . is master have at their disposal a “purely rational 
over . . . better and worse births, and when, method” (Popper, p 82) We may point out 
in Ignorance of these, the guardians unite first that Popper’s emphatic phrase, “hit, 
brides and bridegrooms inopportunely,” etc accidentally,” is not a necessary inlerprete 
^ClC^theless, I am prepared to grant the tion of the Greek, which could equally well 
possibility, though it seems to me scarcely mean 'hit, by aiming at” or simply “ob 
probable, that it is not the number which tain ” Even more surprising is the notion 
will be lacking tliat the guardians’ logu that mathematically trained guardians could 
moj, reasoning or calculation, will be ade be conceived by Plato to dispense, in their 
qiiate, and will on this supposition include supervision of marriages, with authesis or 
knowledge of the number, whatever u may observation For m all activity relating to 
represent; the error will arise from false the material world, “paiticulars” are indis 
observation of particulars, from nu/AestS, a pensablc, and “particulars” are derivable 
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Deserving of more serious consideration is Popper’s next argument. The 
Muses assert that since the guardians are ignorant of the number, the city 
must inevitably be destroyed, and in so saying seem to imply that kno^Wedge 
of it would suffice to avert this catastrophe; the city’s destruction is not, 
therefore (or so it appears) unconditionally determined. But consider: the 
Muses have already told us that since the city is of the class of things which 
are generated, it must inevitably pass away. We are not at liberty to construe 
the statement about knowledge or ignorance of the number in such a way as 
to contradict this categorical assertion. And precisely as in the first case it 
is not implied that the city might somehow cease to be a thing of generation, 
so in the second there is no implication^ and indeed no logical possibility, 
that the number, if it is indeed capable of averting destruction, might pass 
into the class of the known.^-^ 


from the universals which alone reason can 
supply, no more for Plato than for modem 
logic. 

It is true, as Popper has been at pains to 
point out, that Plato in prescribing the 
higher education of the philosophic ruler 
(Rep. 523 ff.) bids him leave behind the 
region of sense perception and mount to 
lay hold on essences alone, thus to become 
a “true reckoner.” This is the upward path* 
way from the cave of Plato’s metaphor. But 
there is the downward pathway also, by 
which the guardians are compelled to return 
from the heights of reflective reason and 
conixont the actual woT^d, that they may 
accustom themselves once more “to obsenc 
the shadowy things” of sense (520 C), and 
“may not fall short in experience” (539 E) . 
In another metaphor, the “painter” of the 
ideal city or character looks off to the 
hea>enly model, but must again direct his 
eyes upon his work (501 B) . 

That Plato did not suppose that observa- 
tion, aischesis, despite its limitations, was 
dispensable, appears again in the Phaedrus 
(271 D-272 A), where discussing the condi- 
tions under which the knowledge of rhet- 
oric may become c(Tccti>e, he affirms that 
after the types of discourse applicable to dif- 
ferent men and occasions have been Teamed, 
the student must also be able to rccogniie 
these persons and occasions by observation 
(aisthesis) . Again, near the end of the bauy 
(960 E ff.), engaged in justifying the insti- 
tution of the Niglu Council which is to sene 
as the “savior of the law%” he ascribes the 
prevrration of every Jiving !>eing to its 
“mind and fen»es** or “reason and oh«erva- 


lion” (nous met' aistheseos) (961 D), and 
explains that the elder and younger mem- 
bers of his Council are to exercise respec- 
tively these two functions on behalf of the 
state (964 E-965 A). 

In short, in the passage about the num- 
ber it is proper to read the Muses’ phrase 
logismos met' aisthheos as Plato's expres- 
sion for rational scientific method (in the 
modem sense of “scientific”), the best avail- 
able combination of human faculties for 
dealing with the world of experience and 
material fact. It is this which the Afuses say 
will not suffice to save the guardians from 
eventual enor. 

“*C/. our note 123, p. 456 above. If the 
number is known to the guardians, and if. 
therefore, their blunder is occasioned by 
ignorance of another sort, we are required 
merely to believe this other ignorance equal- 
ly inevitable. 

But Plato’s reference to the guardians’ 
ignorance may be explained in yet another 
way. If one supposes that neither knowledge 
of the number nor any other human skill 
or accuracy can avail fo sare the dtp, and 
that decline will inexorably begin when the 
cycle or period of fertility and barrennr«v 
for human creatures, of which the Muves 
speak (cf. p. 53), shall bare turned through 
its appointed orbit — on this suppo-ifion. 
the ignorance of the guardians brought 
in simply as a piece of dramatic irony; all 
unaware of the futility which attend* thnr 
efforts on that unhappy day they will er-n- 
tinoe to do ihrir cwniciVatMO* be»t, aJs*J 
without effect. 
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The final argument irom the fact that Plato himself is obviously able to 
state the formula of the number, and therefore must himself possess the 
knowledge, though to be sure he ascribes it only to the Muses, is an instance 
of the loss of aesthetic distance which deceives the spectators in the theatre 
into believing the scene literally, not dramatically, real. If a character upon 
the stage declares aloud what he asserts no one except himself will ever know, 
does the existence of the author and the spectators belie him? Whether or 
not Plato has given directions capable of yielding a definite number, — if 
knowledge of the number would avert decay, does he not make the Muses 
declare it will remain unkown*^ 

But It is time to make an end of refutation and to combine our previous 
scattered suggestions into a summar} statement of an alternative interpreta- 
tion clear of the difficulties under which Popper’s hypothesis labors. Whatever 
the actual number in itself may or may not he, it is functioning m this pas- 
sage essentially — we would say exclusively — as a dramatic device. It sym- 
bolizes those inevitable and uncontrollable forces or powers beyond human 
wit or wisdom, operating on a periodic principle worthy of what was to Plato 
this mysterious but mathematically ordered universe, tvhich are scheduled in 
the end to overthrow the mightiest and fairest structures of human contri 
vance As we read the passage, nothing of significance for our purpose hangs 
on the identity of the number, or upon what units of time or of genetic com- 

“The chronic disagreement among to the mathematical expression or diagram 
scholars as to the identity of the number — hardly a number m the usual sense — 
persists, despite A E Taylor’s hopeful pre which he detects in the passage (see Appen 
diction (“The Decline and Fall of the State dtx XI below, pp 616f ) That Plato should 
m Republic, VIII,” 1939) that it would be have had some determinate number m mmd 
biougbi to an end by the solution of Dies as be wrote the speech of the Muses seems 
(le Nombre de Platon, Pans, 1936, cited to me likely on any conceivable hypothesis 
by Taylor) Still in the field though some Even a “painted dagger” must share vfiih 
what damaged by adverse criticism, is the its more substantial prototype certain par 
double interpretation which Adam has given ticular qualities of size and contour, if it is 
(in his notes and Appendix on Republic to perform the illusory function devolving 
545 C), discovering first an embryological upon jt One can imagine Plato starting 
number, 216 and second a cosmological with a number chosen partly, like the num 
number, 60 *, or 12,960 000, which is taken her 5040 in the Laws, for its facile factora 
to indicate days, and, assuming Plato lo bilily, and partly for its astronomical or 
have counted 360 days to the year, is read other cosmical associations, and proceeding 
as 36, (KW years, this in turn is inlerpreled to involve it in the pomp and obscurity Te 
m the light of the PoUticus myth, as the quired by the character of the speakers (the 
supposed duration of the world’s half-cycle. Muses) and the nature of the occasion (a 
as It moves from better lo worse and con prophecy of doom) That Dies’ inquiry (and 
tersely Dies has argued in favor of a Adam’s in part) should lead to the number 
single number, identical with Adam’s sec 60' makes possible what is to my mind a 
ond number, or 60 , and this is taken by happy compromise between the “occult sig 
Taylor, op cit , to represent the number of nificance” and the “merely literary” schools 
years, 36 000, in which would be accom of interpretation See our suggestion of the 
plished the entire declension of the perfect number’s “meaning,” m our text, immedi 
state into tyranny Then there is Brum ately below, 
baugh’s a*signment of genetic significance 
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binations it enumerates. It may even be, one may say, no more than a package 
50 artfully and significantly wrapped that we are content, and Plato’s purpose 
is served, even though it should turn out that nothing whatever remains after 
the last wrapping has been removed. AH that is necessary is that the transience 
of the ideal state should be oracularly announced, and that its corruption 
should be traced to the loss in native perfection of its rulers.^27 

We are not required, therefore, to believe that Plato conceived him- 
self possessed of esoteric number wsdom and that he thus announces him- 
self as the indispensable man, the uniquely qualified philosopher shaman, 
hrom our portrait of Plato we may happily delete one more disfiguring trait. 


If Plato did not try to purchase a position of power with the counterfeit 
coin of a breeding taboo, had he no other grounds on which to rest his claim? 
Popper believes that he had, and that a Lyncean reading of the dialogues will 
leave readers in no doubt as to their nature: Plato was obsessed by the con- 
viction that by virtue of his descent from the Athenian aristocracy, he pos- 
sessed the right to rule. The evidence for this, Popper has ferreted out from 
the dialogues, pointing first to Plato’s celebration of his maternal lineage, 
in the Charmides (and again in the Cri/ros), as a disclosure of his pride of 
race.^ 2 ? The same trail leads on into the Republic, where Popper notes as 
significant the assignment of the exclusive right to rule to the master caste, the 


Plato’s manner of introducing hU 
myth of the number, which we are asked lo 
imagine as being told lo us by the “Muses,” 
“playing with us ... as if we were chil- 
dren” and speaking “in lofty, mock-serious, 
tragic style” (trans. Shorey, Loeb Library), 
Hnds a striking parallel in the Sophist, 242 
C-E, where various pre-Socralic theories of 
being are about to be passed in review. Of 
the authors of these theories, who ha\e 
Spoken in fanciful metaphors and have not 
troubled lo make their meaning clear, Plato 
Says, “Every one of them seems to me to tell 
Us a story as if we were children,” and lie 
presently refers to two of the rival seels, 
the Heraclitean and Empedocican, as “some 
Ionian and Sicilian Muses.” What may wc 
>alidly infer from this close sirnilarity? Per- 
haps two consequences emerge: (J) In 
speaking of “Muses” in the number pas- 
sage, Plato has in mind a conflation of ear- 
lier thinkers, blending together for his pur- 
poses their cosmological speculations and 
mathematical lore; Empedocles and Py- 
thagoras suggest themselves. (2) From the 
parallel passage in the Sophist, and from 
Theaetetus 180 E, we know that Plato depre- 
cated oracular obscurity In teriously-intend- 


ed metaphysical doctrines, since it produces 
confusion in the minds of listeners, whether 
or not it indicates a similar lack of clarity 
in the mind of the thinker himself. Plato’s 
own use of high-flown and obscure language 
in the number passage, therefore, Implies 
that his intention is not wholly serious, and 
that his reference to those earlier thinkers 
is somewhat ironical: when impressive ob- 
scurity is what is wanted, they are the ones 
lo call uponi And on topics which are be- 
yond human wit — when myth alone can 
aid us — such impressiveness is all fltal can 
be asked. So, at least, I v^ould interpret this 
parallel. 

And finally, it is interesting to note that 
Plato’s live of the Muses as symbolic agents 
of possible deceit can be traced back as far 
as Hesiod’s Theofiony (II. 27-28), where 
the Mu«C8 are made to say: “We know how- 
to speak many a falvehood like unto truth 
and. when we so wivh, to tell the ufe of 
truth." 

"^Another recent interpretation of tne 
Platonic numl>er, by R, S. Rrumbsugh. h 
di«cussed in our AppenJix XI. pp 
Pepper, pp. 22, 475. 
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guardians, and the corollary concern for keeping pure the blood of the guard 
lans, which for Popper is almost the central motif of the Republic, the end 
and'aim of the secret racialism which Plato was so “hesitant” in bringing 
forward, and for the sake of which alone so called “philosophers,” as distinct 
from soldier administrators, were required as kings Expressive of the same 
spirit of exclusiveness. Popper finds, are those passages in the Republic where 
“bastards” and “bald headed tinkers” are scornfully rejected in favor of the 
“true horn” aspirants to philosophy When the Socrates of the dialogue 
explains how a small rvumher of elect souls have been preserved from the 
prevalent corruption. Popper’s ear discerns a more personal note, indeed a 
reference to Plato himself* m the mention of a “certain nobly born and well 
bred character who was saved by flight” (or “by exile”) from involve 
ment m the politics of his native stale When Plato presently urges the possi 
hihty that his ideal state may be realized m at least one instance, if a single 
descendant of kings or “aristocrats” (Popper thus renders dynastai), having 
been horn with a philosophic nature, should escape corruption. Popper again 
detects a personal reference, since Plato’s family, on Popper’s special inter 
pretation, are descnbable as **dyna$tai ” From this it is but a step to his 
climactic discovery in the Republic, that the famous sentence concerning the 
philosopher kings is, again, Plato celebrating Plato For when this sentence 
declares that philosophers must become kings, or failing this, that ‘ those 
who are now called kings or rulers” {dynastai) must genuinely and sufficiently 
become philosophers — here too, in the word dynastai, Plato reveals that he 
IS thinking of just such members of aristocratic families as himself 

How shall we separate and distinguish the elements of undoubted truth 
in the just stated theory from the fabric of error in which they are inter 
woven’ We may first refer the reader to our earlier discussion of the Char 
nudes and the mingling there displayed of family pride with something that 
we may almost call apology It is not denied that Plato would have liked to 
lake satisfaction in the high standing of his family, as he doubtless had done 
in his boyhood, and that after its disgrace in the time of the Thirty he liked 
to hark hack, in his dialogues, to the days when it still stood high in public 
esteem, to stress its connection with Solon and its other honorable distinctions, 
and to show that his subsequently disgraced kinsmen had once enjoyed the 
friendship of Socrates This degree of family pride does not prove a haughty 
racial exclusueness In the Republic, we shall categorically deny that there 
IS nn> intent to distribute poiver on the basis of descent, or, in the usual ac 
ceptance of the term, to keep “pure” the guardian breed 

The passage referring to the “nobly born and well bred character” saved 
b) flight or exile (496 B) comprises a listing of the several influences that 


Ibid p 568 Tlie reference is to Rep 
496 B the translation given is Popper b 


Ibid pp 149 561-562 
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might preserve a man for philosophy, Jf enumerates the “divine sign” of 
Socrates and the ill-health of Theages, and in addition mentions three typical 
situations which would be similarly effective. If Plato has here provided one 
category in which he himself could properly be included, that would not be 
matter of surprise, still less of scandal. He may, however, have thought of 
himself as belonging to that small group who, as he says, “by natural affinity” 
are drawn to philosophy “from other arts which they justly disdain”; accord- 
ingly, there is no certainty that he has referred to himself as “well-bom.” 
That he did not think “good birth” in the usual sense prerequisite to inclusion 
among the small remnant of the saved is plainly shown by the identity of 
its chief member, Socrates. 

One of Popper’s most gratuitous conjectures is the discovery of reference 
to Plato himself in the philosopher-kings sentence, which we herewith 
reproduce for convenience of reference: 

Unless . . . either philosophers become kings in our ststes or those whom we now call our 
kings and rulers (dynastai) take to the pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and 
there is a conjunction of these two things, political power and philosophic intelligence, 
while the motley horde of the natures who at present pursue either apart from the other 
are compulsorily excluded, there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, for our 
states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either."* 

To begin with, Plato is already sufficiently included in the first clause, among 
philosophers; there is no need, in order to prove him a claimant to kingly 
power, ingeniously to insert him into tbe alternative clause which follows. 
Secondly, we must point out with emphasis that Popper*s interpretation 
breaks down the symmetry and even the sense of Plato’s sentence. The two 
specified conditions for the realization of the ideal stale must be in equili- 
brium: “until philosophers become kings” (i.e., actual rulers) must be 
balanced by a clause meaning “until actual rulers become philosophers.” 
And to inteipret dynastai in the second clause, os referring to hereditar)’ 
aristocrats who, like Plato’s family, were among the politically unemployed, 
is literally to strike the bottom out of Plato’s meaning. Examination of the 
later passages reaffirming the central meaning of our sentence, tiv'o of which 
Popper cites as again employing the words dynastai or dynasteia, will show 
that if Plato’s meaning is not to be viololcd, these words must in these con- 
texts signify rulers actually entrenched in power.*®'® 


Popper, p. 568. 

“*i?ep. 473 D, trans. Shorey, Locb U- 
brar>'. 

"*Thc passages in question are Republic 
487 E, *493 E, *499 B, 500 E, *501 E-502 A, 
536 A-B, *540 D-E, those marled with an 
asterisk being the ones In which^the i^ord^s 
dynostai, dynasteia, or dynasteuo, occur. It 
is not denied that the words dynastai and 
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But Popper has still further surprises in store for us; wilder things are 
yet to come. We have heard much of Plato’s claim to power, both as author 
of the indispensable breeding number and as member of the hereditary ruling 
class. Now Popper ofEers us an additional claim, wholly unprecedented in the 
literature of Platonic scholarship and reading lor all the world like an excerpt 
from the case history of a megalomaniac; Plato was reaching for “the power 
which he thought his due,” as “descendant and legitimate heir ot.Codrus the 
martyr, the last of Athens’ kings who, according to Plato, had sacrificed 
himself ‘in order to preserve the kingdom lor his children. < 

What possible foundation in Plato’s text supports this dizzily baroque 
fabric of interpretation? In that portion of the Symposium in which Socrates 
is reporting the wisdom of Diotima, there is reference to the desire of noble 
fame as the motive prompting those who went to their deaths for others’ 
sakes, as Alcestis did for Admetus, Achilles for Patroclus, and Codrus to 


and also Laws 711 D, where the substance 
of the philosopher-kings sentence is re- 
stated. 

"We may answer here two more footnotes 
in which Popper (p. 569) further supports 
hU charge that Plato in the Repuhfic re- 
veals his personal ambition to become king 
of Athens. In the Politicos he detects “a 
revealing self-reference” In the statement 
(292 E-293 A) that the sole criterion of 
true statesmanship is possession of the ap- 
propriate knowledge: “the man who pos- 
sesses the kingly science, whether he rules 
or not, must be called kingly, as our previ- 
ous argument showed” (trans. Lamb, Loeb 
Library) . 

We shall discuss on pp. 496-498 the gen- 
eral question of Plato’s conception of him- 
self in relation to political knowledge. This 
particular passage, however, so far as it is 
supposed to constitute a special personal 
re% elation, can he more easily disposed of. 
Much evidence converges on the probability 
that the historical Socrates and his associ- 
ates pursued definitions and drew distinc- 
tions l)el\\een teal and apparent law, power, 
justice, and the like (cf. Gorgias 469 C II., 
real power; Apology 40 A, the true judge; 
Republic Book 1, 311 C ff., the true ruler). 
And Xenophon reports, not incredibly, 
that Socrates had made the very distinc- 
tion found in the Polifi'eu* (iifeni. Ill, ix, 
10) : “He aOlrmcd that kings and rulers 
were rot tho«e who held scepters, nor those 
who were elected by any chance persons. 


nor those who obtained power by lot or 
violence or deceit, but those who possessed 
the science of ruling.” This type of reason- 
ing was indeed implicit in the Socratic 
search for the man who knows, the expert. 
Il is not Plato’s invention, and cannot be 
employed to “illuminate” Plato’s psychic 
state. 

Popper’s next discovery is Plato’s state- 
ment in Laws, 704 D-E, that only “a mighty 
savior and divine lawgivers” (trans. Bury, 
Loeb Library) could preserve from luxury 
and depravity a city situated on fine har- 
bors on the seacoast — as Athens was in 
fact situated. Popper begins by translating 
lendentiously, converting the “divine law- 
givers” into one “superhuman legislator,” 
and then reads the passage as “an indica- 
tion that Plato had once dreamt of becom- 
ing the philosopher king and savior of 
Athens,” and is now explaining away “his 
failure." Such a search for hidden motives 
prompting Plato’s remark is superfluous; 
plain reasons lie at hand. Plato tells us in 
this very passage, and confirms it elsewhere, 
that in his opinion commerce above a cer- 
tain necessary minimum is promoiive of 
greed and luxury, and sea battles destruc- 
tive of manly courage and discipline. If 
anyone’s “failure” is being explained away, 
it would be more plausible to suggest that 
of Solon and the other framers of the ear- 
lier Athenian institutions, whose laws, good 
though they were, had not been able to pre- 
serve Athens against such odds. 
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preserve the kingdom for his sons.>34 ^he choice of persons cited was plainly 
determined by one single consideration: their value as classic instances of 
self-sacrifice. To see in the introduction of Codrus into this context the per- 
sonal motive of reminding Plato’s Athenian readers of his kingly prerogatives 
is to offer violence to a passage whose moral and spiritual atmosphere 
transcends the personal and the mundane, and, a fortiori, the calculations of 
political effect. And if it be suggested that the allusion to Codrus is not a 
deliberate but a subconscious revelation of Plato’s fanatic dream of power, 
our answer must take the form of a warning to the critics against the irre- 
sponsible use of so dangerously two-edged a weapon, which is likely to cut 
more deeply into the hand of him who ‘^takelh it up” than into the body of 
the intended victim. Plato’s many hundreds of pages contain hundreds of 
names, from Cronos to the younger Socrates; among them the name of 
Codrus occurs but once, and in a context where it is objectively relevant. If 
one must apply the methods of psychoanalysis to the understanding of Plato’s 
dreams, one should observe its prescription of drawing no conclusions not 
supported by frequently recurrent themes. 

We approach now the veritable climax, in which the last full measure of 
Popper’s devotion to his fanatical effort to prove Plato a fanatic is made 
manifest. Popper has abstained from a full-length and direct statement of the 
charge, which, indeed, is so shyly and obliquely put as to remind a reader of 
Popper’s own description of a guilty Platonic hesitation. And jet there is no 
possible doubt of the meaning intended: Plato believed himself to be poten- 
tially the very hinge on which the portals of History would swing open to 
admit the millennium; he conceived himself as (he destined lawgiver whose 
moral insight and mystic knowledge of the “number” would literally bring 
to a close the hemicycle of the world s downward motion and inaugurate a 


Popper’s inicrpretation demands that 
the sons for whom Codrus died should he 
construed as including the entire line of his 
descendants, running down the centuries to 
Plato and his collaterals. This recehes no 
support from the legend, as supplied by the 
scholiast ad loc., according to whom Codrus 
had t^t) sons, Medon and Ncleus, the former 
of ^^hom actually inherited his father’s rule, 
while the younger became the founder of 
“twclve<;ilieil Ionia” (and, we may add, 
■was traditionally the ancestor of the (jodrids 
in Ionia, mentioned in Bury, History of 
Greece. 1931, pp. 81-fi2, 168-169). Hie con- 
leit, indeed requires that Codrus’ act of 
sacrifice, like that of Alceslis, should haic 
an immediate relationship to some pewn 
or persons in who«e behalf it was tradition- 


ally supposed to have been performed. 
There Is a small anomaly, tangential to our 
i«suc, in the inclusion of Achilles, since it 
is hardfy true to say that Achilles died /or 
the soke of Palroclus; at most one could say 
that loyally to Palroclus prompted him to 
return to that war in which he ultimately 
met his death; but the specific personal re- 
lationship is undoublriily present in Achil- 
les* case. Codrus' act, furthermore, was no 
private tradition hardly known ouiside vf 
Plato’s immediate family, ft was generally 
accepted and acclaimed in Athens, as shown 
by tbe reference to it in I.ycufgus, Arsimf 
l^ocrafes, Bi-S7, and might hare pcearrfd 
naturally to anyone cnKsyM in fistins fa- 
rwus Instances of self-sacrifice. 
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return of the golden age, in which change would be abolished and the primal 

perfection would be itself againd®® . n u 

It will be sufficient refutation of Popper’s view to show that in all three 
of the major political dialogues, Plato makes clear his belief that throughout 
the foreseeable future, change will remain a permanent element in human 
afiairs Thus in the Republic (424 A) he ventures the prediction that the 
establishment of the ideal community could become the starting point of a 
cycle of favorable changes, better nurture and education producing men 
who, m turn, are able to produce offspring better than themselves The city 
must also at long last decay. In the Pohticus (294 B), it is denied that even 
the best conceivable code of laws could forever retain their fitness to their 
sphere of application, “for the dissimilarities both of men and actions, and 
what may be termed the absolute unrest of human things, suffer no art what- 
ever to lay down in any matter any simple rule which shall be applicable to 
all cases for all time”^®® And in a notable passage in the Laws (951 B) 
Plato has, as it were, refuted in advance all suggestions that he regarded 
himself as the one and only indispensable legislator, whose enactments must 
stand unaltered to all time The well ordered state, we are told, must not 


”*Thi9 charge, like the idea that Plato 
considered his descent from Codrus a valid 
claim to rule as king of Athens, appears for 
the first time in the revised edition of Pop 
per’s book. Popper’s belief in Plato’s sanity 
has diminished m the intervening years 
It is possible that Popper has wished to 
answer critics of his argument that Plato 
maintained the necessary superiority of all 
that 13 past, and with this in mind has 
sought by his additional hypothesis to recon 
cile Plato’s supposed belief in the steady 
decay of all excellence in the present epoch, 
with the obvious fact of his effort to eslab 
lish reformed states or even his hope of an 
ideal city, m the future This hypothesis 
13 developed by stages, of which the first 
consists in giving serious weight to Plato’s 
mythical picture in the Pohticus of alter 
nating ages of decay and ages of gold, and 
supposing further that Plato believed ihe 
period of his own lifetime sufficiently de 
praved to make it ripe for the cosmic re 
versal (Popper, pp 22-23) The next step 
IS to assert, “Plato may well have believed 
that . . . the advent of the cosmic turning 
point would manifest itself in the coming 
of a great lawgner whose powers of reason* 
mg and whose moral will are capable of 
bringing this period of political decay to a 
close”, “it IS likely” that Plato’s belief in 


this function of the lawgiver in restoring 
the age of gold, which could know no 
change, is expressed m the Pohticus myth 
(pp 23-24) Then, on a later page (p SB), 
discussing Plato’s supposed belief that m 
the current epoch increasing corruption in 
feels all human souls with almost no excep 
lion. Popper adds, “Plato mentions the pos 
sibility that ‘a soul gifted with an excep 
tionally large share of virtue can . he 
come supremely virtuous and move to an 
exalted region ’ The problem of the excep 
tional soul which can save itself — and per- 
haps others — from the general law of 
destiny, will be discussed in chapter 8 ” 
Now Popper’s chapter 8 is entitled “The 
Phdosopher King,'’ and contains his reve- 
lation that Plato is himself this exalted be 
ing, and that he claims by knowledge of the 
mysterious number to have the power of 
counteracting the general law of destiny, 
this Popper asserts, it will be remembered, 
without reservation The tivo premises now 
unite, and we see that Popper is asserting 
without any attached “perhaps” that Plato 
believed himself to be the destined man for 
whom the world was waiting 

Campbell’s translation, ad loc This 
recognuion of the necessity of revising leg- 
islation does not stand alone , cf Laws 
769 D-E, cited on our p 507 
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remain in ignorance of “the doings of the outside world.” It needs such 
knowledge, not only as an example of avoidance and for confirming the 
sound elements in its o^vn legislation, but in order “to amend any that are 
deficient. Por ‘amongst the mass of men there always exist — albeit in small 
numbers — men that are divinely inspired; intercourse with such men is of 
the greatest value, and they spring up in badly-governed states just as much 
as in those that are well-governed.” As Socrates in the Phaedo had denied 
his own irreplaceable uniqueness,^®^ so here, whether or not Plato would in 
some sense include himself in the small number of the divinely inspired, he is 
so far from identifying himself with the embodiment of unalterable wisdom 
that he is willing to subject his own political constructions for ultimate con- 
firmation and improvement to the insights of these gifted men. Such an ex- 
pectation is in complete contradiction to the fantasy of a cosmic lawgiver 
under whose magical hand the world will be transformed into the perfection 
of immutability. 

But it is time for us to leave this wonderland of impossible surmise and 
return to the realm of historical probability. Plato did, beyond question, 
regard himself as able to speak with authority on the great questions of 
moral and political reform. He may, for an occasional moment of exaltation, 
have trespassed briefly upon divine assurance, hut he habitually pauses to 
confess that both he and those for whose benefit he is speaking fall short of 
the divine perfection. Thus in the Latvs (853 C), contrasting himself and his 
fellow lawgivers, and their prospective citizens, with the “sons of gods” of 
the golden age, he says, “We are but men, legislating for the seed of men,” 
and again, as the immediate prelude to his cosmological flight in the Timacus 
(29 D) : “I who speak and you who will judge my words are but of mortal 
nature.” 


The critics of Plato have not contented themselves, however, with discov- 
ering in his works specific Justifications of his right to rule; these arc seen 
as part and parcel of a general demand for recognition and authority, ex- 
pressive of the deepest nature of the man. Behind and lending urgency to 
the claim based on the nuptial number and upon royal descent. Popper dW 
cerns a personal ambition, a sour, despotic authoritarianism.'^’ It is pre- 
sumed ns underlying Plato’s oligarchic inclinations, and ns mal.ing use of that 
“fundamental benevolence” whose sincerity, in some sense, we have seen that 
Popper is willing to grant, as further ground for his right to impose his xull 
His dishonesty and self-divided dcceitfulncss ucrc in the interests of this 

same ambition. . , , c 

Popper invites us also to remember tlic kindly genial way that ^ocrat 
I«d will. ihD young men who followed him. and hi, con-lanl endeavor to lead 


Phaedo 78 A. quoi«l on p. 231 aboie. 


** Popprr, pp. I50-1S3 ind notM- 
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them through unrestricted discussion of basic ethical concepts along the open 
path of individual development; in contrast he underscores Plato’s haughty 
disdain, the sour distrust displayed in both the Republic and the Laws, by the 
ban upon free discussion of philosophical topics with the youngd^** Tending 
in the same direction are Plato’s restrictions upon the freedom of artistic 
expression in which Popper finds him guilty of legally imposing his own likes 
and dislikes upon the community at large.^^® He is shown as denying what 
Protagoras and Socrates (it is said) so clearly saw, that questions involving 
moral values are not matters of absolute knowledge, but depend upon the 
free exercise of personal decision; in consequence, Plato retained possession 
of a dogmatism which served as a certificate for inflicting his own will upon 
others.^^^ And for general psychological underpropping of his charge that 
Plato’s soul panted after power. Popper has appealed to Kelsen’s earlier- 
mentioned monograph, “Platonic Love.” 

"We have already in another connection considered this psychoanalytic 
study of Plato, the homosexual, whose attitude toward society was basically 
determined by an ambivalence arising from his inner sense of guilt, a retreat 
and rejection balanced by a desire to dominate and to serve. This conflict, 
as KeUen sees it, found its ultimate sublimation in Plato’s pedagogic program 
with its theoretic extension into government. The central relevance here for 
the understanding of Plato’s personality is the accent on domination. The 
theory purports to explain, almost without residue, the reputedly objective, 
theoretical, disinterested phiiosophy of Plato, in terms of an abnormal 
psychic condition, one of whose major manifestations is the quest for per- 
sonal power. In the process of illustrating and defending his theory, Kelsen 
has made a number of acute observations mingled, as we shall hope to show, 
with much cavalier imputation, a procedure that sets a difficult problem for 
one who wishes to do simultaneous justice to him and to Plato. The chief 
points in his analysis are these: 

^ Plato’s dominativeness, though springing from its own root in the deep 
soil of Plato’s being, was directed and mightily strengthened by an outside 
force. It may come as something of a shock for a reader of Popper to learn 
that this force was named Socrates, that modest and self-effacing inquirer, 
pledged to the defense of the intellectual freedom of others. What Kelsen sees 
in the hearer of this name is a man whose ruling passion was “the urge to 
dominate,” a “bourgeois” who had forced his way by sheer strength of will 
and intellect into the highest stratum of Athenian society, where he spent 


“• Ibid^ pp. 44. 132, and notes. 

Popper, p. 54 and notes, esp. p. 502. 

*“ Popper’s thesis that a belief in the 
objecli^ity of moral truth leads to intoler- 
ance is conveyed chiefly by his extravagant 
prai^ of Socrates, vrho 8Uppo«edly (see our 
p. 300) had announced “critical duaibnt** 


as his personal creed and had derived from 
it his all-embracing tolerance of the views 
of others. See, eg.. Popper, pp. 128-131, 
62-67, and, for Plato’s use of his dogmatic 
spiritual naturalism,” p. 78. 

Ibid^ p. 570; for our previous discus- 
sion, see pp. lOOff. above. 
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much of his tireless energy in the mere process of humbling and lowering the 
aristocratic youth and those who were his competitors for their admiration 
the sophists. This does not preclude a heroic element in his thought, the con- 
viction that an absolute norm of justice exists, though beyond his power to 
demonstrate.^^3 

At this point the task of summarizing Kelsen’s rapid and elliptical argu- 
ment becomes a serious responsibility. But what Kelsen seems to be saying 
is that in the very act of thus affirming the existence of an absolute standard 
of justice Socrates exhibits the urge to dominate. Particularly in the doctrine 
that “virtue is knowledge” both Socrates and, at least, the younger Plato 
display an altogether exceptional will to power. For no intelligent person 
could have believed, against all experience, that knowledge alone can deter- 
mine action, that is, that knowledge possesses coercive power over the will 
of its possessor. What the formula expresses is the assumption that there is 
no knowledge worth the name save that which is serviceable to the end 
antecedently determined by the will. This will to virtue, then, tacitly re- 
placing the intellectually unknowable absolute norm, claims as of right the 
conditions of its own fulfilment, inflicting upon others, under the name of 
“knowledge,” whatever opinion is required to validate its own ungrounded 
claim to authority. In reality, Kelsen asserts, “a pure and true knowledge” 
cannot serve as “the basis for virtue. The will as will to power, however, 
needs a iegitimatizati'on, and finds it in the idea that to master men means 
the same as to better them, to change them from evil to good. ... In con- 
sequence virtue must be transferable from master to mastered . . . must 
be knowledge, must be teachable.” And so the Socratic right to teach is 
justified.^^^ 

This Socratic identification of virtue and knowledge was taken over by 
Plato, but not, Kelsen tells us, without significant modification and enlarge- 
ment. Plato had emerged from the struggle with his own sense of unworthi- 
ness by the process, recorded in the Symposiujn^ of learning to accept both 
himself and the actual world as a mixture of good and evil capable of move- 
ment toward the ideal. Thus set free and strengthened, he rose to the full 
measure of his capacities, vastly exceeding, in emotional energy and in will 
to power, the “stunted” Socrates, who remained “stuck in pedagogy.” Plato, 
aspiring to the government of men, and umvilling to accept the positive law 
of the state as the ultimate political justice, adapted the Socratic formula 
“virtue is knowledge” to the purposes of a “preacher of justice ” and a 


“prophet of the ideal state.” ^ . »• , 

Some points in the argument thus far presented require our .mmed.a e 
attention. What must one say of Kelsen’s assertion that the Socrat.e formula 
“virtue is knowledge” is conceivably nothing more than an attempt to lay 


Kelsen, pp. 77-80. 


^Kelsen, pp 81-83. 
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the foundations of a dictatorship over the beliefs and actions of others? It 
would seem that Kelsen is so deeply entrenched in what may be called his 
positivistic voluntarism, his belief (if we understand him correctly) that 
virtue can be based only upon private acts of will, that he is simply incapable 
of imagining how an intelligent ancient could have believed knowledge alone 
capable of determining the will, unless because bis desire to dominate misled 
him. 

This plainly passes by the commonsense possibility that Socrates, at the 
beginning of his career, should have felt a genuine need of finding an ex- 
ternal rational ground for the guidance of his own conduct. In the historical 
circumstances this was precisely what was expectable of so intelligent a man. 
The sophists, by their claim to teach “virtue,” had already implied that virtue 
is a kind of knowledge. What could be more natural than the determination 
to find another kind of knowledge capable of validating “virtue” in the deep- 
est and highest sense, i.e., the improvement and perfection of the soul, which 
for Socrates was the highest good for man {Apology 29 D— E) ? And the 
knowledge under pursuit, as the ally and servitor of the soul’s interest, could 
be counted upon to move a will already committed to that sovereign good. 
Whether the hoped-for results of this quest should be put to any use beyond 
self-direction was an issue undetermined by anything in the quest itself and 
thus falls outside the import of the Socratic equation of virtue and knowledge. 
Even the teachability of the knowledge sought, assuming its discovery, had 
not been left for Socrates to assert. Our conclusion then must be that the 
Socratic search for a teachable knowledge which could underprop virtue, 
and the Platonic claim to have found it, arose as responses to the challenge 
of the intellectual environment, and were in their origin not dictated by the 
distinctive psychic structure of cither man; the identification of knowledge 
and virtue thus loses all value for the very purpose for which Kelsen has in- 
voked it. 

If, as seems to be the case, Kelsen is also maintaining that anyone who 
believes in the existence of objectively knowable moral truth has revealed 
the authoritarian structure of his soul, then one may say that Kelsen has the 
evidence of the greater part of history against him. Certainly this is true of 
Greek ethics, with its notoriously teleological character. Let us note two con- 
spicuous examples: Popper’s much-magnified individualist Antisthenes could 
on this theory be proved an authoritarian; and a like fate would overtake 
even the gentlest association of Epicurean friends, who, reclining on the 
tender grass, are fondly imagining that they have learned from the master 
of the Garden the knowledge of nature and of man in the light of which they 
pursue the true virtue of tranquillity. 

After expressing this major disagreement with Kelsen, we may begin to 
list our qualified agreements. Thai Socrates was no mere dutiful incarnation 
of the voice of God, hut was sustained in the exercise of his extraordinary 
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^erpr and ability by a lively enjoyment, is confirmed by all the evidence. 
Ooubtless, too, he welcomed the tribute of admiration, especially from the 
golden )oulh of tvhom Kelsen speaks, and valued the warmth and jollity of 
an occasional s>mposium. For Plato one could tabulate a suitably adjusted 
schedule of greater and lesser satisfactions which combined with the hope 
of furthering his more ideal aims to motivate the activities of his life. But 
these concessions do not require us to join Kelsen in finding Socrates’ pri- 
mary motivation in the pursuit of victory over other persons, or Plato’s in a 
fantasy of political power. Kelsen has in no way justified his selection of these 
as their respective dominant motives. If Kelsen’s choice is based upon the 
inadequacy of his psychological principles to supply a basis for the under- 
standing of personality other than self-interest or the operation of purely 
self-centered urges, we shall suggest at least a possible alternative below. 

On one important point we can emphatically assent to Kelsen’s view. This 
is his awareness that if Plato is to be convicted of dogmatically asserting the 
absolute validity of moral principles on the basis of which he was prepared 
to undertake the direction of other men’s lives, guiding them educationally 
or governing them, then Socrates must share to some extent in the con- 
demnation. For Kelsen has correctly seen that the thought of the one was 
hut a development and extension of the other’s. And the skepticism of Soc- 
rates, his refusal to admit that he possessed knowledge, must not he permitted 
to obscure either his constant presupposition that such knowledge can and 
must be found, or his fundamental afiirmation of principles already known to 
him, which he believed central to the conduct of life, both for himself and 
for other men, could they but be persuaded to adopt them. 

As corollary to this agreement with Kelsen, we may consent also to at- 
tribute to both Socrates and Plato the desire for dominance over men. But 


we must stipulate a use of the term “dominance” which Kelsen does not cen- 
trally intend, though on occasion his use approaches it. “To influence others 
helpfully and from a position of superior insight” is an approximation to 
what IS meant. Any one who considers himself able to help others, possessed 
of a point of view which it would benefit them to adopt, claims at least a 
limitea superiority; to make the effort to win them to its adoption is then 
to attempt domination. In this sense, Kelsen and Popper, despite their denial 
of objective validity to the moral values which they uphold, join with Socrates 
and Plato and the myriad other champions of significant human causes in a 
common motivation which we may hail as admirable while we deny that it 
is peculiar or abnormal. Plato, it is true, was willing at least in theory to go 
further and to assume responsibility for planning a community which should 
'exemplify the values which he honored. The degree of blame attaching to 
this willineness we shall later attempt to assess. _ . . 

But to complete our report of Kelsen’s argument: In further confirmation 
of hi thesis that Plato was dominated by the desire for poiier, Kelsen draiis 
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lor us the picture of Plato as a would-bc tyrant, on the dccpwt level of his 
personality fearing his own ruthless impulses should he attain power: the 
Callicles of the Gorgias is Plato’s symbol at once for Critias, whom he feared 
to become, and for his rejected inner self. Plato therefore in the Gordias re- 
nounced politics and chose philosophy But in the Republic, conditionally 
leversing his choice, he made passionate appeal to his native Athens to let 
him serve her as her ruler. And here he reveals naively his utter certainty 
of his own rightness, presupposing as self-evident his philosophy as the 
foundation of the state, and imagining himself as the only possible ruler, 
from above, over even the philosopher kings themselves. He shows no aware- 
ness of the difficulties in the way of the realization of the ideal state, for is 
not the uniquely qualified man at hand? Nor, once established, will it go to 
ruin, for he obscurely reveals his knowledge of the nuptial number. He even 
divulges to his intended proteges his proposal to lie to them for their own 
good and thereby unconsciously renders his own project unworkable,^^® 

In the PoUticus and the Laws, Kelsen discovers, if anything, clearer and 
more emphatic evidence of Plato’s hypertrophied will, declaring that Plato 
shows no recognition of the value for all men of freedom of personality, as 
such.^^’ And finally, the Syracusan experience is displayed as Plato’s vicarious 
adventure in political power, with Dion simultaneously in the characters of 
his inamorato and his other self. Thus we are shown, through Dion’s deteri- 
oration from philosophic ruler to red-handed tyrant, the calamities that must 
befall when the fantasies of Platonic philosophy become vested with actual 
political power.^^® 

We are now ready to consider Kelsen’s evaluation of Plato’s will to power 
as distinct from that of Socrates. We may be excused from further comment 
upon Kelsen’s presentation of the Symposium as marking a crisis and a turn- 
ing-point in the fever-chart of Plato’s self-condemnation, since we have al- 
ready given our reasons for doubting the correctness of Kelsen’s diagnosis 
of extreme homosexuality.'^® But in any case it remains to determine hoW 
far Kelsen can be followed in his conviction that Plato’s subsequent life and 
thought were basically directed by his “will to power.” 


Kelsen, pp. 89-94. 

Kelsen, pp. 94-103. 
pp. 103-105. 

Ibid., pp. 105-110. 

’‘*See pp. 1133. above. 

One point in Kelsen’s inteipretaUon 
of tbe Symposium bears directly on Plato’s 
supposed love of power, and may be men- 
tioned here. Kelsen maintains (pp. 76-77) 
that even in this dialogue, Plato makes **m- 
tensely personal avowal” of his passion for 
dominance by declaring, through the month 
of Socrates, that the noblest oSspring of the 
spiritual Eros are the proper ordering of 


states and households, and such achieve- 
ments as the laws of Solon and Lycurgus. 
Now, as the reader will see by reference to 
the dialogue (209) or to our p. 91 above, 
these spiritual products are said by Socrates 
to be attainable by souls which rise only to 
the level of the “lesser mysteries.” Above 
them (210-212 A) Plato sets the ascent tQ 
the vision of ideal Beauty and the true vir- 
tue and bliss which are the oBspring en- 
gendered thereby in the soul of the behold- 
er. In the Symposium, therefore, Plato ex- 
alts philosophy above power even such as 
Solon’s. By his failure to make this clear in 
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It is not wholly irrelevant to note a certain ambiguity — one might say 
“ambivalence” — in Kelsen’s evaluation of Plato’s supposed love of power. 
On the one hand there are indications of approval; it is the giovzid, as we 
have seen, of a contrast, to Plato’s advantage, between “the narrow confines 
of Paideia,” to which Socrates was restricted by his personal deficiencies, and 
“the wider realms of Politeia” in which alone Plato, whose “dimensions were 
greater in every respect,” could “gain his satisfaction.” Yet Kelsen also 
presents it as a distortion of personality resulting from a psychic malady, 
scarcely a trait worthy of commendation either in a philosopher or in a 
man. Combining these two views, we reach an apparent contradiction. Know- 
ing Plato’s defect, should not Kelsen in all reason have deplored any attempt 
on his part to pass from Paideia to Politeia? To escape contradiction, there 
is, as we see it, only one answer that Kelsen can give. He can say to Plato: 
“I approve only your aspiration to govern men; I deplore the assumption 
upon which you approach power, namely, that it is possible to know the good 
and to impart it from master to subject. Go ahead and rule, only don’t at- 
tempt to justify it in terms of ultimate human good.” 

To this we may reply on Plato’s behalf that to Plato a mandate to govern 
without commitment to a schedule of values would have appeared the equiva- 
lent of tyranny or unprincipled demagogy, and that he could only have re- 
garded Kelsen’s suggestion with pious horror. There is tragic irony in this 
situation, with its implication of radical disparity between two outlooks upon 
the responsibilities of power. We cannot attempt anything like an adequate 
account of the difficult problems to which it gives rise, though a little later 
we shall have something to say on the subject. But this collision of convic- 
tions makes clear how little justice one does to a political altitude like Plato’s, 
with its deepest roots in an ethical and metaphysical theory', when one attempts 
to measure it by a standard such as Kelscn’s, wliich is unable to do anything 
with Plato’s first principles save to reduce them to sj’mptoras of a psychic 
malady. 

No one need dispute Kelsen’s riglil to revive, with modern ps)cIioIogical 
improvements, the old idea that the clioracicr of Calliclcs in the Gorgias is 
in reality a portrait of Plato’s one-time paradigm, his undo Critias, and Iicncc 
(herein lies Kelsen’s innovation) a portrait of Plato’s rejected self. Such intui- 
tions, though from the nature of the case indemonstrable, arc enlivening and 
may be said to possess at least a species of analogical trutli. Tlic danger is 
that the vividness of the analog)' may so captivate the imagination as to 
efface the memor)' that the “self’ in question was fought against and re- 
jected, leaving only the impression that an intimate relation, perhaps cicn an 
identity, has been established between the real Plato and Ins suppo-ed ontithe- 


{tl«cu««ion ot PJato’s jraminp for poy- 
er. Kelson has represented *» ht^shesi in 
Plato’s regard that which Plato, on the con- 


trary, has exprwlr relegatfd to a h^rr 
plane of talar. 

*” Kelsen. pp- 
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sis. This is what wc found Kclscn doing with the picture of the tyrant in 
Republic IX, and most of what wc Avrolc in that context is applicable here. 
It is not sound to identify Plato with those of his characters whom he abhors, 
while neglecting his affinity for those, like the “apolitical” Socrates and the 
philosopher kings who unwillingly descend, whom he approves. 

The postulate that the real meaning of a psychologically emphatic rejec- 
tion is simply the rejector’s own basic attraction to the thing he denounces, 
leads to a choice of evils. For if it proves that all generous opposition, as, for 
example, to Hitler in our own day, rises out of an inner tendency to emulate 
a Hitler, still it does not help us to understand why, in a given person, this 
inner tendency is rejected and transformed into a force for good. Or if, by 
interpreting all a man’s strenuous rejections of evil into evidence of his kin- 
ship for this evil, it turns into hypocrisy or self-deception all his correspond- 
ing enthusiasms for good, it lea\cs us no excellence to be admired in any 
ardent soul and condemns us either to cynicism or to the admiration only 
of indifierence and stolidity. It appears Aviser to rise from these underground 
chambers and to argue that Plato in the Gorgias has shown not his suppressed 
longing for power, but his rejection of power misused, and that in the Re- 
public he has accepted not power, but poAver employed for approvablc ends. 
Again, as in the case of Eros, Kelsen has failed to observe that Plato has 
demonstrated tAVo species where Kelsen has seen only an ambivalence. 

That a man of Kelsen’s acknowledged acumen should have failed to re- 
spect the principle of perspective in literary art, may seem surprising, yet in 
his reading of the Republic he has been led — apparently by his zeal to pene- 
trate Plato’s hidden meaning — into just such an error, in more than one 
respect. In an obvious sense, Plato is of course present on his OAvn stage, 
sharing his every belief Avith the Socrates Avho is his mouthpiece. Granted, 
too, that Plato has endowed his philosopher kings Avith all the Avisdom he 
himself possesses ; granted even that in some sense they are, as Kelsen insists, 
a collective portrait of the artist (and we must add, of Socrates as Plato con- 
ceived him). Even so, Plato must not be conceived as one or more of the 
characters in his own play, knowing and doing all that he ascribes to them. 
Just as we have seen Popper assume that the Muses, Avhen they describe the 
nuptial number, reveal Plato’s own knoAvledge of its identity and use, so 
Kelsen makes the same unnecessary assumption that Plato is himself the 
Muses. Kelsen goes on to imagine that Plato has put himself on the examining 
hoard of those who select the future rulers and on the committee for con- 
trolling marriages; Plato has given himself, too, the task of telling the as- 
sembled citizens the myth of the metals. Is it so difficult to see that if the 
Republic Avas to be Avritten at all (and Plato Avas not the first to compose such 
a AVork,^®2 jjg ^yould have to describe the institutions of the ideal state? And 

Hippodamas and Phaleas, Plato’s tions, are discussed by Aristotle, Politics 11, 
predecessors in describing ideal constitu- 7, 1266 ff. 
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if it was to be vivid and delightful reading, the choice of an imaginary found- 
ing of the city in words,” by Socrates and his young companions, was a 
happy device, in line, moreover, with the common Greek practice in the estab- 
lishment of a colony. 

Given this approach, the fact that the city was to be absolutely ruled does 
not in the least affect the degree of authority assumed to be possessed by 
the framer of its constitution; for if Plato had set out to found a democracy, 
complete with a bill of rights, he could equally well in his book have imagined 
Socrates figuring as lawgiver, and could through him have enacted that its 
constitution should be held inviolate, particularly in this matter of civil lib- 
erties, thus arrogating to himself — or so it could be said — supreme au- 
thority over the otherwise all-powerful citizens; and in describing the conduct 
of this democratic government, Plato could be charged with imagining himself 
electing officials, handing down judgments, and making administrative de- 
cisions. By placing the government of his imaginary city in the hands of a 
small self-perpetuating minority, Plato does show his belief that such power 
would be beneficial, and to this extent proves himself able to sympathize with 
and to identify himself with absolute rulers. But why must we disregard, or 
with Popper, treat with scornful irony, his assertion that they will rule re- 
luctantly, in order to escape the evils of being ill-governed and because of 
the obligation imposed upon them by their rearing? For it is mere cynicism 
to deny that this is an integral part of the role wth which Plato sympathizes. 

It is true, as Kelsen says, that Plato believed an ideal state could he estab- 
lished only upon the assumptions basic to his own philosophy, and this we 
shall discuss below. But here we must ask the reader to note one further 
bUndness in Kelsen’s inteipretalion. If Plato’s failure to provide arvy realistic 
means of transition from actuality to his ideal state can be construed as his 
simple offer of himself to be its architect, and if, moreover, his open avowal 
of his proposal to use deceit for the good of its citizens can be interpreted 
as his naive and self-frustrating revelation of his dream of power, both can 
also be read as indications that Kelsen is mistaken in believing that Plato 
had any expectation of installing the Republic at Athens, with himself as its 
deceitful ruler. 

Kelsen’s strictures upon Plato’s political thinking and doing after the 
period of the Republic need little comment here. Of Plato’s relation to Dion 
we have had our say; how far the Politicus and Laivs justify Kelsen’s talk of 
“wilMess puppets” pulled about by a “godhke philosopher” is considered else- 
where in this book with reference to the method and aim of these two works 
and, in the case of the Laivs, to the social arrangements proposed; to the 


^In introducing the Politicus aa^^ex- 
pressing Plato’s reluctance to restrict “the 
truly wise, royal soereign . . . hy any kind 


of constitutional Ians” (Kelsen. pp. 

104), Kelsen has combined accuracy with 
misdirection. For while it is perfectly true 
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imputed motivation we shall shortly devote further attention. We may remark 
again that the semblance of will-lessness is imparled to the citirens described 
in these two dialogues largely by the c-xigcneics of their literary birth; as we 
observed in the case of the Republic, since Plato is writing a description of 
an ideal community in its cultural entirety, his general procedure must be to 
represent its members as abstract vehicles of his cultural ideal. lie does, sig- 
nificantly, explicitly recognize in the Lmvs (746 A) that no concrete persons 
could become such “citizens of wax” as he describes. We may enter one 
further objection: that Plato’s oppressiveness was “unexampled,” cither in 
the cruelty of the prescribed penalties for crime or, with reservations, in 
his religious enactments, may be doubted in the light of our discussion, 
on earlier pages, of Athenian practices,'®^ to which Kelsen seems to pay too 
little heed. 

In the course of the preceding discussion we touched now and again upon 
the edges of certain large assumptions that were serving our critics, appar- 
ently, as general grounds upon which their specific criticisms reposed. Let 
us deal more centrally with these, as perhaps the best immediate preface to 
our reading of Plato’s personality relevant to his claim to authority. The first 


that Plato urges such immunity for his ideal 
Statesman, it will be remembered from our 
discussion, p, 349, that this Statesman is 
rather a norm than a man, and that in his 
absence reliance must be placed upon the 
“second-best,” •which we found Plato so 
earnestly recommending to the Sicilians, 
government according to law. In other 
words, so far from constituting an endorse- 
ment of rule by the “free judgment” of an 
individual ruler, the Polilicus is preponder- 
antly a plea for a “government not of men 
but of laws,” a government into which Plato 
would recommend the introduction of as 
much genuine knowledge of political rela- 
tions as the community is able to procure. 
Kelsen, p. 103, has also fallen into the error 
which we have pointed out and attempted 
to set right in Popper’s case, in n. 133, 
page 462 above: when Plato declares the 
possessors of the science of kingship, and 
them alone, to be true kings, whether they 
rule or no, Kelsen supposes that Plato is 
simply asserting his own claim to rule, de- 
spite his unfortunate lack of present power, 
A conception arising out of another man’s 
thought (that of Socrates), inspired, more- 
over, by the highly impersonal ideal of 
framing logically adequate definitions, can 
hardly be simplified into a mere expression 


of inner urges. 

In earlier discussions of the Laws (pp> 
353, 464-465) we noted that the legisla- 
tive expert of that work, the Athenian 
Stranger, with whom Plato clearly •wishes 
to be identified, is not presented as omnis- 
cient or all powerful. We have acknowl- 
edged our dissatisfaction in the face of the 
overly regulative constitution he proposes 
(see also below, pp. 549f.). But we must 
also in fairness call attention to the provi- 
sions Plato has made for securing to his 
citizens personal participation in the com- 
munity and individual rights, mentioned 
elsewhere in this book, as follows: to vote 
and hold office (pp. 330-331, 514-515) ; to 
sh as judge (p. 525) ; to appeal unwelcome 
decisions (e.g., p. 534) ; to have the ra- 
tionale of the basic laws clearly and pub- 
licly explained (pp. 525-526) ; to hale 
offending officials into court (p. 561). 

“* See pp. 351f., 355f. The stringent 
criticisms directed by Bowra (see our note, 
p. 307 above) against the “ruthless punish- 
ment” and general repressiveness found in 
the Laws are in partial accord with Kelsen. 
We ask the reader to consider the rights 
and wrongs of Bowra’s case, also, in the 
light of these same pages in our text, and 
of pp. 550f. and 560f. below. 
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of Ihese assumptions figured in llic discussion of Plato’s conception of virtue 
and knowledge. It is tlie repudiation as logically untenable and even perni- 
cious of what wc shall call for convenience, “moral dogmatism,” or the belief 
that moral truth can be and has been in all essentials discovered, and that 
it is actually known to the person who proclaims it, for instance, to Plato. 
Must wc assent to this condemnation? 

For my part this is one of those questions best dealt with by contemplat- 
ing the results that would necessarily follow from assuming an affirmative 
answer. If moral dogmatism has always been the pernicious thing that our 
critics seem to see in it, which of the great ethical and religious systems would 
escape whipping? Tlic skeptics, rclatir'ists, and nihilists, and in addition the 
critical dualists of our own times, would alone remain as approvable movers 
of human history, against the dead weight and outright opposition of the 
proponents of other modes of thought. But this is to forget that man has 
struggled up the long trail of his cultural development almost always with 


““Popper’s o>i7» posilion of “criJical 
dualism,” or the "dualism of fads and de* 
cisions,” described on his pp. 60-d7, has 
already been mentioned, pp. 293 and 300. 
It involves the assertion that the moral life 
must rest upon free decisions, ba<ed upon 
a knowledge of facts but not derivable from 
them. Moral standards are creations im* 
posed upon nature, not derived from sup* 
posed facts such as "man’s spiritual nature” 
or the “will of God.” At the same time. 
Popper feels himself entitled to insist that 
the substance of these decisions Is by no 
means arbitrary; they are highly important 
choices, for the proper making of which 
“we are responsible”; further, they may be 
made with the aid of "faith,” and "because 
of your conviction that it is the right deci* 
sion for you to take” (p. 66). Since he has, 
thus, a foot in either camp. Popper has the 
not inconsiderable advantage of denouncing 
as a "spiritual naturalist” any particular 
disapproved thinker who believes it possible 
to know that certain ethical decisions are, 
or are not, in accord with man’s spiritual 
nature, while himself claiming at will the 
support of any religious believer who can 
be interpreted as grounding his firm belief 
upon an act of choice. 

But this tactical advantage is won at a 
cost; critical dualism, consistently main- 
tained, must abandon any claim to apply to 
basic moral decisions such predicates as 
“right” and “wrong,” and can attach no 
ethical meaning to talk of our “responsi- 
bility.” It reveals itself as impotent to con- 


demn the momentous “decisions” embodied 
in the collecliie actions of any group, e.g, 
the Germans under Hitler, except by appeal 
to other “decisions” for which no greater 
objective validity can consistently be 
claimed. In spite of Popper's dissociation 
of himself from the positivist position, it 
appears that an essential kinship remains. 
(For a recent instance of the positivist in- 
ability to condemn Hitlerism on grounds 
other than those of expediency, see Richard 
von Mises’ Positivism, 1951, pp. 338-339 
and 365-366.) The critical dualist asks us 
to abandon moral dogmatism in favor of a 
standpoint which, in spite of his good in- 
tentions, lends itself with equal facility to 
a high ethic of universal humanity, or to 
moral nihilism — if one so decides! Mean- 
while, an intermediate position (that to 
which the present writer adheres) can easi- 
ly drop from sight, a view well expressed 
and defended by Morris Cohen (Peason and 
Nature, 1931, pp 446-449), according to 
which we may assume an absolute norm and 
engage in active guest of it, while never- 
theless entering no dogmatic claim that at 
any stage of the inquiry we are in complete 
and final possession of it. 

Whoever wishes further exhibition of 
the contradictions latent in Popper’s ethical 
program should read pp. 469--471 in H. D. 
Aiken’s admirable review of the Open So- 
ciety and Its Enemies, 1947, to which our 
discussion would have been substantially 
indebted had it come earlier to our notice. 
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Unwilling to condone Plato’s claim to know, Popper has yet arranged a 
means of saving from the ranks of dogmatists and enlisting under his own 
banner two of the greatest moral teachers in the persons of Jesus and Socrates. 
But this cannot be justified. Socrates, as we have seen, was not a “critical 
dualist”; he did not declare that no faith can claim universal validity, but 
rather testified that the universal human values into which he had insight 
and for which he stood must take precedence over the values to which the 
Athenians had enacted that he should bow. His confession that he was unable 
to frame definitions of the virtues and specify their mutual relations must 


what we have been terming Plato’s moral 
dogmatism permitted him to estimate at its 
true worth their contribution to the life of 
Greece. 

Since Crete’s famous vindication of the 
sophists from the exaggerated collective 
condemnation of them that had so long re- 
mained the orthodox view, and for which 
Plato’s depiction of them was taken to 
constitute sufficient evidence, the sophists 
have had an almost uniformly “good press.” 
Their kinship at so many points to the in- 
terests and sympathies, and even prejudices, 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century liber- 
als, has won them many able and enthusi- 
astic vindicators, end out of an abundant 
literature has come genuine proof of their 
intelligence, their good will, and their fer- 
tile apergus and discoveries in many fields 
from grammar to sociology. But in conse- 
quence of this revision there has been a 
tendency to “while out” some of the blacker 
spots that really belong in the historical 
picture, with the further result of seemingly 
throwing out of focus the view taken of 
them by some of their less appreciative con- 
temporaries. It is thus that it has become 
difficult again, and for the opposite reason, 
to understand in its true light what now 
appears as Plato’s perverse failure to assign 
them a higher rating. 

What then can be fairly said of Plato’s 
justice in this matter? It cannot be denied 
that he has given them less than their due 
in some respects. Take Hippias: From the 
two dialogues that bear liis name, one car- 
ries away the impression — which may, in- 
deed, have had some basis in the character 
of the man — of a pretentious pedant, boast- 
ing of his universal proficiency in every 
art, craft, and science. But who would sus- 
pect that this msn, as the most authoritative 
contemporary opinion now holds (cf. Bur- 
net, Greek Philosophy, I, p- 118), was al«o 


a genuinely creative mathematician? It 
would be difficult, too, from the formal anal- 
ysis of the dialogue called the Sophist, to 
infer that any honest and intelligent thinker 
could be discovered in the group. 

On the other hand, this same Plato, we 
remember (cf. pp. 217, 294) , has credited to 
Protagoras in the dialogue of that name a 
myth of exquisite literary art, loaded with 
ideas many of which are impossible to dis- 
criminate from those that he has elsewhere 
advanced in all earnestness under his own 
name. And in the Theaetetus 152 £f., esp. 
166 ff., we have seen him generously offer- 
ing of his subtlest epistemological insights 
for the elaboration and defense against 
banal objections of the Protagorean rela- 
tivity, as a prerequisite to its fair evalua- 
tion. Notice, also, that Plato can show a 
respectful courtesy to Corgias, In the dia- 
logue of that name, 44&-460, and recognize 
the honorable intention behind ideas and 
practices to which he himself is thoroughly 
opposed, postponing their refutation until 
iheir consequences are presented patently 
and blatently by a disciple, Polus, for whom 
Plato holds no restraining respect. 

Furthermore, if we remind ourselves of 
some of the actually niinhstic doctrines pro- 
claimed by an Antiphon, or by a Polus and 
a Thrasymachus, we should have no diffi- 
culty in seeing how, to an ethical idealist 
such os Plato, it must have appeared man- 
datory to “crush the infamy" of “sophistry.” 

It becomes at least fully understandable 
also why Plato, who had inherited from 
Socrates the task of vindicating objective 
truth and goodness against subjective reJa- 
thism and cynical niiulism, should, in the 
heat of conflict, have been deficient in In* 
appreciation of tbe genuine merits of those 
whom he regarded coIJectircIy as Ibe enemy. 

*”See pp. 302-30J above, 03-637 be- 
low. 
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the assistance of guides for whom the goal toward which they pointed was 
good beyond the reach of doubt. As we have seen above, moral dogmatism 
was the anchor of the gentle but unyielding faith of Epicurus, in this respect 
at one with his Stoic rivals. In neither case can any evils he shown to have 
resulted from the certitude, apart from blindness to the excellences of other 
views, and in both cases it supplied a serviceable energy of conviction. If it 
is true that moral dogmatists lighted the fires of the Inquisition and sought 
to glorify God by repressing man in Calvin’s Geneva, it is no less true that 
moral dogmatists, some centuries later, were among the prime movers of the 
abolition of slavery. It is even true, despite the paradox, that the establish- 
ment of religious freedom itself was attained largely through the confident 
assertion that it was God’s will to be worshipped without constraint. And 
though one may deplore the errors, one must not ignore the immense con- 
tribution to the life of the spirit that has entered history through this often 
tragic door. What history might conceivably have been without intense con- 
victions about ultimate right and wrong is matter of conjecture, but these 
have been too deeply involved in the spiritual achievement of the race to 
justify any member of our species in treating them as aberrations which we 
might have dispensed with altogether, to our profit. 

Let us not lightly pass over the impoverishment to our heritage that a 
ban on moral dogmatism would entail. Consider the historic function of those 
preachers whose moral eloquence and sublimity have won for them the name 
of Prophet in the most exalted sense. They speak out of a burning conviction, 
for which dogmatism is almost too light a name, that through the channel 
of their being an absolute truth has been dispatched to mankind. Their mes- 
sage we tend today to translate out of a literal language that speaks of a just 
and merciful Jehovah into the more sophisticated language of projected moral 
ideals of justice and mercy, and in these terms even a convinced atheist can 
continue to honor them. But this is true only with a qualification which, we 
suggest, has equal relevance to Plato. We must assume that their dogmatic 
conviction was a measure of the energy of their devotion to an ideal truth, 
and not, primarily, an assertion of “how right I am.” They must be under- 
stood (to paraphrase an admirable dictum) as wishing to be on God’s side 
rather than merely claiming to have God on theirs. And to this end we see 
them flinging their whole heart and soul and mind into the momentous 
struggle. Just so, if in a less tempestuous and more philosophic key, and hence 
with more tolerance for opinions other than his own, did Plato testify to his 
faith in the spiritual ideal.^®® 


^ A fair measure of Plato’s way of deal* 
ing with doctrines which are in basic con* 
flict with his own is discoverable in his 
treatment of the sophists. We have earlier 
commented upon his outlook upon some of 


the best-known bearers of this name, e.ff** 
Protagoras, pp. 291-295, Hippias, pp- 58 
and 60, Gorgias, p. 432. Here we wish to 
make as clear as the still controversial 
character of the question will allow how far 
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vhat we have been terming PJato’s moral 
dogmalism permitted him to estimate at its 
true worth their contribution to the life of 
Greece. 

Since Grole’s famous vindication of the 
Sophists from the exaggerated collective 
condemnation of them that had so long re- 
mained the orthodox view, and for which 
Plato’s depiction of them was taken to 
constitute sufficient evidence, the sophists 
have had an almost uniformly "good press.” 
Their kinship st so many points to the in- 
terests and sympathies, and even prejudices, 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century liber- 
als, has won them many able and enthusi- 
astic vindicators, and out of an abundant 
literature has come genuine proof of their 
intelligence, their good will, and their fer- 
tile apergus and discoveries in many fields 
from grammar to sociology. But in conse- 
quence oi this revision there has been a 
tendency to “white out” some of the blacker 
spots that really belong in the historical 
picture, with the further result of seemingly 
throwing out of focus the view taken of 
them hy some of their less appreciative con- 
temporaries. It is thus that it has become 
difficult again, and for the opposite reason, 
to understand in its true light what now 
appears as Plato’s perverse failure to assign 
them a higher rating. 

What then can be fairly said of Plato’s 
justice in this matter? It cannot be denied 
that he has given them Jess than their due 
in some respects. Take Hippias: From the 
two dialogues that bear his name, one car- 
ries away the impression — which may, in- 
deed, have had some basis In the character 
of the man — of a pretentious pedant, boast- 
ing of his universal proficiency in every 
art, craft, and science. But who would sus- 
pect that this man, as the most authoritative 
contemporary opinion now holds (cf. Bar- 
net, Greek Philosophy, I, p. 118), was also 


a genuinely creative mathematician? It 
would be difficult, too, from the formal anal- 
ysis of the dialogue called the Sophist, to 
infer that any honest and intelligent thinker 
could be discovered in the group. 

On the other hand, this same Plato, we 
remember (cf. pp. 217, 294) , has credited to 
Protagoras in the dialogue of that name a 
myth of exquisite literary art, loaded with 
ideas many of which are impossible to dis- 
criminate from those that he has elsewhere 
advanced in all earnestness under his own 
name. And in the Theaetetus 152 ffi, esp. 
166 we have seen him generously offer- 
ing of his subtlest epistemological insights 
for the elaboration and defense against 
banal objections of the Protagorean rela- 
tivity, as a prerequisite to its fair evalua- 
tion. Notice, also, that Plato can show a 
respectful courtesy to Gorgias, in the dia- 
logue oi that name, 4Ab-460, and TBCogniie 
the honorable intention behind ideas and 
practices to which he himself is thoroughly 
opposed, postponing their refutation until 
their consequences are presented patently 
and blatently by a disciple, Polus, for whom 
Plato holds no restraining respect. 

Furthermore, if we remind ourselves of 
some of the actually nihilistic doctrines pro- 
claimed by an Antiphon, or by a Polus and 
a Thrasymachus, we should have no diffi- 
culty in seeing how, to an ethical idealist 
such as Plato, it must have appeared man- 
datory to “crush the infamy” of “sophistry.” 

It becomes at least fully understandable 
also why Plato, who had inherited from 
Socrates the task of vindicating objective 
truth and goodness against subjective rela- 
tivism and cynical nihilism, should, in the 
heat of conflict, have been deficient in his 
appreciation of the genuine meiils of those 
whom he regarded collectively as the enemy. 

*”See pp. 302-30-J above, 635-637 be- 
low. 
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not obscure the certainty with which he affirmed his knowledge of the 
basic values and goals of human life. 

That the founder of Christianity could he made to appear as a forerunner 
of “critical dualism,” one might have thought impossible, but Popper has 
given the impossibility a brief semblance of actuality by the apt choice of a 
quotation. He cites the familiar contrast between “Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time . . and “But I say unto you . . as in- 
dicative of the essential contrast between “mere formal obedience” and the 
voice of conscience.” That this contrast has a central place in the religious 
ethic of Jesus we take to be common ground to all interpreters. What is 
unwarranted, however, is the implication that in thus denying the authority 
of tradition, Jesus was disavowing a knowledge of the ground of human good 
in the will and law of God. There was, for Jesus, no suggestion of a dualism 
between “fact” and “norm” or “decision.” Nor is there any basis for the 
supposition that he regarded moral norms as in any sense created by human 
conscience. There is for him one Father whose will should be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven. And conscience, if we may employ a term absent from his 
vocabulary, was the opening of the inward eye to the seeing of God’s truth. 
If the sentiment quoted by Popper establishes the compatibility of the funda- 
mental position of critical dualism with Christianity, then it will do the same 
for Plato, who himself denounced the traditionally received beliefs on many 
a vital question and sought to win his hearers’ honest assent to his own 
newer insights. But these two equal errors will not correct each other. They 
merely prevent us from seeing what is basic, namely, that these two men 
were, each in his own way, affirming a prophetic message that fused value 
and truth. 

Speaking thus in behalf of those who have claimed a universal knowledge 
of good and evil, we do not mean to legislate for all future ages, or even to 
deny that certain enlightened thinkers of our time have shown that for them- 
selves, at least, and possibly for a certain number of our contemporaries, no 
loss in moral earnestness is entailed by their announced abandonment of all 
belief or “knowledge”; though it is the opinion of the present writer that 
so long as they continue, like Popper, to champion as right certain “deci- 
sions” and to denounce others with equal ardor, they have in effect changed 
rather the verbal form than the substance of certainty, and are equally in- 
volved with the dogmatists in passing judgment upon the acts and opinions 
of others. Such persons are surely within their rights, and are even, one may 
behcve, performing a service by thus attempting to find a philosophic base 
for proclaiming new charters of freedom for mankind. But they are serving 
no good end by writing their program into history and asking us to condemn 
all our other spiritual guides for the fault of claiming knowledge. 

But it is quite possible that Popper and Kelsen will object that they have 
not condemned all certainty in all ages, and will assent to the proposition 
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that some forms of moral dogmatism have, in times comfortably remote, made 
contribution to human progress. They would, however, one is very sure, 
stoutly deny that in any age a moral dogmatism can retain anything of human 
^vorth when combined, as they see Plato combining it, with the attempt to 
“compel them to come in.” And in this denial they would as certainly be 
sustained by the convictions of a large part of the liberal world. Must we then 
agree that Plato shall suffer condemnation as the enemy of freedom of con- 
science? Yes, with a large proviso. Plato was wrong, and has exemplified 
here that intolerance of which we spoke above, which Whitehead has called 
“the besetting sin of moral fervour.” In extenuation, it can be said that 
Plato had not lived through the centuries intervening between him and our- 
selves, and was insufficiently aware of the futility of attempts to enforce opin- 
ion and of the horrors to which they lead; that he required under penalty 
of the law the acceptance of only a minimum religious creed, hardly more 
than that expected by John Locke in his establishment of the minimum limita- 
tions upon religious toleration; that he was indeed too hopeful of the pow- 
ers of example, precept, and rational argument, but that he envisaged no use 
of cruelties, such as were used against heretics in mediaeval times. As we 
have earlier argued, nothing in his Socralic heritage had put his feet firmly 
on the road leading to a tolerance permissive of all beliefs. And finally, in 
rejecting the usual Athenian inattention to what a man believed, so long 
as his actions conformed to the civic requirements, Plato may well have felt 
that he was correcting a blindness in the Athenian outlook which had failed to 
observe with sufficient clarity that acts arise from beliefs and that good citi- 
zenship cannot be manufactured out of nihilism and indifference, nor mutual 
loyalty out of creeds which lead to radically different ideals of conduct. This 
problem shifts its locus, but in our day as in Plato’s finds no simple solution; 
witness Popper’s own sanctioning land ours) of the use of force against 
active advocates of the totalitarian overthrow of freedom. We can and should 
see Plato’s error, therefore, and condemn his proposal, but we need not see 
it as evidence of depravity or special tyrannousness, or because of it fail 
to see the moral fervor from which it grew. 

A third position open to Plato’s attackers is that taken by Kelsen, namely: 
that the particular form of moral dogmatism which affirms the immediate 
identity of knowledge and virtue is inevitably more oppressive than those 
forms which admit the int erposition of the will between belief and act, since 

^Adventures of Ideas, p. 63. 

“*This statement is not designed to ob- 
scure the overwhelmingly liberal character 
of I.ocke’s ideal of religious toleration, the 
freedom he would grant (and Plato would 
not) to the various modes of worship, and 
his deprecation of ecclesiastical sanctions 
Beyond the gentle exercise of excommuni- 
cation. Yet he states in terms that atheists 


are not at all to be tolerated,' averring 
that **the taking away of God, though but 
even in thought, dis«oIves all” (A Letter 
concerning Toleration (1689), Oxford, 
1946, p. 156). 

will be remembered ibai we have 
discussed the Athenian attitude toward 
religious di’scnlers on pp 316f and 35>- 
358. 
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especially if it is made the foundation of government, it must attempt to con- 
trol men’s minds. This contention is not merely a challenge to Socrates and 
Plato; it is equivalent to the assertion that no member of the Socratic family 
could have supplied an adequate basis for a constitution for the reason that 
the entire line of ethicists, Antisthenes and Aristippus, no less than Zeno and 
Epicurus, busied themselves with ingenious transformations of the equation 
“V-K.” Nor is it true that governments based on other ethical theories would 
be automatically precluded from inquiry into the inner recesses of men’s 
minds; for the identification of virtue Avith faith or right opinion, or Avith 
the good Avill, could equally Avell appear to justify an attempt to control the 
source of action rather than merely to regulate action itself. No, the sources 
of Plato’s error must be sought elseAvhere, as Ave have suggested above. And 
before leaving this topic, Ave may call attention to the tolerant and univ'ersalistic 
implications Avhich underlie this definition of virtue in terms of knoAvledge, 
springing as it does from the Socratic faith in the native affinity of men to 
reason and the good. Such virtue is not dependent on the privilege of birth or 
special divine favor, oAves no allegiance to unexamined custom, and is com- 
municable from man to man by the gentle suasions of discourse. If any moral 
dogmatism is to supply a basis for government, this Avould appear to be among 
the best. 


position Avhich Popper has implicitly taken, in 
which the moral dogmatism of an ancient thinker, though per je undesirable, 
w regarded as venial or damnable, according to the company it keeps. Thus 
justify his acceptance of the moral dogmatism of Antisthenes 
or Cl amas, Avhile rejecting Plato’s, Avhich he sees as a defense of totalitar- 
ian oppression. To this we must reply : it is granted that moral dogmatism 
r ^ intensity the evils in any evil program to Avhich it is 

app le . But unless all our doctrine is vain, the Platonic program as a Avhole 
can scarcely be so described. When Plato is being most dogmatic, he is com- 
monly declaring a rational faith Avhich makes human excellence independ- 
ent of race or time or social class, which sets the same divine law over all 
mankind and seeks only to discover that good end which the universe sub- 
serves and man can join in serving. If Plato also taught some doctrines we 
cannot accept, shall his moral certainty still be utterly condemned? 


One other large and dubious assumption seems to underlie the criticism 
offered by Kelsen and Popper of Plato’s claim to authoritative knowledge, 
namely: the tacit postulate that one is entitled to pass directly from the de- 
tection of abnormalities and distortions in the personality of a thinker to the 
condemnation of his thought.»« In its most general form this raises the truly 


Kelsen has put on record (p 6) his 
repudiation of this procedure, which, how- 
ever, he ignores in his own subsequent ar- 


gument, as we have noted in his deflation 
of the Socratic-Platonic equation of virtue 
and knowledge into a mere “pretext” (page 
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abysmal question of the value relation between the psychic structure of a 
philosopher and the quality of his ideas and beliefs. Are the two things in- 
dependent of each other in such fashion as to permit the coexistence in a 
given thinker of bad,” that is, abnormal or pathological motivation, and 
“good,” that is, philosophically valuable doctrines? Or, excluding as ob- 
viously -untenable both this and its extreme opposite, must we hold that some 
degree of distortion of a man’s personality will appear inevitably as an equiv- 
alent disfigurement in the substance of the thought? 

The situation recalls our mention at the beginning of our discussion in 
Chapter 4 of Plato’s alleged defects of mind and character, of the world’s 
demand that moral teachers shall themselves be morally admirable. We are 
now encountering a far more extreme demand laid upon the philosopher, who 
is expected to be a veritable Caesar’s wife, above not only “crime” but “sus- 
picion.” An instructive parallel may be found in the various attempts to in- 
terpret the Christian gospel as the product of a disordered — hysterical — 
perhaps homosexual — what-you-will mentality, attempts to which one of the 
Platonic detractors has lent some support.*®^ These researches have uniformly 
failed to cast doubt upon the value of the Christian message, and the chief 
cause of the failure is applicable, in essence, if less flamboyantly, to Plato: 

It is very difBcult to believe that a distorted personality is capable of preach- 
ing a Sermon on the Mount or composing the ten books of the Republic^ if 
these are rightly interpreted,* and if by any chance one has finally succeeded 
in believing this, he confronts the new and equal difficulty of believing that 
what has achieved so remarkable a result is rightly to be classified as a dis- 
ordered personality, or must accept the paradox that disordered personalities 
ate among the highest human goods. Thus, whether or not Plato had delu- 
sions of personal grandeur, or suffered from a pathological desire to domi- 
nate, his message must be construed in the terms in which he has himself 
stated it; we must hold him responsible for those and only those ideas to 
which he stood philosophically committed. In so far as this message is then 
found to be promolive or destructive of what we believe to be humanly or 
divinely good, we may say that the personality which sustained it and made 
it possible was to this degree and for these purposes good or bad. Whoever 
refuses to accord primacy to the doctrines as against the personality of a 
given thinker may find himself in the embarrassing situation of the critics in 
Fannfs First Play, unable to pass judgment on the quality of the piece until 
they know who has written it. 

But we cannot leave this complex relationship between mental peculiar- 
ities and philosophical achievement without some indication of their positive 


85) for that excessive urge to dominate 
which he sees arising out of the peculiarities 
of each man’s Eros. 

‘^Kelsen, as we have remarked on p. 


102 above, appears to see in Jesus psjchic 
abnormalities simi/ar to those vehich he de- 
tects in Plato 
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correlation. In spite of our denial of any simple relationship between the most 
distorted, even the “sick” personality, and the value of ideas, ive would not 
deny that the thinker’s personality is one factor in determining the content 
of his thought, and that distortion in the one will tend to introduce altera- 
tions in the other. This influence, however, will inevitably be intricately com- 
bined with the familiar effects of cultural environment, historical events 
within his experience, all the accidents of his biography, and the juncture in 
the history of thought at which he reaches reflective maturity. Various per- 
sonality traits may hinder or further the logical working out of his premises, 
as we have seen in Plato’s case, for example, in the barrier posed by his in- 
tellectuality and personal aloofness to his understanding of the common man, 
and on the other hand, in the urgency of his desire to bring the full benefit of 
Socratic insight to the service of his fellows. 

Some help toward measuring Plato by an appropriate psychological stand- 
ard may be found in Herzberg’s thoughtful study, in which the psychic 
structures of thirty “kings of philosophic thought” throughout the centuries 
were investigated and compared, to the end of determining what mental 
characteristics form the common basic equipment for major contributors to 
the history of thought. One need not accept the radical “psychologism” of 
this author, according to whom the approvable function of philosophy is its 
contribution to mental health, providing, as it does, an outlet for inhibited 
impulses, an escape from “harsh and intractable reality” into a “painless” 
and “satisfying world,” and a creative satisfaction in achieving and express- 
ing so imposing a system of ideas. Nor need we accept entire his treatment 
of Plato, whom he sees as a homosexual and depicts in the light of the 
exceedingly doubtful Second Letter, which he believes to be genuine, as a 
highly inhibited, even an absurdly timid person; fortunately, for most of 
the others among his philosophers, more dependable data were available. Herz- 
herg’s general conclusions, grounded upon the broad base of a dispassionate 
survey, remind us powerfully of the fact that within our Western culture, at 
least, the most fruitful philosophic results more often than not appear as the 
outcome of tormented mental processes. In most of these philosophers Herz- 
berg believes it possible to demonstrate the presence of powerful impulses 
held in check by equally poiverful inhibitions which, by the mechanism of 
sublimation, he supposes to have supplied the indispensable energy; and 
in all cases, he believes, some degree of rebellion against authority, as em- 
bodied in traditional belief, has driven its possessors to enunciate their novel 
doctrines. Through it all, he has directed our attention to the intricate trans- 
mutation of initially “bad” into terminally good qualities. On this view, then, 

Psychology of Philosophers, by a homosexual by interpreting in this sense 
Alexander Ilerxberg. 1929. the findings of Wilamowitz; cf. our n. 103, 

pp. 68, 140. Herzherg would p. 114. 
seem to have reached his view of Plato as 
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if we find in Plato something other than the serenity of the phantom hero of 
a textbook on mental hygiene, we need not be shocked into mid surmises 
as to his hidden and unwholesome purposes. We are left, if we so desire and 
if sufiGcient data can be had, to search a little more deeply into the sources of 
his tensions, and to remember that the great thinker is commonly one who 
has paid a 'great price for the message which he holds out to us. These con- 
siderations may then keep us from doing Plato perhaps the greatest injury 
that can be offered any thinker; to ignore what he has sought to say to us, 
in our zeal to prove that its meaning must be sought on the level not of 
validity but of pathology. 


In an early chapter we offered a brief vita Platonis restricted to the ex- 
ternal facts of his career. We need now to supplement that account by de- 
scribing a conceivable structure of personality traits and purposes under- 
lying his attitude to power and authoritative knowledge, using as a criterion 
in selecting our material our best notion of what a contemporary psychologist 
of personality would wish to know and would be willing to credit. In view of 
our rebukes to the detractors for their audacity in drawing maximal conclu- 
sions from minimal data, be it hereby known that no apodictic certainty for 
any of the conclusions reached in the following section is claimed, and that 
the purpose of this section is to show that the hypotheses of the detractors 
are by no means the only construction that can be put upon the “facts of the 
case.” In other words, the implicit challenge to accept these damaging inter- 
pretations or provide a better is hereinafter accepted. And since the challenge 
cannot be met without attempting to construe the meager facts concerning 
Plato’s life into a rounded conception of his personality, we are constrained 
to enter upon that dark and slippery ground. We shall be as economical as 
possible in drawing support from conjecture, but we shall not hesitate in 
the circumstances to make use of probabilities, properly labeled. 

But before beginning our psychograph, we must pause to describe a cer- 
tain complex of character traits to which under the title of the authoritarian 
personality” the Zeitgeist of our era has devoted anxious attention. The 
relevance of this semiclinical personality pattern to the understanding of 
Plato is a problem upon which our psychological portrait may hope to shed 
a little light. That Plato exemplifies this pattern none of our detractors has 
formally charged, but both Kelson and Popper have employed concepts 
trenching closely upon it, and it is quite possible that at this yer)' moment 
some indignant person is composing an article on authoritarianism in winch 
Plato is shown os its original avatar. Wc wish, therefore, to include this com- 
plaint against Plato, entered collectively in the name of the twcnliclh centu^. 
and herewith submit two descriptions of the “disease, abbreuated from the 


contemporary literature. 

Fromm has described the “authoritarian. 


or whnl he more horrendously 
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calls the “sado-masochistic” personality, as characterized by the desire to 
dominate others so completely as to deprive them of all independence and 
simultaneously to submit to a power overwhelmingly stronger than oneself. 

He implies that in those individuals who emerge as leaders, and who display 
this disposition in its extremer forms, it arises typically from suppressed re- 
sentment and fear of a too strict and threatening parent or parent-substitute.^® 
The authoritarian believes that man’s destiny is determined by inexorable 
forces beyond his control; it is even said that all worship of any power outside 
the individual self is akin to authoritarianism, though worship of a forgiving 
God and belief in man’s fundamental 'goodness and freedom of will mitigate 
this type of submission.'®^ The authoritarian hates the powerless, whom he 
desires to attack; he rationalizes his hatred by declaring them to be basically 
inferior and by imagining them as humiliated. He also hates himself, par- 
ticularly his own appetites, and can therefore not love others.'®® His nature 
is made clearer by contrast with the truly free, confident, and spontaneous 
individual, who, as Fromm paints him, can be known by his faith that man 
can direct his own fate, by his self-activity in work, and by his love and sense 
of duty toward others, whom he regards as his equals and whose independ- 
ence he wishes to preserve. He may still wish to guide others, but only as a 
teacher, whose aim it is to benefit them and to help them become, like him- 
self, independent beings.'®® 

In a short discussion of the same theme, Murphy '®' lists the processes 
whereby he conceives the authoritarian personality to be produced; he notes 
(1) an overdependence, carried into adulthood, upon parental attitudes re- 
garding right and wrong; (2) an identifying attachment to the parent 
“anchored” primarily upon his aspect as lawgiver, at the cost of his affection- 
ate and comradely aspects; (3) compensation for some initial damage to the 
self-esteem by a perpetual attempt to see oneself as admirable, resulting in 
excessive attachment to socially approved norms; (4) and- (5), the develop- 
ment of a persistent adoring attitude towards rules as ends in themselves, and 
a naive moral realism, in accord with which “rightness” and “wrongness” 
are attached simply to definite actions, these two traits serving as means of 
achieving and justifying “petty and major despotisms” over others. 

In contrast to these two pictures of unwholesome domination, we may 
quote briefly from the psychiatrist Schilder, who is describing the psycholog- 
ical essence of the parental impulse itself. He sees the emotional basis of par- 
enthood as having been acquired by each successive generation through 
identification with the attitudes of its o^vn parents, and as essentially the wish 

Fromm, Erich, Escape from F reedom, Ibid., pp. 89. 96. 115-117 168 

' '"Fromm, /6iU, pp. 97. 157, 164-166, 

/ bid , pp. 65-66. 261-263. 

**‘/6i£f., pp. 69, 73, 170-172, 174, 265- Gardner Murphy, Personahtr, 1947, 

267. pp. 857-865. 
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“to experience not only love but also power” over another person. “The ivish 
to have a child” is in both men and women, “the wish to create something 
going out from themselves, something which has a life of its own yet remains 
a part of the parent. We need an outer world, we want to have power o\er 
this outer world, we want to recreate this world into its true self, but this 
projected self should be better adjusted to reality than we ourselves are.”^**® 
This benevolent and necessary “authoritarianism” is another altitude which 
we shall find reason to recognize as akin to Plato’s own. 

As an initial contribution to the determination of Plato’s personality, wc 
may say very confidently, the dicebox of heredity had seen to it that from the 
start the boy Plato should be isolated somewhat from his playfellows, set 
apart as an exceptional individual both in his own awareness and in theirs 
by his possession of an enormously able mind. Furthermore, two traits in 
the personality of the mature Plato are so insistently visible in the dialogues 
as to drive us to the conclusion that they rest upon a psychic structure estab' 
lished in his early age. These are an uncompromising demand upon himself 
and others, for the realization of a high, even rigorous, standard of moral 
excellence, and tempering the austerity of this ideal, a deep concern, no ^vhit 
diminished by the infrequency of Us sentimental expression, a truly paternal 
impulse, to champion against injustice, and to enlighten and direct to their 
real good and well*being all members of the human family within reach of 
his voice. These qualities may well have originated from the idealized image 
of his father, whom he early lost, or of some other authoritative and pro* 
tective male member of his primary group, to whom he was attached in bonds 
of affectionate and quasi'filial intimacy, and who set for him that exacting 
standard of achievement which he presently made his own. 

It has sometimes been suggested that a close affinity exists between Plato’s 
“father image” and his conception of the divine; Kehen, for example, has 
spoken of Plato’s idea of the Good in the Republic as an exalted s>mbol for 
the dead Ariston.'®'’ In so far as this connection is accepted, it can be made 
to yield an interesting reflection from the celestial back to the terrestrial par* 
ent. For in the TiVnaeiw, as we have seen, Plato speaks of a Maker and 
Father of this Universe” who “was good . . . and . . . dc'^ired that alf 
should be, so far as possible, like unto him^'cir’ (28 B, 29 E), and wbo Ii) 
“intelligent persuasion” induced blind Kccc*=sit} to bring “to the bc<l end the 
most part of the things coming into being” (48 A).'’® Nor does the Pfatonic 
Form of the Good operate despotically, but rather h) force of its own «i.rendor 
and loveliness it compels the love of the beholder {Republic 517 B-C, 508 
E-509 A, Phaedrus 250 D). Surcl>, if an>tlnng of the suggested connotation 


’"Paul Schihtfr, Goafs and Desirrs of 
Man, 1912. pp 176-178 
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is valid, we have here evidence that the father-figure whom Plato revered was 
no such stern task-master as the father-figure of the supposedly typieal au- 
thoritarian has the logical duty to he. 

These assumptions would throw light upon a much disputed region of 
Plato’s personality. The high standard he had set for himself, reenforcing the 
isolating tendeney of his exceptional intelligence, would be sufficient to ac- 
count for that mixture of a clear consciousness of his own superiority with 
doubt of his acceptance by others, that ambivalent attitude toward social 
approval, and that sense of tension and struggle in the control of his passions, 
to explain which Kelsen has superfluously invoked his hypothesis of Plato’s 
extreme homosexuality.^'^^ On the positive side, the supporting relationship 
with his father or father-substitute, and the protective affection and approba- 
tion that he probably enjoyed in addition from mother and nurse, brothers 
and cousins, supplied him with the key to understanding the value of intimate 
human relationships, while providing him with a firm basis of inner self- 
confidence. Not improbably, his membership in a close-knit wider kinship 
group, with which he gladly identified himself, taught him to feel the worth 
of solidarity. His self-confidence would be further enhanced by his good 
physique, and, as his awareness grew, by the pleasant discovery of his family’s 
prestige and of the honors and advantages conferred by full Athenian citizen- 
ship. 

With our hypothetical psychologist closely in view, we may now change 
our tactics, and carry forward our attempt to account for major strands in 
Plato s adult personality by distinguishing the several “identifications” with 
other persons or with social “roles” which he seems to have made during his 
formative years, and which were not sloughed off almost without trace (like 
the schoolboy role, for example) as the years passed. The first of these, the 
identification with the father, or protective and authoritative older relative, 
we have already discussed, but we shall return to it because of its para- 
mountcy: on our assumption, it was permanent, and it stood in close, sup- 
porting relationship to major elements of his personality which were later 
to be added. 


Three other identifications will claim our attention, of which the first was 
Plato s self-assimilation not so much to a particular person as to a composite 
Euphues” role. In spite of its misleading association 
with the Elizabethan master of “conceits,” I venture to employ this name not 
only because Plato had a special fondness for it, but because he applies it in 
the Republic to those young men whose joint excellence of mind and body 
set them apart ns uniquely qualified to undertake, after rigorous training, the 


It is not doubted that Plato experi- 
enced homosexual emotion. But it will be 
remembered that Kelsen saw in him a de- 
gree of homosexuality far in excess of that 


which was accepted among Athenians of 
Plato’s social group, and this we have shown 
to he unproved. 
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high function of intellectual and moral direction in the ideal state, or to take 
an important part in the affairs of any properly conducted city. Alcibiades 
is all but named {Republic 494 B) as a manque instance of a Euphues, a born 
philosopher, distinguished by ^*quickness in learning, memory, courage and 
magnificence.” Such a one, “even as a boy . . . will take the lead in all 
things, especially if the nature of his body matches the soul.” We may note, 
from its similarity to tvhat was later to be Plato's own case, the fact that “his 
kinsmen and fellow citizens , . . will desire ... to make use of hint when 
he is older for their own affairs.” It is from among the small number of such 
natures as these (495 B) that “those spring who do the greatest harm to com* 
munities and individuals, and the greatest good when the stream chances to 
be turned in that direction.” 

As it stands, this description is an indispensable part of the structure of 
the Republic; has it corresponding significance as a reflection of a stage in 
the development of its author’s personality? In order to elicit meaning of 
this sort from the Alcibiades passage, we must remember first that Alcibiades 
for Plato was no abstract example introduced into a formal exposition of 
the qualities expectable in a potential philosopher. He was rather a memory 
of one whom at an impressionable age Plato had doubtless seen in the flesh, 
and with whom he may also have conversed. Apart from the bond of social 
class, he was related to Plato as an older one*time pupil of his admired teacher 
Socrates and as a fellow pupil, friend, and associate of Plato’s uncle, Critias. 
We remember bow vividly Plato in the Symposium has depicted Alcibiades 
as still a wavering follower, “faithful in his fashion” to the Socratic ideal. 
The intensity of the later report argues that the rise and fall of this brilliant 
but ultimately lost leader had deeply moved the young Plato. Had it also 
held up before him in his earlier years a role which, with certain alterations 
and improvements in the acting, he felt himself qualified to play? It is not 
possible to answer this question with a categorical “yes,” but 1 think this is 
one of the points at which a limited display of audacity is in order. If ever 
a gifted and imaginative boy had set before him materials for his heroic and 
tragic imagination to elaborate into an example of conjoint imitation and 
warning, the conditions were here fulfilled, and the common relation to 
Socrates would have facilitated identification. It is at least a colorful b>- 
pothesis that the example of Alcibiades had inspired Plato with the short- 
lived hope of succeeding where Alcibiades had failed as llic follower of Soc- 
rates in politics, the statesman who should reestablish the ancient dignity o 
Athens on a new and unshakable base of philosophic knoivlcdge, and should 
set before the world the example of her virtuous greatness. 

But Alcibiades, if the “shiningest,” was not the only embodiment ot tins 
role. There was also that other tragic failure, the much disputed, two-valu 


Shore) *8 translation, Locb Library. 
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near relation, also a Socratic in his earlier time, Critias. How much of a Eu- 
phues was he, and could he also have served Plato as model for any identifi- 
able part of his personality? From what was said in an earlier discussion, it 
will be remembered that at least until after the period of his life represented 
in the Charmides and in the ProtagoraSy Critias possessed an unblemished, 
even enviable record as man of intellect and artistic talent, combined with 
social facility and political promise. In the former character he might well 
have dazzled his young nephew by the profusion of Ms gifts: poet, play- 
wright, even philosopher, with a theory of time and of knowledge and an 
interest in the comparative anatomy of constitutions. And that this man was, 
during the years in question, the pupil and familiar of the revered Socrates, 
must have appeared to his youthful admirer the final seal of moral validation. 
Ardent, energetic, unquestionably intelligent, supposedly high-principled, and 
no doubt of handsome presence, Critias, it thus appears, would have merited 
a high rating on the Platonic scale as a Euphues. 


We must now turn over the medallion to consider its tarnished side, which 
is fully as revealing to the student of Plato’s personality as the obverse. For 
if in the Critias we have considered thus far, Plato found reenforcing allure- 
ment toward the role and goal of man of thought, of letters, of high principle, 
and of action, it was quite as clearly the Critias of 404 who gave Plato, at 
the very threshold of his political career, his best reasons for not entering 
upon it. A man of Plato’s moral commitments could find no compromise 
with the regime of the Thirty, or with any of its surviving supporters; nor 
j t.* principled opposition to democracy as it existed at Athens 

family affiliations, have been either a willing or a welcome 
addition to the ranks of the restored democrats. 

t momentous identification had, even before the debacle 

01 the Ihirty, achieved lodgment in the personality of a Plato then approach- 
ing h.s ‘wraty-fifth year. It would not be difficult to argue (as Kelsen has 
done) that the first psychic gift of Socrates to his young pupil was 
hat of a second father image.” extending its warmth and protection to him, 
m its hr 1 T -bmit themselves 

hLc 1 *^ ' importance of moral excellence. 

with re asT'-h 7" ‘“g “ft-, vibrate 
, -nv.oho„_ln whom reason was quietly at work in 

of whirl h P>“y. the sake 

wel rxl a renunciation 

uell expressed m he trad.t.onal story of his burning of his tragedies after 

meefng Socrates. Legend m.ght also have reported further symbolical burn- 
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ings; for if he was to make himself fully one with this admired teacher, he 
must disavow the elements of self-claim so conspicuously contained in the 
Euphues role as enacted by Alcibiades and Critias: he could never share 
their elegant skepticism, or emulate such self-indulgence as was inseparable 
from their way of life. Furthermore, Socrates, in striking contrast to these 
young aristocrats and to Plato’s father as well, was a commoner. To this fact 
Plato may well owe much of his success in purging his human ideal of irrele- 
vant pomp and circumstance and in reaching the Euphues conception as we 
see it in the Republic^ that of a man well-endowed, not well supplied with 
noble or wealthy ancestors. 

The death of Socrates was the decisive event which at once indened to 
a chasm the gap between Plato and the Athenian democracy, and thrust upon 
him the duty of preserving and strengthening the memory, of spreading and 
confirming the doctrine of this “justesl man of his time.” This is the birth 
of that double star which Emerson thought it beyond the power of the critical 
telescope to separate, the combined role of Plato-Socrales, which consolidated 
all the elements in his previous experience not in conflict with the new aim, 
and provided full scope for all his rich endowment. 

We have spoken in an earlier chapter of one other life-long object of 
Plato’s imitative regard, his revered ancestor Solon. As Plato’s life advanced, 
it is fair to say that he came more and more closely under the Solonian in- 
fluence. For in his two most monumental works, and we may add, for good 
measure, the Politicus, Plato was enacting, ideally, the role of legislator, and 
for the reasons earlier given, it can be stated that in large part the great 
prototype that inspired him was that of the Athenian lawgiver and poet who 
sought justice and civic harmony before all else, and expresssed this quest 
in memorable and persuasive literary form. 

While it is not contended that the complete Plato can he conjured out of 
the psychic constituents thus far suggested, we do submit with some little 
confidence that our hypothetical construction comports well with the great 
problems with which he chose to concern himself and the solutions with which 
he stood content. But if our fundamental contention is right, Plato s person- 
ality, no matter how completely we might be able to delineate it, cannot he 
looked to as the exhaustive source of the Platonic message, which contains 


elements derived from many objective sources; and to these we now turn. 

We must first remind ourselves of those features of the Athenian environ- 
ment that left their mark upon Plato’s mind, setting problems and establishing 
the orbit within which his ethical and political thought was to move. After 
every allowance has been made for Athens’ great cultural and political achieve- 
ments, there were grave defects objectively present in Athenian society. 
During his most plastic years, from boyhood to early maturity, Plato had seen 


See pp- 262 and 331—332. 
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little else than war and civic convulsions, bitter fruit that might well have 
appeared to him to reveal unsoundness at the heart of the tree — the Peri* 
clean and post-Periclean democracy — upon which they had grown.^"^® Nor 
did the fourth century, as it advanced, confute this opinion. The restored 
democracy, it is true, for a time followed more cautious and enlightened in* 
lemational policies, but the passion for imperial domination was destined to 
show itself again when opportunity offered. The utter discrediting of the 
extreme oligarchic faction had produced a general agreement to let the 
constitution stand, in the main, unaltered, as the sole alternative to civic 
chaos; but again, so great was the jealousy of the demos to preserve its every 
prerogative, that even moderate reforms could not be proposed without 
extreme danger to the proponent. The irresponsible power of the orators 
at the Assembly and in the courts remained at least as great as it had been 
at the time of Cleon, and was often exercised to seek the banishment or death 
of political opponents, however meritorious their record of service to the 


state, or was employed simply for purposes of extortion. Small wonder that 
cynical antimoralism still had its advocates and practitioners, and that a pru- 
dent regard for personal safety and survival remained necessary equipment 
for any man in public life, to the detriment of civic harmony and devotion to 
the common good. And the unity of the Hellenic world, in defiance of the 
sacred bond of kinship and shared cultural and religious tradition, continued 
to be sundered by recurrent and unrestricted wars.^'^s 

To one who, like Plato, saw in all this the evidence of perverted values 
and the repudiation of mutual obligations, the situation called for radical 
reform^, reform which must be grounded in the moral truths he had accepted 
trom Socrates, and must also be implemented wherever possible by decisive 
c anges in t e social order. Political action, in the circumstances, was for 
ato impossible; not so the continued attempt to strengthen and extend the 
theoretical basis of ethics, and to develop norms by which, at some more 
propitious time which providence might one day supply, a genuinely moral 

commonwealth might be set up. •» o y 

***! development cannot be simplified into the his- 

rcas wer! n ' He was born into a culture in which 

hrtcThXnrT V nianipulated by individual thinkers versed in 

warmed ? t Ground the young Plato 

swarmed a medley of philosophical and scientific views and lysteL, the 
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'^Tlns account of the situation in the 
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and Ilh Coniemporanes, 1930, ch. VIII, and 
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adiieveraenl of the nearly two centuries since Thales. Plato, throwing him- 
self eagerly into tlie congenial task, selected, assimilated, and reshaped those 
elements of this medley which he deemed valid into a vision of what was, 
for him, compelling truth. * 

From the Parmenidean principle of unshakable Being, from the HeracH- 
tean flux, from the Pythagorean worship of number and measure and the 
Orphic-Pylhagorean dualism of soul and body, Plato drew the materials for 
building his ordered universe, wherein the reluctance of matter is brought 
by the divine persuasion to partake of the excellence and order of the eternal 
forms. The Socratic belief in the primacy of the soul and in knowledge as 
the way to virtue, and his practical postulate that all souls are in some degree 
capable of such knowledge, provide the channel through which the ideal 
values pass into human life, while the diverse capacities of individuals, in 
their particular embodiments, make it necessary and right that in the polit- 
ical realm some shall exercise guidance over others, always inviting and in 
individual cases, if necessary, compelling them toward justice. The city-state 
as the pattern of organization and the distinction between citizen and metic 
and slave, are taken over from existing practice, and along with them are 
carried into the social system such dross as the tolerance in certain circum- 
stances of infanticide and of harshness to criminals, and the acceptance as 
inevitable of perpetual warfare, if not among Greeks, at least between Greeks 
and barbarians. The Platonic social structure is a hierarchy, running from 
top to bottom. But even the lowest member has an interest which the highest 
is bound to regard, and in his eternal destiny shares equally the hope of rising 
to the full height of the ideal. In sum, Plato had carried through to the best 
of his ability the colossal task (never, indeed, brought to systematic com- 
pletion) of framing a synoptic theory of Being and of Value, in terms of 
which to fulfill the Socratic demand for knowledge of the virtues and their 
interrelationship, and, moreover, had shown the possibility of designing on 
the basis of this knowledge forms of political organization capable of main- 
taining, along with the spiritual welfare, the safety and material interests of 


all their members. 

A philosophical moralist may rightly be held strictly accountable for 
those principles with which he begins and which he must he assumed to have 
seen clearly and to have chosen for their own dear sakes, but he is less to 
be condemned, though still accountable, for what that beginning may appear 
later to entail, especially if the bright initial “truths” have dazzled him a 
little by their luminosity. Plato did not begin with the aim of banishing 
Homer, condemning atheists, or refusing to permit the young to hear objec- 
tions to their city’s laws or morals, but when these procedures appeared as 
the necessary costs of overwhelming benefits, they look on. f^or him the moral 
quality of the ends they served. If this is the logic underlying the rejected 
doctrine, “fmw medium justificat/* it Is also, we may add, the logic justifying 
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such “necessities” as the execution of criminals, an end for ■\vhich no society 
exists. Plato unfortunately had no access to those principles, moral and pru- 
dential, which today forbid us to accept those of his proposals which we judge 
illiberal. Whether Plato would have actually carried out all his own unhappy 
recommendations may be doubted; it is loo easily forgotten that Plato did 
not rule the Republic, or put into effect the regulations of his Laws. But what 
is certain, and of importance for our judgment of his character, is that these 
flaws in Plato’s scheme tell us only what he did not, unfortunately, reject on 
instinct ; they support no inference as to his instinctive purposes and positive 


Plato’s deep and passionate conviction that there was an ethico-political 
problem to be solved, urgent, all-important, for which his Socratic insights 
had adequately prepared him to offer solutions, was met by the counterthrust 
of an antipathetic, even hostile environment. Could not this war of mighty 
opposites have generated a tension in his soul sufficient to account for all the 
inner struggle that Popper has entered under the gratuitous caption of guilt, 
and has proposed as explanation of Plato’s otherwise inexplicable fascina- 
tion? If more than this is needed, we may appeal also to the tension between 
the ideal of personal conduct, set, as we have seen, so high in Plato’s case, 
and man s passional and appetitive nature, to which Plato, though wishing to 
satisfy its legitimate claims, was determined not to yield control. 

If Plato grew to his full maturity under stresses and strains such as we 
have surmised, it is then not at all remarkable that a close eye should detect 
some deviations from the norm of the complacent bourgeois. What is more 
worthy of comment is the over-all sanity of the man. We are once more re- 
minded of Emerson’s oracular dictum: “the balanced soul came.” Plato’s 
response to the challenge of his environment would seem to have been all that 
a professor of mental hygiene could have prescribed: he adjusted his goal 
to the possibilities of achievement, which in his circumstances meant renun- 
ciation, or at least indefinite postponement, of public action, and the devising 
or himself of a way of life which would permit him a working expression, 
in a narrower sphere, of his basic purposes. We are not surprised, then, to 
find him ad'ipting to his own use in the Academy the Socratic technique of 
eaucafon through the hvtng word, the illumiuating interplay of mind with 
himt’a^"- f bellying the soul; similarly we find 

ng whereh) Soerates had sought to pass through knowledge to virtue. When 
the Steihan summons eame Plato set forth, so to say, in the eharacter of a 
So lon-Soerates, whose leg.slat.ve program was designed to realize the values 
of bolii men. 

Part of his energy throughout the years went into his literary ereations, 
winch, hegmmng apparently as a monument to Soerates, served also to nc- 
quaint the Greek world with the growing body of his thought, and in the 
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following decades, with the spirit of his Academy. He has referred to the 
dialogues {Phaedrus 274 B ff.) as of secondary importance, a judgment with 
which most of us find it difficult literally to agree, but one that does credit to 
its author’s modesty, and underlines the seriousness of his purpose, which 
refused to honor the semblance of mind equally with the living reality. 
Roughly speaking, we may characterize the dialogues as essentially Socratic 
conversations, increasingly elaborate; in their social content, they are also 
importantly guided by a Solonian aim, and, taken as a whole, they fulfil their 
author’s picture of himself as a man of letters, which may have been initially 
inspired by Critias and, more remotely, by Solon. In spite of occasional 
thunderbolts of moral indignation and prophetic denunciation of the “Lord’s 
enemies,” there runs through all the dialogues a recognition of the limitations 
upon human knowledge, an urbane note of intellectual openness to sugges- 
tion, which Wliitehead has contrasted, to Plato’s advantage, with the unrelent- 
ing dogmatism of an Augustine controverting a Pelagius.^^^ This quality has 
won from Crossman, despite his “hatred” of Plato’s political teaching, the 
fine praise — he is speaking of the Republic — that Plato has supplied “a 
pattern of . . . disinterested research” which “never bullies or deceives its 
reader or beguiles him with appeals to sentiment, but treats him as a fellow 
philosopher for whom only the truth is worth having.” These admirable 
qualities have their expression in the Republic and in equal measure in the 
continuing stream of Platons productions. Their permanent home, since we 
cannot regard them as transient dramatic fictions, was the mind and person- 
ality of Plato. There is every likelihood that they found further expression in 
Plato’s manner of treating his maturer associates in the Academy. As to his 
conduct toward the younger minds under his direction, we may remind our- 
selves of what we earlier said, and note again the kindly consideration and 
encouragement that the young men seen, for example, in the Sophist and Po- 
liticus, receive at Plato’s hand. Nor is it amiss to add that in dealing with those 
who are his fellows in age but not in capacity, as is the case in the Laws, he 
observed a fine courtesy in tempering the wind of his doctrine to the shorn and 
lamb-like capacities of Clinias and Megillus. In short, there emerges in contra- 
diction to Popper’s dyspeptic construction of the sour and despotic Master of 
the Academy, the likeness of a man who may well have commanded not 
only the admiration and respect but also the affection of those mlling and 
able to learn geometry and enter the high fellowship of the Academy. 


If now we venture to apply Fromm’s criteria of authoritarianism to our 
version of Plato’s personality, we should be obliged to note as significant 
Plato’s submission to the- Divine, and, on the human level, to Socrates; but 


‘"Whitehead, Adientures of Ideas, pp. 
134-135. 


*" Crossman, pp. 292. 
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no less significant is the fact that it is not power as such to whicli Plato sub* 
mits, but persuasive Reason and justice, and that neither his God nor, a 
fortiori, his martyred master, had coercive power over Necessity. It might 
be noted, also, that Plato wishes to dominate others, that he regards the 
mass of men as natively inferior beings who arc, ideally, to be regulated in 
action and in thought, and that he himself lays down the aims which even the 
rulers are to regard. But here we should remember, from our earlier discus- 
sion, that Plato’s handling of his guardians is in literary perspective; we 
could show, as we shall see below, that in fact he invests them with an ideal 
wisdom far beyond his own; even his wish to dominate the mass of men is 
mitigated by the desire to protect them from their own incapacity, and by 
his belief that they too, sub specie aeternitatis, arc his equals. As for Plato’s 
subjection of his own emotions and appetites to a rigid control suggestive of 
self hate, plain to be seen is the qualifying fact that he condemns per se no 
impu se or appetite, but only its antisocial or excessive indulgence, and that 
he seeks rather to harmonize than to extirpate them. 

Murphy’s ^count of the processes by which authoritarians may be pro- 
duced, unhke Fromm’s list of criteria, is presented for use only in societies 
hke our own, and Murphy should, therefore, not be held accountable for 
discrepancies resultmg from an attempted transfer to the ancient world, 
n u "^^de, we shall try to 

Socrates SI ^ ° J beliefs and standards acquired in his youth, from 

qut an il 1^ • interpretation, and that 
TerL Hhifn / considered on their 

theif own sake “"-J “ 'c™ “f ™les for 
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We see then that the strait-jacket of the “author, .. „ . 

technical or semilechnical sense, cannot be made to fit 

considerable alterations. He stands in fact far closer to the I 7'^’' 

recognised by Fromm. While for the common people it cannot'be 'held to 
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Plato hoped to do^ more than benefit them from above, as head of his Academy 
and as the imagined educator of philosopher-rulers in the Republic, he was 
claiming an interim authority, which is legitimately exercised, as Fromm 
agrees, by any teacher who strives to assist his pupils to become rational in- 
dependent beings and bis own full equals. True, Plato shows a marked con- 
servatism by extending the years of intellectual nonage well beyond the ar- 
rival of adulthood, but this fact need not blind us, as it has blinded Popper, 
to the goal he held in view.^®® 

Closely bordering upon this will to leach is that paternal impulse which 
Plato, in the absence of children of his own, seems to have extended to the 
people of his imaginary cities. We speak only of one aspect of Plato’s 
feeling, for he stands to the citizens in many other relations; he is, after all, 
planning political communities complete with all the powers of enforce- 
ment. But something of the fatherly altitude was among his proudest con- 
tributions to civic law.^®^ Again with only modest hopes for his less gifted 
sons, he cherished a paternal dream that his more fortunately endowed 
offspring, both male and female, would rise to levels of excellence beyond 
his own. And in the prevision of such a family, working out, in harmonious 
and amicable interaction, the fulness of their respective powers, Plato must 
have felt some vicarious fulfilment of that impulse to create what is at once 
one’s own and endowed with its own independent life, which Schilder finds 
at the heart of parenthood. 


Our just completed construction of Plato’s personality was inspired and 
dominated by the wish to show that one need not for lack of better accept 
Kelsen’s and Popper’s reading of Plato as a soul hungering and lusting after 
illicit power. One important piece of unfinished business remains. Can we, 
on our assumptions, account for those indications in Plato of undue cer- 
tainty, intolerance of alternative views, and claim to expert knowledge of 
right rule, which fit with such facility into the Kelsen-Popper scheme? 

We have already laid the broad foundations of our answer to this ques- 
tion in what was said of the relation of Plato to Socrates. From this standpoint 


^ For a discussion of Popper’s charge 
that Plato wished to deprive even his phi- 
losopher kings of the freedom of critical 
thought, see Appendix XII, pp. 618ff. 

^®^The incompleteness of the parallel is 
further evidenced for those who accept the 
Seventh Letter as Plato’s own by what is 
there said (331 B) of the writer's unwill- 
ingness to employ anything more than good 
counsel for the direction of a misguided son. 
Yet that Plato in his role as lawgiver con- 
ceived himself to he emulating also the gMo 
teacher and the good parent is shown with 


particular clarity at Lam 857 E ff , esp 859 
A, where he recommends that laws shall 
attempt to give wise counsel to the citizens 
about “what is noble, good, and just,’’ and 
shall “resemble persons moved by love and 
wisdom, such as a father or mother,” rather 
than to “order and threaten, like some ty- 
rant or despot” {leans. Bury, Loeb Library) 
In this the Plato of the Lam is employing 
a metaphor and extending a principle ap- 
proved by the Socrates of the Cr/to, 51 B, 
E (cL p. 613 below) and of the Apology, 
41 E (ef. p. 637). 
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two oi the three qualities in question — certainty and intolerance — take on 
a somewhat different look: certainty becomes in great part the rapturous as- 
sent of a disciple to the authority of his master’s vision, intolerance his ef- 
fort to defend the cherished doctrine against all hostile comers. In putting 
the matter in this way, we are no doubt exaggerating; Plato was certainly not 
merely a disciple. But we suggest that if we have our eyes open to the incre- 
ment of certainty and intolerance generated in this way, we will see a Plato 
importantly different from the man whom Kelsen and Popper have depicted- 
Every moralist and every prophet, in proportion to the depth and inten- 
sity of his insight, in a manner becomes the “thing he contemplates,” ever 
more closely identifying himself with the nature of the power in whose name 
he speaks. At its maximum, as in the Hebrew Prophets, the prophetic utter- 
ance IS equated with the voice of God, the prophet saving his religious hu- 
mility by assuming the role of the recipient and reporter of the divine word. 

omething of this sort, though more modest in its manner of expression, we 
have seen Socrates claim, when in the Apology he speaks of the command 
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the ideal guardians. It is here that suspicion has arisen, reiinlorced by the 
appearance in the Politicus of an ideal Statesman; and the question is raised, 
to which we earlier promised to suggest an answer: was Plato, in describing 
these patterns of excellence and incarnations of eternal truth, who are lit 
to rule without check or trammel, tacitly defining himself? 

We may answer without hesitation: **yes/* in so far as by **himself” is 
meant Plato s ideal, the standard of excellence and aspiration to which he 
stood committed and which remained the ultimate goal of his pursuit. We 
may say “no,” if reference is made to the actual Plato, as he stood at any 
period of his long life. We of course agree that in the Laws, behind the trans- 
parent mask of the Athenian Stranger, Plato presents himself as fitted to 
legislate for a new colony; for such a more limited enterprise, he felt him- 
self in knowledge of actual laws at least equal, and in wisdom, by virtue of 
his Socratic moral principles, far superior, to any contemporary of his likely 
to be called upon for such services. 

But with the rulers in the other two dialogues the case is different. The 
guardians in the Republic are set in a frame of ideality; in addition to their 
moral wisdom, they are provided with superlative skills, such as the ability 
to discern in the young child, even perhaps in the infant, the future disposi- 
tions and abilities of the adult, and the knowledge of the best genetic combina- 
tions; being by definition perfect rulers, why should they not possess all pos- 
sible knowledge? In the Politicus, the situation is similar. No “divine shep- 
herd” is available for the tending of the human flock. Nevertheless, an ideal 
standard of moral excellence exists, and the “Statesman” is the name given, 
ex hypothesi, to whoever — individual or small group — possesses the knowl- 
edge which can bring men in cities closer to this ideal standard (296 E-297 
B, 300 D-E). Such knowledge must be continuously pursued, and as it is 
progressively discovered, must be permitted without Jet or hindrance to exer- 
cise authority over human life. Under existing circumstances, this knowledge 
is' Best applied to the framing or revising of legal constitutions, since men do 
not believe that there exists such a being as the true Statesman who could be 
trusted to rule without law (301 D-E). That Plato is thinking primarily of 
Socrates as the possessor of political knowledge is shown by the unquestioned 
reference to him (299 B-C) ; that Plato considered Socrates the “true poli- 
tician” we know also from the Gorgias. Plato is claiming himself to be the 
“Statesman” only as the living representative of the Socratic knowledge of 
man’s true good, and as the diligent student of the institutional means to its 


maximal attainment. ^ 

In neither dialogue is Plato the hero of his own tale. He is in a position 
like that of a physician (he himself would approve this analogy) who should 
write a pamphlet on “Medieine and Homan Welfare.” claiming that medical 
science possesses a beneficent knowledge in no way dependent for its validity 
upon the action of statesmen and parliaments, but able, potealially, to ehmi- 
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nate contagious disease, reduce maternal and infant death rates almost to 
the vanishing point, and give every child an adequate diet, whether or no 
the governments of the world can be brought to contribute to it the necessary 
funds and authorization. Such a writer might believe that he himself, or an- 
other like him, approximated the human vehicle of “Medicine,” without re- 
vealing a lust for personal power, or believing himself the Medicine Man in 
person.^®^ 


And yet, in candor, we must make a small concession at this point to 
Plato s critics. The mind of Plato was a platform of dispute on which his 
hopes and aspirations, enkindled by the Socratic vision of the good life for 
man, declared with confidence, “The city of perfection must and can exist, 
and this is the plan of its building,” while from the opposite quarter, his 
knowledge of life and of mortal frailty asserted with no less energy, “Such 
a blessed community, save under the rarest of favoring conditions, is not 
accessible to man — its pattern is laid up in heaven.” It is not possible to 
^ny that Plato in his dialogues on occasion permits himself to speak as if 
the external circumstances alone — perhaps a simple invitation to himself 
tyrant were wanting for the immediate realization upon 
earth of the perfect community, in which a philosophic master of the “royal 
art would be given an unhindered hand.‘®^ To avoid the error of taking this 
or his true meaning, it is necessary to bear in mind his own pronouncements 
in other more sober passages, and to strike the balance. 


W. \ consideration of Plato the man and personality. 

asLktir '■"P" l<>"g Period “f 
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Was Plato a Totalitarian? 


The Meaning of the Term 

Unless we have been grossly misled, the theme of the chapter 
before us broaches what for most readers is quintessential 
to all contemporary discussion of Plato’s thought. It is not, 
as the reader well knows, here first introduced; it has been the leitmotif run* 
ning in and out of our whole argument. The question whether Plato was a 
totalitarian — whether his political ideal was substantially identical with 
whatever is held to be the common and distinctive basis of Fascism, Nazism, 
and Russian Communism — this question is, I think, certainly the hinge upon 
which turns the fate of Plato as a possible companion for the liberal intelli- 
gence of our time. An unqualified affirmative answer would deal him a stag- 
gering blow; as, per contra, a fair disclaimer on his behalf would go further 
perhaps than anything else, to restore a confidence which repeated accusa- 
tions have gone far to destroy. 

But first a word of apology, addressed jointly to Plato and to the reader. 

In the preceding chapters the order and substance of our argument was largely 
determined, as must always be true for the defender, by the tactics of the 
attackers. In consequence, our major task was the vindication of Plato the 
man, our minor concern was with Plato the thinker. The inherent injustice 
in this way of dealing with a professional thinker needs no further comment, 
but cries out for what, alas, is beyond our reach in the present book — full 
treatment of the various areas of Plato’s thought from ethics to metaphysics. 
Such an undertaking seemed demanded by the depreciatory comments upon 
his philosophical achievements, and on several occasions we have given at 
least an implicit answer, or have suggested the line that could be followed 
in a full reply. But in the main we have left the performance of this service 
to other and more technically competent hands, and shall limit ourselves to 
meeting the spearhead of the present attack.^ 

In discussing Plato’s relation to tolalllarianisra we ore, be it noted, no 


'An evaluation of Fue’s crilicisro of Platonic ethlMl theory appear* os Appendix 

Xin, pp 620 f. 
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longer replying only to Crossman’s severe but scrupulous condemnation or 
to Fite’s ironical dellations and sprightly innuendoes; we no longer enjoy 
the luxury of answering charges which are the private imaginings of an ex- 
travagant accuser such as Popper. Although these specific attackers tvill not 
be forgotten and Popper’s voice will continue to be heard rising above the 
rest, we shall not be content to have answered them alone. It is, in fact, not 
only the enemies of Plato who must he met on this issue, but on occasion 
also some among those who would count themselves in principle his friends. 
We shall assume, therefore, that our reader is already numbered among these 
friends, or that we have in large part made our case with him against the 
detractors, in favor of Plato the man. The issue is sharply focussed: was 
Plato, however honest, and however single-mindcdly devoted to his aims, 
nevHtheless an instance of the noxious breed of totalitarians’ 

Our first business is with this particular word, and our fimt concern must 
be to avoid falling into one or another of the several “word-traps” that lie 
oHeeL ® is spread temptingly before us the possibility 
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public control.” « And just here we wish to assert, as conspicuously as can be 
managed, that if anyone is willing to employ the term “totalitarian” deliber- 
ately and scrupulously within the area of meaning thus defined, reserving all 
questions concerning the nature and purpose of the slate which is to exercise 
such comprehensive regulation over the citizen, then it is permissible and in- 
deed necessary to call Plato by this most dangerous of names. To the de- 
fense and illustration of this “agreement” between ourselves and Plato’s 
critics, we shall later return. Here we remark, however, that in this sense as 
in that we just now adapted from Webster, the term is applicable to a very 
wide range indeed of political systems. 

What most of us have in mind, however, when the word is pronounced, 
may be illustrated from those formulations of the meaning of totalitarianism 
that took their origin in the warfare of ideas waged for more than two decades 
by the leaders of democratic thought against their ideological and military 
enemies in Italy and Germany and, with an armistice of mutual alliance, 
against Russian Communism. Vigorous efforts were made to discover a com- 
plex of essential characteristics capable of serving as a common denominator 
for the first two, or for all three of these political systems, and able also to 
differentiate them from other autocracies on the one hand and from what is 
held to be the essence of democracy or of liberalism, on the other. In examin- 


ing any collection of such descriptions, one notes a considerable community, 
qualified by a wide difference in emphasis — they ore not all built around 
the same center — and by variation in the traits chosen for mention. This 
unity in diversity may be illustrated by several such descriptions, drawn from 
the writings of men who are unquestionably qualified representatives of the 
liberal and democratic faith, and who are, moreover, not centrally involved 
in the current conflict over Plato." These we have abbreviated with care to 
prevent distortion and present here as sample formulations by responsible 
observers of the central meaning of the term to ay. * m • j 

Totalitarianism has been described, with specie reference to Nazism and 
Fascism, as a fabric of three strands: (1) nationalism 2) the doctrine of 
the racid superiority of the people in question and (3) emphasis upon a 

ruler, conceded as the embodiment of power and a sma I group of elite sur- 
k, t.onceivea an me ^ ^ enforce a strict discipline upon the 

rounding him and combining m hh_^ eonsldered, the first two traits are 

masses; when Communism a to he the combination of two 

omitted.® Another writer ho s^ ^ strong forceful government, 

primary elements: (1) iJority group, either for the sake of 

centered in a single person or in a should be governed by 

Praematie effleienev or on the groun 


pragmatic efficiency or on the g 

’ George H. Sabine, A History of Poltt' 
Theory, 1950, p 905 . 
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the wise few; (2) “etatism,” or the doctrine that the state is an end in itself 
to which individual interests must be subordinated or sacrificed, and in the 
interests of which all individual liberties must be abolished.® 

A professional philosopher and veteran interpreter and defender of de- 
mocracy presents an interesting four-fold definition of this “catch-word,” 
whose meaning, he tells us, is largely “emotive”: (1) uniformitarianism, the 
enforcement by the stale of an aU-pcr\'asive creed which supplies the sover- 
eign aim, whether this be the service of God, national aggrandisement, or 
some international cause; (2) anti-intcllectualism, the dethronement of rea- 
son in favor of the belief that will and emotion give validity to thought; 
(3) tribalism, or the determination of all values by the collective: truth and 
other norms are regarded as intracultural or intranational and the state be- 
comes the supreme moral end; (4) technologism, or the worship as an end in 
itself of whatever “works” or is efficient^ 


As previously remarked, these definitions or descriptions hove much in 
common, though they are differently centered and not in full agreement as 
to which traits must necessarily be included. But all alike, since they attempt 
to get at the irreducible minimum, fail to express the cloud of connotations 
which for most users surround the word, and contribute largely to its emo- 
tional aura. Concentration camps, sudden disappearances of persons not 
known to have committed any crime, “purges” even of those in high authority, 
eath by starvation and cold, by poison gas and firing squad; great mass 
meetings and the emotional elevation of the leader and the cause, and as the 
counterparts of these, hostility to supposed enemies, the glorification of war 
or 0 permanent revolution — all these are psychologically inseparable from 
our concept of totalitarianism, as the reader will probably agree. And in addi- 
tion t ere is a group of traits, no longer central but well remembered as 
aving formed part of the program of one or more of the totalitarian regimes, 
su^ch as the encouragement of iUicil sex relations for the purpose of breeding 
eroes, or the attempt to alienate children from their parents for purposes 
ot indoctrination. Some shadows of these survive in the word as we use it and 
help to identify and to blacken its meaning. 

Meanwhile we must not lose sight of what our familiar detractors have 
tom us of their various conceptions of totalitarianism. All of them, to the 
degree of their interest in political matters, are of course affronted by totali- 
anamsm. But they differ from such advocates of the liberal faith as the au- 
thorities previously listed in that their conceptions of totalitarianism are in 
each case centered in some group of traits which they believe central also 
lato s political thought. Crossman presents an anomaly in that he has not 
accused Plato of being on all fours with the totalitarians, being careful always 

• SimUarly adapted from From Luthor Totalitaiiamem,” by R B Perry in The 
10 m, Ur. by W. M. McGovern, 19M. pp. Roots of Totoliroriolirm, by mSu Bonn, 
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to distinguish Plato’s aim of virtue and happiness for all from the crass or 
brutal aims of the modem dictators, and even from the unjust and mistaken 
purposes of the ruling classes of the so-called “democracies.” Yet he regards 
as basic both to Plato and to communism and fascism the belief that the 
common man cannot be trusted to participate in self-direction, and must 
therefore be subtly controlled by propaganda; as further common traits, he 
points to Plato’s recommendation that an elite shall be selected and trained 
to do the necessary directing, and he detects in Plato a willingness to employ 
propaganda devices and government policies of any degree of falsity, in- 
justice, and cruelty. Crossman also believes, though he does not make this 
part of Plato’s kinship with totalitarianism, that Plato was guilty of racialism 
of a sort in proposing that membership in the governing class be made the 
hereditary monopoly of chosen persons of birth and wealth.® 

To Fite the basis of Russian Communism is the worship of organizational 
efficiency for the sake of economic success, just as other hierarchical systems, 
like the Roman Empire, an army, or an American business corporation are 
organized with a view solely to efficiency in the pursuit of their respective 
aims. Plato’s aim, so Fite declares, is “distinction in war, if not . . . con- 
quest,” and his design for the ideal city is merely the expression of “techno- 
logical efficiency” in its pursuit. On another page, File identifies as “true 
Platonism” the Russian Communist belief that the correct opinion on all 
subjects should be determined by those in authority and publicly proclaimed 
for docile acceptance by all; in this connection we recall also Fite’s conten- 
tions that the “freedom” of Plato’s citizens is no more than a “habitual re- 
spect for authority,” and that the Republic is, except for the handful of rulers, 
a city oi “greedy cWUien,” kept in order solely by external restraints. Fite 
draws no further parallels between Plato and any totalitarian regime; he does, 
however, believe he has found in Plato’s stale various trails, such as the just- 
mentioned militarism, admiration for Sparta, and the cynical deception and 
exploitation of the common people, which those who see Plato as the proto- 
Nazi have charged against him,® 

We may recall also the identification of Plato ns a “totalitarian reformer” 
by Ncurath and Lauwerys. They have succinctly declared that for Plato, os 
for Hitler, “the main purpose of the state is to prcscn’c the purity of the race 
and to organize the people for war.” 

Popper has directed far more detailed attention to the problem and 
brought against Plato a correspondingly more s>5tcmoticaIly articulated 
charge. In Popper’s value system, the making by individuals of free moral 
choices is of paramount importance, and correlative vsilh this is the require- 
ment that these choices shall be humanitarian, looking to the achievement of 
freedom and to the abolition of pain, so far as possible, for all men every- 
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■where.i^ The chief obstacle to the realization of these values he has found in 
advocacy of the “closed society.” This advocacy, combined with certain other 
doctrines, he would apparently call “totalitarianism”; yet to this word, fre- 
quent throughout his book, he nowhere assigns a definition. We are compelled, 
therefore, to gather together the various separate qualities which he has as- 
signed to it, to make up a ten-fold description, as follows: (1) “historicism,” 
or the doctrine that historical events are determined by inexorable laws; 
(2) Spartanism, the exaltation and imitation of Spartan institutions and 
ideals; (3) “holism,” or the belief that the interest of the group or the collec- 
tive is the criterion of morality, and that it entirely supersedes the welfare 
of the individual ; (4) the doctrine of racial superiority; (5) advocacy of the 
direction of the state by a specially trained and disciplined ruling class; (6) 
the “closing” of the society, or the attempt to stabilize the state and to give 
security and peace to its members by predetermining all their choices and 
beliefs; (7) readiness to employ violence for achieving radical reforms; 
(8) inhumanity; (9) the recommendation of “autarky,” to keep out the 
liberalizing effect of trade; and (10) militarism, exercised against neighbor- 
ing states, employed to unify the people and to prevent the entry of liberal 
beliefs from outside sources. All these traits, or modifications of them, Popper 
believes to be actively present in Plato’s political thought.^^ There follows as 
a necessary consequence the obligation of denouncing Plato as a totalitarian 
and as the fountainhead of political evil, likely unless checked to continue 
spreading his dangerous infection in the modern world.^® 


Ten Proposed Measures of Plato’s Guilt 


We have before us, now, all the materials necessary for the hearing that 
It is our intention to conduct. We shall deal first with the descriptions of to- 
tahtanamsm which we have assembled from the detractors, analyzing these 
into their separate components and weighing Plato’s “guilt” under each, then 
measuring the degree of his conformity to each of the descriptions in ques- 
ion ta en as a whole. It will then be a matter of no great difficulty to show 
simi ion his relation to totalitarianism as formulated by our non- 

p rtisans. What should emerge from all this, we trust, will be a reasonably 


“ Popper, pp. 6S-66, 50S-509. 
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objective judgment upon the question whether the term “totalitarianism” as 
employed by responsible observers, and Plato as interpreted with correspond* 
ing care, can be conjoined without a contradiction. 

What the reader of the section that follows may expect is neither simple 
denial nor confession on Plato’s behalf. Our earlier expressions of indigna- 
tion at what we felt, and still feel, to be the perverse exaggeration of the de- 
tractors must not cause the reader to expect that we are undertaking a total 
refutation of their claims. In point of fact, our findings with regard to the 
separate components of Plato’s alleged totalitarianism will show the widest 
possible range of result, from total contradiction of individual items to al- 
most complete agreement, through an important middle range in which like- 
ness and difference are in virtual equilibrium. It may be that our result will 
please neither friend nor foe, but we must resolutely attempt to set partisan 
considerations to one side and, adapting the Platonic precept, follow the argu- 
ment wherever it may lead. 


“Historicism.” — The first of the proposed criteria which we shall con- 
sider is “historicism,” a charge of Popper’s devising which he stands aiono 
in urging. For this reason and because iU consideration will require pro- 
longed attention to detail, we shall pass rather rapidly over it in our text, 
referring the interested reader to Appendix XIV.» To claim prophetm know], 
edge of the course of history, derived from a knowledge of the ^lam which 
govern its movement, is to be what Popper calls a historicist. ic mora 
harm entailed is twofold: the historicist will allow the supposed laws 
determine his ends, and, further, will be in danger of excusing himself from 
strenuous attempts to remove evils; for he will be templed to ^oh 

efforts either superfluous, if in accord with destiny, or, if they invite to action 
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iron praise such as should be paid to a Henleian “Invictus” or a Russellian 
“Free Man,” “building his temple on the unyielding foundation of despair.” 
In the face of Plato’s marked deviation from the type of the historicist as 
described by Popper himself, Popper’s perseverance in affixing this label may 
be fairly called an egregious example of another wrong he has charged upon 
Plato. Popper has turned, for the moment, into a “methodological essential* 
ist,” treating “historicism” as a kind of Platonic Idea, which retains its essen- 
tial identity and essential harmfulness under all its varying phenomenal 
disguises. 

What, now, of the other half of obloquy, that which is incurred by per- 
mitting ends to be determined by the sheer givenness of the march of historical 
events? We cannot see how this fault can remain in one who has, by Popper’s 
own supposition, taken it upon himself to call the reversal of history a good, 
and to adopt it as the supreme goal of endeavor. And again assuming that 
Plato ever made the supposed adoption, how could anyone know that it was 
Plato’s adoption of this goal that dictated his values, and not his antecedent 
conception of the good that prompted him to accept it as a worthy goal? 
But we ourselves, relying upon conclusions reached at an earlier stage of our 
argument, have no need of speculatively inferring Plato’s concept of “good” 
from what he might have thought about history, since we can see it so unam- 
biguously emerging out of the interaction of his moral consciousness with 
the ethical ideals of Socrates.^® 


Now, as we have shown at some length in our Appendix, the various Pla- 
tonic texts that genuinely encourage the idea that Plato regarded the earlier as 
eo ipso t e better, are disputable in point of doctrinal seriousness, while other 
passages are made to support the thesis only by forced interpretation and 
neglect of context. It is also true, unfortunately for the strength of Popper’s 
cas^ t at we never find that Plato thought of applying a historical measuring- 
stick to events and personalities of the known past or of the living present. His 
ethical teaching is indeed permeated by the belief in the possibility of attain- 
ing in the present, by strenuous effort, justice and philosophical insight. These 
u- positively and negatively, with what Plato should 

the prpnt ^ theory requires, the historical principle were 

Ihc^eal and overarching law of human destiny. 
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of clear positive examples. At the Beginning of the third book of the Laws, 
Plato has, so to say, opened the door of his study at the Academy to permit 
us to see some of the results of his historical and archaeological research. He 
is proposing to throw light upon the origins of governments by a long-time 
survey of the ways in which cities change for better or for worse. Plato is 
operating with a theory of “cultural catastrophisra”: through the vast, per- 
haps infinite reaches of time past, civilized communities have arisen by slow 
steps from rude beginnings to various degrees of cultural maturity (he formu- 
lates no periodic law requiring perfection at any point), and then, through 
the agency of catastrophic floods, plagues, and the like, have been thrown 
back to their primitive conditions. Applying this theory to his own epoch, he 
imagines that after “the great flood” our species was represented only by 
certain “scanty embers of the human race,” consisting for the most part of 
^‘herdsmen of the hills,” men of simple virtue, but destitute of almost all 
knowledge of the mechanical and social arts. The account reaches its peak of 
interest from our point of view at 678 B, where we read: Do we imagine, 
my good Sir, that the men of that age, who were unversed in the ways of 
city life — many of them noble, many ignoble, — were perfect either in virtue 
or in vice?” That this was impossible the interlocutor heartily agrees. And 
Plato continues, “As time went on and our race multiplied, all things ad- 
vanced— did they not? — to the condition which now exists . . not all 
at once, but by small degrees, during an immense space of time.” This, need 
one say, is a picture of cultural ascent, a process which entails much evil, but 
is necessary to the achievement of the highest human excellence. The idea of 
the increasing possibility of humanly directed progress is carried out in the 
whole plan of the Laws, which seeks, finds, and then attempts to implement 
in legislation designed for an actual city, the basic principles of good govern- 
ment, and, as England has called it, “the secret of polmcal vitahty. And 
Plato adds to his projected legislation the expression of his ^ 

D-E) that later lawgivers may amend his work, m order that the cons it ■ 
tion ... he has organized may always grow belter, and never m any way 

'"’"to take what constitutes perhaps the clearest and 
example, we can quote once again the progressrve 

424 A, Uich contemplates, on the basis of a H n1 kn" men 

in operation, progress from generation to 'I Jast 

in a'^better and hotter city. To Plato’s 
word to suggest itself as applicable would be Poppers 

, C ...• ...I One collective leap backward and the 

“Backward, my brave Spmti ■ narchiug orders to his regi- 


frozen future will be ours!” These are 


this para- Laws in 


"The several quotations ml 
graph are from Bury's translation oI tne 


the Loeb Qassical Library- 
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ment of political reactionaries, staled at great length in the Republic, and re- 
peated with no essential change in his other political writings — so they arc 
interpreted for us with varying emphasis by most of Plato’s recent critics. 
Our earlier exposition of their views will permit us here to rival the brevity 
of the slogan-maker. Popper sees Plato’s goal as paradise regained, with 
slight pseudosophical improvements, by means of the construction on the 
model of Sparta and Crete of a still more immobile society whose leading 
principle is “arrest all change.” Toynbee, to whose analysis Popper has 
expressed some indebtedness, speaks of the Republic as a desperate attempt 
to “peg” a disintegrating city-state at the level of an “arrested society” such 
as Sparta, “worked out to logical extremes” and directed by a “sovereign in- 
tellectual caste” of philosophers.'® Crossman and Fite, while they do not em- 
ploy the concept of social arrest, arc not far behind the others in their em- 
phasis on Plato’s dependence upon the Spartan model.^® 

If our discussion appears to have strayed from its official track of totali- 
tarianism, a word of explanation: among our detractors, Popper has brought 
Spartanism and “arrestment” into intimate relations with the totalitarian 
state through the concept of the “closed society,” which for him is a descrip* 
tion applicable alike to Sparta, Plato, and the dictatorships of our time. (The 
other elements of this conception of the closed society will be separately 
discussed below.) And to Popper we must add Toynbee, who starting from 
the resemblance between Plato’s state and the “arrested” societies of Sparta 
and the Osmanli Turks, was brought, via a consideration of the function of 
censorship in assuring stability, to compare the Republic with Nazism and 
theU.S.S.R. 


Of the two elements comprising this charge we may dispose at once of 
the suspicion that Plato was an archaist, aiming primarily to reproduce the 
pattern of the past. In Popper’s scheme “archaist” is “historicist,” and we 
ave given our reasons for regarding this latter term as inapplicable to Plato, 
oyn ee, though he has not here applied the word “archaist” to Plato, has 
undoubtedly applied the meaning. Classifying Plato’s cities of the Republic 
u ^ ^he literary Utopias, he lays it down that in common 

with others of their class they express only the felt need to arrest the down- 
war movement of the society within which they were produced; their au- 
thors can aim no higher than “holding the ground which has been won for 
them by their fathers. ’ 21 As evidence, Toynbee points to the passage in the 


” Popper, pp. 42, 46-55, and passim, 
"Toynbee’s views have been described 
on our pp. 58S-585. The relevant passage 
for our purpose here is vol. Ill, pp, 90-99. 

Crossman, pp, 114-117; Fite, pp. 142- 
148, 266. 

** Toynbee, III, p. 89. One Utopia, that 


of More, Toynbee exempts from this stigma, 
expressing his astonishment (p. 90 n.) that 
in an age when the admiration of Greek 
models stood so high, More was able to re- 
sist the restrictive prejudices of Plato and 
Aristotle to so great a degree, and to espouse 
the opposite ideal of elasticity and growth.” 
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discriminating reply. If sustained, the charge ^vould find Plato guilty of 
taking over bodily from Sparta the basic institutions of his ideal city,"^ in 
so doing choosing the baser part of Spartan boorishness, brutality, and au* 
thoritarian narrowness in preference to Athenian humanity and liberality, 
and by his example and prestige launching on its long career the myth of 
Sparta, which, it is affirmed, “had a great part in framing the doctrines of 
. . . national Socialism” and other similar systems of false \alues*^ 

Fortunately ^ve arc not left to infer Plato’s outlook upon Sparta from his 
discussion of other themes. There are many texts, but none more illuminating 
than the account in Republic, Book VIII (547 B ff.) of the deterioration of 
the ideal state into the species of slate called “timocracy,” of which Sparta 
has been named as an example, and the description of this state and its typical 
citizen. To my reading, the most interesting thing about this passage is the 
ambivalence of its attitude toward the Spartan way of life We note the high 
formal honor implied by its immediate derivation from the perfect state, 


Crossman and Fite have been some 
what less unfair than this implies, acknowl 
edging to some degree Plato’s divergencies 
froni Sparta Popper, p 42, asserts, what 
would be difficult to document, that “most 
of Plato’s excellent description of their m 
stitutiona’’ (i e . the Spartans’ and Cretans*) 
IS given m certain parts of his description 
of the best state, to which timocracy is so 
similar ’’ (Timocracy is the name Plato has 
assigned to the type of stale to which Sparta 
belonpd) Purporting to be summarizing 
riato 8 description of the sequence of stales 
which originate successively from the ideal 
city, Popper then omits Plato’s actual de 
scription of timocracy completely, except 
for mention of its ambition and its inslabil 
ity, and goes on to describe the transition 
to oligarchy, into which it degenerates In 
this way he avoids the necessity of appris 
ing the reader that Plato, m further vital 
respects, condemns and reprobates the Spar 
tan form of government, an omission which 
m the circumstances, amounts to supres 
Sion of evidence 

“The quotation is from Bertrand Rus 
sell, A History of Western Philosophy, Si 
mon and Schuster, New York 1945, Popper 
has said much the same, p 42 Few if any 
contemporary critics have equaled Bertrand 
Russell in the strength of his conviction 
expressed in the hook named, that the Re 
public IS of Spartan inspiration The cnrioos 
feature of Russell’s presentation of his case 
15 this after two preliminary chapters on 
“The Influence of Sparta” and ‘ The Sources 


of Plato’s Opinions,” m which he declares 
in the roundest terms that the Republic is 
of purest Spartan pedigree (pp 94, 104- 
105), and liiglily “illiberal,” we come to a 
chapter on “Plato’s Utopia” in winch Sparta 
receives but one mention Russell makes the 
assertion — not extravagant in itself, though 
open to reasonable doubt — that Plato’s 
city “will almost certainly produce no art 
or science, because of its rigidity”, he then 
adds, “m this respect, as in others, it will be 
like Sparta” (p 115, italics ours). What 
these other points of identity may be, we 
are left to conjecture From Russell’s gen- 
eral comments on Plato’s ethical stand 
point, pp 115-118, we should conclude that 
Russell condemns Plato chiefly as believing 
m an objective standard of goodness, the 
knowledge of which is attainable by some 
few wise persons, not by all, which is to be 
employed as the basis of social organization 
in preference to the consensus of opinion 
or the arbitrament of force, and to this 
again we need not object But Russell’s 
scornful and indignant depiction of an m 
humane, militaristic, and benighted Sparta, 
and of a Plato aping and admiring it with 
out reservation has added to the indictment 
many counts which, being left unsupported 
y specific argument or evidence, are un 
fairly set beyond the reach of reasoned re 
butlal by Plato’s defender We shall be 
forced, therefore, to meet these shadowy 
arguments indirectly, by exhibiting their 
inclusions as incompatible with what we 
nope to establish as true 
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which ranks it two degrees above democracy. And that the honor is not 
wholly formal appears from Plato’s specific approval of certain of its char- 
acteristic features, such as the respect for rulers, the exclusion of the warriors 
from all gainful pursuits, and the institution of the common meals for men. 
Though not enamoured of the philosophic Muse, they have a certain love of 
music. But, as the most casual reading of the record shows, this is by no means 
the whole account. The defects of timocracy are many, and, as our general 
knowledge of Plato’s standards allows us to say, severe. Timocracy is born of 
what Plato everywhere deplores, the love of gain, which overmasters some of 
the rulers of the ideal state; the resulting struggle terminates in the betrayal 
of the interests of those “of whose freedom they had been the guardians” 
(547 B-C). As Plato elsewhere in the Republic tells us (416 A-^17 B), from 
now on they will be the “enemies and masters” of their former fellow citizens, 
“hating and being hated, plotting and being plotted against . . . fearing far 
more and rather the townsmen within than the foemen without,” and, as if 
to mark their utter contrast to Plato’s philosopher kings, transformed from 
trusty shepherd dogs to “wolves.” They become preeminently contentious, 
ambitious, and preoccupied with war, m which they spend the greater part of 
their time (548 A, 549 A). These timocrats have further vices of which Plato 
has shown his detestation and scorn: clandestine violation of law (548 if), 
“fierce secret lust for gold and silver” finding gratification 
in which they can lavish their wealth” upon their favorites (548 A-B). He 
marks their harsh treatment of slaves and subservience to superiors, and he 
absence from their souls of “that best guardian, . . . reason en e 
culture.” These, manifestly, are not the sentiments of an undiluted Sparto- 

’’^'no. only does the Repubhc comment 

also implicit criticisms, favorable and unfavorable embodied >" *e nsm^^ 

of guardians and helpers^’ the prohibition of gold 

into Spartiates and their classes of P cases) ; the com 

and silver (albeit somewhat cL"brT"'arded as an extension of the 

munal life of the guardians, wh ^ ^ resembling the Spartan 

Spartan messes; the “sacred for eugenic purposes, and the 

sanctioning of occasional extraman a infants are to be reared, 

delegation to the state of the power o fathena’ The public cduca- 

a decision at Athens apparently exercised by the 


” 549 A-B The translations tn this para- 
graph are from Shorey, Loeb Library, tliglit- 
ly altered. 
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tion of both sexes can be viewed as an extension and development of the 
Spartan precedent; the inuring of the young to the spectacle of war is much 
in the spirit of Spartan training; and the list could he enlarged hy many minor 
particulars. 

But we cannot fairly weigh the significance of these common traits until 
we have observed the alterations Plato has introduced into almost every item. 
Whereas at Sparta the land, the houses, the very persons of the lowest class 
of the population belonged to the Spartiates and were administered and ex- 
ploited for their exclusive benefit, Plato’s guardians own nothing individually 
and as a group receive board-wages only. Their social function is to serve the 
common welfare {Republic 416 C ff., 420 B ff.) ; their living together in 
common is an expression of this purpose and a guarantee of its scrupulous 
fulfillment. Plato’s education includes women, up to its topmost reaches; 
it lays far more stress upon music, and subordinates gymnastic to the build- 
ing of character; it is to be conducted by persuasion and play (536 E) and 
not by the harsh, resentment-provoking methods of the Spartan disciplinar- 
ians (548 B-C), Music is to be strictly censored, but it is noteworthy that 
Plato retains as the two permitted modes of music not only the mode suited 
to the brave man, steadfast in toils and dangers, but also that suited to that 
same man living the life of peace, persuading or teaching, or listening with 
open mind to the persuasions of another, “not bearing himself arrogantly, 
but in all this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing in the out- 
come. Though Plato’s guardians are to be tested in endurance of toils 
and pains (413 D) , he lays no Spartan stress on suffering, and his citizens, 
unlike Spartans, are to be exposed also to the suasions of pleasure and to 
be tested for their ability to resist its charms (413 E) . The very censorship 
is different in spirit, aiming at building an ordered soul (411 E-^12 A) 
rather than at courage alone and conformity. And above all, there is the 
higher program of studies with which Plato crowns the education of his 
pardians, both men and women, a thing as far beyond even the highest 
level of Spartan culture as metaphysical speculation transcends the narrow 
boundaries of traditional common sense. The vision of the good thus reached 
IS the ultimate sovereign authority in Plato’s state, as against the blind tyr- 

TVpi'”’ v,” If despite the admiration 

which Plato, like Socrates before him, feels for the Spartans’ virtues, the ad- 


regarding Glaucon’s legislative proposal as 
a jeu tT esprit, pp. 9S-96. — The question of 
the exposure of infants at Athens has been 
discussed on pp. 195fl. 

Republic 399 A-B, Shorey's trans, 
Loeb Library. The existence of this second 
mode in Plato’s state would never be 
guessed by any reader who should rely on 
Popper for a picture of Plato’s proposed 


use of music. On p. 54 and again on p. 501 
he denies the existence in Plato's scheme 
of tmy modes except such as are designed 
to make the young . . . braver, i e. fierc- 
er, and then speaks of Plato’s views as 
almost incredible in their superstitious 
intolerance.” Our comment must be that 
atos rather wrong prescriptions have 
been wrongly represented. 
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miration is matched by condemnation, and the similarities are offset by 
enormous differences in structure, spirit, and aim. 

We have still to comment upon the severe censure of the Athenian democ- 
racy which Plato implies by placing the Spartan state, with all its recognized 
flaws, so high above it in his scheme of cities. Undoubtedly he does mean to 
express his decided preference over democracy for timocracy, abstractly di- 
flned as the pursuit of honor rather than of indiscriminate desire. But when 
the two forms are corrupted into lawless perversions of themselves, the case 
is altered. In the Politicus (302 E f.) the assertion occurs that democracy 
or the rule of the many, when accompanied with law, falls below the level of 
the rule of the few with law, and is the least approvable of lawful forms of 
government; but Plato adds that among the lawless forms, lawless democracy 
is best, as capable of working the least harm. If we may read the Republic 
in the light of this principle that degree of obedience to law is an essential 
measure of constitutional excellence, we can explain why, in spite of its oftcial 
position in the Republic so far below timocracy, it does not receive a corre- 
spondingly severe arraignment. If we compare the detailed descriptions o 
the several states, we see plainly that while the democratic man 
Plato’s ironic contempt, the oligarch and the timocrat have 
moral indignation. If our parallel with the Politicus ” 

be because! inconsistently with his avowed intention 

of them at krst in its uncorrupted form, Plato has allowed h-self to t am the 

batteries of his criticism upon their lawle^ (and 

The imoression of Plato’s estimate of Sparta which is left by the Repubtic 

is confirZ and-ffs detailed evidential foundation gre.^exten ed^^ 

reading of the Lauis.^^ Having doffed the mask of Soorate and donj<l 
that of the “Athenian,” Plato is again f ^',7 ‘“baling 

praising and blaming the ^P^^^Tin^he 'llwTan intricate compo“n<i of 
Athens to a like treatment. We fin narticularly the older Athe- 

Spartan institutions and those of I e en , whole 

nL constitution, rectified by some politjcal inventions of h s own, 
being informed and directed by Soceatic-PIatonie moral values 

Ilthough the Laivs distinguishes no mom ^ /j.^ne 

between the “Lycurgan” ;t is quite clear 

perfection and the realities of fourth-century Spartan life, q 

“As we have said, Plato does not tell v 
in the Politicus where he would cles» W 
Sparta, which apparently would hoiCT un- 
easily between the types, hot a® 
number of rulers and as 'I 

lawlessness. Other Platonic a 

not detain us long. Ciito 52 _E is 
lion of Socrates* appreciation o P 
obedience to law. and also ot Spartan law 


itself though in what respects we ate not 
told Protagoras 342 A fi. satirires the super- 
Liaiity of Athenian Spartophilcs who ape 

is of course a pleasantry. 
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that Plato’s approvals pertain to the earlier time. He approved the structural 
complexity or balance of the Spartan constitution, seeing in it an instance of 
that “mixed” state, tempering “monarchy” with “democracy,” which he so 
highly valued, and which he had found exemplified also in the older Athens 
and in Persia under Cyrus the Great. He praised it also as aiming at the virtue 
of its citizens, though, to be sure, only at the fourth and least important part 
of complete virtue. Among his imitative adoptions, in each case with some 
modification, these may be listed: (1) the equality and inalienability of the 
land-lots, a further democratization of the structural basis of the Lycurgan 
system; (2) the common meals, extended by Plato to women also; (3) pro- 
hibition to the citizens of participation in trade and commerce, of travel or 
communication with foreigners except under severe restrictions, and of the 
use of a common coinage; (4) censorship of all art and literature; and (5) 
the encouragement of marriage (of the usual sort) and of the production of 
children in proper numbers and of good endowment: (6) and (7) universal 
public education and military training, adopted from Sparta with drastic 
changes immediately to be noted.-® 

Turning to the departures from Spartan precedent, some of which will 
be seen to be identical with those observed in the Republic, we may list the 
following: 

A classes of inhabitants. — The citizens proper are equal, as at 

thens, except for a property qualification for certain offices, similar to a 
provision o Solon s.^® The highest office in the state, however, that of Law- 


^ References in the Laws for these simi- 
lanlies with Sparta are as follows: (1) 
™ A-781 D; (3) 
non 801, 817, 

n ™B-C,783 D-Ej (6) BookVll, 
8CH C-Dj (7) 942-943. 

The restrictions which Plato imposes 
npon the admission of strangers to the city 
Ot the Laws and upon foreign travel by its 
ciuzens are certainly un-Athenian and il- 
liberal, but it is perhaps worth noting that 
they are in large part un Spartan also; here 
as elsewhere Plato has consciously refused 
to adopt unaltered the Spartan way. He will 
a IS true, keep visitors to the city under 
supervision, yet they are to be admitted 
and made welcome (952 D fl.) . Delegations 
as numerous, honorable and good as pos- 
sible" are to be sent to the various Hel- 
lenic games and congresses of peace (950 
E). And appro>ed citizens above the age 
of fifty are to be allowed to travel abroad 
at will (951 B fl.), though when they re- 
turn they are to make no unfavorable com- 
parisons of their own city’s laws with those 


they have seen elsewhere, except in their 
confidential reports to the Night Council 
(cf. our p. 517) . Plato believes that thus 
his city will avoid both stagnation and 
blind adherence to tradition (951 B-C), 
and will escape the bad reputation of the 
Spartans among the rest of mankind as 
“boorish and harsh” (950 B) . 

The detailed provisions relating to vot- 
ing, eligibility to vote and to stand for elec- 
tion, the use of the lot, and the like, regard- 
ing each particular office, are too complex 
for exposition here. The reader is referred 
to the valuable monograph by A. H. Chase, 
“The Influence of Athenian Institutions up- 
on the Laws of Plato,” 1933, pp, 131-192. 
The author characterizes, in advance, bis 
conclusion, in the telling sentence, . - 
t it be true that the Laws savor of earth, 
the earth is chiefly that of Plato’s native 
. (p- 131), and offers at the close an 

inclusive list (pp. 189-190) of some sixty 
parallels between the legal and political 
leatures of the two cities. Our earlier prom- 
ise, p. 332, to show that Plato’s legislation 
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warden, is open to all male citizens, and voters for this purpose likewise 
include all.®^ It is curious to note that election, thus employed, was regarded 
by the Athenians as undemocratic, and must be counted among the “oligar- 
chic” features of Plato’s state. 


(2) Helotry. — As we have shown,*® Plato is well aware of the dangers 
and injustice of the Spartan institution. He hopes to establish in his Mag- 
nesian colony a system free of its evils, in which, though he gives the slave 
less legal protection than did Athenian democracy, Plato hopes to bring it 
about by the strong pressure of moral unanimity that he shall be treated with 
scrupulous justice by a master who feels that his power has not lessened but 
increased his responsibility for his slave’s welfare.** 

(3) Militarism. — We have discussed Plato’s “irenic” ideal,*^ and have 
mentioned the passage (628 D-E) in which, tactfully, in the presence of the 
Spartan, he rebukes the Spartan tradition for its preoccupation with war; 
no man will ever make “a finished lawgiver unless he designs his war legisla- 
tion for peace rather than his peace legislation for war.” The aim of his 
state, as he tells us (962 E-963 A), is not victory over other states, or any of 


in the Laws is heavily indebted to the 
Solonian code may be vicariously paid by 
a reference to pp. 190-191 of Chase’s mono- 
graph, where ten specific parallels are listed. 
At one point we may dissent from Chases 
interpretation, namely, the assertion, p. 134, 
that Plato has made the amount of a mans 
landed property the basis of the property 
classification of citizens. In view of the 
equal number of citizens and of land allot- 
ments, and the inalienability of the al- 
lotments, it would be impossible for any 
citizen to acquire more land than any other, 
within the state, nor is there any evidence 
of expected encroachment on neighboi^g 
states — rather the reverse {Laws 737 D). 
On the other hand, it is plain (744 B-C) 
that Plato expected wide variation among 
the citizens in amount of movable proper^. 
That it is this variation which is to be the 
basis of the property classification thus ap- 
pears clear from the Latvs itself, an is 
confirmed by Aristotle’s testimony (for wnai 
it is worth) , Politics II, vi, 1265 b 15. 

« Plato says (Laws 753 D) the voters 
shall be all men who serve or who have 
served according to their ability as orse 
soldiers or as foot-soldiers, which would 
seem to include all except cowards or 
inals. This fact makes dear the 
Popper’s sneer (p. 489) that the . 
ens arc to be elected only by the 
class” in Plato’s state, though 
charges Plato elsewhere (p. 538) wdh nut 


ing the illiberal requirement that all citi- 
zens shall receive military training. In point 
of fact the election of Law-wardens comes 
as near as anything in Athenian political 
practice to satisfying modern standards of 
democratic government, its only departure 
from the Athenian democratic ideal being 
its failure to employ the lot. (It is to be 
noted that we here refer to the elation of 
Law-wardens as provided for at 753 not 
to the arrangement described at 966 O-U 
and 968 D; this later arrangement we take 
to be a step toward that possible transfor- 
mation of the city of the Laws into the ideal 
Republic which Plato permits himself to 
conlemplate at the end of the final book; 
ct. n. 38, p. 517, below.) Similarly unjust 
is Popper's charge against Plato of mihlar- 
isrn. based on the fact that both of his ap- 
proved states are to be ruled by wise es- 
soldiers." This is as true for Athens as for 

Plato’s city of the iotas. ... 

There exists also in Plato a city the post 
of Examiner, which, though its dafes are 
restricted, consisting only m '"’“""S '??' 
no official shall transgress the bounds of his 
office, might be held by virtue of this fact 
to outrank all other offices. This position 
also is open to all eilirens and 
participate in the election (ioirs 913 E f.). 

**Sce pp* 178-181. 

»SeepM79.181.I^., 

»* See p. 226, and n. 23— 
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the other commonly pursued aims, but simply “virtue,” or, as he elsewhere 
(701 D) formulates it, independence, internal harmony, and indwelling wis- 
dom. Now it is true that Plato is about to frame a city whose citizens will 
seemingly devote the greater part of their time to arduous gymnastics and 
military training. Does this deprive him of his right to criticize Sparta from 
above? From our modern standpoint, it might appear that it does, so doubt- 
ful have most of us grown of the compatibility of continuous active “pre- 
paredness” and a genuinely pacific national temper. But not so, if we do 
Plato the courtesy of distinguishing the probable and contradictory outcome 
of his intention from the intention itself. 


Plato’s plan for reconciling military preparedness with a way of life that 
owed its central allegiance to the ideal of peace might, with some extrava- 
gance, be called a prophetic anticipation, with a huge extension in the sphere 
of application, of Boy-Scoutism. As the Boy Scout, ideally, not only perfectly 
enjoys what he is about, but is receiving a most admirable moral education 
and at the same time is strengthening his body and acquiring the various 
skills that will prepare him to become, on demand, a highly efficient soldier 
in defense, so Plato conceived that his citizens, with their gymnastic contests 
an^ war games, their riding and hunting, and their participation in the ath- 
etic ut equally aesthetic and morally improving festival dances and choral 
per ormanMs, would be simultaneously preparing for any war that need 
ever be, achieving their maximum happiness, and fulfilling the divine purpose 
or man. ne might search the literature of antiquity all a long summer’s 
day without discovering a statement of a more pacific ideal. 

(4) Education. — The range and depth of purpose marking Plato’s plan 
education in the Laws (described in our text above) ^6 is by its very nature 
an implicit condemnation of the Spartan scheme. True that Plato has not 
ee imse from all its unfortunate features, deeming them necessary for 
Ar purposes for example, censorship — but wherever he has 

departed, as he so often has, from the Spartan model, he has moved in a di- 

had : 

tion°inltTeTarfX''''ihen*n^^^^^ "'‘‘‘t' T 

the following off- • ’ framework of government, comprising 

“eTddi n Con.:cil, adapted, 

from the AtheZ lnd,rufet.eSZ 

kpf titpwnrila- nnA "» -1 # t ” UTiilitary officials and its city- and mar- 

Kci stewards, and its council of LaW'Wardpna j* ^ , 

wardens, corresponding roughly to one 

IT’ 'o'- Cnirenship,” 
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aspect of the court of the Areopagus in its day of power.^’ Add to these the 
carefully articulated legal system based on the Athenian dicasteries, whose 
defects did not blind Plato to their many merits. Finally, there is the unique 
institution of the Nocturnal Council, composed of the ten eldest Law-wardens, 
the Examiners (all these being popularly elected officials), a few others who’ 
have served the state well, and an equal number of their chosen younger 
companions. This body, despite its alarming name — it should, indeed, 
have been called the Dawn Council — and its unhappy association in our 
minds with the death of atheists, is designed by its creator to serve a variety 
of benign and important purposes. It will be a species of philosophical insti- 
tute, a practical adaptation of the Platonic Academy, its members presumed 
to possess philosophic insight and a degree of educated understanding 
scarcely inferior to that of the philosopher kings. It will be an agency of 
stabilization and social control, but it will serve also, within carefully re- 
stricted limits, as an organ of reform; for it will sit as a perpetual committee 
on the revision and improvement of the laws, and will supervise the official 
journeys to foreign parts to bring home news of discoveries which may be 
of use for the perfecting of the life of the community.^® 

In the light of what we have shown to be Plato’s joint incorporation of 
so much Athenian excellence and his rejection, partial but, as we have seen, 


”No implication is intended that each 
of these institutions, taken separately, is 
specifically Athenian; thus the Spartans too 
possessed an Assembly. It would also have 
been possible to include in the list the “land- 
stewards,” or ‘Vatch-captains” and the sys- 
tem of military training (760 B-763 C) 
which they conduct, an institution bearing 
roughly equal resemblance to the Spartan 
“secret service” and to the training of the 
Athenian Ephefai. Cf. Chase (op cil, a. 
30, p. 514 above) , pp. 151—154. The institu- 
tions and offices mentioned are described, 
in the order given, at Laws 764 A 756 
B f.; 755 B f., 759 A L; 753 B f. The popu- 
lar courts are described at Laws 767-768. 

**The references documenting these 
statements on the Night Council are 769 
A ff., esp. 769 D; 951 C-952 C; 960 B-968 
B. A word is here in order regarding the 
change in the status and function of iWs 
institution, introduced at the end of the 
Laws, 969 B ff., and engendering in the en- 
tire fabric of Plato’s second-best city a 
contradiction which no quantity of explana- 
tion can entirely remove. The so\CTeign 
power to form and reform the state in the 
light of its definitive wisdom which is con- 
ferred, thus late in the day, upon this organ 


of government, would render idle the whole 
complex structure of legal and political in- 
stitutions that Plato has been at such pains 
to build and for which he had planned so 
extensive a future. Perhaps the least unsat- 
isfactory disposition of the difficulty is psy- 
chological: Plato has never at any time 
really abandoned his ideal of the philo- 
sophic slate; he has merely postponed hs 
realization sine die. Coming, at long Iasi, to 
the concluding section of his extended de- 
scription of the second-best, with the end 
of his own mortal career not far from view, 
he saw and took the opportunhy lor one 
last profession of his faith in the attaina- 
bility of the true human goal. And what 
better device could the iiaagination of the 
ageing dramatist conceive than this most 
characteristic curtain to his last act of his 
final play? Our assumption, therefore, is 
that prior to this final rebirth as a commit- 
tee for the realization of the Republic, the 
Night Council was designed to be an im- 
portant but not omnipotent part of the city, 
and our remarks in the text refer exclushely 
to the Council as engaged in actirities which 
leave undisturbed the basic structure of the 
state. 
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far-reaching, of so much that is most repellent in the Spnrtnn scheme, the 
charge of Spartanism reveals itself in the full mendacity of its “half-truth- 
fulness.” It was Xenophon, with the fairy-tale coloration of his Constitution 
of the Lacedaemonians, and bless his innocence, Plutarch with his moralizing 
Life of Lycurgus, and not Plato, who gave the myth of Sparta its pair of wings. 


“Holism” and collectivism. — In an earlier chapter we touched upon 
some aspects of a theme which we must now submit to a more extended anal- 
ysis; Popper’s critique of Plato’s so-callcd “holism,” a term ivhich Popper 
has applied in at least three distinguishable aspects of meaning, whose range 
and mutual consistency it will be our first task to explore. Wc shall consider 
first that part of Popper’s interpretation which seeks to bring Plato into 
complete agreement with a central tenet of totalitarianism os conceived not 
only by Popper but by all three of our nonpartisan authorities."*® This is 
Popper s imputation to Plato of the doctrine that “it is the end of the indi- 
vidual to maintain the stability of the state” and its counterpart, “the cri- 
terion of morality is the interest of the state. . . . ‘Good is what is in the 
interest of my group; or my tribe; or my slate.’” And from this Platonic- 
Q a itanan t eory of morality, we arc told, “it is easy to see” that there 
ollows the consequence, destined to be explicitly drawn by Hegel in later 
it strong ^ ^ t^ever be wrong in any of its actions, os long as 

Popper has added the advocacy of the 
Ural’ unit “ “permanent collective,” a “ ‘nat- 

ZtZ “ h'Shor order,” “within which the different individuals and 
verv^unen’n.l’ '"^qualities, must render their speciffo and 

amons citizens^^tu'it, “ow, this doctrine of functional variety 

the individual’ OMltation of the state’s interest immeasurably above 

noth"„u bu, a ; “T" “‘he individual is 

task.« ™niprised in his fitness for his social 

“stale*!” Bm^Poonrl,' '‘7 '’“n foterence to the whole which is the “tribe” or 

enables him to describe Pirto’^ V^° “"o^er and a wider application that 
— Pluto s holism as his “demand that the individual 

is graced with no sagges'tim 'o™ S' f?" 

novcity and creative advance, ide^wS t-.-ploit. 

Its use m the cosmological system of the late ,>A recollected, includ- 

General Smuts has taught many readers to ! ® , characteristics of totalitarian- 
associate inseparably -with the term. Nor nationalism, ’ of a brand -which “ex- 
does Smuts’ holism in any sense exemplifv group into masters, all 

what for Popper is the essential vicioosness P- ^20) . Perry 

of holism as he employs the tcrm,‘Zrfa' '"»'poo‘’n'^v™’”or'* “etatism.” 

the brutal indiSerence of the “whole" to “ Popper! p! 106 

pp. 80 , 107 . 
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should subserve the interest of the whole, whether this be the unfume” 
(italics ours), the city, ... or any other collective body.”-** With dis- 
approval he quotes, as “a truly classical formulation of moral holism,” a sen- 
fence from Plato’s sermon addressed in the Laws (903 C) to the young dis- 
believer who IS unaware of the moral unity of the World-All: “all partial 
generation is for the sake of the Whole, ... it not being generated for tby 
sake, but thou for its sake.”*® 


In the inconsistency of the meaning which Popper has thus assigned to 
Plato’s “holism” lies the first and most fatal weakness of Popper’s position. 
For how can a moral holist,” whose “whole” is the universe, be simultane- 
ously a political bolisf, lor whom “the criterion of morality is the interest of 
the state ? The contradiction is palpable, hut from it there is one escape 
open to whoever is willing to commit the supreme anachronism of endowing 
Plato with modem, quasi-Hegelian categories. On this audacious assumption 
it could he argued that the universe is so controlled hy the High God, whose 
delight is continual contradiction, that each state as a political “whole” is 
rightly the master of its own “parts,” and at the same time is rightly the op- 
ponent of all other “wholes,” the moral oneness of the universe manifesting 
itself in God’s unfailing approval of each successively victorious whole. This 
is a path few would venture upon; nevertheless some such attribution to 
Plato of ideas of which he was, so to soy, systematically unaware, alone can 
provide escape from contradiction for anyone who, with Popper, would 
press upon Plato the charge of holism both political and cosmic. 

It is our privilege, therefore, by an odd turn of the argument, to accept 
(with the reservation presently to be noticed) Popper’s charge tliot Plato 


** Ibid., p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 80. We give the Laws passage 
as translated by Bury, Loeb Library. Cer- 
tain alterations that Popper has introduced 
into his second edition constitute recogni- 
tion of an earlier error in fact, but substi- 
tute for this error the inconsistency noted 
in the text above, between Plato’s alleged 
doctrine that state-interest is the criterion 
of right, and the “moral holism” now added 
to the charge- In the first edition, p. 69, 
Popper cited as “a truly classical formola- 
tian of political ho?i«m” the admonition to 
the young atheist; in the second edition, p. 
80, the word “moral” has replaced “politi- 
cal.” Similarly, on p. 87, where originally 
the only wholes mentioned as those to which 
the “hoIisl”wnf sacrifice the individual, arc 
city, tribe, and race, there has now, on p. 
99, been added the universe as well. In a 
rewritten footnote, p. 517, while ac^owb 
edging the cosmic reference of the admoni- 


tion to the atheist, he has contented him- 
self with reiterating his conviction that, 
even so, the “underlying tendency” of Pla- 
to’s holism is political. (Ast’s lexicon and I 
have been quite unable to verify Popper’# 
as«erlion, made in this connection, (hat 
“Plato often uses ‘holon’ (esp. the plural 
of it) to mean ‘aiaic* as well as ‘world 
By thus recognizing the absence of a princi- 
pal prop on which his argument had been 
sustained wilbout malting the entailed ad- 
justment in his interpretation of Vlsto’t 
thought frxcepl for the attempt noted to 
broaden the charge). Popper exemplifies a 
tendency shown ai«<) in other changes nide 
in the second edition (sec pp UM and 6?9, 

and ef. n. 17, p. 21. and n. 121. p. 4.'>U to 

corrwt factual trrvtt wi/lioBf ahanJonirg 
or altering in Plato’s fawr the ronrlmVjns 
to which they had originally senetl as 
premises. 

••Sec pp 528-S20 !.el.»w. 
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is a moral holist, and to employ this as a premise in demonstrating that Plato 
did not sponsor the theory that the state’s interest is the ultimate criterion of 
right. Such a theory is clearly a form of ethical particularism, to be classified 
under the general heading of moral relativism. Can it be shown that Plato’s 
ethical doctrine is rooted in a universalistic absolutism radically opposed to 
relativism in all its forms? Wc have earlier maintained precisely this posi* 
tion,^’^ and the very passage that Popper has cited from the Laws ns proof of 
Plato’s moral holism will serve well to remind us of tlic cosmic universalism 


of Plato’s ethics. For Plato, there was no world but one, the “only*begotten” 
of the Timaeus (31 B), and no set of moral principles but those everlast- 
ingly implicit in the nature of that world; and the young disbeliever is ad- 
monished, in language that mingles popular religious imagery and Plato’s 
own theological doctrine, that one cosmic law determines the fate of every 
soul for good or ill, in accordance with its own free moral choices. Divine 


providence is at work (903 B-C) looking to “the preservation and excellence 
of the whole, and every soul “tends therefore always in its striving toward 
the All. That the life of man is bound to the divine order is specifically 
asserted again {Laws 645 A) , in the striking image of the “golden cord” of 
reason or logismos, which is also law in the true sense of the word: “with 
t at ™ost excellent leading-string of the law we must needs cooperate al- 
ways , it IS needful for the individual man to grasp the true account of 
ese inwar pu ling forces and to live in accordance therewith, and . . . for 
me btate . to make this into a law for itself and be guided thereby in its 
„ f with all other States.” We see. then, the sub- 

ina Km o oth individual and state to a divinely sanctioned norm. The 
1 h ° ® theology is embraced in the pregnant aphorism, 

Protagora., “God is the measure of all 
g ( aws 716 C) — the measure, that is to say, of the excellence of man. 

production of the best 

posstble human bemgs,rs and since this is so, Plato goes so far as to declare 


OD mi* “ onr ch. 6, 

Pt’*^01-232, 13 stated in terms on pn. 250f 

from '^an be quoted 

^ ^"Sers has done; cf. 

p. 642 below) to prove that Plato’s aim 
was not so much to develop individual hu- 
man excellence as to promote good citizen- 
ship. Thus Plato declares that true educa- 
tion is “training from childhood in good- 
ness, which makes a man eagerly desirous 
of becoming a perfect citizen, understand- 
ing how both to rule and be ruled right- 
eously.” and again that it is “the process of 
drawing and guiding children toward that 
principle which is pronounced right by the 
law and confirmed as truly right by the ex- 


^rience of the oldest and the most just” 
(£iaws 643 E and 659 D, trans. Bury, Loeb 
Library). But, in view of the passage we 
have cited in our text, it is clear that the 
primary aim remains moral and not politi- 
ca , in so far as for Plato these terms admit 
o separation. As Rogers himself does not 
®ny, lato, in stressing the “sociological,” 
does not in his own terms remit any of the 
rondiiions demanded for the goodness of 
the individual soul; the qualities he would 
exact from the good citizen are simply those, 
» far as they can be attained, which define 
the good man, and the principles “pro- 
nounced right by the law” are, in Plato’s 
state, to be coextensive with morality. It is 
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(770 D-E), it is the duty of every citizen of a state which does not adhere 
to this aim to “allow it to be revolutionized . . . rather than to change to 
a polity which naturally makes men worse.” Popper has told us that from 
Plato’s equation, “good = the state’s interest,” there follows the obvious con- 
sequence that the state can do no wrong either against its oivn citizens or 
against other states, so long as it remains strong. Does not Plato’s denial of 
this consequence do all that was logically necessary to prove that the alleged 
equation was none of his? 

If this be considered still insufficient proof that the province of morality 
is not for Plato coterminous with the area of the state, we may turn to the 
Republic, which may be said to tell the same story in accents more philosoph- 
ical and less devout, though the description of the last stages of the dialectic 
ascent into the transcendental sunlight of the Idea of the Good glows with 
a genuinely religious feeling; and in the Myth of Er, at its conclusion, we 
have, again, moral truths cloaked in sacred mythology. There is the same 
recognition that good is not a mere commodity of mortal contrivance an 
manLcture, but a discovery and an acknowledgment. The philosopher is 
he who is most pious in his admission of the authority of 
and most adept in its discovery atid application It follows that ^ 

political commandment, the bringing of the philosopher 
Lmmand, issues in a result directly contrary to what ^ ■7 

Ponner hLs defined it can endure. The vesting of authority in pliilosopluc 

to its benevolent demands. 

or (like ihe Imaisilion) a dcdicalccl cflort 
sale souls, is not (or Plato a Eann.ne one 
II presents, rall.er, ihe two indneerpldde 

pans of the same whole. 

‘“The translations arc from ttury, laieb 

“documcntalion” of the poiilion 
maintained in ihe two J;',' 

teat aboie seems supernuoiii for an)one 
who has read the /fepaWie. 

VI-VII. in which the mctaphjsical I)3 «m oi 
P lato’s ethical and social sjstem is revea^d. 
Sen Jhoie who rrpar.l Plato as in an .m- 
Mrtant ecn»e a totalitarian can still d««tin- 
^ish elearir between ihe wrt 

whom Ihe nllimale pround of •“ h"” 

oower unreilrieird hr nioralitr. and f in 

manifest appeal ■». '“’"’"'’.f ."''’L'tw. (<«'. 
for Cro«sman * recosnilion of this l 

P.;a 0 . and fort, Velesumeor hr 


again a case of “consilience (cf. PP- d4, 
413, 439-440, 52S-529, 55S-556. 

Similar considerations seem suIEcient lo 
meet the argument of Dodds 1^”, 
and the Irrational, 1951, p. 224) - D^^ds «ees 

in the religious prescriptions of the Later 

nothing of religion per se, merely 

and an engine of social control. £o.rj U 

and 888 B, which Dodds cites, show Flalos 

belie! that such tenets as he imposes arc 

necessary to ensure , "“i, i,, 

justice" and “live nobly.” TTiat sueh b' 

havior would be socially useful ” ^ 

is i, not equally clear that, 

ate also prime good, for the “ 

ten? And Dodds himself has sloii ly mam 

t.ined (eg..PP 234-235) >h?>^ 
fully committed to the ' 

religion he would impart, o ‘ j control, 
alternative, either an agent of wveial control. 
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We shall consider, then, that we have warrant to assert that Plato is not a 
“political holist,” a “nationalist,” a “tnbalist,” or an “etatist,” so far as this 
means a worshipper of the state. We have still to weigh the justice of the com- 
plaint that Plato supported the organic theory of the state and ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the collective the individualities and happiness of its citizens 


Elliott and McDonald, Western Political 
Heritage, 1949, pp 12 and 97, as compared 
with their description of Hobbes on pp 442 
and 446 The distinction is, indeed, so pal 
pable that one feels it necessary to ask how 
Popper can have managed to avoid a colli 
sion with It The answer has been delivered 
to us at some length by Popper himself he 
first convinces himself (pp 14S-144) that 
the idea of the good is mere “empty for 
malism” of no ethical or political utility, 
then by a flat misquotation of Republic 
608 E (he translates, pp 37 and 143 “ ‘good 
is everything that preserves,’ and ‘evil 
everything that destroys or corrupts,* ’’ 
whereas the Greek says “good” is “that 
which preserves and benefits,^' etc), he 
further degrades it into a mere fixative or 
apnt of aneslment He then reminds us of 
the reason he has assigned — the fear of 
independent thought -for Plato’s delaying 
till the age of thirty the beginning of ethi 
cal criticism and until that of fifty the final 
induction of the philosopher kings to be m 
to the highest reaches of philosophy (cf 
App XII, p 618f ) From all these consider 
ations he infers (p 145) that Plato could 
not really have required a resident philoso 
Pher in his city merely for the purpose of 
knowing so barren an emptiness as the Idea 
ot the Good and must have had some ul 
tenor and wholly political purpose, and 
without more ado he assigns two such dis 
^editable aims (cf pp 438 and 450 above) 
^Ih loci to tho .deal c.y We obaery^ 
here Popper , readmes, to .appose that 
because he (and Gro.e, -nhom he quote. 
PP 588-589, as being of the same opinion) 
can see no content m the Good of Plato 
therefore Plato cannot himself have at 
tached to it any importance, and bis paral 
lei certainty that because he himself sees 
the unwisdom of deferring philosophical 
inquiry till full maturity, therefore Plato 
him«clf must have been equally aware of it 
Underlying both of these is Popper’s easy 
assumption of Plato’s duplicity, the quick 
conclusion that we can brush B*ide what 
Plato says and ferret out hidden motives— 


discreditable, of course, else why should he 
have hidden them’ In view of our pains 
taking consideration, in an earlier chap 
ter, of all the props upon which Popper has 
rested his accusation of dishonesty, we feel 
justified in ruling out of court any of Pop 
per’s arguments which, like those just re 
ported, require it as a premise 
This same postulate of Plato’s dismgenu 
ousness with his reader has led Popper 
similarly (cf our p 358) to discount the 
sincerity of Plato’s religious beliefs as ex 
pressed in the Laws We are told that Plato 
was “perhaps himself an atheist,” but that 
in any case he certainly subordinated com 
plelely to political convenience whatever 
religion be may have felt (Popper’s ongi 
nal misinterpretation, as purely political m 
tendency, of the passage regarding the moral 
unity of the World All, was probably a re 
suit of this suspicion, see our note 45, p 
519 ) It may be suggested that Popper has 
been assisted to his unfortunate conclusion 
by a failure to distinguish between Plato’s 
outlook upon popular religious beliefs and 
Plato s own personal, philosophic religion 
Plato deemed it necessary that popular re 
ligion should be purged of what he felt to 
he Its crudities and impieties, thus purified, 
he was willing to accept it as a set of more 
or less adequate symbols for the expression 
of the deeper penetrations into the divine 
nature, to which alone the methods of phi 
losophy can conduct It is only by a radical 
confusion of categories that one can inquire 
into the honesty or dishonesty of Plato’s 
acceptance of mythological symbols (for a 
■scussion of Plato’s attitude on such points, 
s«e n 71, p 429, pp 433-435) To set right 
this error, we may point first to Popper’s 
own admission, in his second edition, that 
l"ialo seriously believed m the transcendent 
moral whole which is the universe, and ex 
presses this belief in the Laws, we may 
adduce the religious grandeur of the Ttmae 
certainly not to be explained as “politi 
tl, • ®nd we may again object 

that there is no evidence that Plato is bent 
on deceiving his reader. 
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The greatest hindrance to a fair determination of our issue is terminological, 
as we shall perforce be employing terms not only difficult to define, but re- 
fractory and, so to say, determined to do our thinking for us by settling all 
questions in advance: “organicism,” “collectivism,” “anti-individualism,” 
these resist being employed in anything less than the totality of their mean- 
ing. To attempt it is like trying to call a man one-third of a murderer. But 
let us, with the encouragement of HumpCy-Dumpty’s precedent, see which 
of us is master — irords or we. 

From the various texts which Popper has called to his support we shall 
select as fairly representative three, one chosen from the Republic and two 
from the Laws. In the first, the happiness of the guardian class of the ideally 
“happy” city is being called in question by the respondent, Adeimanlus, who 
feels that “Socrates” is imposing upon them unduly heavy burdens and re- 
straints. To this challenge, gladly accepted, comes the reply, 

while it would not surprise us if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, yet the 
object on which we fixed our eyes in the establishment of the state was not the exceptional 
happiness of any one class but the greatest possible happiness of the city as a whole .... 
these helpers and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded to do what will make 
them the best craftsmen m their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, as the entire 
city develops and is ordered well, each class Is to be left to the share of happiness that its 
nature comports.*® 


In the first passage from the Laws^ the discussion turns not on happiness but 
on what is deemed the basic condition of happiness; the submission of the 
community as a whole to the rule of law. The division of the state into parties 
with rival interests, each with “a watchful eye on the other,” is deplored, and 
it is said that “such polities we, of course, deny to be polities, just as we deny 
that laws are true laws unless they are enacted in the interest of the common 
weal of the whole State. But where the laws are enacted in the interest of a 
section,” such “justice” is “an empty name.” And again; 

That State and polity come first .. . where . . . throughout the whole State . . . there is 
community of wives, children, and all chattels, and all that is called “private” ... is rooted 
out of our life - . . and even things naturally private have become in a way “communired,” 
— eyes, for instance . . . seem to see . . - in common, — and all men are, so far as pos- 
sible, unanimous in the praise and blame they bestow, rejoicing and grieving at the same 
things.” 


“The city as a whole,” “the whole State,” “all that is called ‘private’ ” — 
in these words the major issue is brought before us, to be determined largely 
by the meanings we assign them. For Popper the “whole” in question is an 
abstract omnivorous holistic whole, that feeds upon the concrete private values 
of its unhappy parts; alternatively. Popper has expressed this same criticism 


“Others arc Republic 421 A, 4-t9 B-E, 
462 A-C; Laus 875 A. 923 B. 964 E (Pop- 
per, p. 517). On Ills use of Laus 912 A f. 
we shall comment below, p. 531ff. 


•^Republic ‘120 B. 421 B-C tftn*. Sho- 
rey. Loeb Library. 

“Lairs 715 A-B, and 739 B~D. trtnt. 
Bury, Loeb Library. 
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We shall consider, then, that we have warrant to assert that Plato is not a 
“political holist,” a “nationalist,” a “tribalist,” or an “etatist,” so far as this 
means a worshipper of the state We have still to weigh the justice of the com- 
plaint that Plato supported the organic theory of the state and ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the collective the individualities and happiness of its citizens 


Elliott and McDonald, ff'estern Political 
Heritage, 1949, pp 12 and 97, as compared 
with their description of Hobbes on pp 442 
and 446 The distinction is indeed, so pal 
pable that one feels it necessary to ask how 
Popper can have managed to avoid a colli 
Sion with It The answer has been delivered 
to us at some length by Popper himself he 
first convinces himself (pp 143-144) that 
the idea of the good is mere “empty for 
malism” of no ethical or political utility, 
then by a fiat misquotation of Republic 
608 E (he translates pp 37 and 143, “ ‘good 
IS everything that preserves ’ and ‘evil 
everything that destroys or corrupts * ” 
whereas the Greek says “good ’ is ‘ that 
which preserves and benefits," etc), he 
further degrades it into a mere fixative or 
agent of arrestment He then reminds us of 
the reason he has assigned — the fear of 
independent thought — for Plato’s delaying 
till the age of thirty the beginning of ethi 
cal criticism and until that of fifty the final 
induction of the philosopher kings to be m 
to the highest reaches of philosophy (cf 
App XII p 618{ ) From all these consider 
ations he infers (p 145) that Plato could 
not really have required a resident philoso 
pher in his city merely for the purpose of 
knowing 80 barren an emptiness as the Idea 
01 the Good and must have had some ul 
tenor and wholly political purpose, and 

creditable aims (cf pp 438 and 450 above), 
^th local to the ideal city We observe 
here Popper s readiness to suppose that 

pp 588-589. as being of the same opinion) 
can see no content m the Good of Plato 
therefore Plato cannot himself have at’ 
tached to It any importance and his para! 
lei certainty that becaiLe he himself sees 
the unwndom of deferring philosophical 
inquiry till full maturitj, therefore Pfaio 
hfm»elf must have been equally aware of it 
Underlying Iwth of these is Popper’s easy 
assumption of Plato’s duplicity, the quick 
conclusion ihat we can brush aside what 
Plato says and ferret out hidden motives — 


discreditable, of course, else why should he 
have hidden them’ In view of our pains 
taking consideration, m an earlier chap 
ter, of all the props upon which Popper has 
rested his accusation of dishonesty, we feel 
justified m ruling out of court any of Pop 
per’s arguments which like those just re 
ported, require it as a premise 
This same postulate of Plato’s dismgenu 
ousness with his reader has led Popper 
similarly (cf our p 358) to discount the 
sincerity of Plato’s religious beliefs as ex 
pressed in the Laws We are told that Plato 
was ‘ perhaps himself an atheist,” but that 
m any case he certainly subordinated com 
pletely to political convenience whatever 
religion he may have felt (Popper’s ongi 
nal misinterpretation as purely political m 
tendency, of the passage regarding the moral 
unity of the World All, was probably a re 
suit of this suspicion, see our note 45, p 
519 ) It may be suggested that Popper has 
been assisted to his unfortunate conclusion 
by a failure to distinguish between Plato’s 
outlook upon popular religious beliefs and 
Plato’s own personal, philosophic religion 
Plato deemed it necessary that popular re 
Jigion should be purged of what he felt to 
be Us crudities and impieties , thus purified, 
he was willing to accept it as a set of more 
or less adequate symbols for the expression 
of the deeper penetrations into the divine 
nature, to which alone the methods of phi 
osophy can conduct It is only by a radical 
conlusion of categories that one can inquire 
into the honesty or dishonesty of Plato’s 
acceptance of mythological symbols (for a 
discussion of Plato’s attitude on such points, 
71.P 429, pp 433-435) To set right 
this error, we may point first to Popper’s 
own admission, m his second edition, that 
lato seriously believed in the transcendent 
more whole which is the universe, and ex 
**jj**** belief in the Laws, we may 
adduce the religious grandeur of the Timae 
, certainly not to be explained as “jioliti 
cal opportunism , and we may again object 
that there is no evidence that Plato is bent 
on deceiving his reader. 
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The grealest hindrance to a fair determination of our issue is terminological, 
as we shall perforce he employing terms not only difficult to define, hut re- 
fractory and, so to say, determined to do our thinking for us by settling all 
questions in advance: “organicism,” “collectivism,” “anti-individualism,” 
these resist being employed in anything less than the totality of their mean- 
ing. To attempt it is like trying to call a man one-third of a murderer. But 
let us, with the encouragement of Humpty-Dumpty’s precedent, see which 
of us is master - — words or we. 

From the various texts which Popper has called to his support we shall 
select as fairly representative three, one chosen from the Republic and two 
from the Laws. In the first, the happiness of the guardian class of the ideally 
“happy” city is being called in question by the respondent, Adeimantus, who 
feels that “Socrates” is imposing upon them unduly heavy burdens and re- 
straints. To this challenge, gladly accepted, comes the reply, 


■while it would not surprise us if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, yet the 
object on which we fixed our eyes in the establishment of the state was not the exceptional 
happiness of any one class but the grealest possible happiness of the city as a whole .... 
these helpers and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded to do what will make 
them the best craftsmen in their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, as the entire 
city develops and is ordered well, each class is lo be left to the share of happiness that its 
nature comports,** 


In the first passage from the Latvs^ the discussion turns not on happiness but 
on what is deemed the basic condition of happiness; the submission of the 
community as a whole to the rule of law. The division of tlie stale into parties 
with rival interests, each with “a watchful eye on the other,*’ is deplored, and 
it is said that “such polities we, of course, deny to be polities, just as we deny 
that laws are true laws unless they are enacted in the interest of the common 
weal of the whole Stale. But where the laws arc enacted in the interest of a 
section,” such “justice” is **an empty name.” And again: 


That State and polity come first . , . -where . . . throughout the whole Sia^e . . . there i» 
community of wives, children, and all chattels, and all that is called private ... is tooie 
out of our life ... and even things naturally private have become in a way “communired. 
— eyes, for instance . . . seem to see . . . In common, — and all men are, to far a# po». 
sible, unanimous in the praise and blame they bestow, rejotcing and grieving at the tamr 
things.** 


“The city ns a whole,” “the whole Stnle,” “all that is cnilct! ‘private’ ” — 
in these words the major issue is brought before us, to be determined largely 
by the meanings we assign them. For Popper the “whole” in question i, an 
abstract omnivorous holistic whole, that feeds upon tl.e concrete private value, 
of its unhappy parts; allcruativcly. Popper has expressed tin, same cnl.cm 


"Others are Republic 42 1 .A. 4^t9 D-E, 
•162 A-C; Uus 875 A. 923 B. 96t F. (Po^ 
per, p. 517). On hi* use of Laws 912 A f. 
we shall comment below, p. 531fl. 


'Repablie 420 B. 421 B-C Iran*. 5lw 
Loeb Ubrary. 

letet 715 A-B. and 739 B-D. tr*a«. 
, Loeb Ubriry, 
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by imputing to Plato the vicious aestheticism of employing the private lives 
of his citizens as so much insensate paint or clay in the hands of the political 
artist, who forces it into the rigid pattern of his archaic ideal.®^ We may pass 
rapidly over the impressionist reasons which apparently lie behind this in- 
terpretation, among them, presumably, the supposed exploitation and harsh 
repression of the “human cattle,” the denial to the philosopher kings them- 
selves of any real intellectual freedom, and the addiction of Plato to the 
vacuous authoritarianism of the Theory of Ideas, matters with which we have 
dealt elsewhere. We shall turn, instead, to a more direct consideration of 
Plato’s meaning when he speaks thus of the individual and his relation to the 
whole. 


Was Plato an anti-individualist? We should have learned by now that it 
is of little use to try to extract Plato’s answer to the great problems by asking 
him questions to be answered with a simple “yes” or “no.” Plato’s outlook 
on the individual must be broken down into several aspects, of which the first 
and^ least disputable is his condemnation of individualist selfishness, the 
private in the sense of “mine-and-you-can’t-have-it.” We may feel that in 
setting up as his ideal for this reason, as we have seen him do, the common 
ownership of all property, even of wives and children, he was carrying matters 
to an unreasonable extreme; it is true that he himself did not attempt the 
complete realization of this ideal, even in the perfect city. But we may certainly 
sympathize with his wish to escape as far as possible the conflict of selfish 
in erests w ic had been the plague of Greece, and particularly of his native 


Plato 3 second disparagement of the individual — to us his chief failure 
ere arises from his acknowledged principle that there is but one truth, 
one standard of right, and his consequent failure to approve the value of the 
individual point of view; put in another way, this means that he did not in 
theory acknowledge the preciousness of individual variations, save for those 
Tv ""'7 exceptional individual closer to the ideal. Still less 
ind vidual -e„ tolerate-that luxuriance c£ 

en If rLc?"'!: “"f- Pri"'='P><=. of wWoh he has pre- 

Vm 561 A nfw iJTf ■" r “-fo-oeratic man” (Rep. 

Thtdlv he k i T -a*"*'" -y “O ‘opio shortly, 

aaain h ml in r ‘ ^nd truly charged 

of solhdtrii’ou ak ru";kdiS:::vk 

deed this flaw in Plato’s social theory «ill\e^CT°o\1"rL"heartk 
almost every charge we are considering in this chapter, and lends L each of 
those m turn whatever a.r of tm.hfnlnes, it may possess. What ha been de- 
nounced as an assoca.ed defect in Plato’s treatment of the ordinary citizens 


Popper, pp 161-163; cf. our pp t38-439. 
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is his assignment to them of those “hanausic” tasks which he conceived to 
be harmful to the body and dangerous to the soul. But as we have shown 
above, Plato’s convictions about the high responsibilities of government on 
the one hand and the harmful effects of labor on tbe other, placed him in a 
dilemma from which there was no escape which could completely meet his 
own requirements, still less one which could have satisfied his modem 
ci*itics 

There are, however, other components of individualism toward which 
Plato is far more favorably disposed. He wished his guardians to achieve the 
fullest development possible to man. As individuals they were to possess not 
only the ability to direct others wisely but also the crowning grace o full 
rational self-command. Further, in the Lams (768_A-B) there is ™mistakaWe 
recognition of a value very near the heart of individualism, 
that all citizens shall share in prosecution of offenses^ against » 

shall serve their turn as judges in the popular court, giving he miy md^v d 
ualist reason that othenvise they will have no feeling tha ^ ^ 

state Add to this that, by implication in the Republic, but with full explicit 
ness in the Laws (720-724), Plato proposes that all ^ 

as persons having a right to be given th e reasons for what is required of 

deprived of virtue, adding the furllicr ex- 
cuse that many wrong-doers are victims ot 
bad physical constitutions and maladies. 

In passages such as these we may meas- 
ure the distance separating the idealist, 
reformer Plato from that cj-nical class, 
bound realist, the Old Oligarch, and we 
may recognize Plato’s kinship to the mod- 
em liberal who seeks to abolish crime not 
by destroying criminals but by removing 
the conditions which produce them and to 
interpose between the younger generation 
and the possibility of wrong-doing a more 
salutary moral and physical cnvimnmcnl. 
And though we should wish to draw the 
ilne between wholesome and dangerous oc- 
cupations at a dillerent P”'"';. ‘ 
true, as the morning paper continues . all) 
,o remind ns, that the 

socially important functions is morally I 
hazard^s tor many of our 'ell"" emren 
We may smite at what seems to ns Plain • 
mther naive proleelionl.m. but we eann 
in our ihouplilful momrnM 
more whimsy hi, demand that .he raihl 
of human virtue Im '"'"'"’eeJ I'd 

. .• .1 Bt our comman'Js i"’**' 

rSm sTk M he r„,lisidaal ollender. ae 
{:r.he weffare of the eommuni.y ax.m’t 
which they offend. 


“Plato’s disposition of the problem in 
the Republic is discussed on pp. 240-242; 
in the Laws, on pp. 259-261. 

Plato’s belief in the dilEculty and pre- 
cariousness of human virtue, and h.s conse- 
quent proposal to guard all his citizens dur- 
ing their formative years and all but me 
chosen few throughout life from entice- 
ments and distractions of the most vari^ 
kinds, have also been seen as a ^ ’ 

indicative of a jaundiced view o ,. 

nature (Fite; of. our p. 79). or of a totali- 
tarian overestimate of the 9™”"“ 
state (Popper; cf. our n. 130, p. 557). Bm 
Plato’s attitude here has another and 
engaging face. For example, in the Jbeae 
JJim A-B). to the * 

ot the addict ot the law courts, wilh h.» 
shrewd but petty and benighted soul, Plam 
is careful to add tha. the character of such 
a man is a natural 

Nironmcntal nroper 

der young soul, warping it f beard 

form. Similarly in the Repa ' , , 

(D. 79) Plato’s Adcimantus <leclare mat 

not innate depravity ot 

responsible for the 
iustice held by roost men. Again, i 

Timaeus (M MI ^*J^°/Xea’tion has 
oncration of those whom ba 
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and to be patiently convinced by persuasion. The unfortunate deceptions, of 
which we hear so much from Plato’s critics, are expedients seldom resorted 
to and do not touch the moral teaching which is to be imparled, teaching 
simplified and even sometimes couched in mythological terms, but based on 
standards which are those of Plato himself. 

And there is another sense in which the individual, as end and not as 
means, is acknowledged by Plato, who has remembered that every man, or 
as we should say, the common man, has creaturely needs that must be met 
before concern with higher values becomes possible. Plato’s state will guar- 
antee to every one of its members, as Bertrand Russell has rather acidulously 
admitted, “enough to eat” and security of life and limb. There will be 
freedom from exploitation and abuse — Plato is desperately in earnest in his 
determination to prevent the common citizens from having any just cause for 
feeling themselves exploited or mistreated. If anyone in the Republic is to 
be discriminated against economically, it is his intention that it shall be the 
guardian class, for whom, however, other satisfactions are provided. To talk 
of the nonguardian citizens as “cattle” where there is no “milking,” as “sheep” 
w ere none is to be shorn, implies a type of discrimination of which there 
trace. e city of the LawSy less perfect in its plan, will indeed 
Tltnn^a w f Athens; for we must remember that, though near 

Blavpli*l.i*^ secon .best city was still within the confines of the ancient 
on onP the citizens of the Laws are not intended to batten 

on one another, or violate one another’s rights with impunity. 

level k individual interests on another and higher 

men within 1 “"o"" for the spiritual welfare of all 

TultZtr Z -ill enable each 

“dem J ^ “f his soul, is not. it is true. 

patC t “th??™" ' o vicarious partici- 

XnhL:u^.tKTurr9rcVTT^ 

unshakable will Iip rp 1 a u ’ ^ average man, knowledge firm and 

of *<= 

which is Platonic justice. In him it 'll i, '"“r Pohty with that due order 
without the external support of Rood no' ° “'“"''®red 

such support, -we aH.’^Lys p.arVo 

“tl^iiarhr 

into his later ethriToc'lri ^r;: 

//Z”;"::,' rn 24'p 

Republic 590 D, trans. Shorey, Loeb 
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say that each man, to be accounted just, must have true knowledge or right 
opinion of the good; in the Laws, Plato goes so far as to allow a man to 
have that coveted appellation by merely holding fast to “the opinion of the 
best,” though he be at the same time sadly mistaken in his beliefs, and even 
guilty, beeause of them, of “great and brutal wrongs” {Laws 864 A, 863 C). 
This passage, with its “deontological” approval of the good man tragically 
mistaken, registers Plato’s highest flight into the stratosphere of moral in- 
dividualism. 

But even leaving this more radical individualism out of account as an 
insight with which the rest of Plato’s thought was never fully aligned, we 
can credit to Plato a significant degree of individualism as a constant feature 
of his ethics. The virtues of his citizens are not identical with the mere fit- 
ness of each man to perform his civic task. They are also the inalienable per- 
sonal property of their individual possessors. They would retain their full 
validity as a true standard of performance in any other society or in solitude, 
and they constitute the only wealth which a man carries with him out of this 
world.®® Virtue, and its enjoyment, happiness, are the two foci of Plato’s con- 
cern for his fellow men. With the partial exception of the most technical of 
his writings, it is true to say that every Platonic dialogue is a monument 
erected to his belief that individual men have a right to be considered impor- 
tant, and that their happiness and its enabling condition, justice done to them 
and by them, are the primary interests of a philosopher. 

Once we recognize Plato’s altruistic concern for the welfare of the individ- 
ual, compromised for us though it is by its failure to include under welfare 
the right and duty of self-direction, we are the better prepared to follow 
Plato’s thinking on the theme of political wholes and their relation to their 
members, and to measure the appropriateness of calling him a “collectivist.” 

It is not conceivable that any serious and liberal critic could so far forget 
the assumptions upon which liberalism itself, along with other political faiths, 
is built, as to rebuke Plato for appealing to the idea of a whole, or human 
group, to which allegiance is due and in whose interest sacrifice is proper to 
be made. Dissent can begin only when the claim of the whole is believed to 
take serious and unnecessary toll of primary human values. Such is the case, 
we may agree, when the whole distorts and diminishes the individuals that 
compose it. And for this fault Fiolo’s whole of the state, as n-e have seen, 
must be held in some degree accountable, though without his wish that it 
should be so; since what to him is full development of all the excellence that 
each individual is capable of attaining, is for us too often imperfection and 
curtailment. In the absence of freedom, at best a subservient and cloistered 


“The important implications of this 


tenet for Plato's relation to indiriJosfiim 
are saggestetf below, n 63 . 
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virtue can be looked for, and this, for the majority of Plato’s citizens, though 
not for all, would be the summit of attainment. 

A political whole or state is pernicious, likewise, when it is conceived as 
a sort of super-entity, hovering above the heads of its concrete citizens, gath- 
ering into itself all value, and depriving them individually of any title to con- 
sideration as against its sovereign claim. Of the existence of such a monster 
in Plato s thought we hear nothing.®® Plato’s ideal city consists simply of its 
citizens in action according to the plan of its constitution. There is, of course, 
the eternal “idea” of the city, its pattern in heaven. But to appeal to this in 
support of statism proves much too much; for in this transcendent sense, 
so is there also a “heavenly model” of the man and citizen. It is true, as 
Popper has noted,®® that on Plato’s view the dissolution of the state can come 
only from the imperfections and failings of its members; it is no less true — 
as he has failed to point out — that its perfection too is the product of the 
qualities of its citizens: the state is wise and brave through the wisdom and 
courage o t e superior few, harmonious and just through the participation 
in virtue of all its citizens.®" Nor has the excellence of the city of the Laws 
any other source. The religion of the superorganic state cannot be found in 
whir to the interest of the 

common f 

common interest and the shared good of its citizens.®' 

annear'arhinr by some passages in which the citizens 

vLr f “t ‘be whole. A re- 

lommontlicf “ will show that they are pervaded with a 

or political. 

sar lirXr ■ ‘e established, as it neces- 

humL rmmunhv ' ’ ^ "’ey and should be in a 

smaller terms of th '' '"‘"rest exists between the larger and the 

only t to™ e l on’s / n ' of the tracks leading in and 

in thy case for the All T ’'T"® “^e‘ best 

power of your common origin with the 

^ guardians, whose expansive free- 


There is, in fact, however, some hint 
*• Popper, p. 81. 

parallels, at a respectful dis- 
tance, the admirable evaluation of the polhi- 
cal ‘h«ry of the «epu6/ic, contained in 
Qiaplers III and of H. W. B, Joseph’s 
£jaa)s in ^ncienr and Afodern Philosophy 
Oxford, Qarendon Press, 1935, a book 
which deserves a place in any reader’s medi- 


ane chest us an antidote against anti- 
riatonjc poisoning. 

"See pp. 520 and 523 above. 
ieiM MS D, trans. Bury, Loeb Library, 
bnll. trans. Bury: “it benefits 

ib and private interests alike when 

tte public interest, rather than the private. 
»» Well enacted.” 
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'.53-159, will reveal substantial 
ETOment in spite of apparent divergence. 
The Ideal of Individual self-elfacement for 
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dom and satisfactions, as these are commonly conceived, must be forgone in 
the execution of their duty, receive full compensation for their sacrifice: theirs 
is to be “a happier life than . . . that of the victors at Olympia.” In short, 
there is no Moloch here. 

And finally, wholes are plainly had when they serve as the vehicle of 
what Popper has called “group selfishness,” a partnership of individuals 
willing to abandon their private interest to their group, as the price of its 
ability to dominate and exploit for their benefit other groups and individ- 
uals.®® But Plato, as we have seen, has used no part of his energy in advocacy 

of such a whole. _ _ . 

When once we have overcome these false suspicions, then, like visitors to 
a temple in some strange land, who no longer believe it to be the shrine of 
a man-eating god, we should be able to look about us in Plato s city and find 
there something to admire. The city into which we have stepped is a whole 
that not only lacks the sinister quality Popper has imputed to it, but possesses 
positive merits in its own right. Plato does not in so many ^tun tv 

part of virtue that the good man shall feel a sense of nearness and community 
of interest with others, but he tacitly operates throughout with this 
which was presupposed also by Socrates.®® For Plato this unity will be most 
deeply felt between kinsmen, but will extend, with 

:r “i- - 
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any one of the citizens suffers aught of good or evil.” And here again Plato 
uses the simile which, to Popper, reveals Plato’s vicious organicism, in which 
the state is likened to a man whose bodily organism, when one of its members 
is wounded, “feels the pain as a whole.” In the ideal city, we remember, 
all citizens are to be taught by the myth of the metals to regard themselves 
as brothers, and rulers and common citizens call each other respectively 
Nurturers and ‘Helpers,” while within the band of guardians the names 
and feelings appropriate to a single family bring with them peace and concord. 
In the polity of the Laws, though the close tie of kinship is abandoned, its 
place is taken by the “friendship” or “dearness to itself ” which is among 
the supreme blessings of the city. It is plain that when Plato speaks of an 
organism, what is in his mind is not voracity, but mutuality of support and 
sympathy which the group enables each of its members to enjoy both as donor 
and as recipient. 


On balance, then, while it would be a partisan misuse of language to term 
. “.‘“dividualist,” that fact need not hide from us Plato’s feeling for 
the individual as the ultimate reality here below, for the sake of whom the 
socia ramewor is constructed, whose quality imparts character to the com- 
munity. and whose destmy outdares that of the state which is his transitory 
and terrestrial home.^t Nor will we go to war over any word, even those of 


^oeb 

IhJ'o^on™ in which 

this concept is involved are Rep. 590 D 

inhabitants of the city will be “friendly” 
or dear to one another, being subject tc 
the same just rule, and Rep. 621 C, where 
Socrates declares that, living righteously 
and Wisely, we shall be “dear to ourselves” 
-hymen, ous within, like a happy city- 
and dear to the gods. 

count^ofp”’’ “■ 

-j »f "altniistie 

ind,v,dual.,rn,” from which he sharply dis- 
.ngmshes why he takes to be Plato’s posi. 
on. Popper (pp. 99-103) sees Plato’s atti. 
“am- M altogether 

hX^hrpf"”? “"'bChristian,” and 

holds that Plato, by consciously attempting 
to represent individualism as simply selfish^ 
ness, has misled guileless leaders in all 
ages ineluding such Plalenie eritie, a, 
England and Barker, who do homage to 
PJatos deceptive adtocacy of collectivism; 
thus I lato has brought confusion into tpccu* 
lation on ethical matters which it has been 
reserved for Popper to tel right. 

On his way to this end Popper has told 


y* a man may qualify as an “altruistic 
individualist’* if he is “ready to make sacri* 
fices in order to help individuals,” and Pop- 
per has found this attitude exemplified in 
Dickens, who hated selfishness and felt 
passionate interest in individuals with all 
their human weaknesses.” It is found also 
in Pericles recommendation of tolerance 
for the vagaries of fellow citizens, combined 
wJth willingness to protect them from in- 
justice; in the Christian doctrine, “love 
your neighbor”; and in the Kantian doc- 
trine that individuals must be regarded as 
ends,^ not as means only. Among these 
crilena, we observe more than one which 
wou d entitle Plato to membership in the 
group they define. For though, as we have 
seen, Plato did not admit the value of the 
individuals determination of what, for him, 
shall be truth and though he did not, like 
Uickens delight in individual idiosyncra- 
sies. or hke Pericles, view them with tol- 
erance, or attach a high value to the relief 
and felt 

wnwrn for others happiness and mutuality 

n earth. An instance or two: There is the 
Platonic 

or the spiritual advancement of 
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the fighting variety, and will accordingly consent to call Plato a collectivist, 
but with the all-important proviso that what he was collecting and uniting 
in sympathy was nothing else than as perfect and inoffensive as possible a 
collection of individuals. 

We have now to deal with a passage from the Laws expressive of Plato’s 
disapproval of one aspect of individualism, a passage of which Popper has 
made great and illegitimate use. His journalistic misapplication of a selection 
from it on the dust cover and on the title-page of Part I of his book, will be 
dissected in our note, where also we print the passage in full.” We shall here 
discuss Ms handling of it in his text. 


his young companions, Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus, the same attitude shoiro, with mi- 
nor variations, in almost every dialogue from 
first to last (pp. 36&-367), and the altruistic 
satisfaction taken by the “true rhetorician 
in the Pkaedrus in employing his art to 
procure for his pupil “the highest happiness 
possible to man” Uf* P- 364) . In the Laws, 
despite his too strict legislation regarding 
slaves, there is still Plato’s warning that a 
master is never free to forget his slavw 
inalienable right to justice at his hands 
(777 D-E; cf. p. 179), and there is also 
the declaration that Zeus, the avenger of 
injustice, guards the stranger (729 b; c • 
p. 230). We also claim the right, though 
Popper will not admit it, to cite Plato a 
altruism on behalf of his ideal citizens, 
who, though they figure collectively intlie 
discussion, are yet conceived as individual 
recipients of the benefits he wishes to be- 
stow. In short. Popper, having found some 
important aspects of altruistic md.viduatij 
missing from Plato’s set of values, has con- 
fused the entire issue by denying the exisl- 
enee of those that are rea ly 
needlessly obsenred, in h.s 
oi Plato and Pericles in wishing •“ P™'”* 
fellow citizens against injnsliee, the coin. 

patibility of the Kantian principle wim 

Plato’s reverence for an individua ’ . 

the existence of a real point 0 
between Christianity 

love for his neighbor which, though dtller 
enl in kind, both teach. fnllow* 

^The Platonic 
iUws 912 A-D. trans. 

“Military organization is the 
much consultation and of many ”PP 
laws. ’The main principle ’ 1 ,,|, 

nobody, male or female, '’"in’d eve 
without control, nor should y 


er at work or in play, grow habituated in 
mind to acting alone and on his own initia- 
tive, but he should live always, both in war 
and peace, with his eyes fixed constantly on 
his commander and following his lead; and 
he should be guided by him even in the 
smallest detail of his actions — for exaniple, 
to stand at the word of command, and to 
march, and to exercise, to wash and to cat, 
to wake up at night for senlry-dnly and 
despatch-carrying, and in moments of dan- 
ger to wait for the commander s signal be- 
fore either pursuing or retreating before an 
enemy: and, in a word, he must instruct 
his soul by habituation lo avoid all thought 
or idea oi doing anything at all apart from 
the rest of his company, so that the iiie ot 
all shall be lived on masse and in common: 
for there is not, nor ever will be, any rule 
superior to this or better aud more ellemive 
in ensuring safety and victory m war. ’Tim 
task of ruling, and being ruled by, others 
must be practised in peace from earliest 
chUdhood: but anarchy must be utterly 
removed from the lives of all mankind, and 
of the beasts also that are subject to man. 

Popper, in citing this passage m ins text, 
n 102, duly emphasizes its reference 
military matters, but protests 
ously that Plato means the same niilitari 
principles" to be adhered to in peace a. well 
« in war. and that they are to be aPPhed to 
every area ot peacelul existence rather than 
.imply to the program of military Irninirw. 
He then guoles the passage with 
Listransiarion, which --d to ob.eum_il» 

"o7 eommand.-'^-nvove- for 
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Plato, addressing himself to the topic of military service, states the high 
importance of discipline for securing victory in war, insisting that every 
citizen-soldier, man or woman, must keep his eyes fixed on his commander — 
Popper translates the word as “leader” — and follow his orders in all his 
actions. But Plato adds that this discipline must be extended beyond serious 
activities to include those of play, or games, and that “this task of ruling, and 
being ruled by, others must be practised in peace from earliest childhood; but 
anarchy must be utterly removed from the lives of all mankind, and of the 
beasts also that are subject to man.” This passage Popper has made central 
to his accusation that for Plato in the field of politics, the individual was 
“the Evil One himself,” to be subordinated at all costs to the collective Jugger- 
naut, and has branded as an utterance characteristic of “totalitarian mili- 
tarists and admirers of Sparta.” 


Several corrections are urgently needed. As we have seen, Plato has no 
intention of directing the entire life of his state toward victory in war. What 
he hopes to achieve {Laws 829 A) is the far more difficult task of attaining 
complete virtue, which will in the most favorable case exempt his citizens 
both from civil strife and from war. And as means to this end he has designed 
what we have called, jocoseriously, the “Boy Scout program” of mingled re- 
bgious observance, organized sport or “games,” and continuous military pre- 
paredness. That in the Greek world of Plato’s day the need of defensive 
preparation or war was no idle fantasy is clear from the minimal reading of 
the historical record It is as part of this program that discipline is to be 

fromIhildLoTor’ 


the references to sentry-duty and to pur- 
suing or retreating) . The translation of the 
sentence in which Plato forbids independent 
action en paidiais," “in play” or “in 
games, as Plato’s prohibition of doing 
such a thing “even playfully,” may have 
SrnJ Popper’s failure to note the 

probable reference to the military games 
and contests. The net result of all these 

mor? passage appear much 

more applicable to the ordinary affairs of 
ife m peace-time, and thus to exaggerate 
the regimentation which Plato intends. 

This small unfairness is entirely eclipsed 
however, by what Popper has done with the 
passage elsewhere. On the title-page of Part 
I of his book, and also on the dust jacket 
he prints a carefully clioscn selection from 
it, and beside it prints, as its very antitli- 
e^is, a sentence drawn from Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration (Thucydides, II, 40): 
“Though only a few may originate a policy, 


we are all able to judge it.” This is to print 
in paraUel a political idead and a proposed 
military regulation ; yet Popper has not only 
failed to apprise the reader of this selection 
of its military reference, but employing the 
same mistranslations, has deleted absolutely 
all those parts of the passage which would 
reveal the fact. The unsuspecting reader is 
thus led to suppose that, if Plato had his 
^ray, no one throughout life should bathe, 
stand up, or even move, without an im- 
mediate directive to that effect from a 
eroup-leader on the Hitler model. Tactics 
such as these make it necessary to check in 
merciless detail every one of Popper’s cita- 
tions from the Platonic text, and reveal how 
tar from the path of objectivity and fairness 
ropper has been swept. 

"Trans. Bury, Loeb Library. 

Popper, pp. 102-103. 

See p. 516. 

" Cf. Laws 829 B-C 
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is throwing its shadow upon the floor of our own society, as the hours of 
employment are reduced for millions of our citizens. Those who propose as 
a remedy for this situation the extension of adult education are moved by 
considerations not unlike Plato’s own. 

We have been considering an aspect of Plato’s philosophy in which his 
zeal for the common good has led him to speak of individuals only in terms 
of an order by which their wayward impulses are to be controlled. As an 
offset to the impression thus produced we must take note of some passages, 
fewer and less emphatic, yet clearly expressive of their author’s sincere in- 
tent, in which Plato has protested against the damage done to the interests of 
the individual by unrelieved regimentation, or has exhibited a concern lest 
the lawgiver with his eye fixed on the common interest should fail to notice 
the hardship that a general rule may work. Thus in the second book of the 
Laws the Athenian administers one of his most severe blows to Spartan pride 
when he charges the Spartans with conducting their community after the 
manner of a military camp and not like dwellers in cities: “you [Spartans] 
keep your young people massed together like a herd of colts at grass,” and 
no Spartan takes his own colt away from the herd and “trains him . . • hy 
all the means proper to child-nursing, so that he may turn out not only a 
good soldier, but able also to manage a state and cities.” 

And in a discussion of the Greek counterpart of the levirate marriage, 
he ofiers us a particularly winsome piece of what may almost be called 
anarchism” in the interests of marital compatibility. For we are told that 
cases may arise in which, due to some physical or mental malady or defect, 
the parties are unwilling to marry, and “prefer any other alternative, however 
painful. In such cases there is to be no summary coercion. Plato will com- 
pose a "prelude” begging the citizens thus enjoined to forgive the lawgiver 
his failure to provide for their varying circumstances as individuals, and 
begging the lawgiver to pardon "the subjects of the law inasmuch as they are 
naturally unable at times to carry out ordinances of the lawgiver laid down 
by him^ in ignorance,” and will submit the case for arbitration before a 
succession of the highest authorities in the state. 

■^en one considers that these two passages are taken from the work in 
which, if one follows Popper, Plato’s abandonment of the individual is com- 
plete, we are once more powerfully reminded of the complexity and inclusive- 
ness of Plato s outlook and the futility of attempting to see in him the simple 
advocate of a particular political program. 

In concluding our discussion ot the individual and the whole, we may 
note a point of contact and a point of difference between Plato and the totali- 
tarians. Plato’s celebration of solidarity within the civic group offers an obvi- 


”925 D-926 A, trans. Bury, Loeb Li- 
brary. 


” 666 D-E, trans. Bury, Loeb Library, 
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ous analogy to Fascist devotion to the “Nation” or Nazi worship of the 
“Volk”; like the totalitarians in this respect, and we would add, in agreement 
with most of mankind, Plato thinks of sympathy within the group as an in- 
trinsic good. But the contrast is hardly less obvious. Plato’s ideal of com- 
munity is valid for any city, attainable by men of any race. He is not celebrat- 
ing devotion to a particular community conceived as standing in hostile op- 
position to other communities and as entitled by its superior value to out- 
reach and override them. Plato’s city is contented to take its modest place 
among the civilized communities of the world; its superiorities are not to be 
established at the price of conquest and world domination, but are moral and 
internal, and remain open to emulation by any other society. Without breach 
of allegiance to our democratic own, it should be possible for us to pay tribute 
to that quality of living together in fellowship which Plato praises, and which, 
so far as we ourselves possess it, we must value among our national treasures. 


Racialism. — On many an earlier page we have had to deal obliquely with 
Popper’s belief that he has detected in Plato a haughty racialism mingled of 
prejudice and hatred against barbarians, and an almost equal contempt for 
his fellow Greeks of nonaristocratic origin. We have sufficiently shown that 
Plato did not lack the idea of humanity, or scorn barbarians as such,»<’ and 
with this charge we shall not be here concerned. But it is time at last to show 
against our critics ** that Plato did not divide Greeks themselves into the 
nobly-born and the base, nor make it one of the principal purposes of his 
ideal city to preserve the pedigreed purity of its master race. ^ ^ 

Plato’s racialism, as Popper conceives it, is based upon the conviction 
that in any well-ordered Greek city (Athens, for instance ) and in particular 
in the ideal city of the Republic, there exist two racially distinct groups of 
citizens, aristocrats and commoners, represented metaphorically as gold and 
silver races, on the one hand, and copper and iron, on the other. The ra 
principle of eugenics to be practiced by the g^rdians 
LoidLntamination of the superior group with the baser blood of 
class; for this reason it will obviously be impossible to enroll among the 
guardians any individual who is of worker origin or who “ rfrom 

trace of worker blood. A second principle is the necessity of = 
the superior group itself defectives or degenerates; wc recollect that the 
“nuptial number” was supposed to be operative to this end^ 


232. 


•"See App. VII, pp. 601ff.. and pp- 201- 

” It will be remembered that Popper has 
been joined in making this 
Neurath and Lauwerys: cf. PP- 
With Popper’s thesis will also stand or lau 
Crossman’s earlier mentioned conTmOra 
that Plato had set his heart on establish* 


ing a dictatorship of the 

® We have discus«ed, pp. 459ff., Poppers 
supposition that Plato him.elf claimed the 
right to rule in Athens on the basis of his 
aristocratic blood. 

“Popper’s principal statements of ^s 
position will be found on his pp. 81-82. 
138-139, 496-497, 55.5. 
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To prove that a race-bound system of “castes” or groups distinguished by 
racial origin alone is here in question, Popper cites Plato’s reference in the 
Timaeus to Egyptian caste divisions,®^ and brings into play also his own spe- 
cial “discovery” that in the Republic Plato broadly hints of the origin of the 
two classes by conquest.®® The dread of contamination by worker blood Pop- 
per thinks manifested in Plato’s talk of “admixtures” of particular metals in 
given individuals, and of the “mingling” of one metal with another which is, 
Plato tells us, destined in the end to overthrow the city. Popper finds this 
dread again expressed in Plato’s figurative application to persons unfitted for 
the well-balanced pursuit of philosophy, of a term which may be translated 
as “bastard.” The exclusion of “bastards” from membership in the guardian 
class he finds reaffirmed in the assignment in the Laws to slave status, of 
children half-slave, half-free,®^ He imagines, further, that he has discovered, 
at Republic 434 A— D, a passage in which Plato has officially withdrawn the 
prospect of promotion proffered, in the “myth of the metals,” to the gifted 
sons of inferiors, and has branded as the greatest injustice any attempt to 
cross over from below the boundaries dividing class from class. Popper has 
still to dispose of Plato’s plain statement, in the myth aforesaid, that promo- 
tion will be accorded to children bom with an admixture of one of the pre- 
cious metals, which means for Popper, as we now realize, children resulting 
from forbidden unions between members of different classes. This he does by 
the familiar coupling of the pair of hypotheses, Plato’s dishonesty, which is 
held particularly to infect the myth, and his guilty hesitancy in betraying 
his noble Socratic heritage.®® 

The coherence and the resourceful use of minor indications which charac- 
terize this argument are indeed impressive; but neglect of context and failure 
to take into account essential evidence has robbed them of effect. We have 
already given our reasons for rejecting many of the elements of Popper’s case, 
io meet those that remain will require a renewal of attention to the myth of 
the metals, which we have paraphrased on an earlier page,'® and a closer 
consideration of its genetic implications. The citizens are to be told that God, 
m fashioning them, has “mingled” in the generation of each one of them 
one or another of the four metals; any child who is “golden” or “partly 
golden (fiypochryjoj) (we wish to stress that the two forms of expression 
are used interchangeably) shall become a ruler, and similarly silver, Ln, or 
bronze children, or those tinged with any one of these metals, are to be as- 
signed, each to the appropriate social station. 


•* Sfc our p. 222. 

“See n. 70, p. 426, 

** Sec n. 122, p. 455, and pp. 205-206. 
"We ha\e pointed out the lack of true 
paralleliim here, pp. 43<M31. Popper, sure 
that Plato ecomed both slaves and Xiorkers 


to an approximately equal degree, tends to 
^rlook the distinction, basic to any Greek. 
l«tween e%en the meanest citizen and a 
slave; see also n. 85, p. 173 above. 

See our pp. 424fl. 

* See pp. 42S^26. 
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The genetic theory presupposed in this myth, read in its entirety, may 
be analyzed for our purposes into five principles: (1) there are enormous 
differences in the mental and moral capacities of individual persons; (2) these 
differences are innate; (3) the capacities of the offspring are normally a di- 
rect inheritance from the parents; (4) even in a relatively pure strain, individ- 
uals who resemble another, related strain, may appear; (5) the child’s innate 
capacities will become apparent at a relatively early age, even in the absence 
of a favoring environment. On the basis of these principles, Plato proposes 
that children shall be sorted out and assigned to their appropriate stations.®® 
The proposals that we have here been expounding are, it is true, embodied 
in a myth. But if this fact be employed by any critic to cast doubt upon the 
earnestness of its fundamental meaning,®^ the reply is at hand: some eight 
Stephanus pages later, in a passage that Popper has wholly ignored, Plato 
is listing the duties to be imposed upon the guardians, and refers back, as 
to a matter fixed and agreed upon and of basic importance, to the task that 
we mentioned before when we said that if a degenerate offspring was born to 
the guardians he must be sent away to the other classes, and likewise if 
superior to the others he must be enrolled among the guardians; and the 
purport of this was that the other citizens too must be sent to the task for 
which their natures were fitted, one man to one work, in order that the 
entire city may come to be ... a unity.” . r j 

Combining the implications of the two passages, we have the right to draw 
the following significant conclusions: it is Plato’s serious purjmse to fit each 
individual’s capacity to the social function he is to perform. This being the 


” Were we not in this section arguing 
specifically against Popper and those who, 
like him, have chosen to identify Plato a 
eugenic aim with that part of the Nazi pro- 
gram which sought to keep the blood of the 
preferred race free of contamination with 
blood of a different racial origin, we should 
have been obligated at this point in our text 
to acknowledge and comment^ upon the 
similarity of Plato’s genetic principles, as 
here listed, and the proposals he bases upon 
them, to that other part of the Nazi program 
which sought to improve the quality of the 
superior race itself, considered apart fr<^ 
the problem of “purity.” To balance the 
many complex and subtle similarity an 
differences here would require much mye 
space and time than is at our disposal, but 
two points are not to be omitted: (1) ^ 

Plato and the Nazis pursued the aim ot im- 
proving the human stock of their 
communities by the application of t e c ^ 
genic principle of breeding from the ^ t 
both are open to challenge as having 


proved for the purpose the use of means 
destructive of much that is of high human 
value. In Plato’s favor may be mentioned 
the lesser sacrifice he was proposing to 
make, by the measure of the difference be- 
tween the Athenian and the modem ideal of 
marriage (cf. pp. 83, 135), and broader 
and more universally valid criterion he has 
proposed for measuring what is best 
(cf. pp. 541-543) ; (2) Plato shared with 
the Nazis what is from our modern stand- 
point the mistaken doctrine that moral po- 
tentialities ore inheritable, an error cer- 
tainly more venial in his day, when genetics 
lay in its infantUe speculative beginning, 
than was the wilful erroneousness of the 
Nazis in making a similar supposiyn m 
the face of the formidable scientific evi- 
dence to the contrary. _ 

"See pp. 431ff* lo*" discussion of such 

423 C-D, Iran.. Sliorer. 

library. 
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case, it would be impossible for Plato to fix permanently the status of any 
child on the basis of his pedigree. The child will be provisionally thus as- 
signed, but care will be taken to correct any error that may have occurred.® 
Stage-direction at this point: collapse of the main pillar of Popper’s argu- 
ment. As the dust clears, we discern still standing two props large enough to 
demand special handling. The first of these is the conception that Plato, in 
speaking of “admixtures” and “mingling,” is referring to hybridization. A 
scrutiny of our recent paraphrase of a portion of the myth of the metals will 
show that Plato has nothing of the sort in view. He is operating ivith a fairy- 
tale conception of a “soul-stuff,” as it were, mixed or mingled in each par- 
ticular individual with one or other of the metals, and the same generic in- 


dividual who is referred to as “golden” may appear in the next sentence as 
“partly golden” {hypochrysos) *, again, such persons are said {Republic 416 E) 
to have “gold in their souls.” There is no talk of one metal being mingled 
in a single soul with another metal. What serious opinion lies beneath these 
mythological metaphors must be elicited from what Plato says elsewhere, 
and examination of these passages makes it probable that he had in mind 
a distribution of human capacities (or sets of capacities) , according to what 
is almost a “normal curve” of frequency,®* along a continuous scale of merit, 
and that his “metals” represent four ranges marked off along this scale. This 
being the case, an individual could not well be “mixed,” though it might be 
possible to doubt to which of two adjoining ranges he should be assigned. 

The one further misunderstandable reference to mixtures occurs at the 


end of the “nuptial number” passage, where the downfall of the ideal city is 
being described. The fatal misstep has been taken, unworthy and ill-educated 
persons have, for lack of better human material, been installed among the 
rulers, and these will not approve themselves very efficient guardians for 
testing . . . our races. , . And this inter-mixture of the iron with the silver 
an the bronze with the gold will engender unlikeness and unharmonious 
unevenness, things that always beget war and enmity wherever they arise.” 
Is this mingling, as Popper believes, the result of an interbreeding of classes, 
individual guardians of “base” and “upper-class 
00 . atos answer is not long in coming; he pictures the situation as a 

stmggle between two groups within the guardian class, “pulling against each 

oAer, the iron and bronze toward money-making -and . . . tL golden and 

silvern . . . trying to draw them back to virtue.” Plainly the “inter-mixture” 


•*We here make no use of Timaeus 19 
A, where the determination to allocate chil- 


We mention these below, n. 99, p. 540. 
For this conception see Phaedo 89 E" 


drcn to their proper class on the basb of 90 B tL n /ee PAaedo 89 ^ 

their innate e.pacitiea ia reiterated" ^ttThe ( the 

anch term, that it is imoossihie to emnW «eogmt.on ot th 


such terms that it is impossible to employ 
the passage either to prove or disprove 
Plato’s intention of elevating children of 
workers. 


--- — . II, e recogniuuu u* **— 

Bmall number of “golden” natures that may 
he expected. 

'^Republic 546 1^547 B, trans. Shorey, 
Loeb Library. 
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of the metals and the “unevenness” here referred to consist in the presence 
or mingling within the guardian class of individuals belonging to the different 
types, and not to the presence or mingling in particular individuals of blood 
derived from separate classes. There is here no question of “race-poisoning, 
no warning against the transfer into the guardian class of those who are, 
as individuals, “golden” or “silvern.” 

There is still to be considered the passage claimed by Popper to confirm 
his thesis that Plato, has, “in effect, withdrawn” the earlier accorded promise 
of advancement. Plato, having arrived at the provisional definition of justice 
as “doing one’s own task,” is testing its validity by eontemplating the results 
of its violation; and it is agreed between “Socrates” and Glaucon that it 
wiU do great harm to the city if “one who is by nature an artisan or . . . 
money-maker tempted ... by wealth or command of votes or bodily strength 
or some similar advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers or one 
of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and guardians, for which he is 
not fitted,” and that “the substitution of the one for the other” class, is the 
greatest injury to a state.”" We see that Plato does indeed lay a strict pro- 
hibition against transition from class to class. But the transitions that are in 
question here are specified as precisely those that violate the all-important 
principle of capacity. This is entirely consistent withthe earlier expressed 
promise which Popper supposes to be rescinded here. There is no 
prohibiting the guardians from promoting a man or woman whom 
fit for rule or for service as a soldier; as the context f 

only prohibition against “substitution of one for the other y 

other than natural fitness. To rest one’s angry gare upon a Ais 

per has done here, in abstraction from its qua ifying con.ext-what is this 
if not to play anagrams with an author instead of reading him 

In the hope tLt we have succeeded in clearing away ^ ^ 
f Plain’s theorv of “race as expressed in the KepubUc, let 

uni ‘latlhTs removal now permits us to ™"®\Vdiscn^ 

straightforward belief that the ™ ^ned natures and the hor- 

— wherever they may be found common good. Along 

nessing of their energies to of enabling conditions, the 

with this is the belief that, granted PP jg {jje next genera* 

employment of these best-endowed indiyi ^ further Plato’s 

tion would make possible fornw part of the complex of 

belief that the potentiality of m unbroken production of men 

transmissible traits, thus making po^.We her kings. Tliis 

who could safely be -f^^IInTIe Lgh^^^^^^ .fPesl Wiat 

aspiration toward developing a 


Republic 434 A-C. nans. Shorcy, Loeb Ubrary. 
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we submit to be tbe grounds of Plato’s utter rejection of racial prejudice in 
favor of a rational eugenic ideal. 

Granted that this was Plato’s ideal, it may still be asked how Plato con- 
ceived that it would be put in practice. Plato’s critics have pointed out 
that the guardians would have obvious opportunities for determining which 
of the children being reared as guardians were of genuine gold or silver 
quality and which were not, since these children would at all times be under 
the most careful educational surveillance. But how, it is demanded, would 
the guardians detect the exceptional sons of workers or money-makers whom 
they are enjoined to elevate? No machinery for inspection is supplied, no 
schools for them are even so much as mentioned. Furthermore, as any given 
child grew older, it would become increasingly difficult for him to make up 
his deficiencies in training. The only reply possible is that we have here an 
imperfection in Plato’s scheme which, from a practical point of view, is in- 
deed serious. Plato himself is well aware that even among the guardians, it 
will not be possible to distinguish with certainty until the age of fifty, a 
silver from a golden nature.®® He must then have known, if he reflected on 
the question, that to draw the line between the abler workers and the less 
able guardians, would be equally difficult, and that the widening educational 
gap would make anything like accurate discrimination impossible. This im- 
perfection must simply be accepted, somewhat as we today are forced to ac- 
cept the danger that injustice will result from the less momentous but still 
difficult decision that a given young person of borderline abilities shall or 
shall not be admitted to high school or to college. As for the absence of any 
machinery for elevating children of the lower classes, this may he simply the 
result of the high level of generality upon which the Republic moves, and 
cannot be taken as proof that Plato did not entertain the expressed intention, 
any more than the absence of a Board of Censors proves that Plato did not 
intend^ to submit literature and the arts to a strict moral regulation. 

It is interesting to note that Plato, before he wrote the Policicus, had ap- 
parently abandoned the hope that the genetic program of the Republic was 
easible, or had, at any rate, come to believe that, should such ideal beings 
as the philosopher kings be brought into being, it would be impossible either 
to Identify them on sight or to convince mankind of their superlative excel- 
lence. We know from the Laws (951 B) that he retained the belief that 
men of rare and divine natures come occasionally into existence, but he of- 
of their production. What is certain is that in 
Xixe Pohttcus the Statesman, that highly abstract being endowed with perfect 
pohlical wisdom, attempts no more than to blend in the citizens the sober 


* CroMmaii, p 281 ; Fite, pp. 28-30. 

For tlie 8uccessi>e “screenings” to 
•which the guardians are to be subjected. 


see 537 B, 537 D, 539 E-540 A. 
*** Pohticus 301 C-E. 
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and gentle temper with the bold and energetie, an endeavor which had formed 
part, it is true, in the Republic^ of the plan for producing ideal guardians, 
but by no means its whole extent. Again, in the LawSy an attempt is to be made 
to persuade citizens to conduct their match-making with this same end in 
view. In both Politicus and Laws, Plato has abandoned the ideal entertained 


in the Republic of uniting the entire community into what is in some sense a 
single kinship group, and by dividing the population into the two essential 
functional units of slave and free,'”* he has drawn a hard and fast line, such 
as existed in other ancient communities, between the groups.^®^ But within 
the citizen body itself, in neither Politicus nor Laws is there any hint of a 
distinction between well-born and commoner like that which he is charged 


with making in the city of Athens between oligarch and democrat, and with 
which, when it suits his purpose. Popper equates the distinction in the Re- 
public between guardians and workers. In none of his three cities does Plato 
show any discrimination based on pedigree between citizens. 

A brief comparison of Plato’s eugenic objectives with those avowed by the 
Nazis will yield a very fair index of the contrasting value patterns that re- 
spectively inspire them. As is notorious, .the Nazi breeding schedule was pri- 
marily intended to preserve the purity of the master race, an aim which we 
have been at some pains to show Plato did not share. The type of this race, 
we remember, was conceived as splendidly “Nordic” in physique having the 
virtues of the warrior and the instinct and aspect of leadership. By virtue of 
their racial origin, thus evidenced, they would be the bearers also of cultural 
creativeness, and they were of course to have all the „dinary excellences 
of ability, energy, and so on, added unto them. In addition, 
bers were to be produced, to supply material for the operation of natural 
selection, and for the recruiting of armies o conquest ‘he exceP^™ 

of numbers,*"* and oddly enough, of mental ability, this is substantially the 


“There are of course luetics also in the 
'Laws, . 

Plato’s line in the Laws between slave 
md free is drawn with exceptional strict- 
less, as we have seen above, p. 186. ut as 
we remember, Athenian law itself rendCTC 
narriage between slave and free impossi 
md contemplated the breeding o ne 
litizens only by those who were t em 
selves full citizens. , 

■”W. M. McGovern, From Luther la 
Hitler, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, IMl, PP- 
538-C42, provides a well-docninented analy- 
sis of Nazi eugenics and the racial ideal. 

“Since Plato recommends both in tne 
Republic and the Laws the 
population increase. Popper has ^ . 
Le here to draw a parallel with modem 


lotalilarianism. He has instead ascribed to 
Sparta <p. 583) the endeavor to resuict 
population through "infanticide, birth con- 
trol, and homosexuality,” and has then 
found the aame recommendations in Plato. 
In this charge. Popper has so scrambled 
historical fact with prejudicial fantasy as to 
make a brief exposition of hts errors diDi- 
cult. In the first place, it is not certain that 
the Spartan state (as distinct from indi- 
vidual Spartans) ever desired to restrict 
population, though it may have done so m 
iu earlier times. Aristotle (Pol. H. tx.^» 
a 39 f ) says it encouraged increase, and he 
h„ apparently not been confuted by mod- 
.Wouirv (cf. Busolt-Swoboda. Gne 
chische Staatskuude, MOnchen, 

702-703). Popper’s reference to what Arts 
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program that Popper has extracted from his hurrowings between the lines 
of the Republic, and presented as Plato’s attempt to breed his ideal man. But 
if we look at the Republic itself, what we find is of a quite different weave.'”* 


tolle mentions as the Cretan “lawgiver’s” ties of the good guardian of the lower rank, 
reason ior instituting common meals which are presupposed also in the excep 

X, 1272 a 23) is not sufficient entirely to lional individuals to he chosen as rulers: 
offset this testimony It appears that Spartan these must be (Shorey’s translation) “the 

state policy sought to insure an excess o£ most stable, the most brave and enterpns 

potential soldiers, regardless of the hard ing and, so far as practicable, the 

ship inflicted on individuals In the second most comely,” and also “virile and vigorous 

place, It was for quite other reasons that {blosyroi) in temper ” Popper renders 

the Spartan state sanctioned infanticide, blosyroi as “awe inspiring,” and insists (p 


and homosexuality likewise, in so far as 
it did so sanction it (cf our discussion of 
this point, n 33, p 89 above) “Birth con 
trol,” in the sense of refraining from beget 
ting, the Spartans doubtless did practice 
certainly unrestricted production of children 
was not the Spartan way Plato, while not 
approving such extreme limitation as prac 
ticed by individual Spartans in his day, does 
recommend refraining from begetting be 
yond the measure required for a stationary 
population, saying in one place that both 
war and poverty will thus be avoided (J?€p 
372 B-C, 460 A, Laws 740 D) He never 
recommends infanticide for limiting popu 
lation Its purpose as both he and the 
Spartans— and also the Athenians, it ap 
pears {cf pp 195ff ) — conceived it, was to 
insure that the children reared should be 
sound and vigorous, for the same reason, 
Plato recommends abortion in certain cases 
{Rep 461 C) Nor does Plato anywhere 
sanction indulgent paiderastia (cf infra. 
Chapter 5) Finally, even though it might 
be shown with certainly that Sparta and 
Plato alike prescribed population control 
as a means of avoiding the necessity of 
expansion and conquest, what is there m 
this prescription to condemn’ It is easy 
enough to imagine Popper’s comments, had 
It been true, on the contrary, that Plato 
bred excess citizens and, in consequence, 
demanded Lebensraum 

’“Plato describes at length these "gold 
cn” natures at Republic 485-487, and 535 
A-536 A Popper, m presenting (p 147) 
what he tells us is Plato’s ideal of human 
excellence, has characteristically selected 
from Plato’s text only what suits his pur 
po«c He has chosen to quote from 535 C 
only the phrases in which Plato lists the 
nece«sary but by no means sufficient quali 


559), somewhat tendentiously, that it means 
“gnm” or “inspiring terror”; in so doing, 
he Ignores the fact that at Theaetetus 149 
A, Socrates half humorously describes his 
mother as having been a “blosyra” midwife 
— which would seem to remove the neces 
sity that in Plato’s pages, the word shall 
mean “terror inspiring ” Popper then omits 
from his summary of Plato’s description all 
the other qualities, moral and intellectual, 
which Plato says the future rulers must pos 
sess, omissions which very considerably 
alter the picture He proceeds to misquote 
540 C, where ‘ Socrates” completes his de 
scription of the lives of the rulers, who, 
after spending their declining years m 
contemplation and self denying service to 
the community, die and are honored, says 
Socrates, as “blessed and godlike men ” 
Glaucon then exclaims to Socrates, “You 
have flmshed off your ruling men most 
beautifully, Socrates, like a sculptor” 
(Lindsay’s version is here employed as 
showing more clearly than Shorey’s how 
Popper’s translation is related to what Plato 
actually says) This is the same metaphor 
employed at 420 C ff for describing the 
ideal state as a whole, what is meant is that 
Socrates has depicted the rulers as beauti 
ful, not m body alone, but in all respects, 
particularly m mind and character Yet 
Popper, making the phrase part of Plato’s 
description of the future rulers, represents 
U as referring wholly to the body, translat 
mg “sculptured m perfect beauty ” In sum, 
by stressing vigor, “gnmness,” and physical 
beauty, and omitting entirely the intel 
lectual and most of the moral qualities, he 
rouses m our minds a picture of “super 
masters” which is wholly foreign to Plato’s 
text 
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Plato will seek to produce, for purposes of defense, natures not dominated 
fay the desires and appetites, “watch-dogs” fierce to foes and gentle to friends. 
He includes bodily excellence, as a matter of course, but always as a subordi- 
nate end. But this is not yet his highest type, the type he desires most to 
produce, that of those exemplary beings, the future philosopher kings. These 
young men are to be balanced and gracious natures, ading to the basic 
qualities we have just described keen and retentive minds, and above all eager 
in the pursuit of theoretic truth.’’"’ Between them and the Nazi standard in- 
tervencs a moral distance it would be difficult to exaggerate. 


The Leader and the elite. — In setting apart from the rank and file of his 
citizens a small minority of specially chosen and trained officials and their 
armed auxiliaries to constitute an elite by whom, on the topmost level, all 
policies are determined and through whom, at the next level of command, all 
decisions are carried out, Plato has been often likened to the modern totali- 
tarians of all three varieties. It is obvious enough that in this respect there 
exists a structural correspondence of some kind. Just for this reason it is 
of the greatest importance to note the precise point to which the resemblance 
runs and at which it is brought to a decisive stop. 

As Fite has observed, in any scheme for organizing large numbers of 


persons for a common purpose, where direction is lodged in one or in very 
few, some hierarchical structure is a necessity. Where such an organization 
is a government, we may add, the power of enforcement must be placed at 
the disposal of the executive, and unless office is hereditary, some institu- 
tional means of selecting and training future leaders must he provided. In 
latter-day totalitarian stales, a vast and complicated array of agencies, com- 
prising the party leaders and the party, the various armed services, storm 
troopers, secret police, and, in addition, special educational institutions, fulfil 
these functions, whereas in Plato’s imagined city, only the philosopher kings 
and the auxiliaries are made available for all such purposes. But rough paral- 


lels can undoubtedly be drawn by anyone not overparticular in demanding 
exactitude between the elite groups, ancient and modern. We have fresh in our 
memories Plato’s account of the qualities, physical and spiritual, prerequisite 
for membership in his elite; if now we add what he has told us of their 
activities, we should be ready to compare them with their modem analogues. 

For the guardians of the lower degree, among whom at first are included, 
as yet unrecognized, those who will later be chosen as rulers, Plato has designed 
a rearing and education which are to bring them to the highest development of 
which they are capable (Republic 456 E). Uving together, boys and B>rhfke 
under the eye of their teachers, they listen to tales of the gods from trh.ch ail 


"The decree of ia.cllectnal capaciW inteed from PP- 54P-54S «rd Appen- 


and interest which 


is presupposed may he dm Xlf, PP- 618a. 
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moral crudities and frightening pictures of the after-life have been removed 
(377 ff.)» early learn to ride (467 E), read poems in praise of gods and good 
men (607-608) , and play the lyre, in modes both stirring and mild (399 A-B) . 
Held to their studies by play and not by compulsion, they are to be taught the 
elements of mathematics (536 D-E). The shaping influence of their environ- 
ment is to count for very much (400 E ff.) ; since only fair forms and char- 
acters are to be impressed upon the products of the craftsmen, they will live 
among sights of beauty, from which, “like a breeze that brings from wholesome 
places health,” they will receive into their souls harmony and grace. Hard- 
ened by their gymnastic (404), taken out to observe from a distance actual 
battle (467, 537 A) but made gentle by music and persuasion and reasoned 
discussion (411) , they grow up understanding that their duty will be to put 
down rebellion within the state should such occur (415 E), but disciplined to 
live so frugally and with such regard for the rights of others as to render such 
a rebellion, Plato believes, scarcely conceivable (416-417) . A great lack which 
we observe in this education is any experience of gainful work or of handi- 
craft; but from these Plato will resolutely debar them. Arrived at maturity 
and now being responsible for the safety of the state, they must, we assume, 
presMve their military fitness above all else; for the rest, so far as Plato tells 
us (412 B), they may give themselves over, like the citizens of the Laws de- 
scribed above, to hunting, athletic contests, and participation in festival dance 
and public worship. 

For the guardians on the higher level, both men and women, there will be 
provided, to tnalch their extraordinary intellectual endowment, a far more 
complete training, quite literally all there is available of rational education. 
Slrarill”' Studies on a higher, more ab- 

will ^ ^ ® “ho survive the successive eliminations 

as ^' half their time until they are fifty in mathematics and 

SvZr.n ?“;"‘‘'’Sing discussion of themes logical, ethical, and meta- 

hdd inn If m m *" of war and “the 

holding of offices suitable to youth” (539 E). They are now full-fledged rulers. 


Libr".”!'’"'’''' Loeb 

“In qnalificd agreement with File, we 
may remark that it is clear, from what Plato 

here proposing, that he is ascribing a 
I»s,tnc value to warlike prowess-not. 
hovrever, as Fite suggests, for the sake of 
foreign conquest, but because courage is a 
part of his conception of the totality of hu- 
man excellence. In contrast to this enno- 
bJing activity stood the degradation brought 
by the “mechanic arts” (cf. our pp. 239ff ) 
with which, accordingly, Plato’s young 
guardians are to have no concern. His dis- 


taste for these employments carries him so 
far that he makes “Socrates” declare the 
guaniians-tO'be shall not even imitate in 
dramatic presentations such activities as 
those of smiths and oarsmen (396 A), and 
no such skills are to be taught them (522 
u). As we have earlier noticed (pp. 240f., 
pp. 259-261), this represents a survival in 
llaio of a prejudice he was bom to. and 
rom which he never succeeded in fully 
divesting himself, though one finds him in 
ine Laws expressing a more adequate ap- 
preciation of the humbler arts. 
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and though we are told that they may devote the greater part of their time to 
philosophy, eaeh in his turn must toil in the service of the state (540 A-B) ; 
nor will this alternation lead to any inconsisteney in policy, for to Plato the 
guardians are interchangeable beings (445 IT-E), conceived as knowledge and 
technique incarnate. 

And they will need all the training they bring with them, for what awaits 
them is an assignment so difficult and so complex as almost to violate Plato s 
own much heralded principle of single function. Their duties will be on the 
one hand military and administrative, eugenic and educational on the other. 
Under the first heading it is their responsibility to see that the city shall not 
grow too large nor fall away (423 B f.), and shall be neither too rich nor too 
poor (421 D f.). They must administer justice in the courts (433 E), and 
formulate such laws aud regulations as may be needed (425 0427 A). Pre- 
sumably they will command armies, and they will deal diplomatically with 

neighboring states and send embassies to Delphi. 

Their second set of activities is even more demanding. They must plan and 
conduct the “lotteries” for marriages (459 B f.). They must inspect infants 
(460 B) , and observe the development of every child in the city, so that be may 
be assigned to his proper class and even, within the worker class, to h« proper 
occupation (423 OD). They must “build their post of watch 
supe^ising even the children’s games (424), and censoring a I 
music, maintaining standards for all the products “ /h; f 
ably, 1 ke the philosopher-rhetorician of the Phaedrus^ ‘hey 
opinion, and Lst also employ such temperings of truth as - f 

good of the governed (459 OE). They must watch ^ 
guardian to see whether he (or she) is of true ’'■."S'l; 

not least, they fitting souls,” to draw once more 

blessed."" W, that any very small number of rulers and rulers- 

Since It IS inconceivable that y "T formidable a schedule of 

in-training could begin to carry suaaested,"^ to supply them 

duties, either Plato is J^I'*™7he guardians of the second class, 

with a large staff of assistants experts from other cities 

or is Intending to permit them o , ^aps moie probable, Plato has 

or to employ common citiz ens, > - 

^’-Phaedms 271 D f- Cl. our discussion. co™clisL 9 reached. 

27. E-277 A. nans. Folder. 

Loeb Library. . -.lyv 1,35 arcEutcct’s design for a ays -Jucation 

renI.I.“=o?:t;ear;,;ebo..sh..,e.b.- 
Metin^irNSe^I^ hr be- eat. and .elapbr-.e... 
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simply not concerned himself with the elaboration of details, but has left the 
guardians in their philosophical generality as embodied ideals of good gov- 
ernment. 

Looking back at the just-compleled account, we may select from the total 
description those traits that are relevant to the intended comparison. The 
auxiliaries present an initial point of contrast. They do not appear comparable 
to any of the characteristic organs of a modern totalitarian regime. Unlike 
party members, they do not function as transmitters of ideological instruction 
to the masses; they are not, like the storm troopers and Gestapo, to he kept 
busy in serving as strong-arm men or secret police. In their aspect as guards, 
they resemble much rather a standing army, “established in the city,” as Plato 
says, “with nothing to do,” save to be prepared for military action at call. But 
Plato has not dissolved them in their function. Like the other citizens, they 
are conceived as living the life according to virtue, a life exemplified in them 
more perfectly than in the workers, in view of their considerable endowment 
and cultivation, but desirable in itself on every level. 

Plato s philosopher kings also, and still more patently, achieve value by 
the mere activity of living as the most perfect vehicles of human excellence. As 
bearers of political power, Plato has set upon them the special seal of commit- 
rnent to the impersonal decrees of reason, ability to discern and to apply 
disinterestedly the results of their rigorous philosophical inquiry. They are 
thus themselves strict subjects to an external and incorruptible authority, from 
which spring truth and good. And that this is no afterthought, no fraudulent 
garment designed to cover the nakedness of arbitrary power, is evidenced by 
the central and culminating position given to the vision of the Good, and by its 
inseparable connection with the theory of the forms, itself the mainspring of 
the Platonic philosophy. 

In view of this subordination to a higher principle, it is no accident that 
e carers o lalo s standards should not he presented to us as themselves 
e sources o ight and hestowers of grace. Anonymous, interchangeable, 
elongmg indifferently to either sex, there is nothing in them to suggest the 
Fn 1 ^ ® charismatic emanations characteristic of a Duce or a 

dwe/w' ®^"°^^cally dependent, possessing neither land nor private 

The only for 

fiiruros Significantly, they are not conceived as dynamic 

null bed e ® '’7 p?' P“P><= f-ward toward 

T To bf T “P™ his rulers: they 

imtiee ^are V"d'tT “"d *0 strict honoring of 

justice are talued high above force and turbulence. Plato’s elite go quietly 

about their tasks, in a community at rest and, so far as possible! at peace 
within ns borders, qnie Olympians in contrast to heaven-storming TiJans. 

We must leave to the reader’s aeeountnney the final appraisal of the real 
distance sepamting Plato’s “leaders” and “elite” from their modern analogues. 
But before dismissing this topic, it is weU to remember that we have all the 
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while been comparing to the actual totalitarianisms of our time Plato’s vision- 
ary and carefully safeguarded ideal. And we have certain knowledge that at the 
first departure from the ideal, from the “sacred line,” as Plato calls it in the 
Laws (739 A) , Plato instantly drops from his program any persons or offices 
such as those we have been discussing.”^ His belief in the authority of right 
over freedom has not abated, but there are in the second-best city no persons 
who are its special vehicles. Law is here the ruler (715 D) . The c.Uzens are on 
a virtual parity, and all alike bear arms; officials are elected and chosen by lot, 
and in addition are subject to a degree of accountability for their evmy act 
beyond modern practice, even under demoeiacy (945-948) . And for this abo- 
lition of personal control Plato gives reasons similar to those we shouH ou - 
selves offm — the inability of the mortal nature in general to resist the cor- 

c ’ , ■ t ,1 T>nwpr 1713 C 875 A-C), and the necessity that every 

rosions of unrestricted power ( /lo i., o'o n 

citizen should feel himself a member of the state (768 I” Sicily 

him recommending constitutional monarchy, 

law.” In the face of these facts, it would be something , 

Plato responsible for the manifold evih that have issued from the reckless 

application of the principle of the “leader and the elite. 

. . 1 . .u enrietv ” indoctrination, and censor- 

“Uniformitarianism, the closed so y, acknowledged to be the 

ship.— We are about to meet what we h®™ ,if.^al thouglit, 

principal unacceptable element actua y pre extension, mo«t of the 

out of which, by exaggeration an jj detractors arc at one in 

charges against him have been deveffiped-^ All the^d^ 

finding in Plato this fault, calling it y ^,| „„ 

their central agreement; it J, is incumbent on u.. tl.crc- 

nonpartisan observers of mo ern ^ thought upon nhicli 

fore, conscientiously to J oursclics, for the moment, the 

these criticisms converge, and P phto as justice 

detractional function, to “ f„„uch rebuttal as justice |icnnit«. 

demands. There will be time an p naturally been the chief target of 

Looking first at the X^^s first auakened a, carl, a. 

criticism, the libertarian rea jniion of the education of the guardian , 

Book II, where Plato begins Ins percelre tl.at Plato is corn- 

sketched above. For here one com g > application to 

mending an all-embracing censorship. 
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political affairs, but in the important sense of completely controlling the educa- 
tion provided for the future protectors and directors of his state. Wherever we 
look in this educational scheme, we find him bending and molding the young 
souls into the form demanded by his uncompromising moral ideal, encom- 
passing them round and about, as we have seen, with every influence of care- 
fully chosen and adapted tales and poems, fair sights and sounds, exercises 
and martial experiences, which shall attune them to a mood of steadfast 
courage tempered with the gentle and concessive spirit. 

In pursuance of these aims, Plato will restrict and forbid. He will censor 
the tales told by mothers and nurses (377 B f.), and frown upon changes in 
children’s games (424 E). He will banish from the whole city, although re- 
luctantly and, be it noted, provisionally only, all dramatic performances and 
epic poetry (607-608). Artisans are to be supervised, the musical modes 
severely curtailed. And when once all has been rightly ordered, supreme care 
must be exercised lest “innovation” and “lawlessness” creep in and, ruining 
first the characters of men, end by destroying the laws and constitution 
(424 D-E) . 


earc mg for further areas of control in Plato’s state, we meet the same 
pattern in every quarter, with one exception. From top to bottom, this com* 
mty IS or ered by superior wisdom. Those who are selected to receive 
advan^ced training, it is true, are invited to pursue free inquiry, and the few 
0 ave attained the status of ruler become directors of their own conscien- 
tbfv ^ truth is one for all men, indeed presupposes that 

if and that they will gladly submit 

Its authority, yet, m principle, he sets them at liberty to follow the dictates 
o™ reason, and it is expected that they will extend and deepen existing 
other tW become for all 

in ^ of the very meaning of 

those mL^T of “d upon them devolve 

he under the' direction which we recently described. It will 

clans ,1 are ™“-“ver. that the sick will be attended by physi- 

gnard ai" P™“ed on the assumption that no member of the 

allowed to die- and bv die- "'•'o®® *>ody cannot be cured must be 

incurably cor^upiLfbTrt 

city is measured by the dcKree of its rightness of the ideal 

This then is the L , r u r “™'*y S“®>-dians’ commands.*” 

haii;:^a;’:,it7i^tfarbot : 

y oon tral both to totalitarianism and to Plato’s 

”• Rrfrrrnre, tor ihi. paragraph inelado R.p. 498 B-C, 537 D n.. eap. 638 D, 640 A- 
B; 40. C-408 B, 410 A. 
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political thought. In that strictly delimited sense of the word to which reference 
was made above, it makes of him a “totalitarian.” Plato s attempt to mold 
and eontrol the citizen’s every impulse, belief, and action, repels us as we 
imagine ourselves thus manipulated. We observe that, as in our own day, the 
eontrol of opinion entails eensorship of art and literature and the subordination 
of edueation to this end; and we are prone to earry further the consequences, 
and to imagine for ourselves other effects which we well know must have 
followed any attempt to actualize the Republic, the punishment of innovators 
and the deadening of all spontaneity by fear and self-righteous intolerance. _ 
And if we turn to the Laws seeking a more moderate and concessive atti- 
tude, we find, surprisingly enough, that in this respect there is little to choose 
between the two cities.”® Here there are, as we have seen, no philosopher kings 
and no auxiliaries, and there is some lessening of the states direct control 


Considerations such as these have ap- 
parently prompted Elliott and McDon^d, 
in their influential textbook, estern ro- 
litical Heritage, 1949, to classify Plato (p. 
12) as a totalitarian of a particular type, 
though distinct from any of the 
totalitarians of our day; see their pp. o26 
and 851, where the imposition of ethical 
beliefs by the state upon its citizens is said 
to justify this name. It should be *io**‘*» 
however, that in addition to what are called 
"trappings” of totalitarianism, such as a 
one-party system and an elite, and ® 
the use of terror and repression (p. o5»;, 
these writers set up at least one other cen- 
tral and much emphasized criterion o o- 
talitarianism. of which, as we have already 
recorded (n. 50. p. 521), they explicitly 
exonerate Plato: this is the 
amoral power, which acknowledges no^ 
thority above itself. A related tota itarian 
trait, that of regarding human nature as 
weak, and therefore as incapab c o 
lional control of its cm ironmcnt tp. oj . 
is not detected in Plato; ^ 

cleared of this imputation by bis . . 

edged allegiance to the pursuit ° ^ 
knowledge and lus belief that bis g • 

at least, would be capable of 
for political ends. Elliott an ‘ 
moriover, know Popper's book, ami bmc 
taken pains (p. 86) to reject Popper 
elusion of Plato among r.rmlv fo 

to credit Plato with bming 
the Socralic doctrine of free mo 
In short, the position taken by tb^ 

i, in pnnnr.1 ■<='"7"', n.!crT.l.n 
tained in llie prc-v-nl ixwi-. '* 


unfortunate use of the term “totalitarian 
for a thinker who falls to exhibit traits 
rvhich are justly called basic to this po- 
litical outlook, and secondly, if we bo 
granted leave to correct certain relatively 
slight misrepresentations of Platonic pur- 
poses which Elliott and McDonald appar- 
ently have inadvertently accepted from 
Popper. As examples of these we may cite 
thefi account on pp. 9J-94 of the common 
citizens in Plato’s JtepMic! rejecting em- 
phatically. as they do, Poppers hehef that 
Halo would not derate able commoners, 
they still imply that only in lit'* 7 = 
snect is there any significant difference 
between the statu, of these eit.rens snd 
that of the oppressed Spartan Helots. On 
„„ 94 and 98. they teprodnee Poppers 
Sarge that Plato bdiered himself the l^<- 
seaMt of a “seerel method' of mating, wh.eh 
he intentionally conceals. On p. W 
Hobbes, otlierwise condemned »> » P™ " 
fascist, is credited with adilre g 
Imok to the reason of men, m contrast to 
ibe “e/itut • • - oiigarchist or aristocrat, 
Plato. The implication of this 'h*' 

Plato perhaps addrcssetl his Iiooks (as I op- 
p r.ome.imes implies) .0 '7 ,co";|;''V 

”r‘;o".hrtr"n-‘'of''.h'';'ru: 

MteiV Creek puhlic ot Ids day. l< sorrly 

"'■'.i^w;.fe,i..«f.c.;‘' 

'"Z d ffer oz no. at •» i" 

rHato^bferirationto 

in belief anvrnj us ciiin-ns. 
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over the citizens’ lives. Yet law, laid do^vn by the city’s founders, and honored 
as divine reason, controlling the life of the community as gods of old shep- 
herded the human flock, is equally authoritative. Though Plato recognizes 
that the march of time must entail changes, he still wishes any innovation 
to be regarded as unthinkable except those initiated in rare instances by the 
council of the Law- wardens with the consent of every citizen; and he hopes 
custom and public opinion will enforce still further uniformities.^^"^ Dramatic 
displays are to be permitted, even encouraged, but there is to be strict cen- 
sorship, and Plato proposes to sanctify the exact dances and kinds of song 
appropriate to all festivals. It is in the Laws that Plato makes the solemn 
pronouncement so much stressed by Popper, that anarchy must be utterly 
rooted out of the lives of men. And it is in the Laws, too, as we recall, that 
Plato explicitly faces the consequences only latent in the Republic and accepts 
the necessity in extreme cases of exacting the penalty for failure to conform: 
death to the atheist who cannot be convinced of his error by patient argument. 

Surveying the sum total of these Platonic doctrines, we are tempted, at 
some cost in consistency, to moderate our indignation against Plato’s defamers, 
and to understand how as the bulldogs of modem democratic ideals they have 
felt called upon to growl most fiercely at this suspicious stranger from antiquity. 
We have before us here a most unacceptable complex of attitudes, incompatible 
with our own, and so built into the structure of Plato’s political fabric that 
their removal involves the immediate collapse of the Republic, considered as 
a model for the distribution of powers in any actual society, and calls for 
fundamental changes in the polity of the Laws. Those of us who wish still to 
draw upon Plato for instruction must be prepared, in consequence, to make 
far-reaching adaptations and selections. The practicability of this operation 
we shall seek to establish in a later section. Meanwhile we shall consider the 
fault itself, and in uncovering the motives which led Plato to recommend such 
all-inclusive control, isolate its peculiar quality, and distinguish it both from 
the oppressions practiced by the tolalitarians and from what the detractors 
have supposed Plato to be about. 

Of prime importance is the distinction between Plato the philosopher, 
moving on the plane of the theoretic and the ideal, and a modern dictator, 
v! carried into practice what he proposed, and of whom we know that 

^ 151 hack from the last bloody consequences of his principles. It 

was Plato 8 magnificent illusion that all substantial rights and wrongs could 
be identified and ranked m order of importance, and that it would then be 
possible to design and set forth as an ideal both the pattern of the good life 
and that of the good society. Among his predecessors, Hippodamas and 


* The passages referred lo in this sen- 
tence are Laws 713 E-714 A, 715 C-D; 798 
A-B, 769 D f., 772 A-D, and 951 B-C. For 


the three sentences which follow we may 
cite 779, 816-817; 942 C; 907 D fl. 
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Phaleas had devised ideal constitutions calling for a radical reworking of 
existing practice, extending from the institution of functional social classes 
among the citizens (Hippodamas) to Phaleas’ equalization of property and 
proposal to make municipal slaves of all ardsansd'® Among his contemporaiies 
and fellow Socratics, perhaps Antisthenes, and certainly a little later, Xeno- 
phon, projected their moral ideals into a political romance. It is then not 
surprising that Plato in the Republic gave free rein to his moral imagination 
setting himself the twofold question, “What is the best life for man and what 
is the character of the community whose citizens will enjoy such a way of life 
Since, then, he was by hypothesis presenting his ideal city, he could wel 
feel free to dictate to its citizens in all respects, or, to put U otherwise to depict 
them as willing to accept complete direction; since, further, he was planning 
T2Z Liety, he was'^at liberty to prescribe not “ ih 

religion as well. Thirdly, it is to be noticed that even if - f 

as in some sense presented as realizable, he was Greek world 

for acceptance as an he was presupposing 

rt"drpLt: from the ide^l pattern of 

responding and compensating changes in * only “third- 

the state; the “third-best state,” we may well suppose J ^y^^g 
beat” rulers or laws — would have een so p an certainty that had 

areas open to individual decision an con . . enforced them; 

his repLsions met with resistance, horror of 

for here another principle, the ^ ^ j,;, hand ; confronted in actual 

shedding kindred blood, might we ancient equivalent of concentration 

practice with the necessity of empoy^^g^^^^ recommended, instead, the aban- 

camp and firing squad, ^ 6 diminish somewhat the oppres- 

donment of censorship . alPpervasi'c regulations; they would 

siveness of the minutely detailed and into 

appear to remove entirely the ^“S8“^,%7cr kings, and they go far to 
Plato’s scheme by the presence o cnally for atheists. But they do not 

lessen his offense in proposing e knowledge of the right must 

diminish his responsibility for bestoued on the less cn- 

come from above, and that it prior consent, 

lightened — if necessary, impose sighing Plato’s exposition of ideals 

We have seen the importance o f „ „,odcm dictatorship. A 

and proposals from the " to 

second difference between Plato and *e trt 
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doing, and of both with happiness. There was thus laid the ground plan for a 
society based on the apprehension of truth and offering to its cili7cns as its 
chief contribution to their welfare access to this truth and the opportunity of 
living lives in accordance with it. If now we add the unfortunate conviction, 
also rooted in the thought of Socrates, that the true expert, tlie man who knows 
and can benefit souls, is of rare occurrence, the outlines of Plato’s city begin 
to be clear. It will be the home of individuals, most of them communicating 


with truth only by proxy, but each of them thus supplied with the conditions 
for realizing to the full his own capacity for virtue and therefore for happi- 
ness; and as the moral expert specializes in the bcncfilling of souls, so every 
other member of the society is a specialist, and each will contribute to the 
common life the benefit he is peculiarly fitted to confer. It is not so much a 
communism and sharing of material commodities os a communism of inter- 


active services, designed to effect the virtuous happiness of all and each. And 
as the communal work proceeds, the workers of every class are to be warmed 
with a genuine sense of mutuality, that happy breaching of tlie wall dividing 
mine from thine,” both for weal and woe, which we earlier noted as among 
the values acceptable to totalitarian and democrat alike. But the right of self- 
determination, as liberals would conceive it, is not for Plato’s citizens. Since 
neither Socrates nor Plato appears ever to have doubled that every man in his 
deepest heart desires virtue, for them the vital question of individual choice 
cannot arise; freedom becomes identical with the acceptance of the pronounce- 
ments of reason, and he is most free who best obeys ideal authority. 

From these principles derive the hierarchical structure of Plato’s social 
or er and the predetermined tasks of its members. These, and not the cynical 
opportunism, the narrow racialism, or the fanatical materialist faith of a 
totahtanan regime, determine the purposes to which indoctrination in Plato’s 
city IS dedicated, and set the limits within which, if we imagine it put to the 
test of practice, the Platonic regimentation would function. Though Plato has 
urre t e edges of his intention by admitting the employment of myth and 
he occasional medicinal lie, it cannot be doubted that his fundamental aim is 
truth, and that he has at heart not some external cause or 
selfish interest, but the good of the citizens themselves. 

aivestrrrrn7Tb*" T""'' values -truth and the citizens’ good-- 

power to con! intervention of wisdom united with 

Ob ileration ^here results that 

record have spread upon the 

record above and whreh marks Plato’s tree kinship to the dictators. 

It IS only too easy to be gu.lly of injustice to Plato here, seelnn as clearly 
as we ^the enormous price that his proposals, if carried in“ ^lect would 
exact, mat we forget is that to Plato this price was almost invisible’, negli- 
gible in terms not only of the community’s good, hut on balance, for each indi- 
vidual citizen likewise. The restrictions he imposed involved, as he saw the 
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matter, no moral cost, while such values of other sorts as he was consciously 
preparing to resign he could scarcely weigh in the same scales with those to 
he achieved. He was, as he well knew, demanding that the guardians in the 
Republic should resign much that for the ordinary mortal makes life most 
livable; Adeimantus, voicing here the worlds standpoint, protests as we have 
seen against the deprivations imposed upon them by their barracks existence 
and their poverty. Glaucon, again, is dismayed that the rulers themselves 
should be required to descend from the heights of speculation into the busy 
dust of civic affairs. And when “Socrates” provisionally banishes the poets, it 
is not without an expression of reluctance, as of one who suffers a personal loss. 
The common citizens, for their part, are called upon to abjure all participation 
in government, though this will be a lesser sacrifice, since (Plato believes) 
they will recognize and welcome the disinterested expert when he appears. In 
the Laws, too, Plato requires of the citizens much that he knovrs they will find 


difficult, at least at first. 

But Plato has steeled himself against such weaknesses. With the same con- 
fident assurance with which Socrates, in the Apology, had declared that no 
harm can befall the good man,” he is implicitly asserting that no loss can 
accrue to those who aim at goodness. He is translating into social terms he 
sentence of Socrates in the Phaedo, denying the commensurab.hty of calculated 

pleasures and pains with the one true coinage ® ''f'rhristian 

mquire his citizens to act on the principle implied by the founder of Christian- 
ity in the question, “What shall it profit a man to gam the 
Here, as so often in Plato’s prescriptions of socia policy, we m ) S 
even deplore the material content, while finding in its 

pure morals and high religion. Thus, if we are willing, ^ h" ; in 

im, .1 W.,.'. »• i)„ , I,. .. 1. «. 

would be borne principally b) proposals however illiberal some 

■■ • 

... .. ...... ™ 23 

related to totalitorianism as usua > T„ siabihze bis cilv, or 

to which Popper has directed p,^,„., „,errid,ng 

rather to “arrest or point) »» i arc rlrarl) in a rrpion 

aim.”'’ In di'cii^'^ing die \aluc of 5OCI0 » ' *] mo intrrcJi.inpcfI. 
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where sanil) and significanc e depend upon a ju 1 r. . 
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stability to be commended, and the situation to which it is applicable. Gilbert 
Murray bas pointedly remarked that, on the evidence of anthropology, “In- 
herited Conglomerates” or traditional bodies of belief, around which all soci- 
eties are organized, “have practically no chance of being true or even sensible”; 
yet “no society can exist without them or even submit to any drastic correction 
of them without social danger.” Anthropologists and social psychologists 
have offered impressive descriptions of the social cost of accelerated change, 
the discrediting of what had been regarded as the wisdom of tradition and 
experience, the bewilderment and loss of social responsibility both on the part 
of the younger generation, deprived of guidance, and on the part of their 


Quoted from Greek Studies, 1946, by 
Gilbert Murray, p 67, in E R Dodds* 
The Greeks and the Irrational, 1951, p 192 
The apparent conservatism of the sentence 
quoted does not prevent Murray from stout 
ly advocating that at least some members 
of a given society should make a critical 
examination of the “Inherited Conglomo 
rate” from a point of view external to it 
Professor Dodds’ book, The Greeks and the 
Irrational, may be characterized, so far as 
It deals with the matters of our concern, 
as “two cheers” for Plato, who is roundly 
praised for his perception that the thin ra 
tionalism of his predecessors was an msuffi 
cient basis for morals and for his energetic 
attempt, especially in the laws, to preserve 
the framework of rationalism while intro 
ducing into it provision for the training and 
control of the irrational element m human 
behavior The third cheer is withheld from 
him on grounds highly reminiscent of Pop 
per, whose book Dodds knows and cites ap 
provingly (p 255) Thus Dodds interprets 
Plato’s Laws as a proposal for “a com 
pletely ‘closed’ society, to be ruled not by 
the illuminated reason but (under God) by 
custom and religious law”, the institutions 
Plato has devised are little more than means 
to “the conditioning of human cattle” 
(Dodds, p 216) And m support of these 
assertions, Dodds cites (p 229) the same 
seemingly oppressive passage from the Laws 
(cf our pp 531ff) which had been so 
prominently displayed by Popper, Dodds 
also fails to note that it forms part of Pla 
to’s discussion of military training, or to 
point out explicitly that m other sections 
of the Laws, Plato provides for his city, m 
the Night Council, a window (small though 
it be) open both to philosophic reason and 
to the experience of other societies (cf our 


p 517). Like Popper, again, Dodds be 
licves (pp 22S-224) that Plato would have 
included Socrates among his condemned 
atheists, and that Plato’s sole reason for 
executing such disbelievers was the desire 
to save the social fabric from “contamina 
tion by dangerous thoughts”, we have ar 
gued these points on pp 560, 521, n 555 
It IS also matter of regret to me that 
Dodds should have lent the authority of his 
name to a hazardous speculation which finds 
the origin of the higher philosophic educa 
tion of Plato’s guardians in the Republic, 
together with some experiences declared m 
the Platonic myths to be shared in some 
degree by all human souls before birth and 
after death, in a cross fertilization of So 
cratic rationalism by an originally Asiatic 
“shamanism,” according to which the lit 
eral detachment of the shaman’s soul from 
his body and its journeying into distant 
occult regions form the basis of his esoteric 
wisdom and consequent supernatural au 
ihority in the community of his followers 
To see in Plato’s guardians, in consequence, 
“a new kind of rationalized shamans” is to 
take a long step down a path converging 
ultimately with Popper’s explicit degrada 
tion of Plato’s philosopher king into that 
sorry shaman — supposedly Plato himself 
— who traffics in breeding taboos 

Finally, however, it is interesting to 
notice that, though Dodds employs many 
of Popper’s same categories and terras' — 
“open society,” “fear of freedom,” the re 
suits of his application of them to Plato are 
strikingly different Plato remains, for him, 
an essentially admirable and nobly disin 
teresled thinker, whose understanding of the 
needs of men and whose prescriptions Iot 
the solution of the social problems of his 
day were second to none 
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elders, deprived of status and of their anticipated honors and rewards.'^' 
Alterations of custom and belief must always be possible in any acceptable 
society; it is no one’s intention to deny this obvious truth; but it is equally 
obvious that they are more safely made if they are gradual and, at any one 
time, not too extensive. And in any case, the desirability of chanp and jts 
approvable extent remain essentially related to the worth and quality of the 
particular society in question. One may easily conceive social situations in 
which radical surgery would be as wisely recommended as, in contrary in- 
stances, it might be judged unlikely to produce benefits equal to its cost. It 
follows that Plato’s desire for stability in his ideal cities, however unwelcome 
some of the means proposed for securing it, will be open to censure only in so 

far as he has transgressed these limitations. 

Plato, we must remember, had lived through the greater part o 
nesian war, and had seen city after city, including his own -"t “ 

and overcome by external force; he believed, „ 

the final stages in the moral decline of Athens from the 

ZfoTseS 

did not, as we have seen, it 

might undergo change in an upwar ‘ j 1 ,^ „i„aay so excellent, 

a general way; but in the case of ;■ And yet. 

provision against he could'^congratulale himself — so he 

having chosen wisdom, like S stability added unto him. For 

believ!d-upon having not » P^^^PP-- a, all forms of civic 
the internal organization o , . i„„ardly harmonized and just, and 

excellence, by its production o member, was, in theory 

by its provision for the inter censorship, with its prohibition of 

aUeas, in perfect equilibrium, fneedom^n the La, os, 

unlicensed innovation, even e conservation. If his community 

must not be construed as mere -=>"the year was out. Plato would still 
had been scheduled for undefiled to its final hour. That 

have wished its art and Its re 1 d^ , was an added blessing. ^ 

they would also promote the city s s a recurrent feature of Plato s 

This belief in a consilience of genuine good misunderstanding. Thus we 

thought which has more ^mUished harmony between the good 

found Plato believing m a kind o p ; ^ ^ - 
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of the well-tempered whole and the good of each of its members, a belief which 
Popper mistook for an exclusive concern for the whole. Similarly, we have 
seen that Plato believes self-benefit an inseparable concomitant of doing justice 
to others, a belief which Fite has mistaken for sheer self-regarding prudence. 
So here, Plato, maintaining that stability will inevitably wait upon the virtue of 
a community as a whole and of all its citizens, has again been misunderstood; 
in particular, his insistence that freedom from disunion 'within the ruling 
group — a necessary condition for the continued existence of any city — will 
go hand and hand with their scrupulous regard for the rights of their humble 
fellow citizens and their piety toward each other as kinsmen, has been taken 
by Popper as proof that he is merely advocating the arrest of change and 
seeking to achieve class discipline. Popper is of the opinion that for no other 
reason than this Plato has forbidden to the guardians private property, the 
private family, and the extremes either of poverty or wealth, and has endeav- 
ored to restrict them from practising the extremes of depredation upon their 
human cattle. As Popper interprets Plato’s intention, the guardians are to be 


still further unified by their awareness of the enormous caste gulf which sep- 
arates them from the racially and educationally inferior subject citizens, and 
it is only for the sake of stabilization, also, that the philosopher kings are to be 
elevated, like so many prestigious totem poles of mysterious superiority, above 
the common herd ,^22 

We have earlier exposed the illusory character of this caste gulf in its 
racial aspect, and have reaffirmed the obvious sincerity of Plato’s intention to 
impart the best possible higher education to his philosophers. No text supports 
Popper 8 attribution to Plato of an intention to open a psychological chasm of 
conscious superiority between guardian and common citizen.^^^ Aristotle may 
have been justified in his more limited criticism, in which Popper would have 
been wiser to join him, that Plato’s arrangements would not, in fact, have 
achieved the contemplated unity But as Aristotle assumes, and as we were 
]ust now urging, this would have been by no means for lack of such intention 
on Plato s part. Nor is it a suspicious circumstance, as Popper has whispered, ^^5 
When Plato asks his guardians to deem “nothing more shameful than lightly 
to fall out with one another,” and to harbor no thoughts of enmity toward kith 
and km or fellow citizen; it is nol for the sake of mere prudence that Plato 


Popper, pp. 49, 50, 53, 54, 145-140. 

Popper may have in mind (though he 
does nol here name it) that scornful atti- 
tude to the “banausic” tasks of the common 
citizens -which, as we have seen, Plato ex. 
pccts his guardians to share with most well- 
to-do Greeks of his day and, to a consider- 
able degree, with himself; cf. our discus- 
sion, pp. 239fl. But Plato has provided 
ample evidence that despite this unresolved 
conflict in his thouglit. thus reflected in the 


altitude he imputes to the guardians, he ex- 
pects the guardians to feel obligated as 
kinsmen to benefit and serve the workers, 
and to form with them a unified city, even 
a collective” of shared griefs and satis- 
factions. 

Politics II, V, 1264 a 26. 

Popper, p. 501. 

Republic 378 C, trans. Shorey, Loeb 
Library. 
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forbids them to plunder and enslave the workers. To see in this only rigid class 
discipline and the determination to arrest all social change more securely than 
did even Sparta, is to refuse Plato the right to testify to his otvn deepest con- 
viction that piety, and justice to those whom it is in one s power to harm, 
are sovereign goods. 

Reverting to our theme of Plato and totalitarianism, we have now to ex- 
amine his educational program, to which, as we have seen, he looked as the 
chief agent of his purposes. We have already exhibited some of its bnghter 
features, its vast superiority to its supposed Spartan model, and the contrast 
of its intended human products ivilh the totalitarian Leader and his elite But 
there are still points to be added in Plato’s favor. The modem liberal will find 
himself in agreement with Plato’s disavowal of compulsion in the educative 
process, a striking parallel to his more inclusive appeal to persuasion, of which 
we earlier had much to say.'=* As the divine persuasion of the Tmaeus is, in 
some sort, the schoolmaster to Necessity, persuading it to 
form, so likewise Platonic education, rejecting constraint, wil ™P'“y 
measures: “a free soul ought not to pursue any study s avishly . . - nothmg 
that is learned under compulsion stays with the mind, 
the Republic (536 E) , adding the b, eompul- 

tn htw pi?- AppmmblVtoo, on modern principles is ‘he Platonic 

SmrnntfnVhrh^^^^^^^^^^ 

senior partner, the soul. democratic society, some 

R is also possible to offer process can properly be 

justification „,i,h ff.e demands of the culture within 

t"o°Wo must walk warUy in this region of co^^ . 


Cf. pp. 829-«0 aboie, sad for scrupu- 
lousness in the use of power, eg, P- 
and n. 133, p. 296. 

See pp. 431-438. , , _ 

■- Trans. Shorey. Loeb Library. 
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but there is a fundamental responsibility involved in the educational relation* 
ship with which the liberal must somehow make his peace. Young children are 
helpless to make choices for themselves, and cannot be left individually on 
desert islands, each to achieve his own self-development. Whether we like it 
or not, the social circumstances in which the child is placed will in large degree 
determine what he becomes, nor can the parents alone be left to determine 
what this shall be. It appears wiser that conscious direction, provided by so- 
ciety, shall intervene to guide the process as far as may be toward the socially 
desired ends. We differ from Plato, in our modern day, by having as our goal 
for every child, and at a far earlier age than Plato hoped to achieve it for his 
rulers, the capacity for self-direction, and the influence of this aim will work 
its way from the upper levels of our educational system, though with diminish- 
ing effect, down the age scale. But at the earliest ages and for many of the later 
school years in preponderant degree, v/e shall, like Plato, be seeking to mold 
the child as we think best for him and for our society as a whole. For this 
reason Plato’s humane ideal of balanced adjustment of soul and body and of 
the harmonious integration of the soul itself, retains status even to this day, 
requiring to be supplemented rather than abandoned. 

But even on the intermediate level and touching the very issue of political 
indoctrination, we believe that an armed truce can be arranged between 
Plato’s representatives and the more reasonable of Plato’s liberal ‘critics. Ac- 
cording to the signs of our educational times, there is a respectable and grow- 
ing minority opinion in liberal quarters that “indoctrination” in the basic 
values of our democratic culture pattern is a necessity to the healthy survival 
0 democracy itself. By way of fair example, we may call to witness a stanch 
an ^ ig ly enlightened defender of the democratic process against all author- 
itarian attack, Professor Karl Friedrich. In The New Belief in the Common 
an we are offered a shrewd and fresh analysis of the dangers and evils of 
t e proposed alternatives to democracy, and, on its positive side, some con- 
structive suggestions for the further improvement of the democratic process 
Itself. Indoctrination is almost the villain of the piece, and Friedrich does not 


IS taking too extreme a position, and that 
lor two reasons. He appears, first, to con- 
ceive education almost -wholly as if the pa- 
pils were already adult, and thus fafls to 
recognize the inevitable moral effect of the 
school. Education is not the mere provision 
of educational facilities,” cafeteria tables 
from which already mature persons select 
what they need. It seems clear also that “the 
state” of which Popper is thinking is a 
threatening monster, and not the beneficent 
agent of the public will which stands nearer 
to the norm of our experience. As we have 
blamed Plato above for subjecting the slave 
too much to his master and thus deprivins 


him of rightful access to the more impartial 
justice of public law, and as we have ap- 
proved Plato’s opposite course in respect to 
women, so here we believe that Plato and 
not Popper is more largely right: though we 
should conceive the state not, as Plato con- 
wives it, as the embodiment of moral 
knowledge, but as the representative of its 
citizens in their capacity as parents, agree- 
ing upon basic needs and minimum moral 
requirements, we should maintain that the 
state must educate its children, and must 
not leave them wholly to their own or their 
parents private direction. 
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stop short of condemning the practice of educating children for democracy, if 
by that phrase is meant the prescription of any, even the most fundamental 
beliefs This would seem to be a position antipodal to Plato, but we have 
yet to hear a most important qualification. Our critic of prescripfion is con- 
vinced that “education is concerned with shaping human beings m the light 
of a helieved-in ideal,” and deems it “essential that the schools . . . step m 
... to mould as many young people . . . po^s-ble into the pattern re- 
quired for “the conduct of its civic affairs.” A high educational authority 
Professor Kilpatrick, in a recent article, “Crncial Issues in Educational 
Theory ” vigorously maintains that the primary task of American educa- 
rion h “to furnish the character traits . . . necessary to support and imple- 
ment the desired civilization,” with its basic ideals of 

and of equality, and declaring that the present deep division in our country 
and the lorld constitutes the major threat to I™.’, 

- -n. 

unity and harmony, Friedrich „ns trait 

difference in political aim, are at . ^ -VniVe 

would make Plato a democrat or a tota i arian Plato’s social restric- 
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only such art as appeared to him at once excellent in itself and morally 
above reproach, trailing no associations of irreligion or vice and calculated 
to arouse generous enthusiasms such as he could wish his pupils to make 
living parts of themselves. Even in the wider area of civic affairs, though 
with no thought of restriction, we could follow Plato (here the good Athe- 
nian) in wishing to accept the communal responsibility of ministering in 
some fashion to the sense of beauty, if only to offset the ugliness to which 
many of our citizens are condemned in their daily environment, and in be- 
lieving, with him, that art must not be left without attachment to the common 
life.^®* And finally, it must be said that whatever Plato’s fault in these matters 
may be, his sins were those of the Puritan moralist and not those of the mod- 
ern totalitarian using art to prove and preach racial superiority or to excite 
enthusiasm for some political proposal. 

We return briefly to the grim theme of Plato’s condemnation of religious 
heretics in the Laws] he provides, as we recollect, that an honest and up- 
right disbeliever shall be imprisoned for five years in the prison adjoining the 
meeting place of the Night Council, and shall be invited to participate in 
their studies and investigations, but if at the end of that time he remains un- 
convinced, he shall die.^^® This is perhaps Plato’s most unwelcome proposal, 
and one which, as we have said, we trust that he would not have carried out. 
Plato falls below the liberality of Athenian practice in his unremitting inten- 
Uon to cleanse his city of all atheism, even when only privately expressed. 

et It was not wholly un-Athenian to persecute an atheist, nor is Plato’s law 
as narrow in what it forbids as the Athenian law. To say with Grote that “the 
Socrates of the Platonic Apologf' would not “be allowed to exist” by Plato 
m his Republic, or in the city of the Latvs, is to overlook a distinction: 

ens condemned those who dishonored the “gods worshipped by the city”; 
nato, true to his conception of Socrates’ own faith, asks only a belief in gods 
lor god) who are providential and incorruptibly just.^^® The mildness of these 


Plato 8 name has often been linker 
with that of Tolstoi in this context. As i 
well kno^. Tolstoi after his conversioi 
rcptidialed all art as valueless or wors. 
which did not possess the power of “infect 
1 ^*^ “PPfovable sentiments 

Un.PIatonic are the quality of the sentimcn 
Tolstois art would con\ey and his slandart 
of peasant appeal.” Tlie resemblance lie 
in the coniiclion shared by the two men tha 
the moral or human ministry of art » soi 
creiRn oscr all considerations of “pleasure 
or “freedom of the artist.” And there is th 
further parallel that both men, each in hi 
own way, were prepared to make sacriHc 
of ilieir own interests, Plato, as Crossma 
(p. 90) has put it (with some exaggeratior 


in my judgment) , in devotion “to the cause 
of philosophy and of the regeneration of 
Gri^e,” allowing “the springs of his imagi- 
Mlion to dry up,” and Tolstoi disavowing 
the masterly achievements for which the 
world called him great. 

We have discussed this matter above, 
pp. 35S-358 and 479. 

^ Grote, Plato, III, pp. 240, 411. To 
embroider the theme of our divergence 
from Grote, let us imagine the young Soc- 
rates enrolled among the colonists in the 
city of the Laws; what must Plato base 
supposed would be his probable career? 
* 1 ? commending himself to 

a» by his moral seriousness and high in- 
telligence. At the age of 35 he is co-opted 
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minimum credal requirements, which represent almost the least supposed nec- 
essary by any European society until well after the Reformation, is underscored 
by Plato’s hope of winning over the disbeliever by a five-years’ course in nat- 
ural theology. In the light of history we plainly see the folly of such trust 
in what, to him, was simply rational persuasion; yet it has a nobly Socratic 
aspect. These admirable elements in Plato’s law lend tragedy to the spectacle 
of a high and serious intent brought to naught by a misplaced coercion. 

One further area of restrictiveness and we have done. In the Laws, as we 
have noted, Plato is determined to insure that law shall be supreme. Every 
citizen is to regard the law with the utmost revererice as a thing to be, in all 
but tbe rarest instances, preserved unchanged and followed to the '<=«"• 
the highest officers in the state are to be the servants of the law, 

slaves. Every official is to be held to the strictest possible aecountab b y any 

citizen may hale him into court if he appears guilty of ^ 

is following the precedent of his native Athens, bu, he has gre tly e^ ended 
its scope. Restriction could go no further: no one shall esc pe it - Yes bu 
does it not have another face, and, so regarded, fPP-^ f ” “ 

foundations of liberty under law? Plato’s ^ ^ 

ordinary citizens in the Republic against depredation by their ^e 
appearZwhen once the hope of ideal rulers ■"f,VcTind«d 

we as democrats can wholeheartedly accep discretion for legal 

from the totalitarian substitution of administrative d.seretion 

rule.rss 

. . c That Plato repudiated revolutionary vio- 

Violence and inhumanity. reforms was evidenced at 

fence as a means of bringing — 

cods, he would haie enjoyed ihe prolccllon 
li ,he corelully Bu.rded jud.e.nl syslem 
horn which just ihose dangers ot 

s;t:^icd.'':n«“q;>’ren 

desS’ned a coiumunily preem.nenlly sate 

w^^'eak ol Ihe elly ot the Ije- 
t •• »s)n5r inJiitullons ire abrogatro by 

:Sr.umi'nV-.o '' 

•'■•i"^o'”.:^nUtd%“;iS.p.;..ureonr 


as a junior memher of the Night 

at 50 elected Law-warden and chosen &in- 

missioner of Education, in his a er 

installed as Eaamlner, and after d'c 

Fiction ol this carsus hoaomm 

with public burial. In shorl, the e® 

would haie shown him as warm a «*»■" 

as would the Republic, where le j 

course hare been one ot those ” 

artisan parents enrolled ^ong *=^0™ 

ians, and destined to be “king J" 

of the Lam he would haw 

cion by encouraging the cilire j 

aboie all el-o lor their souls, 

ing that the gods cannot be a 

one another: he would V’' 

to go alxiut cf>n^^cllng the ^ --niolacenl 

norLce in order to 

worldline«s. And to rrlisio" 

unlikelihood, had frome li f , city’* 

charged him ^ith dishonoring the 1 
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some length in an earlier chapter and need not be further argued here. We 
have likewise given our reasons for regarding as calumny the charge that 
violence, open or disguised, was the means whereby Plato proposed to coerce 
the ordinary citizens of the Republic into subservience to their exploiting 
masters.^^® 

Our discussion dealt also with a distinct but related question: did Plato 
advocate under legal sanctions more drastic repression of offenses against 
social order than the humane conscience of the Athens of his day would 
allow? We were brought to the unwelcome conclusion that in relation to some 
of these offenses, notably those committed by slaves against the persons of 
freemen, and in some degree also those of kinsmen against kinsmen, Plato’s 
legislation was excessively severe. In other respects the measure of his hu- 
manity is equal to that of his time and place, or stands above it.'^^® Plato’s 
failings here are balanced hy his recognition of the moral unity of mankind, 
a principle which was destined to play its part in transforming the spiritual 
values of the ancient world, and eventually to contribute substantially to the 
development, in modern times, of the full-fledged concept of human freedom, 
incompatible with slavery in any form.'**- 


Autarky. Popper has found and disapproved in Plato’s political 
theory the attempt to achieve “autarky,” i.e., as Popper defines it, self-sufii- 
eiency or independence of trade; something called by the same name, one 
rmembers, was a notable element in Hitler’s program for the Third Reich. 

e actual element in Plato’s thought which Popper is thus bringing to our 
attention is expressed in those passages in the Laws where foreign trade is 
rowned upon and restricted. Thus the Athenian Stranger congratulates him- 
self (704 D-705 B) upon the circumstance that the territory to be settled, 
* 0 producing most of the necessaries of life, produces them in no great 
a un ance, so that few imports will be needed and few exports will be possible; 
in consequence, the city will not be flooded with wealth, that enemy of perfect 
virtue. Again, only necessary imports, chiefly those required for military 
purposes, are to be permitted (847 B-D) and these are to be handled by the 
appropriate ofllctals; private citizens are to be interdicted from all commercial 
pursuits (919 C f.). That the same trade policy was to be followed by the 
philosopher kings of the Republic Popper has apparently inferred, in the 
absence of any specific statement, from Plato’s refusal there, also, to permit 
he city to grow rich and the guardians to engage in money making of any 
kind. Without any supporting text. Popper lists autarky as one of the total!- 
tanan features of the ideal city.^^2 


’*Sec pp. and n. 70, p. 426. 
’“See pp. 186fT., especially n. 124, p. 
192; and pp. 350-332. 


Thc^ third section of Chapter 6, pp- 
201-232, is onr documentation here. 
Popper, p. 87. 
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But how is all this related to the program of the modem dictators? Popper 
has given a very remarkable answer to this question. He sees Spartan for- 
eign policy, as we earlier mentioned, as dominated in all respects by the pur- 
pose of “closing” the society, and lists among its aims, along with censorship, 
exclusion, opposition to all liberal ideals, racial pride and limitation of popu- 
lation, this aim of “autarky”; he further speciBes that the Spartan military 
aim was restricted to the domination and enslavement of nmghbonng slates, 
as contrasted with the wider and more “universahstic ambitions of Athen . 
The narrow Spartan aims taken together. Popper declares, ‘ ^ ‘ 
tarian and are in reality those of the modern tolahtarians as well. The ex- 

pa iv^ness and ambit J 

Lalitarian traits, but have been “imposed upon them - 
their will” by the need, common to all tyrannies, of '"S f ^ 
shared enmity, and by i" -J-ndng 

neighbors. It is thus possible for pp ,„h;ie in their reluctant 

foreign trade, is showing his tmly totalitarian ’ ,j jj j] Duce, 
striving after conquest Hitler, poor man, and his fellow sufferer 

were atypical! ourselves, first, that 

In the face of such an imperial ideal, was in- 

Hitler’s concept of the permanently satisfied by the 

herently dynanue and expansiv , ly Spheral satellites. Secondly, 

domination of his own people » * the Nazi idea of “autarky” has 

it is to be observed that the “‘“"t thfla - L in Plato. Hitler’s 
hardly more than a nominal r , , the self-sufficiency of Germany, her 

policy of “autarky” was indeed ■'“'f ,^ 3 , ^he would hate under 

independence of Internationa tra e, ^ g during the entire 

her Lntrol all sources of vital raw j prepare Germany 

period of the Nazi supremacy, an inten . ^ p^^^nancni 

for successfullyjvagingaffing^^^ 

’• have here iopper* miHiarism 


Iu'd ^ 177-178. We have dw- 

^“Popper, pp. _ 311 

cussed this list of Sparlau suns on pP- dll 
and 322-323. Popper has Vmnn’.’ 

sage shifted again the incani g 

which, as we have "^ted above (n US. F 

78), he sometimes desenbes a a covera 

mental form based on .J^'^jmined 

bringing discredit upon PI 

hatred of tyranny, and of 

identical with the resenonary 

Crilias. In .h^’an a'"'”- 

“tyranny” to the modem ,1^1 Um 

and correctly sees in these Plato op- 

ship with the Grech type vitiated by 

posted: for. a, he **'7 

that same constant need oK,frved and 

eign war. which Pla.o „ 

condemned in Creek tyra f 


Srrir...f-.u^..r«rrrr.app<.w. 
.elNulScicncy wUh^^^^^J^^ ^ 
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!hoot'> in W’ " 
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was not hkely Imlied cbjeetite. 

"I' ""Zn a. Tel™!*, by’ r,r- 

&"natS,^^«’r„hy rrc. h- 
York. 1912. rr- 329-330 
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self-sufficiency can be said to have been the Nazi aim only in the sense that 
their ultimate goal was world domination. Plato’s aim, however, was neither 
preparation for conquest nor the securing of independence, in the Nazi sense 
of that word, of foreign trade. He was proposing defense only, the securing 
from aggression either of his own stale or of a neighbor, and the only imports 
he countenances and expects to continue in being are just those which Hitler 
most earnestly wishes to render unnecessary. Popper’s choice of the word 
“independence” has obscured these vital differences from our view. 

A further serious protest must be enteied against the unsound “essential- 
ism” inherent in Popper’s conception of the foreign policy which he declares 
to be really totalitarian. Having identified this entity, exemplified to perfection 
in Sparta, he then detects it on the one hand appearing with particular clarity 
in Plato, and on the other hand, disguised but still recognizable in Hitlerism. 
Yet, as we have already shown, there is no such complete coincidence between 
Plato and the Spartan policy ; in respect to most of the items on Popper’s list, 
either Popper has filled in the gaps in his knowledge of Sparta by borrowing 
from Plato’s Republic, or he has distorted Plato’s meaning into a semblance 
of Spartanism where little or none exists.*^® Genuine similarity in the terms of 
his list is limited almost entirely to joint approval of exclusion and censorship, 
and even here there is no identity. In “autarky,” Popper has found another 
near identity between Plato and Sparta. Yet this trait, as we have just shown, 
is not truly Hitlerian, and therefore fails to strengthen bis triangular com- 
parison.^*® 


See n. 170, p. 311, n. 104, p. 541, and 
01 ^ section on Sparta and Plato’s political 
ideals, pp. 509ff. 

I do^ not for one moment question 
Popper’s title to exercise the right of what 
was earlier (p. 417) called the “reessentiali- 
zation of concepts. But the claimant of ihb 
privilege must observe certain minimal logi- 
cal proprieties. It is clearly wrong to “rees- 
scntialize the same concept in two contra- 
djctopr ways, as Popper has done. It will be 
rewUecled that he has earlier ashed us 
(Popper, pp. 12-13) to condemn totali- 
tarianism as “historicisl,” and to see the 
modem totalitarianisms of Nazism, Fascism, 
and Oimmunism as based on a belief in a 
master race or favored nation or class, pre- 
destined to “inherit the earth”; this im- 
plies a “foreign policy” which is expansion- 
ist, to say the least. But in the passage that 
has just been claiming attention in our text. 
Popper has made clear his conviction that 
the essential aim of totalitarianism is to 
maintain unaltered a “closed,” tribalistic 


community behind a wall of cultural exclu- 
siveness and isolation. This second asser- 
tion, as we have remarked in our text, p. 
563, requires Popper to dismiss the expan- 
siveness of the latter-day totalitarians as a 
mere circumstantial accident that forms no 
part of the policy of totalitarianism as such. 

The second condition that must be met 
by anyone wishing to make material appli- 
cation of his reessentialized concept is re- 
sponsibility to the actual facts and a certain 
gentle docility in handling them. He must 
not push and pull and otherwise play 
Procrustes, as we have found Popper doing, 
in^ his effort to fit Sparta and Plato and 
Hitler into the same framework. 

To conclude; in his handling of totali- 
tarianism, Popper has paralleled his own 
treatment of historicism and of Athenian 
oligarchy (cf. pp. 506, 274ff., 606-608). In 
all three cases we have found him proving to 
us by example the dangers of that “metho- 
dological essenlialism” against which he 
has entered so emphatic a warning (pp* 
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Efficiency. — A word is needed here in reply to File’s disparaging discov- 
ery that the hierarchical principle on which Plato has organized his Republic 
is chosen solely with a view to “technological efficiency,” which, it is implied, 
was to Plato an end in itself, (It is amusing to see Fite followng this inter- 
pretation to the wilful extreme of declaring that the hierarchical order of the 
eternal forms, also, was but a “projection upon the sky of technological effi- 
ciency.” And there is in Fite’s charge also a further implication: by insist- 
ing that each shall mind his own business and by treating each person merely 
as a social function personified, Plato has shown callous disregard of other 
values which a less rigid system might have conserved. We answer that scant 
justice is done to Plato’s Republic by anyone who permits himself to lose sight 
of its central aim, that of socializing the Socratic world of values. These values 
at once illuminated and limited Plato’s vision; we may agree with Fite that 
much of great human worth was undreamed of in his philosophy. But we have 
no right to think of Plato as complacently accepting whatever means will lead 
to his chosen ends. The “efficiency” of the Republic is not technological, but 
internal and moral, and Plato’s conscious sacrifice of other values, e.g., of 
Homer, was not prompted by technological considerations of promptitude and 
convenience in the carrying-out of some external purpose. The opposition of 
means to ends, in fact, is all but abolished in a philosophy for which living 
according to virtue is at once the means to the happiness of the entire com- 
munity and simultaneously its final goal. 


Militarism. — And now at last we must make a formal and emphatic re- 
statement, with the addition of some further evidence, 
edly asserted in our defense of Plato from ind.scnmmate 
not a militarist, but one of the earliest advocates of 
peace to war. We need not repeat what we have so 

attitude to to the attainment 

numstered to *e Spartan ^ unambiguous that 

of courage and victory in war. of assuming that 

it can be discredited only by the m » „„ntlier in his heart: “many 

Plato has said one thing with his lips an i general demonstration 

militarists have talked peace and P"’' supplemented by the remark 
that Plato tells his reader the tru ) primarily at 

that had Plato really desired to plan a state 


3-1-35, 485, 624) . In eac!» case, he has set up 
« description or list of traits and 
Tested it in practice with an 
T»hich dissolves distinctions and oTerriaw 
palpable facts, much in the 
social stereotype vhich blinds its e P 
to observabie traits and sharj^ns to 
cean acuity bis perception of s* 
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warlike achievement, he might have said so without incurring public blame. 
For had not Pericles praised Athens as great beyond all other Greek states be- 
cause of her far wider conquests, and was not Plato’s contemporary Alcidamas 
free to acclaim without reservation the great Theban general Epaminondas? 

The Republic, however, requires a somewhat different handling. For we are 
confronted here, in addition to Popper and Neurath, by Fite, whom reading 
of the Republic has convinced that it is militarist in spirit. Unfortunately the 
Republic contains no such explicit denials as are found in the Lotus, but it is 
possible to collect from scattered passages and from some general considera- 
tions sufficient evidence that no contradiction divides the earlier from the later 
Plato. 

Anyone who does as Neurath has advised and makes an effort to pay no 
attention to Plato’s lofty protestations of aim, but to look instead at what Plato 


recommends shall be done in his ideal city, will observe, without doubt, that 
Plato makes it his first task to recommend the provision of a corps of fearless, 
loyal, “athletes of war,” and that he devotes much space to describing their 
training and education, which has as one of its basic objectives (Neurath 
would perhaps say its only objective) the production of effective fighting men 
and women. But despite the initial prominence of these soldiers, the fair- 
minded reader will note that in due course they are required to yield the 
primacy to the philosopher kings, who, though they too have received a mili- 
tary training, possess qualities extending into what is almost another dimension 
of human excellence. And it is they, we learn {Rep. 412 A-B, 497 C-D, 546 
M) , who are to direct the training of the soldiers which has already been 
described; only thus can that right education be maintained which alone can 
prevent the degeneration of the ideal state into Spartan militarism, which will 
still be able to win wars but wiU lose its essential allegiance to the highest 
values and its quality of justice to the common citizens. Though the Platonic 
soldiers are necessary to the continued existence of the ideal state, the philos- 
opher rulers are, m turn, necessary to secure their distinctively Platonic char- 
acter In other words, practical assignment of tasks proves that the city of the 
Kepubhc is not a war-machine. 


Some parricular passages will reenforce this conclusion. That war is for 
Plato in the Republic not a good per se is dear from the ignoble origin he 
assigns It. It will be remembered that on his way toward the founding of his 
own city, Plato drew a pictnre of a quasi-primitive community, living in a 
state of simplicity and innocence, in which war was unknown. It is only when, 
no longer satisfied with true and healthful pleasures, this city becomes inflamed 
with inordinate desires and requires more territory for their satisfaction that 
neighbor-city encroaches upon neighbor, and war begins.'™ j„si as in the 


’“See our p. 143. 

’“We haie summarized this section of 


the Republic more fully on pp. 168-169 
above. 
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Phaedo (66 C), “the acquisition of commodities” which our “slavery to the 
attendance of the body” brings upon us, is the source “of all wars,” so here in 
the Republic, war is born of an ignoble greed and covetousness, “things from 
which the greatest disasters, public and private, come to states” — surely a 
discouraging preface to a book supposedly dedicated to the greater glory of 
war. It is hardly necessary to point out that a man holding this view may still 
without inconsistency accord an honorable position to those trained for the 
vigorous defense of the homeland. Inconsistency would appear if, after thus 
coudemning the appetitive satisfactions as the cause of war, Plato had held 
them up none the less before his citizens as worthy objects of pursuit. But the 
denial of the acquisitive ideal was the very foundation of his ethical scheme. 

Is Plato’s state to expand by conquest at the expense of other states? This 
question is answered in the confident affirmative by Fite, adducing the very 
passage we just now mentioned, in which the luxurious city seeks to cut off a 
portion of its neighbor’s land — strange evidence, when one considers that at 
the time of this offense, Plato’s own city was still unborn. Neurath thinks that 
“the barbarians” will be the standing target of Platonic aggression; for this 
he has only the evidence met by our argument in an earlier passage. Ho 
has Popper voted on this issue? At first it might appear that he has abstained, 
but a second look reveals that he has voted, “Yes, but only to a limited degree. 

A third look tells us why: it is, we saw, a part of the totalitarian pat , 
Popper has chosen to interpret it, to prefer control to conquest; “f*" 
ing” her immediate neighbors. Popper apparently supposes 
like Sparta, would wish to remain at rest within the security of her own tribal 

enclosure. jn 

In this notion Popper and the facts o^ t^^^ 

accord to the extern “‘^'y'^^'^^hic^eaves open the possibility that Plato 

only one passage in the ^ r torrSiArv of his citv. 

contemplated under any conditions ° of the city and 

At Republic 423 B, Uie question is raised of the proper^^^ ^ 

of the territory which they’’ g„w 

that size and seek no more, and ^ „„jtv but no further”; it 

“so long as in its growth it ^t tL city sl.all not 

added that the guardians must ecp j one.” Nothing is said 

be too small ... but that it sha achieved. One further 

in this place of the means by w ii oxplaining how the '‘marriages’’ of 

passage must be taken into accoun of 

the guardians are to be arrange , numbers of tlic citiiens 

planning these in such a way and diseases and all 

as nearly as may be the same, taking into 

1,1. i„ oar dbeussion at .he 

For Neurath's opinion, see p. ,1,, Rspnihe, fee pp. -Ja. 
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such considerations, and that, so far as possible, our city may not grow too 
great or too small.” 

From the first of these passages, in the absence of further context, it is 
only possible to say that Plato seems to be contemplating a time in the life of 
the city when expansion into neighboring territory might be undertaken, but 
whether by conquest or by peaceful incorporation of neighboring villages 
(synoecism) , cannot be said. Athens, it will be recollected, had expanded by 
both methods in her earlier time. Solon’s conquest of Salamis would have 
been a possible precedent in the mind of his kinsman Plato, and if such was 
the case, then plainly Plato was contemplating conquest and should be prose- 
cuted — but he must have the privilege of trial in an Attic court. The more 
peaceful method of synoecism just mentioned could also have been in his mind. 

In any case there was to be a limit to what was permitted in this matter: 
Plato in the very passage in which he is supposed by his critics to be recom- 
mending war on the barbarians, forbids his city to enslave Greek cities or 
fellow Greeks; those who, like Popper, habitually see in Plato the intention to 
emulate Sparta, should observe this prohibition. And as we saw above, when 
the city had grown to its optimum and very limited size, expansion was to be 
brought to a slop, which recalls, by the psychological association of opposites, 
the practice of the modern dictators. To the extent to which Plato’s intention 
of limiting his city’s expansion resembles the nonexpansionist policy of Sparta 
after it had conquered Messenia, Popper is right ; but since Plato’s nonguardian 
citizens are not to be Helots, and his guardians are not to he, in Spartan 
as ion, enslaved to the custody of their own slaves, the similarity ends ab- 
rupt y. The motive of Plato’s limitation is neither the enslavement of neighbor- 
ing states nor the holding down of human cattle, but the furtherance of his 
own pacific ideal. 


Plato has also offered us a glimpse into what might be called the “foreign 
policy of his state; the philosopher will show that he too is a realistic states- 
man by providing a mildly Machiavellian policy for defense, as an offset to 
m ® inferiority in wealth and fighting strength {Republic 422 A- 

. nee of allies against threatened attack should arise, our city can 
ITiV neighboring cities or among the factions 

ing city itself, by promising to them in compensation for their 

diffi h austerity! Now it is 

fficult to see anything deeply criminal in this. Policies of this general nature 

Snartfr^h ' h' '^ell knows, both by Athens and by 

able to I s 11 1 day. the only method avail- 

able to a small state of preserving its independent existence would have been 


” Republic 460 A. Both i„ tW, p„agr.ph are taken from Shorey’a trans, 

Loeb Library. 
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some such expedient as Plato has suggested, and suggested, be it observed, not 
in the interests of expansion, hut solely to ward off aggression. 

As final evidence in the Republic, we may remind the reader that when 
Plato comes to describe timocracy, and sets it in contrast to the ideal city, of 
which it is the first stage of corruption, he puts in a eonspicuous place, second 
only to its enslavement of the common people, the greater honor it bestows 
upon soldiers and the pursuits of war; it is not that the timocrats will be more 
adept in the art of war, but that, unlike the guardians of the ideal city, they 
will be “better suited for war than for peace,” and will honor “the stratagems 
and contrivances of war” and “occupy themselves with war most of the time.’ 
Such statements are in themselves demonstrative indications that m Plato s 
state, neither oppression nor war will be the chief business of its guar ians 

It would not be difficult to show this same outlook from a reference to other 
dialogues, both earlier than the Republic and intermediate between the latter 
and the Laws. In the latter group, the Politicus alone need concern us. There 
in compensation for the lost idyllic peacefulness of t ® nf 

offers us (307 E-308 A) as a theoretically attainable ideal a commun y 
citizens in whom the balanced temperament prevails. By properly arrayed 
marriages joining those of opposite types he would ereate f ^ 

the spirited element will provide a manly energy adequate .» 
state from enslavement by her enemies, while i" f hfon 

vent madcap militarism from endangering its welfare m 'h' »PP°^ , 

Now all this is clearly little more than an elaboration of one of 1. pr nci,de, 
underlying the choice and training of the Junior 
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as Plato has told us, wars are fought, and culminate in that vision of the central 
good and beauty which is attained, at the pinnacle of their highest education, 
by the philosopher kings of the Republic. Indeed, it is by keeping centrally 
before our minds the conception of an experience on this transcendental level 
that we are best able to realize what it was that Plato belicyed was infused 
into his city, to endow it with a quality not to be confused with cither the 
wisdom or the power of a merely wordly state. We touch here the springs of 
Plato’s cosmical religion. 

Mention was earlier made of certain lesser goals indicated in these dia* 
logues and relevant to our theme of war. Diotima in the Symposium sets on 
the highest level of those who arc fired with noble passion, only the philosopher, 
and on the second level mentions the poets Homer and Hesiod, and the great 
legislators, Lycurgus and Solon; but among this honorable company no war* 
rior appears. In the Phaedrus (248 D-E), we are ofTered a graduated scale of 
lives, listing in order the goals and occupations of those who have enjoyed 
with different degrees of clarity before their birth the beatific vision of the 
eternal Forms. At the top of the list, again, stand the philosopher and the lover 
of the Muses; only on the step below do we find the “lawful king or warlike 
ruler,” Of the two pairs of lovers whom we later meet (256 A-C), the higher 
and the lower are, respectively, the lovers of wisdom and the seekers after 
honor. It is plain that we have been hearing the report of an uncommonly well 
organized and unified mind that everywhere preserves the firm distinction 
between the secondary values supplied by the warrior and the primary intrinsic 
excellence of philosophic wisdom. 


The Verdict 

Here concludes our long task of examining all the traits of totalitarianism 
that the several detractors have imputed to Plato and of assessing the degree 
of his guilt under each head. We are now ready to gather together the threads 
and reply to each of the detractors in turn. 

To Grossman, it is plain what terms of settlement we are ahle to offer. We 
are ready to agree that Plato believed most of mankind — not merely the 
working people, be it noted, but all except the “golden natures” - incapable 
o living virtuous lives unless aided either by ideal rulers or by good laws, 
planned by a moral expert. But we have shown that it cannot L concluded 
t,"!! ^ s^rt'oned, as the second-best form of government, states 

headed by secoud.best dictators. We agree, also, that Plato approved the em- 
ployment of propaganda,” but we ask that it be observed that this did not 
mean m general the inculcation of basic falsehood, but the mythical presenta- 
tion of truth; m particular, moral values were not to be falsified or distorted. 
We have cleared Plato of “racialism” in the sense of an intention to make 
membership m the ruling group a hereditary privilege. Finally we have shown 
the injustice of imputing to him readiness to approve cruel and unjust state 
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policies and propaganda devices. If these distinctions between Plato and the 
Fascists and Communists could be added to the vital difference in aim which 
Crossman recognizes, we believe Crossman would himself agree to set Plato 
and the modern totalitarians far apart. 

It involves an unfortunate and unintended distortion of Fite’s purpose in 
his book, to disengage from it the two points of correspondence he has men- 
tioned between Russian Communism and Plato’s thought, as if they represented 
the outcome of an effort on Fite’s part to draw a systematic comparison. The 
first of these points, the authoritative imposition of opinion, we found reason 
to accept under the limitation that those who are to do the imposing in Plato s 
state are sui generis. The adulation of technological efficiency we have denied. 
Those other constituents of Plato’s political program which we added on our 
own responsibility to Fite’s list of parallels, we have shown to be either absent, 
or present (as the case of Spartanism) only in mild degree. 

A final settlement with Popper will be more complicated. It will be remem- 
bered that in our effort to deal fairly with his conception of totaUtariani^sm, 
we disposed the elements he detects in it under ten headings. Under fi™ of these 
we have found cause in each case to accept a portion of the charge.^ thus, lirs 
and foremost, we have agreed that Plato was proposing, m Poppers terms, to 
“close” his society, in so far as this denotes regimentation of the 
citizens; in meeting this charge, we have done little more t an ° ® 

extenuation that what was to be thus enclosed was conceive y ^ 
something of the highest intrinsic excellence, and not f “ 

fancied past, valued only for stability and for the release from =‘r ■" di'it 
would confer upon its members. We have also admitted ha. ^ 

depriving most of its citizens of independent mora 
belief, would in fact harm and diminish them as human 
agreed, too, that Plato would put an elite in control of h- ^ ‘ 

is entirely too harsh in the punishments imposed upon "E ''” 

Laws, and that, selectively, he admires Sparta, approving in particular 

endeavor to attain at ,hat Plato sponsored 

Under these same headings, ho » i,;in«nn}ipr kinns of the Republic, 
and encouraged freedom of inquiry ^ ^ the Loiw, and that he contem- 

and for their nearest equivalents m ^ communities; that he 

plated change in the direction o ^ interest or upheld the amoral 

never limited the criterion of mor > citizen; that he de^pi'cd the 

state, and that he intended the bene i -„n\vncss of their ideal, and tbe 
oppression practised by his elite was to I>c unified by no 

brutalizing effect of their education, ^ i •}„>„«], cr kings to be no brewer* 

haughty scorn of its human cattle, ** „crc shared with him by 

Shumans; that most of '''* nwn humanity vastly ejeeeded 

other enlightened Greeks of his doy, white 

theirs in depth and in ideality of aim. unqualified de- 

Under the five remaining headings we were 
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nials. Plato was no historicist of any kind, no racialist — lie felt indeed greater 
piety for those of kindred blood, but of racial scorn he was entirely free. He 
was scrupulous in disavowing violence, was in no modem sense an advocate 
of autarky, and was for rather a peaccdovcr than a militarist. 

One wonders, in view of all these denials, whether Popper himself, if he 
should accept our verdicts on the several particular ports of his indictment, 
would continue to call Plato a totalitarian. Certainly he would have to with- 
draw his rebuke to Grossman and Field for supposing Plato to be morally 
superior to the moderns of that stripe.^®* Tested by most of Poppers own 
central criteria, Plato escapes the charge: the denial of political or tribal im- 
moralism destroys close kinship with cither Nazism or Fascism, the denial of 
racialism would seem to rule out any identity with Nazism, the removal of 
historicism must entail a serious loss of similarity to Communism. That Plato 
should be no advocate of revolutionary violence and no would-be oppressor 
of the common citizen, and that he should be contemplating no conquest and 
enslavement even of neighboring states would further reduce the parallel. The 
degree of his inhumanity and admiration for Sparta might be deemed insuffi- 
cient to carry much weight. There is left standing in Popper’s case hardly more 
than enough to justify his comparison of Platonism with the authoritarian 
Christianity of the Middle Ages. And here we may leave him, agreeing that 
both faiths were inspired with moral certainty and that both adopted or pro- 
posed the adoption of deplorable means of securing their universal acceptance 
by those subject to their sway; protesting only that at the heart of each there 
was a store of value, for the sake of which we can be glad that such a whole 
existed. 

Our promise of measuring Plato’s political theory by the criteria of totali- 
tarianism as formulated by our three nonpartisan experts can be quickly kept. 
We have cleared Plato of Brinton’s “nationalism” and “racial superiority”; 
the third trait, subordination to a ruler and his elite, we showed as having only 
a qualified correspondence to the Platonic ideal; only the “strict discipline” 
of the people remains. McGovern’s two defining traits are both, at first view, 
points of agreement: the first, ‘*a strong, forceful government,” survives a 
second look as a genuine agreement; but "etatism,” in the light of our account 
of “political holism,” turns out to be only a partial parallel; Plato, despite his 
commendation of control and censorship, was no worshipper of the state, but 
an advocate of the subordination of political instrumentalities to moral and 
educational ends in the service of individuals. 

Of Perry s list the last three entries were revealed as sharply un-Platonic. 
Especially noteworthy is the contrast between “anti-intellectualism” and the 
Platonic pledge, a recurring motif through the dialogues, to follow the argu- 
ment wheresoever it leads. Perry’s surviving trait, “uniformitarianism,” turned 
out to be in harmony with the Spirit of Plato’s reforms, though we saw that 
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the uniforniity that Plato was seeking was (as on Perry s specifications it has 
a logical right to be) a rational and universal standard It seems, then, that no 
one of the three descriptions can accommodate Plato ivilhout serious injury 
to Itself or to him 

We are brought back to a position not far from our point of departure 
Plato’s political ideal can be classified without distortion as a very highly 
differentiated one among the many varieties of authoritarian governments de 
noted by our generalized version of Webster’s definition of totalitarianism, it 
can also, as we earlier agreed, be called “totalitarian” in Sabine’s earefully 
guarded sense of a government which “obliterates the distinction between 
areas of private judgment and of public control” The repute of Plato as a 
political thinker for our time will, we submit, be dependent upon two chie 
considerations (1) whether or not we lake careful note of the safeguards and 
qualifications which Plato has, both in the Republic and m the Laws, interposed 
between those who are to exercise rule, and their f ,“ 

deteriorate into the likeness of what we have in mind when the word dietalor 
IS set before us. and (2) whether we permit ourselves to recoil 
from the Platonic ideal of a community controlled by a single “ 

social good, however excellent, which claims sovereignly at J 
all individual and minority opinion, that we have no eyes left to see the peren 
mally valid components of his thought 

Living Elements in Plato’s Political Thought 
We are, then, brought to 

warfare just ended we have repell , chenshed political freedoms, 

as the friend of the modern enemies o Platonic citj through whose 

how much IS still left standing of J ^ ,„,h„ut con 

streets we fought’ We have seen ^ aocictj of our 

siderable aened so manj generations as a 

lime But, one may belieie, a city adaptation in con 

place of refuge and an ideal, ’^“‘1"'”"®’ o jaserie one more attempted 
sideration of their respective nee s, alterations it might 

salvaging, and it behooves us, aecordingly. to a 1 . nj 

be made serviceable for present use principle that must be kept m 

In setting out on this inquiiy I icrc i political conditions of human 

constant Mew Plato, for all his concern , , i Ing Republic is not 

life, was still, on our new, primar.l) a phil°s°pftr. 


“■In underlakinc lo f!""”'.'''' ™ 
inodcd historical accident* from 
nenlly v.IaaUe essence ot V'°” ol 
1 miole .he m.p.ral.on end „ 

Preteswr Dnees.e. who kj’ • 

Tcaled the lasting value of \r 


„p. oi “hh«.i ciocnoo- 

and the MoniaJtne in lU 

-MontaiRoe in Arw'rira 
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so much the plan of a city as it is a dramatically disguised essay on the True, 
the Good, and the Beautiful, in which is set forth its author’s central convictions 
regarding the meaning of the world and man, the highest springs of value, and 
the way leading toward the vision of the eternal Good. And this is, for us 
aftercomers, the devotees of philosophy, the aspect of the Republic that far 
outshines all others, and which we should never permit to be made secondary 
to the particularities of political reform. We possess genuine rights in this 
matter, valid against the claims of the detractors, the specialists in the domains 
of history, philology, and comparative government, valid, one may even say, 
against Plato himself. For we lovers of philosophy are the chief heirs and 
administrators of his estate, a legacy which we are free to moke use of as we 
responsibly see fit. 

And along with our rights go duties: the correction of his lapses in the light 
of his insights, the removal from his system of all that was local and valid only 
for his own time and place, and even the infusion into his thought-stream of 
ideas and principles unknown to him and his age, but consonant with the 
spirit of his philosophy and prerequisite for its acceptability in the present age. 

But, it may be objected, by what right are you justified in “infusing” prin- 
ciples unknown to Plato into his system, erasing his errors, and generally 
improving upon the deity you profess to worship? Our answer may be drawn 
from the history of religion, with which the history of some philosophical 
systems exhibits a striking parallel. The pattern is a familiar one. After an 
initial fervor of discipleshfp in which the word of the master is the complete 
and unquestioned truth, there arises first the recognition of incompleteness: 
the founder did not express his view on this or that issue that has now assumed 
an importance it did not possess in his day. It becomes necessary to extend his 
doctrine by discovering what he would have said had the question confronted 
him. And slowly it is realized, by the more thoughtful and intellectually scrup- 
ulous, that the master has expressed two opinions not possible to be brought 
into complete harmony with one another. The climax will be reached when, 
most likely in the cross-light of other doctrines, scientific or philosophic, some 
exceptionally discerning spirit and commonly not the least devout, discovers 
what appears to him a substantial gap or outright error in the traditional 
articles of faith. 

A familiar modern instance of this rhythm of discipleship is found in the 
religious experience of Albert Schweitzer.'” Historical and theological in- 
quiries had brought this deeply devout but keen and scrupulously honest mind 
to a cruel dilemma between the opposing demands of faith and reason. It was 
not simply that the supernatural element in the Gospels was no longer possible 
to his belief. His special difficulty lay in his discovery of what appeared a 

“^See hi3 boot, Out of My Life and Thought, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
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major error in the belief of the Founder himself, namely “the naive real- 
ism” of his Messianic conviction that the “Time of the End” was approach- 
ing, to be signalized by a great Satanic persecution (temptation) against which 
Jesus directed men to pray. We cannot follow here the long struggle that 
brought Schweitzer to his final conclusion; it is the conclusion alone that is to 
our purpose. He has stated it in words that might with very little alteration be 
employed by a contemporary PlatonisL The religion of Jesus, he declares, 
cannot be made “our own through the concepts in which he proclaimed it ; 
we *‘must rather translate it into those of our modem view of the world. Of 
the success and fruitfulness of Schweitzer as a translator of those concepts, 
the familiar story of his life is sufficient witness. 

Something less dramatic but still fairly comparable in effect has been per- 
formed, often indeed unconsciously, for the founder of their “faith,” by the 
greater Platonists of various ages. Our opening pages were devoted to recalling 
the homage to Plato rendered by theologians, poets, and philosophers, a nu- 
merous company, stretching almost in an unbroken chain to our own times. 
Like Schweitzer, these men were making vital use of a spiritual guide to 
the perplexities of living and thinking in their respective times, ut can we, m 
this present world that lies so problematically before us, still to any purpose 
summon Plato to our council chamber? Or must our honoring of him today 

be the mistaken crowning of one who is king only of t estrengt ess ea ■ 

Were we commissioned by some philosophic archangel to survey 

of Plato trith special attention to his ^ f cTti o 

decision, as Voltaire’s Babouc was empowered to decide the " 

Persepolis, we should not be a. a loss. Like Babouc, wx should f-d some ele 

ments that we could positively wish to destroy. First of 

remove the stains that the existence of the institution of = - 

the fabrie of his thought. We and ruled 

in all essentials possessed of a fi censorship upon art, and abandoii- 

breath we should demand a lifting .. And we should not forget to 

merit of the prescription of a minim ^ Imnorific activities and the dc* 

smash the barriers that Plato has set c wee | | ] consign to oblivion, 

grading “banansie” arts A, i •>'- .L erfor, ^ 
save in so far as it is a salutary le- . i Uq, sugce«led, ibe fate of ibc 

tions under which it seems to be, as ^ world. And finally, wo 

highest and purest ideas to effect I j jn pjnm's condemnation of 

should wish to abolish a certain au« cr — — 


** Ibid-, p* ^3. 
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whatever falls below the high standard he has set for all members of his com- 
munity. We should recognize his reformer’s right to moral indignation in the 
face of social wrongs, and still feel that Plato has not sufiicicntly balanced 
justice with mercy to satisfy our modern demand. It is here that his own prin- 
ciple of persuasion requires further extension and deepening in the light of the 
Christian principle of love and the recognition of the value of even the humblest 
individual lives. 

But at this point we should wish to lay down the hammer of critical de- 
struction and take up the harp of praise, asking that archangel to read with us 
a few of those grander passages in which Plato’s wings are spread and he 
rises to clear heights from which to survey time and existence as if from the 
moveless throne of the eternal truth. In such passages, Plato stirs in his reader 
a speechless conviction that if he has not “grasped and handled immutables, 
he has come within their luminous shadow; Plato has awakened in him the 
metaphysical faith that in some fashion which reason is pledged to make as 
fully intelligible as it can, existence and value are indissolubly one, and that 
the more we can discover of the articulation of the real, the more of ideality 
and value will stand revealed. 

Descending from the height of such a passage and looking again at the 
familiar landscape of Plato’s more mundane levels, are we not, like Plato’s 
own returning inmate of the cavern, able presently to observe some things that 
we had not noticed before? We now see that the city we had supposed to be 
the dwelling-place of the philosopher kings and their ^va^d5 is to the real city 
of which Plato is truly discoursing as the shadows on the cavern wall are to the 
three-dimensional bodies whose fleeting images they are. Thus not only the 
story of the cave but the whole Republic is, in some sort, a parable whose key 
and meaning we are directed to find, not in terms of empirical fact and ma- 
terial relations, but in those of an avowedly ideal philosophy. 

We are justified, then, in refusing to allow the issue to be decided in terms 
of the particularities of Plato’s stale, as if Plato’s claim upon the world’s atten- 
tion stood or fell with his choice of three classes of citizens and two approved 
^des of music, and his discretion in appointing the right age for marriage. 
What we are seeking, as material for our lest of Plato’s availability in our time, 
will not be found among these shadows but among the principles which they 
imperfectly represent, especially those that lie on the intermediate levels of his 
thought. Let us choose some representative examples, beginning with the 
Platonic conviction that the fundamental business of the state is the promotion 
01 ethical values. 

We do not in these United States expect that government officials shall be 
moral luminaries nor look to them for the guidance of our private lives. A 
literal translation of Plato’s panethical state we would find Impossible. But 


E.S., Phaedrus 250 B-C, Republic 508 A fl, Thcactctus 176 A B. 
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when we turn away from the realism of political practice and the techniques 
of administration, and begin to ask questions about the ultimate goals of politi- 
cal action and the standards by which our success or failure as a nation can 
properly be judged, it is rather surprising how suddenly the gap between us 
and the Greek thinker is diminished. For with him, Americans are constantly 
asserting that good citizenship is measured in terms of service to the com- 
munity, that the community itself exists not as a mere police department or a 
proHtable stock-company, but for the promotion of the good life and the fullest 
possible development of the moral capacities of all its members, that a states- 
man is distinguished from a mere politician by the breadth of his vision and 
his integrity in pursuit of ends which he himself believes valid. We want neither 
the “power state” with its nihilistic denial of the relevance of moral criteria to 
its sovereign acts, nor nineteenth-century laissez jaire, with its conscientious 
indiSerence to the welfare, apart from the basic security, 

Platonic in spirit, too, are those Americans who advocate ^“bsidies for die 

equalizing of educational opportunity, or the use of Federal 

clearance and the endowment of scientific research. In the 

relations our self-picture is that of a nation committed to the Platonic ideal 

wIIZLc principle enhances the value of the 

general method for ^rXl, n^ iT^malism, with reason 

adjudication of reason. Inis is, lor riai , f } nn Instinct, 

functioning as a synonym for whatever e every vital election 

It is a quite definite commitment to give power of the soul 

not to the hottest appetite or the strongest impulse 

that is capable of rising above the structure of the moral 

sideration of universal, and discov g • j, would reject as illusory 

order. Now it is true that many sorM^^" ^ 

the very existence of ari objective slruc p,„,o here proposing 

and above the social order that susl • ^ and thus pro- 

a method of clarification by direc e i q • disagree, 

viding an intelligible basis on vv “^aaonalify of the method may, if persist- 
And the possibility remains tli auality to the mentalities of all who 
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employ it, with the result that an area o © pro\c unsuccr«<« 

of LIfinite future growth. If WW. 
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Meanwhile, and as one of our chi j.tical history and inurl. 

with Plato a further principle, 7*'v„»ricnii Constitution, whlcli in our tra- 
in die minds of the founders “f 7.'' ™wers,” hut wliicli Plato railed the 
dition lias been known as the ‘'''I,°"nd souglil in lii’ manner to 
“mixed” or “tempered governmen , R„uhUc. we mu>t not eonfound 
die cit> of the Lews. Again, as with the /. P 
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letter with the spirit. Despite our many and important points of divergence 
from the particularities of the Platonic scheme, our acceptance of the heart of 
Plato’s proposal makes us in this important respect Platonists all. A New 
England Town Meeting may well be called an echo of pure Athenian democ* 
racy, but behind and above that meeting, in the constitutional framework of 
our governments, in the whole body of our preponderantly traditional law, 
in the deliberations of our legislatures and in the sessions of our higher courts 
set beyond the immediate reach of the electorate, we possess a structure of 
diverse components, a tempering of power by power, which Plato would have 
viewed with fascinated delight. It is only when we forget this dimension of 
our political system that we are tempted to deny the debt of nurture that 
modern democracy owes to the reputed despiser of the democratic name. 

It should not be difficult for a contemporary Platonist, pursuing strictly 
the principles of the Republic and of the Latos^ to supply himself with as paci* 
fistic a program as the spirit of this age will allow. He could plausibly discover 
the soul of Plato reincarnating itself in every whole-hearted effort to establish 
a peaceful international order. He will pay scant heed to the isolated utterance 
in the Republic in which a policy of war upon the non-Greek barbarians is 
accepted, as a preferred alternative to the war of Greeks with Greeks and with 
barbarians as well, and he will remember instead Plato’s praise of peace and 
friendly feeling, so far as this could conceivably be attained. Plato’s secondary 
and defensive “militarism” the contemporary Platonist will not, in the cir- 
cumstances, dare to drop, but toward the ideal of the United Nations he will 
look with the same enthusiasm with which Plato looked to the coming of his 
p 1 osop er kings and for similar reasons, since the effective outlawry of 
etween nations has more than a surface resemblance to the elimination 
o cm strife and the establishment of harmonious mutuality within a single 
state. ' 


fi, Pnnciple, “each man active in the one work for which he is by nature 
ht, taken in its literal sense and applied to any complex modern society, would 
be either impracticable, since the assumed “one work” would scarcely be dis- 
coverable for more than the exceptionally gifted or deficient, or, if this difficulty 
could be supposed suraounted, would entail a dangerous extension of the 
existing narrow speeiahsation or minute subdivision of labor that technology 
aL,rd r T°" Bbnndanee. How then can Plato’s principle be 

words i tlf "pi ^7 revising and deepening the meaning of the key 

words in the Platomc formula. Man, what is he. in soul and body adequately 
conceived mat is the pro^r work of man, conceived in terms of the nature 
that we find him to possess? We recall from the higher ranges of Plato’s thought 
the conception of man as a “divine plant,” as uu fond a rational soul who has 
viewed the eternal forms and who possesses rationality as an inseparable at- 
tribute. We recall the warning against the crippling and blighting effect of 
certain activities; the mistaken application of this notion may now be cor- 
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reeled, partly at least in view of Plato’s own doctrine. Every man, we shall now 
declare, must be regarded as a being too godlike and rational to be put to 
servile use. Under the conditions of contemporary civilization this will demand 
translation into terms of hours and conditions of work, and beyond this, com- 
mitment to an ideal already far along the road to realization, the turning of 
scientific knowledge to the fullest possible account in devising rational and 
humane techniques for the replacement of old methods of performing rough 
and repellent tasks. With these considerations in mind, the contemporary 
Platonist, observing from his study window the passing of the latest model of 
a motorized automatic street-sweeper, might be tempted to exclaim. There 
goes Platonism on four wheels!” , , . ,, 

But what of freedom? Is that not the fruit of another tree, which it would 
require wizardry to graft on Plato’s stock? We think not, and for Pnn^P'' 
reason: all those moral and social values to which Plato attached the higlies 
worth, which were, in fact, the moving energies within his slate, require rce- 
dom as a necessary condition. That Plato honored free and spontaneous per- 
formance above passive obedience and control is absolutely clear, recal 
his ironical depiction of those who, having lived virtuously but onl> from 
blind custom and babit, are reborn as social harmless creatures su^ a b es 
His contrasting ideal appears in his delineation of 

enjoy the fullest freedom of inquiry and self-determination. ? 

Platonist, then, need discover no new prindple of 

store. What he must do is to extend the application of P a J ’ ^ v, 
as in all possible fields, seek to provide for the many what once was thought 

possible of attainment only for the few. platonism to be decided 

And here we must leave our pie rnnml dcstinv Uicy have 

along with the fate of the Western wor not to confuse, 

been so intimately associated. We have so g . , 1 j „ jgenti- 

fied. Against this confusion we h . ^ „ spirit, can never long remain 

tion, embodying a noble conception o ^ ,y}iellier these be the result, 

subject to control by its least the master, or a, 

as with Inquisitorial Chrislianty, ® of vision in the master him- 

in Platonism, the consequence of a ,, .1 proplicllc image of a social 

self. The essentials of Plato s vision s 1 understanding, under 

brotherhood, growing up in grace an . rcachc<l. One need not 

justice, toward an ideal perfection ^ replaced hy a Ie?*cr man i»ho 

deny that this greater Plato was, on o » things eternal, and mi^tahirg 

was guilty of confusing thinp *f"**^*^™ i,]- truth. Vet. in grateful re%rrrn^ 
some of his oi^ti preferences for j advancement of mankind, an m 

for major scr\-icc rendered to I,i« creative imjwct upon u^. >»'* 

the hope of insights }ct to be |j„ace of the greater man. 

ill be wiser to keep our eyes fixed on the imag 
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Appendix I 

Two Additional Platonic Detractors 


Two rather disparate critics of Plato 
will share our attention here, an 
American professor of classics, Alban 
Dewes Winspear, and the widely known 
philosopher-historian, Arnold Toynbee. 

The Genesis of Plato's Thought, by Win- 
spear, published in 1940, appears to 
been written almost entirely from the stand- 
point of theoretical Marxism and accord- 
ingly seeks to derive Plato’s thought 
the categories of class struggle between the 
Athenian common people and their econom- 
ic enemies of the oligarchical party. Meta- 
physics appears as crypto-sociology, secretly 
directed by the hand of economic class in- 
terest; ethics loses its autonomy as *'®|*®I'** 
inquiry into the structure of the good lile, 
and sinks into the faithful handmaid of Us 


nonmoral mistress, economics. 

Professor Winspear has read, acknowl- 
edged, and turned to account Fite s boofc 
and has reproduced much, even, o e 
latter’s sarcastic depreciation and systems - 
ic refusal to allow Plato the benefit of any 
doubt. To Fite’s general suspiciousness, 
Winspear’s familiarity with the 
doctrine of the prevalence of false ron 
has given a specific turn: beneath the sur- 
face of Plato’s most innocent remarks, ne 
can often discern a hidden tactic, . 

political and economic enemies. ^ , 

Marxist suppositions, again, be is m 
for some truly astonishing _ i 

more extravagant than Fite s. Diony ’ 
t>Tant of Syracuse, was, we ' 

a progressive. directs 

was a reactionary snob, w *nsp 
against Plato’s political message , 
able argument which may be 
follow.! ho n..!n..in.. fir-t. t ■»; ^ 

Plato-, polilicttl ««■'- '‘"'.'’.'.Ttho ir 
the Pythagorean., anti peoond. i 
lory of the original Pythagorean »e , j 
in Magna Graeeia and thrir f";-’' 
cal power in the name °*^tnred it to 

that Plato-, ideal city, had 
practice, would have o”"”- I" „nclade. 
end; from these two premises weight 

(p. 228) that we need attach little we « 


to "the idealistic aspects ... of Plato’s 
thinking,” but may confidently reduce him 
to the level of an authoritarian reactionary, 
planning realistically to employ force, but 
sufficiently “subtle” (p. 248) to conceal hi. 
intention under fine phrases. Winspear here 
illustrates the illegitimate confusion of in- 
tensions with results against which we shall 
protest on other pages: it is the height of 
injustice to suppose that a thinker must 
have intended whatever the critic foresees 
as a probable result of the carrying out ol 
his proposals, and then to esplain his avow- 
al of contrary aims as a mere indication ot 
deceit. On the other hand, Winspear can 
find in Plato some things to admire, the 
reach and inelusivenass of tlic OJ’-’P >' 
vision” appaal to the admirer of the Man.s 
dialectic, and Plato-, advocacy of 
galion and dedication to a cause 
the respect of one who feels himself com 
milled to the greatest of human cause.. tlt= 
realisation ol social justice. I have not 
thought fit to include 1’'“/'”" 
among the necessarily small nuiulter of de 
tractors whom I shsll diseu;. in detail, part 
ly because most of what is .uh.taut.al m 
his brief is, I believe, fairly answertvl cite 

wtre fu our argument, hut chiefly i^auje 

most of bis major j. 

Marxism i> nob »n Jamrs p 
oolion." 
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acterized as “pelulanl” and "partly insin 
cere,” and taxed •with "fouling his own Attic 
nest” (IV, p 264) * Strictly speaking, then. 

It would not be possible to say precisely 
how Toynbee has evaluated Plato, for nei 
ther has Toynbee But the brief account that 
follows may serve at least to indicate his 
“majority view,” and will pave the way for 
our exposition of the case against Plato as 
argued by one of the major detractors, K R 
Popper, who has himself acknowledged his 
obligation to the British historian for many 
traits in his picture of Plato The most sig 
nificant of Toynbee’s criticisms will be con 
sidered m later sections of our text 

Toynbee thinks of Plato as of a man who 
can be, on occasion, cynical, reactionary, 
and inhumane (I, pp 247-249, and by clear 
implication, VI, p 246), though also im 
mensely intelligent, highly imaginative (I, 
p 460) , and deeply concerned for the wel 
fare of his fellow men (VI, p 243) This 
man saw in the contemporary political scene 
essentially what Toynbee himself sees m it 
the breakdown of Hellenic society arising 
out of Its moral incapacity (IV, p 264) To 
escape the resulting "sense of drift” (V, pp 
^2, 420) , and to salvage what he could of 
Hellenic values, Plato turned to a desperate 
eipediem he sought a return to the simpler 
and more secure stability that he associated 
with the past, and to this end designed a 
scheme for ‘ pegging society at the level of 
an idealized Sparta the Sparta of the leg 
endary “Lycurgean” constitution, with its 
soldier citizens even more rigorously trained 
lor their separate function and with a new 
caste ' in the likeness of the Athenian phi 
losophers themselves ” superimposed and 
given supreme aulliority 

That Toynbee from his vantage point 
in time, would have approved a different 
prescription for the ills of the Greek world 
13 understandable enough hut it is surpns 
mg to find him first granting the validity of 
riatos motives and then rescinding the 
grant m connection with the parlicnlat 
means which Plato adopts to his benevolent 
ends For the sake of understanding more 
precisely the nature of Toynbee’s criticism, 
and m partial explanation of his animus 
against Plato, \>e must take account of the 
essentially formal framework within which 
It operates the antithesis between "ar 
rested ’ and growing societies Toynbee has 
earlier (III, esp pp 22, 28) depicted the 
nomad on the steppe, with his lite'ral dog 


and cattle, and has then compared this 
primitive symbiosis with the "arrested” so 
cietics that result when the nomad has 
conquered the inhabitants of the plowland, 
has com cried them into his "human cattle,” 
and has trained "human watch dogs” to 
assist him in managing them Extending 
the parallel, through the Ottoman Turks 
and the Spartans, to Plato’s ideal state, he 
now boldly applies again to its two inferior 
classes the original animal \ocabulary (Ilh 
p 90 ff ) We are told also that stability, 
"not happiness and not progress,” is the 
sole end of such a state, in the service of 
which Its members are to be dehumanized 
into the likeness of ants or bees Toynbee 
also speaks very severely of the myth that 
Plato has recommended for promoting so 
cial solidarity; in this passage (I, pp 247- 
249), which we discuss in n 72, pp 429- 
430, Plato appears m the anti Christian 
role of cynical inventor of convenient and 
repressive racialistic lies 

The “philosopher kings” themselves, 
however, and Plato, whose image they re 
produce, seem to escape calumny Plato is, 
in fact, praised for his great altruism in 
sending them down from their heights of 
contemplation to share the light of com 
mon day with their less gifted subjects 
Here again, Toynbee’s Plato has taken on 
a Christlike character "with a heavy heart,” 
in conscious and conscientious self sacn 
fice he has laid upon his perfected philoso 
phers this "grievous commandment” (VI 
pp 243-244, similarly. III 251-252) And 
Plato IS offered what amounts to veneration 
for his anticipation in the Republic and 
the Phaedo of the Christian ‘ reckoning of 
spiritual values ’ m his inspiring words 
exalting Righteousness above wealth, hon 
ors poetry, and all else, as the ‘ great hope” 
and "splendid prize” for which the race of 
life is to be run 

Finally we must list a fault which 
Toynbee views with grave disapproval 
Plato’s supposed misuse of the philosophic 
function, manifested m his attempt to use 
the power at the disposal of Dionysius II 
for the implementation of his philosophical 
ideal To Toynbee this was Plato’s confes 
«on of failure as a philosopher, whose field 
(Toynbee has issued this jurisdictional de 
cree) never extends beyond ‘ loveless and 
pitiless contemplation” (VI, p 259) By 
thus trespassing "on the king’s field of ruth 
less action ” Plato has revealed himself as 
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that sinister and hypocritical thing, “a 
saviour with the sword in disguise” (VI, p. 
269), And this, be it remembered, is the 
same Plato who earlier was warranted as 
the greatest and most Christlike of Hel- 
lenic philosophers. A partial explanation of 


this apparent contradiction can be found in 
Toynbee’s own deeply felt conviction that 
the only salvation for mankind lies In the 
healing power of “the (Jod incarnate in a 
man,” a role which, after all, it was not 
given to Plato to enact. 



Appendix TT 

Kelsen in Conflict wth his Anthorilies 


Kelsen has invoked an imposing ar* 
ray of authorities in confirmation of 
his conception of the fifth-century 
Athenian attitude toward homosexuality. 
Citation is made from ’SiTnonds, A Prob- 
lem in Greek Ethics, and also, always by 
means of parallel references, from a Ger* 
man version of this work, “Die Homo* 
sexualitaet in Griechcnland," in Havelock 
Ellis and J. A. Symonds: Das kontraere 
Geschlechtsgefuehl (Bihliothek fuer Sozial- 
wissenschaft, Herausgegeben von Hans 
Kurella, 7. Bd., 1896) . It is Symonds whom 
Kelsen most frequently cites. He has made 
use, also of ’Ivo Bruns, “Attische Liebes- 
theorien," etc, 1900, pp. 17-37; •£. Bethe. 
“Die dorUche Knabenliebe,” etc., 1907, p. 
438 ff.; *H. Gomperz, “Psychologische 
Beobachtungen an griechischen Phitoso* 
phen,” 1924; -W. Kioll, Freundscha/t und 
Knabenluhe, 1927, and W, Kroll, article 
Knabenhebe,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realen- 
zyklopaedie der klassischen Altertumswis- 
«/McAa/(, 21. Bd , p. 897 ff.; and others of 
limited scope, dealing chiefly with the 
relationship between Xenophon’s Sympo- 
smm an^d Plato’s. Those which the present 
writer has also been able to ejamine are 
marked with an asterisk. 

♦ 1 . propose to summarize briefly 

the stand taken by each of these writers 
(other than Symonds, whose opinion we 
have already discussed) regarding the 
Athenian attitude toward paideraslia, in 
order to determine how far Kelsen is jnsti- 
them'” "’"“'“Sion he has drawn from 

(a) Bruns, in the course of his com- 
parative study of the theories of love of 
Plato Md XenophoU’ asserts (eg., on pp. 
17, 18) that approval of paiderastia, in- 
cluding scrual indulgence, was widespread 
in Flato s Athens; as evidence that men of 
high standing were among its advocates, 
he pomts to the speakers in Plato’s Sympo- 
sium. He states, but without docamenta- 
tion, that “a strong family tradition strag- 
gled against” these relationships, while “on 
the other hand, their ethical value in many 


cases could not be overlooked”; in conse- 
quence, public opinion was divided (p- 
25). Bruns believes that the issue aroused 
discussion involving numerous disputants on 
either side, most of whose identities are un- 
known (pp. 25, 27). Among the known op- 
ponents of the indulgent paiderastia, he lists 
Antisthenes, hut cites as evidence only the 
well known fragment of Antisthenes con- 
demning love (quoted in note 162, p. 208) ; 
and in quoting this fragment, he omits the 
second clause, which by its reference to 
the corrupting eflects of love upon women, 
shows that the sexual passion in general, 
and not paideraslia, was Antisthenes’ pri* 
mary topic. Bruns’ further argument that 
Antisthenes is contending against someone 
who had deified Eros, and therefore prob- 
ably against Plato, seems to forget the 
place of Eros in Greek literature; cf. 
Sophocles’ Antigone, 781 ff. Bruns believes 
that Xenophon wrote his Symposium pri- 
marily to assert, as against Plato’s Pkaedrus 
and the earlier speakers in Plato’s Sympo- 
sium (mainly Pbaedrus and Pausanias) the 
necessity of forbidding sexual indulgence 
absolutely, and also to urge that love should 
be aroused not by the youth’s beauty, but 
by his nobility of character; yet, being 
“too fully a child of his lime” (p 26), 
Xenophon stultifies his own sermon by de- 
picting as necessary to love the presence of 
this same beauty. It can, therefore, be said 
that Bruns believes paiderastia, even the 
indulgent form, to have been widely, but, 
he would insist, by no means universally, 
accepted in Plato’s Athens, and to have 
become the subject of widespread contro- 
versy in the fourth century; even such op- 
ponents of paiderastia, however, as Xeno- 
phon, were unable to progress beyond con- 
demning the indulgence. 

(b) Bethe is primarily interested in the 
primitive origins of the Dorian institution, 
hut he makes incidentally some remarks 
which deal with the Athenian scene. Up to 
middle of the fifth century, he asserts, 
Knabenliebe” (he makes no explicit dis- 
tinction between its kinds), which had 
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been spread throughout Greece by the 
prestige of its Dorian originators, was ac- 
cepted without question, and in its indul- 
gent form, at Athens; but at that time 
there arose, as a result of the general cul- 
ture awakening spearheaded by the soph- 
ists, a moral opposition; as a result (p. 
446), “Knabenliebe” came to be regarded 
at Athens, despite open advocacy, as a 
vice, and this though among men of high 
character, such as Socrates and Plato, it 
bore noble fruit. A second result was the 
prettiEcation (pp. 438 n., and 443) by de- 
fenders of Spartan ideals like Xenophon, 
of the practice as it was carried on at 
Sparta. Bethe’s statements regarding the 
attitude of the sophists and the change in 
the climate of opinion at Athens, subjects 
peripheral to his interest, he has not seen 
fit to document. Since he has not specified 
the grounds of his assertion, we may limit 
ourselves to two remarks: (1) Apart from 
one incidental condemnation of the de- 
graded form of paiderastia, contained in 
Xenophon’s report of Prodicus’ moral para- 
ble (mentioned in the text, pp. 109f.) 
is no textual evidence known to me that 
any of the sophists of the fifth century at- 
tacked paiderastia. (2) If one talks of a 
shift of sentiment during the latter half of 
this century, in the direction of condemn- 
ing the relationship, this movement must 
be interpreted to include Socrates, o 
sought not to abolish but to purify the in- 
stitution. We are thus brought to see t e 
historical injustice of treating 
he had been the opponent of a hig -prin 


ciple reform. , ,,, , 

(c) H. Gomperz has made a deliberately 
modest effort to draw light from psyc 
analytic theory for the understanding o 
traits in the personality and thoug 
Parmenides and Socrates. He . 

rates one who spent the greater pa 
life in a social milieu, that of t ® 
classes of Athens, among whom «se 
was “entirely customary.” and the boduy 
possession of the beloved youl 
„ th, chief end of paidcro.t.c id. 
ships, with the one proviso tha a ^ 

person should desire to possess 
youth who displayed beauty of 
« body (pp. 62^63). To .h«c 
Socrates- demand for .b"olole 
these relations made him ap^ ,.„„aer!” 
unexampled, an incompar _ ,ii{. 

(p. 66)! The erplanation of Socrates 


lude Gomperz finds largely in his social 
origin from among the working people, by 
whom, “as we see in Attic comedy,” pai- 
derastia was regarded as something alien; 
it had, in fact, been adopted by Athenian 
“good society” from the Dorians (p. 67). 
For all this, Gomperz, like Bethe, supplies 
no documentation, except for a footnote 
reference to Bethe, op. ciu, regarding the 
Dorian origin of the custom, and the bare 


mention of Attic comedy. 

(d) Kroll, Freundschaft u. Knaben- 
liebe, also dispenses almost entirely with 
documentation. He has read Bethe, whose 
central thesis he rejects as inadequate, and 
has also apparently read Symonds, with 
whom he is in closest agreement. “Knaben- 
liebe” (again with no explicit discrimina- 
tion of kinds) is shown to have been at 
Athens in the fifth and early fourth cen- 
turics, if not as highly honored as among 
the Dorians, still completely open and un- 
ashamed (p. 23). He cites the evidence of 
the inscriptions on Y®”®’ 
which deal almost exclusively with the love 
of youths. Moral criticism begins with the 
“philosophy of the enlightenment, whose 
chief poet is Euripides; his opposition to 
the bodily aspects of paiderastia is de- 
duced from the plot of his Chrysippus (p. 
27 ) The corresponding opposition ot An- 
,is.henes is .sserled but not documonted. 
To Socratos and Plato themsalvas » as- 
cribed tha chief effort to cleanse and^n- 
noble the relationship (pP- 
rates is seen as personally "'“"''I'' '“j.''' 
ferent to the seductions ot paiderastia. 
Plato (tar from beine, as kelsen supposes, 
its apologist, himselt oppressed by an 
socially 

i, seen ns crusading against what was, 
Ihroughout most of his lifetime, the a most 
univenal acceptance of indulgent paide 

All these authorities, thcrcrorc. and 

r.r less l,„n able 

BUggest. (^n,idcrahlc ruml^r of a*- 

. Jllunug i" hi’ 

•f J?! .re uudoeumeuted or iu.Je. 
these, “’"f “J. I,., aim olleu chown 

qoalely ha j„r„„nt assertions which 

to ten”''-" On hilanee, hU an- 

contrasene h ^ „p„l,h!e array »f 

, bonnes «n 

rrrnT."e nnhesiew that decently eeo. 
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ducted paideraslia was, at the time con- 
sidered, widely accepted among Athenians 
of good standing. 

Among the leading advocates of this 
latter view may be listed one not appar- 
ently known to Kelsen. This is Hans Licht 
(Paul Brandt), who in his Sexual Life in 
Ancient Greece, 1932, especially in Clhap- 
ter V, has devoted special attention to 
male homosexuality, reaching conclusions 
in general agreement with those of Sym- 
onds, though somewhat vitiated by lack of 
discrimination and caution. For Licht, “the 
knowledge of Greek erotic,” including the 
special standing in Greece of the love be- 
tween males, “is the indispensable assump- 
tion for a deeper knowledge of the life of 
ancient Greece” (p. 524). Like Symonds, 
Licht distinguishes sharply (pp, 446, 452- 
453) between the profligate and irrespon- 
sible love of boys and the widespread 
and respected “voluntary relationship . . . 
based upon mutual affection” which, de- 
spite its sensuality, is rooted (p. 440) “in 
the unexampled ethical valuation of the 
masculine character in public and private 
life,” Having as its object the maintenance 
of the state and the development of civic 
and personal virtue, it is “an important 
factor in education.” “We can also speak 
of a decided bisexuality among the Greeks” 
(p 445). “For them (the Greeks) paeder- 
asty, instead of a vice, was but another form 
of love which they regarded, not as the 


enemy of marriage, but as a necessary 
supplement to marriage, recognized by the 
state; and it was publicly spoken of with 
just as much unconcern as it was brought 
into the sphere of their philosophical con- 
versations by . . . Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle” (pp. 524-525). 

Licht diverges from Symonds princi- 
pally in seeing a far greater degree of sen- 
suality among the Greeks. Thus Licht de- 
tects such sensuality even in the Homeric 
poems, in the relationship between Achilles 
and Patroclus, and believes that Socrates, 
though he extolled purity as an ideal, was 
entirely tolerant of sexual indulgence be- 
tween males in most cases (pp. 445-446) ; 
he treats the speeches of such characters 
as Phaedrus in Plato’s Symposium as di- 
rect expressions of Plato's own attitude, and 
fails entirely to mention Plato’s condemna- 
tion of homosexual indulgence in the Re- 
public and in the Laws. Licht is also will- 
ing to credit the most scandalous passages 
in Athenaeus, and he describes Euripides 
(pp. 138-139) as having courted the beau- 
tiful Agathon by presenting his love in 
transparent symbolism before all Athens 
in his play Chrysippus. By reason of these 
questionable additions to his evidence, 
along with his failure to emphasize suffi- 
ciently the qualifications and limitations 
set upon the practice of paiderastia, we 
have preferred in the main to follow Sym- 
onds as the soberer authority. 



Appendix III 

The Murder of Slaves in Attic and Platonic Law 


Comparison between Platonic and 
Athenian law dealing with the kiU- 
ing of slaves is rendered difficult by 
gaps and disputable interpretations on both 
sides. Plato’s law (discussed by Morrow, 
Plato’s Law of Slavery, pp. 47-56) divide 
all homicides into three large classes, acci* 
dental homicide, killing in anger, and c- 
liberate murder. Under the first 
Plato is explicit, providing (Laws 865 A 
and D) that a man who kiUs his o^ slave 
shall undergo ritual puriBcation omy, i i 
be another’s, he shall also restore the va^ ue 
of the slave, or (if he faUs to do so with- 
out corapulsfon) he shall be liable o a 
suit for doable the slave’s value. Under 
the second heading difficulty of interpre a* 
lion arises, since Plato provides 
868 A) for the killer of his ovm slave, 
purification alone ; while for the ® 
another’s slave he prescribes, without lur- 
ther explanation, purification and the p ^ 
ment of double the slave’s value. Moww 
interprets these penalties as 
those imposed for accidental ki , 

soning that the double damages men i 
are simply the damages incurre » , 

former case, by failure to ® , , 

court. When Plato comes to deal 
liberate murder, the difficulty 
acute, since here, where _ g^y 

Plato to specify the penalty for 
such killings of an iono- 

specifies that the man who 
cent slave in order to .hS 

crime, “or for any other such re g^jjy 

be liable to a charge of murder 
as if he had murdered a ®*““” J 
872 C), and says no *„„„ec«s.U 

soning that Plato has W' ‘ ,1,^ penally 
to visit any punishment i,llU 

lor accidental his f'udinc 

a slate in anger, extrapolate 
and concludes that the same 
been true of Plato’s “"'"''fXn, in the 
of deliberate murder, excep Informer 

interests of public order, a 
is to be protected. Morrow’s 

We may begin by qtiesttontng 


interpretation of the penalties for Ming 
in anger. The Platonic principle of dis- 
tinguishing “harm” or “damage” from m- 
jnslice” aaw$ 862) - the first of these to 
be set right by restitution, the second by 
admonition or punishment — has given 
rise to the subordinate principle that, in 
general, restitution shaU sufficiently atone 
for unintentional 

a slave has been aeeidentally Wled, this 
is the basic penalty, though because of the 
solemnity attending .'>■= 'heddmg of blwd 
Plato has added ritual 
doing of damage in anger, since for Plato 
it is half-involuntary, is >” 6'”““' '"j 
tail double restitution, or the ° 

S8^c“L^87rB^::dT78«^^ 

tution can appropriately be made (an 

“'("riitigstion, hut punitive dam- 
’’ Once vve are freed from the ncees- 
I°hel!eving that the killing ei a slave 
nSe nalike the killing of a free- 
m by pjato as dc<emnR of 

“■““•enal rbeyond .hat entailed by .cm- 
no penalty nej reason for be- 

diirrlaTo would bare allowed hi. 
.he nr vilrge ot cheaply murdrrms 
citixena the „ fdl in 'be 

their slavrs. and we are Ire 
p.p (if there ' p„jeelaral pro.iiloos 
‘'"'Tn kKpinit *' 

toward murder. ss^ueb.^^^^, 

®“' Plato’s lentrare rrcs.d,nt 

has argued that < . ^ ^ p„,rbr.-e.i 

li.Te-marder ^ co'erirs p’n- 
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ers, for the following reasons Only a few 
sentences earlier {Laws 872 A) Plato has 
laid down the general rule that the same 
penalties as those for the murder of a 
citizen by a citizen shall apply also to the 
murder of “Strangers” (foreigners) by 
Strangers, citizens or Strangers by one an 
other, and slaves by slaves Now, had Plato 
intended to treat in precisoly the same 
fashion all murders of slaves by freemen, 
he could most simply have added this type 
of case to his list, this, therefore, cannot 
have been his intention Secondly, Plato’s 
willingness to exclude slaves other than 
slave informers from such protection can 
be inferred from the two Platonic prin 
ciples on which, as we saw in our text, 
Morrow chiefly relies the autonomy of the 
master, and the slave as an instrument of 
public order 


We argue that it is perhaps arbitrary 
to assert that Plato must have chosen the 
simplest alternative, to the neglect of all 
other considerations He did, m fact, in 
tend to impose a different and more severe 
penalty upon the slave who had murdered 
a freeman, immediately after giving the 
list referred to, he proceeds to specify for 
such a slave one of those extreme penalties 
we have noted with regret above, a flogging 
at the behest of the dead man’s relatives, 
followed by death It may therefore have 
seemed to him appropriate to reserve for 
the final and emphatic position in his 
series of penalties for deliberate murder, 
apart from the murders of kinsmen, the 
penalty awaiting the freeman who murders 
a slave, wishing to make it clear that de 
spue his determination to punish to the 
utmost the slave who kills a freeman be 
IS equally determined to protect the slave 
vjo IS guiltless by a penalty far greater 
than was customary even at Athens 

Nor need we be dismayed because 
Flato has mentioned expliciUy only one 
motive for the murder of a slave In a 
passage m which, as Morrow has himself 
pointed out, Plato is being so very meticu 
Ions m listing the various possible types 
of murders, it is unlikely that he would 
knowingly have omitted a substantial 
group (if substantial group it was), name 
ly murders of slaves by freemen actuated 
by motives other than the one named It 
18 at least equally probable that Plato con 
cei>ed this motive alone as likely to caose 
freemen deliberately to murder slaves We 


arc here m accord with Ritter (cited by 
Morrow, op cit , p 52), who has pointed 
out that some two pages earlier than the 
passage we arc discussing, at the begin 
ning of his legislation for murder (Laws 
869 E-fl70 D), Plato has recognized three 
possible causes of murders, desire for 
wealth and pleasure, ambition, and fear of 
detection, of these only the last named 
could ordinarily apply to slaves We our 
selves may be able to imagine situations 
in which other motives would be respon 
sible, but tins does not prove them to ha^e 
been present to Plato’s mind And we have 
in the disputed sentence itself the phrase, 
“or for any other such reason,” which may 
be sufficiently inclusive to cover those 
other remotely possible base reasons of 
which Plato was aware 

It must also be pointed out that the 
intention Morrow has ascribed to Plato m 
this passage of protecting simply the slave 
informer does not suffice to explain one 
prominent part of Plato’s sentence, the 
statement that the slave whom he is con 
cerned to protect is guiltless A slave who 
shared in the guilt might have as much or 
more information to impart In short, it is 
possible, with Ritter, to interpret the sen 
tence simply as Plato’s statement of the 
way m which he will deal with all delib 
erale murders of slaves by freemen 

The provisions of Attic law covering 
the killing of slaves which it is agreed, 
must serve as the chief standard by which 
the humanity of Plato’s law is to be 
judged, are likewise imperfectly known and 
subject to disputed interpretation Morrow, 
depending for evidence principally upon 
scattered references m the orators and on 
deductions from such other sources as 
Plato’s Euthyphro, has set forth the excel 
lence of the Attic slave legislation ( The 
Murder of Slaves in Attic Law,” 1937) At 
Athens, the master of a slave killed by 
another was entitled to bring a homicide 
suit on his behalf conviction would nec 
essarily entail ‘more than a fine,” and 
might result in the exile of the slayer The 
master who killed his own slave was liable 
to the same type of suit which could be 
brought (though admittedly it seldom was 
brought) against him by some other mem 
her of his own family Beyond this Mor 
row sees in the graphe hybreos at Athens 
® ***’^^® potent and more generally avail 
able remedy for injuries to slaves, whether 
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committed by someone other than the mas- 
ter or by the master himself. In order to 
establish this last point he relies heavily 
on the possibility that the laborer on whose 
behalf Euthyphro was intending to bring 
suit against his father was regarded as the 
father’s slave (cf. our discussion of the 
Euthyphro, pp. 403f.) ; on Plato’s own 
classification of offences by masters against 
their own slaves as instances of hyhris\ and 
on the argument that if Plato had seen the 
necessity of invoking stringent penalties to 
protect the potential slave informer against 
his master, Attic law must have done the 
same, and probably by means of the graphe 
hybreos. 

It is not possible or necessary to ques- 
tion Morrow’s case in detail. It seems clear 
that Attic law was capable of inflicting 
heavier penalties than does Platonic law 
on the person, other than the slaves mas- 
ter, who kills a slave by accident or in 
rage. But its other superiorities are less 
well established. Thus it may be doubted 
whether the Attic homicide law, as distinct 
from the law of hybris, protected the slave 
against his own master to the degree 
claimed. Reasons for doubting ® ? 

passage in the orator Antiphon (vit 4; 
which has seemed to other authorities to 
imply that Attic law ordinarily prescribed 
for the slayer of his own slave no inore 
than ritual purification, i.e., no 
what Plato imposed for accidental an pas 
sionate killing; this latter view is mam- 
tained by Ehrenberg (The People of ris 
tophanes, 1951, pp. 186. 188), "'J'® ", 

been persuaded by the force of * 
arguments. Nor would such a 
have been as discreditable to Athenian 
as it may seem to us, since it wou 
possible to proceed on the 
under all ordinary circumstances e 
ter would find the 
serviceable to his Interests than e 
death. . . , -nj 

In the matter of the slave m ° 
hybris against slaves, it *eems some»Wt 
h.rd to have Plato', insight. 
greater glory of Attic law and «g»'"" 
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his own cause. Several of Morrow’s argu- 
ments in favor of the probability that the 
Attic graphe hybreos could be employed 
on a slave’s behalf against a cruel master 
can with equal force be used to show that 
such an application of Plato’s analogue to 
the graphe hybreos, the suit for impiety, 
is in the spirit of Plato’s law. And the 
argument that since Plato clearly perceived 
the need of protecting a slave informer, 
Attic law cannot have lacked adequate de- 
vices for the purpose, seems inverted. As 
we know from the orators (e.g.. Antiphon 
V, 47, 48, and 52), Athenian jurymen 
could be expected to regard it as entirely 
likely that a man might murder a slave 
who was able to inform against him. 
Attic law may, therefore, have been de- 
fective here, either because the graphe 
hybreos was not available, or because re- 
strictions on its use made it impracticable. 
Plato, by requiring the use of the Prj''® ® 
homicide suit for slave 
stressing the need of t^e sla^ 

informer, i. perhaps erprepme !■■= 
inlentlon of supplying th.s very lacE I" 
conneotion wilh one psrt.cnlar type of case, 
moreover, he provide, a '“SB"';”" * 

practical method of ensuring that such 
Lit. will be brought. laying it as a spccia 

intention of supplying th.s 
cem themselves with the protection of such 
n slave informer, and this suggestion is 
exiensible in principle to other types 
casr Plato may thus be the proper recipf 
ent of the honor Morrow has assigned con- 
iccturally to Attic law. 

^ If then, we set the Attic and the PJa 

tonic provisions side by side with .view 
1 iadging their comparative excellence. 
Is s« tiiat our knowledge of l»th i. bese. 

the'erher w'ili depend' on‘the“inIerprcIs- 

douH^is'ni^t often Riven, (here we •hsU 
f 4 i! e Terdict. In such circumstances 
, Plato may require some dimmu- 

;rfn'tL"egrceo’f.heeo .Morrow 

has found. 



Appendix IV 

Antisthenes and Every Virtue Under Heaven 


In order to establish his right to use 
Antisthenes as a foil for Plato, Pop 
per has first rather arbitrarily chosen 
a number of facts and near facts from the 
very limited evidence available, and has 
then combined them m an intricate web of 
logically dubious relations in which the 
mdividual strands are doubtless intended 
to reenforce each other by convergence, 
but because of their inherent individual 
weakness, are unable to lend each other 
more than a spurious semblance of mutual 


support 

(a) The first strand depends upon the 
fact that Alcidaroas and Lycophron, whose 
statements about slavery and nobility of 
birth we have discussed pp 144£f, 

were members of the school of Gorgias, and 
Antisthenes also, at one time, was a pupd 
of Gorgias Now, says Popper (note 48 to 
Mapter 8, p 562), “we know (from Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum, and Philoderaus, De 
Pietate) that Antisthenes was a monotheist, 
and the form in which he expressed his 
monotheism (there is only One God ‘ac 
cording to nature,’ i e , to truth, although 
there are many ‘according to convention’) 
shows that he had in mind the opposition 
nature — convention which, in the mind of 
a former member of the school of Gorgias 
and contemporary of Alcidamas and Lyco 
phron . must have been connected with 
equalilananum This in itself does not of 
course establish the conclusion that the 
lal barbarian Antmhcne, believed in the 
brolherliood ol Greeka and barbarians Yet 
It seems to me extremely likely that he 
did Note that Popper is here beinc can 
lions, and if a little outrunning his cvi 
deuce, is at any rate franUy admitting the 
doubtful nature of his conclusion If he 
\^crc alwa)8 equally modest, we should 
have Imlc quarrel with him But in any 
case, we cannot accept the implication that 
membership in the school of Gorgias con 
slitutes a certificate of admission to the 
party of the * equalilnrians” cf our pp 
ISt, 298 

(b) A second strand m the web Pop 


per states, m his text, pp 149-150, that “we 
have sufficient evidence of Plato’s hostility 
towards the equalitarian creed, a hostility 
which IS seen in his attitude towards Antis 
ihenes,’’ who “seems to have extended” the 
equahtanamsm of the school of Gorgias 
‘ into the doctrine of the brotherhood of all 
men ” Attempting to prove this, m his note 
on the passage, p 561, he argues that 
Antisthenes, being the only other surviving 
Socratic who taught at Athens, must be re 
referred to somewhere in Plato's works He 
then, rather strangely, makes no reference 
to the several places in the dialogues where 
common scholarly opinion finds allusion to 
the logical doctrines of Antisthenes (eg* 
Sophist 251 B, 259 B) , instead, following 
Duemmler, he points to certain passages in 
the Republic, in which Plato speaks, scorn 
fully and in general, of would be philoso 
phers who bring ill repute upon philosophy 
by their own unworthiness, passages m 
which Plato uses epithets, and adds figura 
live descriptions (see the discussion on pp 
205f of this book) , partly compatible with 
known or supposed attributes of Antis 
thenes Popper concludes that Plato is here 
‘ very likely ’ (italics ours) attacking Antis 
ihenes It is also at the beginning of this 
note on p 561, that Popper says that any 
discussion of Plato’s relation to Antisthenes 
13 ‘ of course,” * highly speculative,” since 
‘ very little is known about Antisthenes 
from first rate sources ” This again is ad 
mirably cautious, but the caution is left 
behind in this footnote As we have seen, 
in his text he slates definitely that Plato’s 
hostile attitude toward Antisthenes w 
known, and implies strongly that it is dis 
creditable, he also asserts without qualifi 
wtion that Antisthenes is an equalitarian 
Tlie only qualified statement is that con 
TCming the brotherhood of all men, but m 
due course this qualification also will van 
Mh (see (d) below) 

(c) A third thread Popper sets forth 
and approves cautiously, m note 47 to chap 
ter 8, p 561, the traditional view that the 
t.ynic school descends from Antisthenes 



ANTISTHENES AND HIS VIRTUES 


Now Stoicism derives, in turn, from Cyni 
cism. Stoicism, therefore, was derived in- 
directly from Antisthenes, and thus the 
humanitarian inSuence which Stoicism ex- 
erted in Roman times can indirectly be 
credited to him (note 16 to chapter 5, pp- 
510-511, and note 19 to chapter 10, p. 
587) . Socrates was humane, and he influ- 
enced Antisthenes (note 48 to chapter 8, 
pp. 563-564) . Antisthenes thus is made^ to 
seem a necessary link in the transmission 
of the humanitarian ideal from Socrates 
to Stoicism, and therefore, himself, hu- 
mane. But this ignores the many other cham 
nels through which ideas could pass, and 
reunite — e.g., Aristotle and Theophrasl^ 
(see Zeller-Nestle, 1951, p. 203) and the 
Platonic writings. 

(d) A fourth: Antisthenes, as a mono- 
theist, would naturally. Popper believes, be 
predisposed to believe in the unity of nwn- 
kind (note 47 to chapter 8, p. 562 ). But 
Parmenides had been a monist, emphasi^ 
ing the distinction between the 
the Many (note 37 to chapter 8, p. 56 ) . 
Antisthenes’ assertion of the One God who 
exists by nature, in contrast to the many 
gods of convention, suggests to Popper an 
affiliation with Parmenides. That there was 
historical connection between them is su^ 
gested by the link between Antisthenes and 
Gorgias, who is known to have been muu- 
enced by the logical methods of 
was Parmenides’ disciple- (Note t a 
again, probable agreement on ® 
doctrine is inferred from probab e co 
lion between two thinkers m rega 
other doctrines.) Hence Popper .. 

to draw what he pleases from ar 
to fill in tho blanta of onr knr'fSf' 
AntUthenes. The fruc.al P™ ^ 
one capital confusion, is this. \t„nT* 
had elevated his One abo.e 
hence. Popper infers, Antisthenes 
larly with bis one God. thus 
many at a distance from him. ' 
gratuitous assumption, , „|.5 from 

tlie many were at an equal 
the One; and hy a sheer .f 

getting that Antisthenes 
msny gods, interprets the ro p,r- 

Out ol this 'r"”' "'‘’“'I ,j,ioed condo- 
versity emerges the a be* 

sion: Antisthenes was P Again* 

licTcr in the brotlurrhood of ■ 

the “prohahly" is f "This stS'"' "• 
most instances, when tni 
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appears in Popper’s discussion (eg, p, 
180), 

(e) Cobweb number 5: Antisthenes, as- 
serts Popper, praised manual labor, and 
practiced it (note 47 to chapter 8, p- 562; 
note 4 to chapter 11, p, 615), From this 
Popper infers that he was, naturally, a 
great equalitarian; it corroborates the 
probability that the Platonic Socrates of 
the Republic, who speaks with scorn both 
of manual work and of slaves, is Plato s 
treacherous puppet, and that Antisthenes 
is the true conlinuator of the true Soc- 
rates, We show elsewhere (pp, 23^236) 
that Antisthenes’ supposed praise of man- 
ual labor is probably founded simply on a 

""Td'a shtlh point: Antisthenes, accord- 
ing to tradition, taught in the gymnasium 
known as the Cynosarges, a 
lor those free men •’1°*'’, ””’ 

were not full citizens by birth- If '>”» ““■ 
dition be accepted. Popper argues, then 

his own mixed, half barbarian descent, 
which is ngain an affirmation of his helict 
in human brotherhood (note 48 to ehapter 
8 p 564), Be it noted that Popper has 
pksLd over the more P'°hahle reason, 
namely, that Antisthenes had originally 
Sethis his athletic headquarten, and 
was simply not admitted elsewlierc- A g)m 
IsinTwL a comenient place of pubhe 
S, and, for a follower of Socratea. who 
Tad often conversed in sneh 
a nalaral place for the carrying on of phiio 
sophic discussions, . 
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conveyed by the repeated phrases but quite 
unproved by the available evidence, namely; 
Popper’s belief that Antisthenes was, on all 
matters of ethical import, in the dosest 
accord with Socrates, far closer than his 
other followers. Since Popper believes that 
Socrates was a great democrat, individual- 
ist, humanitarian, and all the rest, the one 
proposition that Antisthenes was in espe- 
cially close accord with Socrates would go 
far to establish his every excellence. 

Popper’s chain, or rather web, stands 
now before us complete. As we review it, 
we see that every strand is weakened by 
some uncertainty. Of the seven, three are 
entirely negligible: the supposed attacks 
on Antisthenes in the RepubliCt the love of 
manual labor, and the use of the Cyno- 
sarges. The connection with Parmenides is 
an illusion. The affiliation with Gorgias is 
mconclusive. The “close” friendship with 
Socrates is a sentimental red herring. The 


argument from Roman Stoicism is vitiated 
by an element of special pleading. 

The modest residue of Popper’s argu- 
ment is sufficient to support no more than 
the following: It could be concluded with 
reasonable confidence that Antisthenes, who 
was a half-barbarian and a noncitizen, 
was opposed to discrimination against per- 
sons in this situation; that he extended 
this tolerance to barbarians, and that he 
availed himself of the nature-convention 
antithesis to assert that the distinction be- 
tween Greeks and barbarians was merely 
conventional, are possibilities, but nothing 
more. 

Popper has also adduced those affilia- 
tions of Antisthenes with Gorgias, with 
Socrates, and with the Cynics and Stoics 
of later date, which, when handled with 
proper care, take their place, as we shall 
presently see, among the accepted facts of 
the history of Greek philosophy. 
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Nominalism, Essentialism, and Intolerance 


Popper has assigned to Antisthenes 
a superiority to Plato in still an 
other area, that of the logical and 
metaphysical foundations of scientific 
knowledge, setting the “nominalism” of 
Antisthenes in contrast to the futile “meth 
odological essentialism” which Popper sees 
as the consequence, for science, of the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas In thus con 
demning Plato (pp 34—36), Popper is 
converting into a liability what historians 
of philosophy (who are themselves, to 
Popper, pp 249-250, a pestilent tribe) 
commonly list among Plato’s most gener 
ous contributions to the higher life of 
mankind This is not the place to under 
take a full discussion of the issues divid 
ing in age long rivalry nominalists from 
realists (le, “essentialists”) But m )U8 
tice to Plato I must point out an *^**^®*^ 
ness inherent in the manner in which 
Popper has presented Plato in this context 
Popper has set over against Plato, the 
methodological essentialist, the who e 
weight of modern science, whose progress. 
Popper urges, has been achieved 
suing a nominalist method And by ad uc 
ing once again his invaluable ally, Antis 
thenes (pp 218 , 636-637), Popper believes 
he has shown that Plato could have taken 
warning from this “nominalist ox e 
dangers and sterilities to which essential 
ism was bound to lead Two chief poin s 
are to be observed , . 

To deal first with the credit ue 
Antisthenes — A formal and a ma eri 
pole of nominalism must be disimguis e 
To Antisthenes one may at most 
(with some misgivings in the face o o 
views, see Field, Plato and hu Contempo 
raries, 1930, esp p 167, who ^ 

unlikely that Antisthenes was 
With the opposition between par ic 
and universals in the form implied y 
use of terms like Nominalism ano 
**m’’) the distinction of having 
of the first formal advocates of a 
which when in much later - 

Was applied to problems of scicn i 


quiry, produced results of great impor 
tance But not even Antisthenes’ most ex 
iravagant admirers have entered any ma 
terial claims for him as a forerunner of 
modern science or even as one interested 
in anything bordering on scientific re 
search His rejection of Plato’s way of in 
quiry did not imply that he possessed or 
was m pursuit of anything beyond the de 
fense of his own method of moral inlui 
non (see p 208) and the logical demoli 
non of rival views One may grant him a 
shrewd eye for the epistemological difficul 
ties m the Platonic theory of the forms, but 
this he may be said to have shared with 
the author of the Parmenides 

We are ourselves fully committed and 
prepared to award honorable recognition 
to the early advocates of ideas destined to 
play important roles m later history, as 
we have followed Whiteheads precedent 
m doing for Plato But this principle must 
be applied with discretion if it » not to 
dislorl history by o contils.on of the past 
and present ten-e In the tnstanee before 
ns, snch a confns.on is ach.eted f we 
inipule to Anltslhenes an aclite and con 
scions wavme of the se.entifie nominalist 

banner And for ,Tth' 

of this view cen be purchased 
pr.ee of treating nom.nal.sm ■ " 

soccies of lime proof entity, with an es 
^ 111101 " nature waiting only to be an 
11 ,1 in short at the cost of falling into 
™ of that very ‘ melbodological essen 
t'S orwhlcThe so strongly dtsap 

-Tre«nt -c. a^rmsa. ^..Antts 

Was L 

ihan I have presumed to go • 
further than i Trulx* finds no rea 

dellationary j' , „ «„b any fouls 

„n to es"'" ' |„.,a or the theory 

mental OT'ri ““ ,eJd„eoreIiev dwH 

Tesiigallon” (p 
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To reply, now, to Popper’s direct dis- 
paragement of Plato’s theory of Ideas as 
being inimical to the advance of scientific 
thought: Plato’s own “essentialism,” for all 
its inadequacy to the solution of the prob- 
blems of modern physics, had the great 
merit of sustaining faith in the order and 
intelligibility of natural processes. One 
may call it a stop-gap, or “interim” science, 
and credit it with considerable heuristic 
value. The proof of this lies not merely in 
the ancient world, in the fruitful results 
reached by members of the Academy in ap- 
proaching astronomy from the realistic 
Platonic standpoint, and in the scientific 
inquiries of that incorrigible “essentialist,” 
Aristotle. It is common knowledge that the 
revival of Platonism in fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Italy was not without im- 
portance for the founders of modem as- 
tronomy and physics, from Copernicus to 
Galileo. For a discussion of this influence, 
reference may be made to Paul Shorey’s 
valuable essay, “Platonism and the His- 
tory of Science,” 1927. 

One other aspect of essentialism re- 
quires a word. It is one of Popper’s recur- 
rent implications that a close and unholy 
tie unites essentialism and what he has 
chosen to call the “theory of inquisition” 
(Popper, pp. 189, 218-221), In favor of 
this view, he parades the familiar history 
of the dark ages of the Church beginning 
with Justinian, which finds its charter, he 


avers, in the last books of the Laws; 
much of his earlier report on the Republic 
conveys the same impression. I think we 
may dismiss the charge that essentialism 
has a peculiar affinity with Inquisition by 
adducing as an important example to the 
contrary, Stoicism, with its doctrine of 
natural rights, its conviction that the entire 
scheme of human relations should be 
founded on the recognition of the essential 
nature of man as vested with rationality 
and bound by this natural relationship to 
fellowship with all members of his kind. 
That this doctrine is essentialist needs no 
further proof than its mere statement, 
which proclaims an answer to the question, 
“What is man”? That it is benevolent is 
no less obvious, and for our controversial 
purposes is made certain by the 587th 
page of Popper’s book, where we read that 
“under the influence of Stoicism . . . Rome 
began to develop a very liberal and hu- 
manitarian outlook.” Popper has also ad- 
mitted, on his pp. 73 and 511, that what 
be calls “spiritual naturalism” is neutral 
as regards humanitarian and equalitarian 
principles, and that in the form given it by 
the proponents of “natural right,” among 
them the Stoics, Aquinas, and Kant, it 
served admirable ends. Since in terms of 
Popper’s definitions, “spiritual naturalism” 
is a form of “methodological essentialism, 
again Popper has shown that essentialism 
has no special tendency toward Inquisition. 
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Cosmopolitanism in Fifth and Fourth Century Athens 


Popper does not limit to Antislhenes 
the credit of having entertained ideas 
of human unity, but believes that 
such “cosmopolitanism” was widely present 
in Plato’s Athens; in this he differs mark- 
edly, as we have noted (p. 201) with Tam. 
Popper associates with this cosmopolitan 
“movement,” in the first place, that other 
“movement against slavery” which he be- 
lieves to have prospered greatly at Athens, 
and which we have shown (pp. 154ff.) to 
have been hardly more than a general rea- 
sonableness in the treatment of slaves 
shown by the ordinary citizens, plus sym- 
pathy and respect for them as human beings 
expressed by Euripides, plus the^ question- 
ing of the theoretic basis of the institution 
by Alcidamas and by certain unknown per- 
sons, reported by Aristotle in the mid- 
fourth century. 

Among the direct advocates of cosmo- 
politanism, in addition to Antislhenes, Pop- 
per lists (pp. 562-564) Antiphon, Hippia^ 
Euripides, Democritus, and Diogenes; e 
also includes (p. 566) the unexpected tig- 
ure of Alcibiades. We shall speak bdow oi 
the remarkable reason for 
thus honors Alcibiades; it is his • 

a universal empire of Greeks an af 
ans,” under his own wayward lea ers 
We shall also weigh and find *" 

the main, the claims of Diogenes (p- • 

Of Antiphon enough has already . 

(pp. 1442.) to show the 
Upon which his inclusion depen s. 
claim is based upon the one » 

cussed on pp. 147f. above. The ‘n^lus on cd 
both Euripides and Democritus ” ^ j 

apparently by the very sirmUr fragments 
attributed to them .i,ty er- 

tribution to Democritus is pm J ^i,olc 
roneous), .» the elleel th«t ‘ 
earth” or “the whole ‘tniyt'e ^ 

fatherland ot « nohle «oul <D jj 
Fr. 217, Diel.; Euripide., Fr. 

1893). To conclude I, i"- 

that their author or author. proper 

terred from the idea. 
treatment of barbarian* as equ 


unsafe; in the case of Euripides the infer- 
ence can be shown to be doubtful by pas- 
sages in the plays which deny the equality 
of Greeks and barbarians There is, for ex- 
ample, the impassioned statement o^f Iphi- 
genia, a character close to Euripides* heart, 
as she goes to her death in order that the 
Greeks may conquer Troy (Ipk. Aul. 14(W) : 
“It is right for Greeks to rule over bar- 
barians, ... not barbarians over Greeks; 
for they are slaves, and we are free. let 
although Euripides thus did not Relieve 
barbarians entitled to equal status with the 
Greeks, his sympathy with individual slavw 
has as its corollary a sympathy with mdi- 
vidual barbarians, since the slaves who fig- 

ure in hi» J 

Greeks) and he presenis n Medea cr a 
Hecuba without condescension, and even 
S clear approval of their case against 
iheir Greek oppressors. 

Adding up, then, lha lalal rccogniljon 
of human unity credibly “Wp'"* ■’>' 
uer as present in Plato’s Athens, we hare, 
in addition to the amount of 
^ntiment which we have reengnired ahore, 
two declarations of the uniniportancc of a 
purely local citizenship (Ilippia', P‘OS'; 
OTS), with the added approval, in '>'PPj” 

'^:h";pp^3o”hi^iif 

1 Ibouchl of Socrair*. and of hi* 

.wide I folio-"- Anli.tl.ene.. to 

LYhor;!--'"- emptWowtodo 
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application of “the title ‘Hellenes* rath 
er to those who share our culture than to 
those who share a common blood" {Pan 50, 
trans Norlin, Loeb Library) An element 
of tolerance is present also in Aristophanes* 
sympathy, discussed on p 281, for those 
Athenian allies and metics who did not cn 
joy the privileges of Athenian citizenship 
In short, the notion of human unity may be 
said to have been present, so to speak, m 
its scattered elements, to have been caught 
hold of by this corner or by that, by more 
than one thinker or poet, in much the same 
fashion in which, as we shall show below, 
Plato came near to conceiving it, though 
his contribution to the eventual fullblown 
concept, like that of Euripides, was very 
great 

To his proof of the existence of a cos 
mopolitan movement in Athens Popper adds 
(p 563) what he calls the “attacks" of its 
“enemies" the Old Oligarch and Plato In 
the Old Oligarch he finds what may well be, 
under the cover of ironical praise, a depre 
cation of Athenian readiness to adopt for 
eign foods and phrases (cf p 278) From 
the Repubhc he adduces such miscellaneous 
Items as Plato’s objection to the improper 
assumption by noncitizens of citizens* privi 
leges his protest against the enslaving of 
captured fellow Greeks, as contrasted with 
barbarians, and his ridicule of an ambition, 
on the part of an Alcibiades, to rule over 
both Greeks and barbarians The two last 
named protests, as we have shown (pp 
223ff , 228f ) , spring from motives quite 
other than hatred or scorn of barbarian 
peoples The first of them cannot serve as 
evidence of Plato’s opposition to a more 
humane abhorrence felt by Athenians genet 
ally against enslaving or oppressing either 
Greeks or barbarians, for the simple reason 
that such Athenian scruples did not exist 
(cf pp 141fl and pp 319f ) , it is directed 
rather against the less humane actual prac 
tice of the Greeks (including the Athenians) 
of enslaving fellow Greeks in addition to 
barbarians Nor need the second be taken 
to prove Plato’s failure to honor Alcibiades* 
desire to extend to all races alike the bene 
fits of a unnersalistic imperialism, since this 
estimate of Alcibiades’ moUves is apparent 
ly a pure gift to him from Popper The 
remaining two “attacks" may indeed be 
taken to show the Athenians’ “cosmopolitan 
ism” in so far as this comprised an ac 
ceptance of some foreign customs and a 


willingness to extend certain limited privi 
leges, beyond the letter of the law, to for 
eigners resident m Athens But all this as 
little implies an active Athenian movement 
to abolish the distinction between citizen 
and noncitizen as did Athenian liberality 
to slaves imply an abolition movement, nor 
does It add color to the hypothesis that any 
single thinker of the period had gone so far 
as to proclaim m theory tlie equality m 
rights and worth of men of every race 
In this connection it will be relevant to 
survey the findings of a recent study, The 
StrangCT at the Gate, by T. J Haarhof, 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, published in 1938, 
destroyed in the bombing of London, and 
reissued in 1948 (a work of which I became 
aware only late in the process of preparing 
this book) Haarhof has surveyed classical 
literature for its revelation of attitudes 
toward noncitizens and men of other races, 
and also toward wider units of political or- 
ganization than the pohs, covering much of 
the ground which Tarn and Popper have 
traversed His conclusions concerning the 
period in which we are interested differ 
from Tam’s, and superficially are more m 
agreement with Popper’s, m that he dis 
covers in Greece before Alexander, partly 
among the thinkers similarly cited by Pop 
per, eg, Alcidamas, Democritus, and Hip 
pias, the well attested presence of the idea 
of human unity (p 18), and condemns 
Plato as having failed to advance this idea 
to the degree befitting a philosopher Haar 
hof has also honored as a genial cosmo 
politan Herodotus, whom Popper hails as 
a friend of democracy (That Haarhof has 
not sufficiently weighed the “negative in 
stances” m Herodotus’ equal treatment of 
Greeks and barbarians, will be seen by con 
suiting the references given in our n 113, 
P 289) 

But the agreement with Popper on closer 
view IS seen to be substantially less than 
these instances would indicate Haarhof has 
included among those who show traces of 
the concept of human unity, several early 
figures, such as Empedocles, and among 
these he puts the Pythagorean school and 
Heraclitus, whom Popper would not wel 
come Haarhof has denied the honor of m 
elusion to Antiphon (though on somewhat 
different grounds from those set forth on 
our pp 1445 ), and has questioned it in the 
case of Euripides Above all, he has held up 
as examples of avoidance Pericles and the 
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common people of Athens. Haarhof^ is a 
moderate man, not given to Poppers tx- 
tremes of condemnation, yet in judging the 
narrow exclusiveness, the intolerance to- 
ward barbarians and foreigners, and the 
imperialist selfishness of Periclean Athens, 
he has felt that some degree of severity was 
required. 

In his estimate of Plato, he is again close 
to Tam and to Popper, yet not so_ condem- 
natory as either. He lays disapproving stress 
on Plato’s recommendation (discusse on 
pp. 2235. above) , that war be waged and en- 
slavement countenanced only against ar- 
barians, not against Greeks, and he even 
follows Tarn in representing this, not cor- 
rectly, as Plato’s advocacy or sanctioning 
of truceless war against barbarians. He re- 
grets, also, Plato’s limitation of his political 
thought to the city state. Haarhof, however, 
knows something of Plato’s excellences as 
well; the Plato he depicts abhors violence 
and despite his limitation to the polis, 
not sanction the Isocratean notion ot an u • 
provoked war of conquest ’ 

Haarhof is aware that “en ouranoi, as 
puts it — that is to say, under the aspec 
eternity — , Plato sees mankind as one, a 
that he extends protection to strangers 
within the gate. 
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“spirit, ‘holy and unutterable, that . . . 
penetrates the universe,’” of Empedocles 
(Haarhof, p. 12) with the divine providence 
of the tenth book of the Laws, which is no 
respecter of persons and no scomer of pe* 
tails but, like the Stoic ‘‘pronoia, which 
it so largely inspired, pervades the universe, 
embracing the slightest portion thereof m 
its benevolent and rational cate. The opera- 
tion of a similar differential generosity can 
be seen in Haarhof’s judgments of some 
writers who have left more substantial re- 
mains, as, lor example, ^ 

pseudo-Hippocrates, whom Hiarho! com- 
Lnds for having ascribed racial • 

including differences in intellect and ethics. 
:r variations in climate and geography 
“This means,” says Haarhof (p- 16), tnoi 

Z’“ cnic Grech .dichojomj oHhe worl ^ 
10 a mere c^'cn mercantile 
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(indeed he goes rather further than we have 
cared to go in condemning the Athenian 
narrowness) in order to acclaim the other. 
As a result, he has been able to avoid Pop* 
per’s dichotomy of advocates and opponents 


of the “open society.” His picture of the 
complications of attitude and the slow and 
piecemeal emergence of the rounded ideal, 
is in general conformity with the pattern 
which this book has attempted to trace. 



Appendix VTI 

Plato and the Idea of Mankind 


In a group of extended notes, notes 
46-52, pp. 561-567, Popper gives his 
reasons for denying that Plato pos- 
sessed the concept of “humanity” or de- 
signed his political ideal to have universal 
application to all mankind. To several of 
these notes we have already devoted atten- 
tion, that is, to those concerning 
thenes, and the alleged "cosmopolitanism 
of Antiphon, Antislhenes, and Diogenes. In 
the remaining notes, which deal primarily 
with the phrase "the human race” in Pla- 
to’s sentence about the philosopher kings. 
Popper employs arguments which may be 
successively answered here. ^ 

Popper, as we have indicated in Chap- 
ter 1, p. 17 above, believes that Plato is a 
“holist,” in the sense (among others; cf. 
our pp. 518ff.) that he hypostatizes the 
state, that is, considers it a “whole" which 
alone has independent value, as contrasted 
•with the human individuals who compose 
it ; their value, on this view, is merely deriv- 
ative and wholly subsidiary to the slates 
interest. Since, as we show in 
Plato is not in this sense a “holisl, this 


argument cannot hold ; nevertheless we may 

examine its development. As a “holist. 
Popper argues (p. 564), Plato could not 
casually introduce, in the phrase the u 
man race,” occurring in the sentence re- 
ferred to, the concept of this 
and more comprehensive whole; had e in 
tended to do so, he would have been im- 
pelled (a) to prepare the * ** 

introduction, and would further (b; 
elaborated the new idea, or at least avc 
referred back to the concept in his sob^ 
nuent discussion. In support of this, e^ 
marks (p. 564, note 49), that in introducing 
the concept of the Hellenic race, in the pas- 
sage about not enslaving Greek*, F a ® 

CO into some detail. Now, granted ihm m 
the passage about not enslaving ^ 

Plato did expand somewhat bw meaning, 
did not “prepare." nor does be a le 

refer back to it; we therefore have on 
stance at least of the introduction o a 


inclusive ethical whole by this “holisl 
Plato, without preparation. 

Popper next asks whether, in his subse- 
quent discussion of the benefits to be con- 
ferred by the philosophic rulers, Plato again 
mentions “mankind" or the “race of man. 
He presents a list of subsequent sentences, 
which, he says, refer back to the philoso- 
pher-kings sentence, and reports^ that he 
found in them “if anything, a withdrawal 
of the ambiguous expression race of men ; 

Plato refers simply to “city alone, or to 
*‘city” and “individual.” Now we will cheer- 
fully admit, though there is no question of 
“withdrawal” of the term human race, 
that in several of the subsequent 
Plato speaks only of tha perfeetton that w.11 
^ attained by eilies ."m! 

whenever or wherever philosophy and po 
S power ooineide. The base otPom'‘ 
Argument is removed » fjl 

Plato ia about: he is designing a mode 
city not an Alexandrian world empire, his 

Sght is, therefore, naturally expressed 

„ Terns of the city and the 

«=» ir It is in the scope of appUca 
Sy that the universality of the 
“ l, ™ i, manifest. Following through Pop- 
• ’^rHsI oT back reference, to the phi o-o- 

H‘T’m'TrwHch"ittsa'd'’Xri:dn 

t^in^g UT.:fTn-d 'i; our 

^The in con-Und^r.d..ei.y 

iir^d'Ihlt'pisto muvt say. to male 

It^r^rThT. e”think.no.o.Cr.k...»e. 

of nten. whst;'" ^;“;^rphiIo«rhie 
Thai » TraTn-d to TtieT The 

■’•"Tl.Te -Tider than the city. 1-x-' 
STasne^heenahsen-"”"'-""^''''- 
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The whole ethical purpose of the Republic^ 
the picture of the just man and the city 
■which IS like him, is founded on and pre 
supposes the ethical and religious concep 
tion of mankind which is e>cryivhcrc Plato’s 
own 

Popper now seeks (p 565) to •'now 
Plato’s lack of the idea of humanity l>y 
examining his use of the terms “man” and 
human ” ‘ Except in the carl) Socratic 
dialogues” and in one passage in the The 
aeietus, 174 E ff (an exception to which 
we shall revert immediately below). Popper 
declares that ''notihere'* (italics ours) does 
Plato use thc«e terms ‘to cxprc«3 something 
that transcends the distinctions of nation, 
race or class ’ or “as a moral category ” 
Popper proceeds to bolster his assertion 
with a long list of examples of what he calls 
the ‘ zoological u«e and the use in which 
things human are opposed to things divine 
This contention on Popper’s part is some 
what puzzling because of the extreme ca«e 
with which It can be refuted He cannot 
establish his case by proving that the words 
sometimes bear the signiBcations alleged, 
he has taken it upon himself to prove that 
they do not occur in a universalistic sense 
This being the case it is surprising to 6nd 
that not even all of those uses which he lists 
bear out his assertions In some {Rep 606 
E 486 A) ‘men’ are not contrasted with 
gods but coupled m another {Rep 514 B) 
men are simply those who sit chained in 
the Cave of Plato s metaphor, or carry past 
the images which throw the shadows which 
they mistake for realities m another (Laws 
890 B) they are simply the citizens of Pla 
to’s reformed state Nor is it easy to judge 
what would be considered by Popper a 
humanitarian use unless perhaps it in 
volved an explicit statement that all men 
are brothers for of the passages listed by 
Popper himself one at least refers to man 
generically as an ethical agent Laws 688 
C in which It IS said that the confederacy 
of the Dorian states failed because of ig 
norance about the most important concerns 
of men and looking back a few pages to 
see what this may mean we discover that 
these ‘ most important human concerns 
are virtue particularly wisdom and human 
happiness that which we all wish always,* 
the common object of desire of all men 
{Laws 687 C) Surely any such ethical use 
• — and they are plentiful in Plato — Iran 
scends the distinctions of nation race and 
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class, ns examples, we suppest Rep 603 C, 
618 n, 619 n, Timaeus 90 D, 937 E, 9a0 
B-C, 951 n, a particularly imprcssuc pas 
snee 18 / nils 770 D-E, which speaks of "ihe 
excellence of pout whiclt is proper to man 
Wc should add the numerous passages in 
winch Plato speaks of man generically os 
God’s puppet or possession, or as the most 
godfearing or the most duine of animals 
Nor should those passages be excluded from 
consideration in winch llic words “on 
thropos'* or “nner,” or ibeir dcrnalucs do 
not occur, Plato may speak of “the just, 
or of “those who are to be good' os ^con 
trasted with ‘ those who arc to he rich ” or, 
as we saw above, in tlie quotation from the 
Laics, he may simply say “wc ” But the 
concept of man considered as an ethical 
being or as a soul must he taken into ac 
count wherever and in whatever words it 
is expressed , 

Popper’s third proof (p 565) of Plato s 
failure to conceive man generically is h*® 
allempl to show that Plato conceives m 
stead, “a hierarchy of ‘natures* ” of man 
The Idea of Man comes first in excellence 
then perhaps the “super Greeks” of Plato s 
‘city m Heaven” (the mythical, eternally 
subsisting form of the ideal city) , then the 
earliest man, “the ancient primogenitor of 
the human race,” whom on Popper’s view 
— please remember that Popper believes 
Plato to he a ‘ historicisl” in reverse (sc® 
our discussion of this idea pp 18-19 6220 ) 

■ — Plato conceives to have been the best, 
because the first, of all mankind, then the 
Greeks and finally, far at the bottom the 
barbarians For all this beautiful senes 
Popper has almost no evidence, and what 
he has is misused It is true that Plato 
considers the Idea of Man and the form of 
the ideal city more perfect than any actual 
man or city It is not true as we shall show 
(pp 628 612ff ) that the first man or the 
first city IS believed by Plato to have been 
the most perfect, if the reader will recol 
lect our resume of Plato’s account of pro 
history on p 220 above he will observe 
that there is in that account no trace of such 
an idea It is true that Plato conceived of 
a hierarchy of human natures ranging 
from the most noble and enlightened at the 
top down to those poor servitors or mm 
isters lacking in mental and moral self 
control whom Plato conceived to be able 
to serve the community only by bodily 
strength These natures are not biologi 
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cally pure races; even among the lower 
ranks, children may be bom who are capa- 
ble of rising to the top. The barbarians are 
not at the bottom of this series, nor are 
there, at the very top, only Greeks. In short, 
the supposed hierarchy is illusory — like 
Popper’s notion of the nearly successful 
Athenian abolitionist movement. 

Popper next tries to show (p. 566) that 
Plato’s suggestion that the ideal city may 
exist among the far-off barbarians, has no 
importance for modifying Plato’s concep- 
tion of the low and slavish barbarian na- 
ture.” He says of the suggestion that it 
“rescinds the distinction between Greeks 
and barbarians no more than that between 
the past, the present, and the future. Why 
should this be rescinded? As Popper says, 
Plato is expressing a sweeping generaliza- 
tion. But the inclusion of barbarians is not 
thus to he disposed of. Nor does Plato ad 
Popper’s suggested phrase “in such an ex- 
tremely unlikely place as” — a barbarian 
country. That Plato thought a love of knowl- 
edge to be prevalent chiefly in Greece, he 
has told us {Republic 436 A), in a passage 
to which we have referred before, where it 
is said, also, that a love of money is typn»l 
of Egyptians and Phoenicians, and 
tied temperament usual among the ^Thra- 
cians and Scythians. But Plato was m hts 
day and in the main right about this, m 
the cultural-sociological sense in wmcli le 
intended it, as the historical record shows. 
(We have discussed Plato’s conception o 
the causes of these cultural differences on 
PP. 221f.) And there is in his statement 
that true philosophers may exist among a 
barians, the definite assertion that love 
knowledge, and men of truly golden natures, 
may be looked for also among the 
other lands and races. Plato did not »» 
it at all likely that philosophic rulers woum 
be established at any time, ‘I*, 
anywhere else, and yet he wished 
might be so; only so, he tells us, crni c 
cea«e for the cities or for the “race o 
Assuming that we ha\e shown llmt 
for Plato included men everywhere, 
to be credited to him also as an expre- »on 
of good will toward men. . . .v - 

Popper’s final argument (p- 5 
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strange contention that Plato must have fell 
it to be no more than an “impious absurd- 
ity” to suggest that philosopher kings might 
exist among the barbarians; it is regarded 
by Plato (so Popper holds) as a mere 
parallel to the greater “impious absurdity” 
which Plato detects in Alcibiades’ ambition 
to rule over Greeks and barbarians. The 
paraUel is false. Plato did regard as im- 
pious absurdity such ambition to rule; he 
would have regarded it as anything but 
impious to imagine or to wish that philo- 
sophic natures should, somewhere or any- 
where, undertake the responsibility of rule, 
within a single city. To say that a man 
thinks himself fit to rule over the whole 
wde world” is not the same as 
somewhere in “the whole wide world there 
may be one ideally governed city, and to 
desire this end. 

To his long note designed to 
,„’s total lack ot the idea of 
Popper in his second edition has added the 
exceptions noted above, aonsentms to be 
!ie7e; now, that “in the aar’y 
1 * *’ mav be found, and recog- 

Popper apparently was formerly “a;”?": 
Thif be calls "delinilely humanitarian , but 
SSt ins a he recognises, “in flagrant con- 
ast” o h"nwn picture of Plato's .m[a oj 

''"rn'"e?eivrt"tXa.il“Vr"^^^ 

1” 7^1.e known or reawinably conjectural 
thing ci-c . . . yjjfjjnce with 

S' ”sr conviction that the early 
El'a’dnr:otio„of*c Mck-.r .hr- 

»' ”?ate”..^.e"iS l".n Ml 

,!ncc Plato «> |,umanity- . 

po«ession of tlie ^ » PnnryrV 

•"For a f!bepbM”“baman 

racial "| Plato in •iwalinx ■>1 
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On the Trustworthiness of Thucydides 


Against Popper’s strictures on Thu 
cydides (mainly given on his pp 
155-158, and 248-249, notes 12 and 
15 to chapter 10) , and with the aid of cer 
tain modern authorities (principally J B 
Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, 1909, 

J H Finley, Thucydides, 1942, and A W 
Gorame A Historical Commentary on Thu 
cydides, vol I, 1945) , we shall seek to con 
firm the truthfulness and, with indicated 
exceptions, the reasonableness of the his 
tonan’a report upon Athenian democracy 
and imperialism, and thus to supply what 
we shall later show to be a confirmation 
with due qualifications, of Plato's right as 
good citizen and moral man to have felt as 
he did concerning the political issues of his 
day On our way to this end we shall be 
obliged to venture certain personal opin 
ions, but we shall avoid the temptation to 
settle any stdl disputed questions by de 
finitive pronouncements of our own 

Popper begins his account of Thucydides 
(p 173) by warning us that we must not 
read Thucydides without remembering that 
“his heart was not with Athens, his native 
city,” that “he was certainly a member of 
the oligarchic party, and a friend neither 
of the Athenian people, the demos, who had 
exiled him nor of its imperialist policy” 
The implications here are most question 
able Criticism of the party in power, or 
even of particular constitutional provisions, 
IS not incompatible with deeper allegiance 
to the nation The assumption that such 
must be the case, if refutation is needed, 
13 well answered, in terms of the situation at 
Athens before and in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, by Gomme (' The Old 
Oligarch,” m Athenian Studies, 1940, pp 
238-244) Gomme shows clearly that during 
the years before the death of Pericles all 
classes at Athens, oligarchs as well as 
democrats, cooperated fully in “working” 
the constitution, later, as the war pro 
greased, a small group withdrew from active 
participation, and contemplated revolution 
But until dissatisfaction over the conduct 
of the war had spread to include large sec 


tions of the citizenry, they had no chances, 
and their existence did not seriously dis 
turb the unity of the city That Thucydides 
was among those who cooperated with the 
democracy is shown by his having accepted 
election as a general m 424 Further, Pop^ 
per seems to intend the fact of Thucydides 
banishment to count as strengthening the 
probability that he was prejudiced against 
the democracy, without allowing this same 
fact of banishment any importance as hav 
mg perhaps formed part of a valid reason 
for Thucydides’ unfavorable judgment upon 
that democracy In short, we have here an 
other instance of Popper's method, applied 
also throughout his book to Plato, of xais 
mg and exploiting unfavorable implications, 
which It IS impossible to answer m detail, 
though we may note an occasional example 
Popper next tells us that Thucydides 
was * the greatest historian, perhaps, who 
ever lived,” but that nevertheless what he 
has given us, in addition to the facts he re 
cords, is “an interpretation, a point of view^, 
and m this we need not agree with him 
Again we have a parallel with Poppers 
method of treating Plato which involves 
the occasional bestowal of almost fulsome 
praise, which, however, does not appear to 
affect the final evaluation of the man as 
essentially unapprovable To prove discred 
iling antidemocratic bias on the part of this 
greatest of historians. Popper adduces two 
major pieces of evidence 

(1) Comparing two passages from the 
History m which misdeeds against fellow 
citizens are recounted m the first case com 
muted by oligarchs in the second by demo 
crals. Popper alleges that the former is 
more lightly weighed than the latter The 
first passage (Thucydides I, 107) is 
brief mention of an unsuccessful attempt of 
certain Athenian oligarchs to end at once 
democracy and the building of the Long 
Walls of Athens, then m progress, with the 
aid of a Spartan expeditionary force which 
was operating m the neighborhood, some 
twenty six years before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war Popper comments m 
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his own person, “as sometimes happens 
with oligarchs, class interest superseded 
their patriotism” (p. 174) ; and he notes 
with disapproval that Thucydides fails to 
censure this “most blatant treachery.” He 
then cites as an “illustration of the strong 
words Thucydides could find when he 
wanted to describe analogous tendencies 
on the side of the democrats at Corcyra, 
Thucydides’ extended comment, following 
his account of an oligarchically originated 
revolution at Corcyra, in the course of 
which the victorious Corcyrean demos mas- 
sacred several hundred oligarchs (Thu- 
cydides III, 81-S4) . It is a propos of this 
revolution, which Thucydides says excited 
particular attention, being among the first 
of its kind in the war, that the historian 
inserts a solemn comment on the unhappy 
moral effect of the war in general the 
progressive degeneration of men’s loyalties, 
the loss of restraint and humanity, and t e 
readiness of either side in any civic strug- 
gle to call in outside aid, either Amenian 
or Spartan, as the case might be. Pop^r, 
adding as further evidence of Thucydides 
bias the statement that “Corcyra bad been 
one of Athens’ democratic allies belore 
this revolution, which had been started by 
the oligarchs, conceives that he has ma e 
his case for Thucydides’ unfairness in w 
instance (Popper, p. 174). , 

The faults in this proof are easily ob- 
served. In the first place, it ia entire y i 
proper to assume that one can 
Thucydides’ sympathies by mere y 
yho gets explicitly praised 
is to impute to him an essentially m 
method of writing history that 
of account his recognition of t^ e 
measure of necessity in human • _ 

his habitual preference for a 
of events that leaves open and o 
eludes as irrelevant the question o 
and wrong. This is not to deny that Ibu 
cydides had preferences and con 
and that he sometimes shows ^ ihc 

rather a warning against Tjiu- 

absence of an explicit 
cydides approved. A warning i» civen 

against too hastily deciding l,foader 

interpretation of the historian, broads 
evZiions. in view of the ex- 

that differences of opinion exis wf way 
perts. As one example among *”*. de- 

point to the dUpute o'f" ‘ j. ^hkh 
bate." an episode in the !hst<>rr 
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Athenian envoys in the sixteenth year of 
the war openly express their adherence to 
the most cynical principles of power poli- 
tics: Bury believes (op. cit., p. 140) that 
Thucydides is here presenting a simple if 
extreme instance of that absence of elTec- 
tive moral considerations which character- 
ized Athenian imperialism at all times, and 
presumably all successful political activity 
at any time; Finley sees in the incident 
(op. cit., p. 112) the historian’s picture of 
the moral nadir reached by the decadent 
democracy in the absence of wise restraints, 
as contrasted with that power tempered 
with benevolence which was at the begin- 
ning of the war the glory of Pcriclcan im- 
perialism. The possibility of arriving at such 
divergent judgments rests upon the his- 
torian’s restraint, which here, as oflcn 
but here most strikingly — makes it imi»s- 
aible for his reader to discern ji.s pe^n»l 
outlook upon the eients »<> /mper onal y 
recorded; Popper’s charge (p. 249) that 
Thucydides here "tries to brand Athen an 
imperiaiism” is thus, to say tha least, too 
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Against Popper’s strictures on Thu* 
cydides (mainly given on his pp. 
155-158, and 248-249, notes 12 and 
15 to chapter 10) , and with the aid o{ cer- 
tain modern authorities (principally J. B. 
Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, 1909; 

J. H. Finley, Thucydides, 1942; and A. W. 
(^mme, A Historical Commentary on Thu- 
cydides, vol. I, 1945), we shall seek to con- 
firm the truthfulness and, with indicated 
exceptions, the reasonableness of the his- 
torian’s report upon Athenian democracy 
and imperialism, and thus, to supply what 
we shall later show to be a confirmation, 
with due qualifications, of Plato’s right as 
good citizen and moral man to have felt as 
he did concerning the political Issues of his 
day. On our way to this end we shall be 
obliged to venture certain personal opin- 
ions, but we shall avoid the temptation to 
settle any still disputed questions by de- 
finitive pronouncements of our own. 

Popper begins his account of Thucydides 
(p. 173) by warning us that we must not 
read Thucydides without remembering that 
“his heart was not with Athens, his native 
city,” that “he was certainly a member of 
the oligarchic party, and a friend neither 
of the Athenian people, the demos, who had 
exiled him, nor of its imperialist policy.” 
The implications here are most question- 
able. Criticism of the party in power, or 
even of particular constitutional provisions, 
is not incompatible with deeper allegiance 
to the nation. The assumption that such 
must be the case, if refutation is needed, 
is well answered, in terms of the situation at 
Athens before and in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, by Gomme (“The Old 
Oligarch," in Athenian Studies, 1940, pp. 
238-244) . Gomme shows clearly that during 
the years before the death of Pericles, all 
classes at Athens, oligarchs as well as 
democrats, cooperated fully in “working” 
the constitution; later, as the war pro- 
gressed, a small group withdrew from active 
participation, and contemplated revolution. 
But until dissatisfaction over the conduct 
of the war had spread to include large sec- 


tions of the citizenry, they had no chances, 
and their existence did not seriously dis- 
turb the unity of the city. That Thucydides 
was among those who cooperated with the 
democracy is shown by his having accepted 
election as a general in 424. Further, 
per seems to intend the fact of Thucydides 
banishment to count as strengthening the 
probability that he was prejudiced against 
the democracy, without allowing this same 
fact of banishment any importance as hav- 
ing perhaps formed part of a valid reason 
for Thucydides’ unfavorable judgment upon 
that democracy. In short, we have here an- 
other instance of Popper’s method, apphed 
also throughout his book to Plato, of rais- 
ing and exploiting unfavorable implications, 
which it is impossible to answer in detaut 
though we may note an occasional example* 
Popper, next tells us that Thucydides 
was “the greatest historian, perhaps, who 
ever lived,” but that nevertheless what he 
has given us, in addition to the facts he re- 
cords, is “an interpretation, a point of 
and in this we need not agree with him.^ 
Again we have a parallel with Poppers 
method of treating Plato, which involves 
the occasional bestowal of almost fulsome 
praise, which, however, does not appear to 
affect the final evaluation of the man as 
essentially unapprovable. To prove discred- 
iting antidemocratic bias on the part of this 
greatest of historians, Popper adduces two 
major pieces of evidence: 

(1) Comparing two passages from the 
History in which misdeeds against fellow 
citizens are recounted, in the first case com- 
mitted by oligarchs, in the second by demo- 
crats, Popper alleges that the former la 
more lightly weighed than the latter. The 
first passage (Thucydides I, 107) is the 
brief mention of an unsuccessful attempt of 
certain Athenian oligarchs to end at once 
democracy and the building of the Lot'S 
Walls of Athens, then in progress, with the 
aid of a Spartan expeditionary force which 
was operating in the neighborhood, some 
twenty-six years before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war. Popper comments i" 
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ditionally pious. For if anything whatever 
is visible behind the so often impassive and 
sometimes subtly ironical mask of the his- 
torian, it is his scornful superiority to the 
“old religion,” his refusal to refer happen- 
ings, toward and untoward, to the will and 
power of the gods, with which the old re- 
ligion was inextricably involved. His fre- 
quently obtruded denials of the truth of 
oracles, or the monitory significance of 
earthquakes and astral portents, might well 
have brought him to answer a charge of 
“impiety” before the same popular Athe- 
nian court that arraigned Anaxagoras for 
his slanders on the sun and moon. Popper, 
in his effort to attach the blame of irre- 
ligion to the extreme oligarchs, * the move- 
ment itself,” while still maintaining a basis 
lor exonerating Thucydides, has been led 
again into his usual error of excessive sys- 
tem, and has ascribed to an individual 
whatever is necessary to make him fit into 
the prearranged pattern. 

Popper has also charged Thucydides, as 
we have seen (p. 272 above), with wishing 
to arrest change, and with enmity to mhe- 
nian seaborne commerce; he has added as 
his final charge enmity to the “universalistic 
imperialism of the Athenian democracy 
(p. 179). Since these traits are Poppers 
minimum definition of what it takes to ma e 
an “oligarch,” this was, for him, a lactica 
necessity. It appears to be conceded o” ® , 
hands that a mainspring of Thucy i w 
conception of history was a belief m o 
unbreakable sequence which hurries luman 
affairs from one station to the next,^ a mi 
ting at the most some degree of 
by those who possess a knowledge o 
recurrent patterns of events and who disp ay 
the necessary promptitude of action, 
never admitting of arrest. The long igr ^ 
Sion in Book I, the so-called “Arcbacolog), 
with its realistic recognition of the sign 
cance of material resources and tcc i 
development, as determinative of I >0 
ticular shapes that succe«sive stages o 
lure will assume, puts Thucjdides 
for all in the camp of the naturalists ’ 
preters of history, for whom not ^ . 
return is possible, but no static . 

of the shapes a«sumed; he can on y » _f_|i 
pate the causes of the growth ‘ j-i. 
of the structures of power and value 
history successively presents. ,. 

Popper’s a«»crtion that Tlmcyt t« ^ 
approved of Athenian impcriali* 
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statement that cannot be called either true 
or false until it is given a more definite 
context. As Popper first makes the charge 
(p. 175), he is asserting that Thucydides 
regards unfavorably that empire as it was 
“at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war," 
in other words, in the last years of the 
Periclean administration, and not what it 
was destined to become in the hands of 
Qeon and his demagogic successors. Does 
Popper mean that to the mind of Thucydi- 
des “imperialism” was the same thing in 
both cases, and if so, how will he explain 
the uncontested admiration shown for Peri- 
cles (Thucydides 11, 65) and the equally 
clear distaste for the policies of the popular 
leader who succeeded him? Again, we find 
a convenient simplification imposed on the 
complexity of the facts. Thucydides might 
well have been opposed to the later treat- 
ment of the states composing the empire 

without being oppo-'l «o hs earlier form. 
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merely between interpretations or points of 
view, the interpretation of the events of 
Greek history offered by Thucydides would 
seem at least not less objective 

But leaving Popper’s attempted proof, 
is It true that Thucydides unfairly weighs 
the merits of the oligarchical and demo 
cratical parlies, respectively, and that he 
therefore is properly suspect as a guide to 
sound judgment’ We shall not presume to 
answer this question in its finer bearings, 
if pressed for an unofficial answer, we 
should be inclined to say that particularly 
in his judgment of individuals, Thucydides 
sometimes deviates from his ideal of de 
tached observation and nonpartisan judg 
ment Thus he frankly reveals (Book II, 
65-67) his great admiration for Pericles, 
and per contra is not able to avoid some 
unfairness in his treatment of such a man 
as Cleon, yet, as has been pointed out by 
Gomperz {Greek Thinkers, 1901, 1, p 518), 
he does not permit his personal distaste for 
the man to alter in the least his reporting 
of the facts, even when (as in Bk IV, 28- 
40) these are highly to the man’s credit 
That his objectivity was sufficient to pre 
vent us from being seriously deceived as to 
the actions and policies of the partisans of 
either side or their practical results, is, so 
far as known to us, doubled by no serious 
student 

(2) Popper next objects (p 175) that 
Thucydides has represented the Athenian 
empire as being in the general opinion of 
the Greeks at the beginning of the war, 

‘ little better than a tyranny,” and that, by 
contrast, his criticism of Sparta is mild It 
IS on the foundations of Thucydides’ prej 
udiced appraisals. Popper avers, that ‘ the 
official judgment of ‘History’ ” has been 
built, with incalculable injury to the lib 
eral cause throughout the generations The 
distinguished historian Eduard Meyer is 
cited as an outstanding instance he has 
followed Thucydides to the foot of the let 
ter m associating favor for the Spartan 
cause with “educated” opinion, m contrast 
to the support given to Athens which is 
treated as of no importance, being only that 
of the uneducated masses 

Popper bolsters his assertion that Thu 
cjdides’ statements on this point “are only 
expressions of the anti-democralic point of 
view,” 1 e are untrue, by a general refer 
cnce to other passages in Thucydides in 
which democratic factions in various places 
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are shown to be hopeful of an Athenian 
victory 

Yet with reference to the over all state 
of affairs, at the time of which Thucydides 
speaks, what sort of justification does Pop 
per supply for brushing aside his testimony’ 
None whatever, beyond, first, the assump 
lion that Thucydides, being partisan, must 
have expressed here only his own partisan 
ship, and second, Popper’s own neglect to 
mention any of Thucydides’ remarks which 
tend to the dispraise of the Spartans For 
it would be quite simple (and to my judg 
ment, rather nearer the truth) to prove by 
parity of reasoning that Thucydides was 
anti Spartan For this purpose it would be 
sufficient to cite the reference to the vio 
lence of the Spartan Pausanias (Thucydi 
des I, 95), and the depiction of the narrow 
imagination and backward looking Spartan 
ideals as developed in the speeches in Book 
I (80-86) , set, as they are, in antithesis to 
the noble Athenian ideals expressed m the 
funeral speech of the admired Pericles 
(Thucydides 11, 35-47) As to Popper’s 
opinions of the historians, Meyer among 
them, we have no wish to defend these 
writers further than may be implied in the 
statement that, to the extent to which they 
have followed Thucydides, they have fol 
lowed what is, except m the merest details, 
the only sound source we have for the events 
of the period in question, as well as one of 
the most accurate of all sources for any pe 
nod (See Gomme, op cit, pp 28-29, 
Bury, op cU pp 93-99) 

As we have seen on p 272 above. Popper 
has set up a category of less extreme oh 
garchs who were supporters of the old val 
ues and of the old religion, and wishing to 
offer partial extenuation of Thucydides, has 
included him as a ‘ representative leader 
of this group We agree that Thucydides 
was attached to certain human values m 
Greek life, which might be called by Popper 
“old,” among them the sanctities of kinship 
and civic loyalty, which partisan strife 
tended to obliterate, though whether Thu 
cjdides valued them particularly for their 
traditional quality — whether, as Popper 
implies (p 179), the historian viewed them 
as among the blessings to be regained by 
a return of the “state of our forefathers” — 
IS another question But when Popper adds 
the old religion ” he requires us to believe 
what, to my knowledge, no accredited scliol 
ar has ever held that Thucydides was tra 
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The Political Import of the Menexenus 


In view of Popper’s conviction (cf. 
our n. 217, p. 336) that the section 
of the Menexenus describing the 
Athenian constitution (238 B-239 A) is a 
malicious attack upon the finest elements 
of Periclean-Athenian democracy, we feel 
called upon to determine as carefully as we 
can the serious meaning of what Plato has 
made his oratorical Socrates ironically de- 
clare. In general, we shall find that the 
irony in this part of the Menexenus takes 
the form of praising Athens for having what 
Plato believed to be a genuine excellency 
but one which in his own day, he beliewd 
she did not possess; occasionally, he be- 
stows on her the customary praise for hay- 
ing what Is not, in his terms, a genuine and 
unqualified excellence. 

We shall first summarize the relevant 
portion of the Menexenus, numbering the 
points of praise for the convenience of our 
later discussion: The imaginary orator un- 
dertakes to show (a) how the divinely fa- 
vored Athenians fashioned themselves a 
form of government so excellent that it as 
ever since produced a corresponding exce 
lence in its citizens. This polity, he **7^ 
(b) has remained essentially unchanged 
from the days of the kings; (c) it may e 
called “democracy” by some, but it is in 
very truth an “aristocracy,” a rule ol me 
best, with the approval of the mu ti u y 

(d) Power chiefly resides in the many, but 

(e) those who hold office are 
because they are the wisest and best; 

no man is barred by weakness or ^ 

or obscurity of birth. Alluding to t le . 
ical origin of the Athenians from t ic 
of Attica, he affirms (g) that the 
since they are all children of one mo » 


and that point (g) is only distantly implied 
in Pericles* statement (II, 36) that the 
Athenians have always inhabited their land. 
Since point (g) is fully paralleled in Ly- 
sias’ funeral oration (17-19), it can be 
regarded as probable that point (b), also, 
had its counterpart in the speech of some 
other orator or orators, and that, m met* 
most or all of these themes were m Plato s 
day common property. ^ 

We may now examine the orator s points 
in the light thrown upon them by other 
Platonic writings, (a) The notion that good 
men establish good polities, which in turn 
breed good men, is in itself a commonplace 
of Greek thought, a premUe •“ 

Athenians and Spartana =>■!<». P)"to ha* 
gi,en it much emphasis, especially n the 
RepMic. the gold of the f 
qualifications elsewhere noted (of. pp. 416 
and 465), as one huge reaffirmation of his 

principle. The 's'"' "Ji’ ; 
Lly, hut none the less perva.tvely pre‘en 
in Pericles’ speech, with its correlation ol 
;Ee eacellence^f the Athenian const, mtton 

with the merits of Athenian citiaens- K hen 
Popper blames Plato for holding this vie , 

Zr:, eourl fememher that hete in tlm 

imm 

t;ra“;"’?orm it was 

^MS own ae^rd iRrpMc 496 A f. 
^■^6rL‘^Ur.ing.heu„im..,,.nre^;^^ 

the from th/day* of thr ImR* 

Athenian hi«tory I clc*rl» not 

salirinng « ..fnLiblT 


will not endure to be masters or *1*^^ . 
one another, hut being by nature eq 
iiirth. (h) seek lawfully equality m « 

‘“ilirve, to begin with, that 

J-ei-ent'i'n orpSe{ 

eydides II, 35-46), of which *poo»ored. Nor d 

po«ea the Menexenus oration to be a p 


particular poml. * l»-ds 

h.»' >■"" J”':, "Iw, lie h..l h-'» 
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commending as the cultural superior to its 
land'bound and backward-looking Spartan 
rival. Not the attainment of this power but 
its misuse and the folly which brought it to 
destruction have moved the historian to re- 
veal, implicitly but unmistakably, his ad- 
verse judgment. It is only by telescoping 
the story of the later stages of the war, and 
confusing the account of extravagances, 
short-sighted ruthlessness, and divided lead- 
ership, that followed the death of Pericles, 
with the record of the imperial Athens of 
Pericles, that Popper has been able to pre* 
sent Thucydides as the opponent of Athe- 
nian imperialism To what appears to be his 
further implied charge that it is precisely 
the “universahstic” aspects of this imperial- 
ism which the historian opposes, we need 


only reply that the contrary is more prob- 
able; certainly toward the end of the war, 
when the oligarchic regime of the Four 
Hundred attempted to set up similar oli- 
garchies in the formerly democralically- 
govemed cities of the empire, Thucydides 
saw plainly enough that this would not solve 
the problem of unifying the empire by 
mutual consent (Bk. VIII, 48, 64) . 

In sum, we have shown reason to be- 
lieve that Popper has failed in his attempt 
to establish the unfounded and bigoted 
prejudice of Thucydides against change 
and against a universalislic ideal of empire, 
or explain away the authority and validity 
of the historian’s solemn testimony to the 
existence of serious iveaknesses in Athe- 
nian democracy. 
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equal in ability and fitness for political re- 
sponsibility; the kind of equality he wished 
for them was the equal right of all to have 
their welfare considered, or, in Kantian 
terms, to be regarded as ends, and not 
simply means to the ends of others. But 
we know from the Republic that in the 
contemporary democracy at Athens he saw, 
instead, a city divided against itself, in 
which one group of citizens, driven to pen- 
ury by the extortionate greed of the money- 
lenders, preyed upon another group, driv- 
ing them into treasonable opposition, while 
quieting the inattentive bulk of the citizens 
with some portion of their gains (564 D- 
565 C). Against this backdrop of actuality, 
Plato felt the stage picture of Athenian 
brotherhood to be irony at its most mor- 
dant. But once again, he has not in this 
played cynic to the ideal. 

(h) With isonomia the case is a mile 
different. This was an ideal which Plato 
shared so long as he could be permitted 
to limit its meaning. If by “equality of 
rights,” or “equality in law,” is meant the 
right of all actual Athenians to participate 
on equal terms in every function of gov* 
emment, then of course Plato could not 
sponsor any such thing. This word and its 
cognates and derivatives, as Plato employs 
it, is sometimes associated with the ^ ® 
the libertarian extremists; examples of this 
use of isonomia, ex isou, etc., may be seen 


in Republic 557 A, 558 C, 561 B, 563 B. 

If this association is uppermost here, his 
use of the vocable is decidedly ironic. But 
isonomia may also mean “equality before 
the law,” signifying that no prejudice shall 
enter the administration of justice to^ the 
special advantage or detriment of an indi- 
vidual of any class or status, as against 
one of any other; and to this equality be- 
fore the courts, in private disputes, Pericles 
had explicitly referred. In this sense, Plato 
was decidedly an equalilarian; see, e.^, 

Pohticus 305 B-C. Laws 945 B ff , 9o5 C-D. 
By no possibility can Plato, in the present 
context or elsewhere, be turning his satire 
against this ideal of equal justice. If this 
is what is meant, the irony here can only 
be at the expense of the rhetorical ringers 
of this noble but monotonous bell, or di- 
reeled again.t what he fell lo be the actual 
imperfections of the justice dispensed by 

Athenian courts. , . . 

In fine, an unprejudiced read mg of hts 
portion of the dfeneKUUS reveals a Plato 
who, though dissident as ever 
Zmtd to him the hollow program o 
undiluted democracy, 

agreement with many of the larger aims 
of the Athen.an polity, a man "“J' 

esi satire is consciously directed only at 
thl frauds and failures and neier at what 
he felt to be the genuinely moral heart o 
Athenian democracy. 
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Plato a serious assertion of such an extrava* 
gance. But in his respect for Solon and the 
men of Marathon, and his regard for tradi- 
tional pieties in modes of •worship, he has 
shown himself not destitute of the kind of 
sentiment to which the claim of continuity 
makes its appeal. Plato is not here wholly 
ironical; he might have said: We Athenians 
have a great political tradition of which we 
may well be proud; but we must not blind 
ourselves to the importance of changes that 
have occurred. 

(c), (e) In this claim that the democ- 
racy is the rule of the best, Platonic irony 
is at its peak. The orator has Juggled away 
all trace of the actual Athens, as Plato saw 
it, and has transformed it by rhetorical fiat, 
into those “islands of the blessed” of which 
Socrates spoke in the introduction. There 
may be also an echo of Thucydides’ asser- 
tion (11, 65) that while Pericles led the 
state, what was called the Athenian democ- 
racy was in fact the rule of the first man; 
or Plato may be only repeating one of the 
stock claims of the patriot-orators. Plato’s 
ridicule is not here directed at the Ideal 
evoked, that of government by the wisest 
and best; it is only that he was far from 
finding it realized at Athens. As the reader 
of the Gorgias well knows, in his eyes even 
the best of her statesmen had catered to her 
material interests, to the long-run detri- 
ment of her spiritual welfare; that the 
successors of these men had traveled still 
further from the true path, is the conviction 
expressed on many an indignant page of 
the Republic, the Politicus, and the Laws. 

(d) With the assertion that power at 
Athena chiefly resided in the many, Plato 
could but agree, when taken as a description 
of fact, could but deplore, as the aSirmation 
of an unqualified ideal. At its highest and 
best, he viewed politics as the eniightened, 
the moral art of using power in the common 
interest, requiring an expert for its proper 
exercise. That the "many,” in the sense of 
the contemporary demos of Athens, were 
capable of using it rightly, was, as we have 
so often seen, not possible for Plato to 
beliete. But Plato was to maintain, in the 
Laus, that the “many,” properly guided and 
supported by stable laws and customs de- 
signed to produce virtue, must be given a 
large part in the operation of any state other 
than the ideal city of the Republic. 

(f) Touching such external goods as 
wealth and birth, considered as claims to 
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rule, we have already so fully explored 
Plato’s views, that we may merely direct 
the reader to earlier pages (see pp. 261ff., 
342-343). Two comments, however, may 
serve as reminders. Plato stood far nearer 
to the champions of democracy in his re- 
luctance to admit wealth and family con- 
nections as criteria of political competence 
than to the oligarchs of all degrees. In 
Utopia, as he explained at length in the 
Republic, the gold of the guardian class is 
where you find it; the son of an obscure 
workman is to receive equal consideration 
as a possible future ruler of the state. With- 
in an unreformed society, Plato seems to 
have recognized that a family of distinction 
and a certain degree of wealth were often 
important enabling conditions of human 
excellence. But his final measure was in- 
tended to be, in all cases, that excellence 
itself. 

(g) The truly extraordinary thing about 
this ironic eulogy of common birth and 
brotherhood is that in spite of the violently 
unpleasant impression it first makes, as of 
a Plato coldly deriding the finer aspira- 
tions of his own city, whoever will look 
earnestly at it in the light of a general 
acquaintance with Plato’s thought is likely 
to have an experience cotnpatahle to that 
of a person looking at a reversible illusion. 
As, there, the convex suddenly becomes 
the concave, so here the deeply Platonic 
quality of the ideas overwhelms our first 
impression, and we are instantly outside 
Athens, in Plato’s ideal realm. Images of 
the Republic flood in: the myth of the 
metals, “Citizens, you are brothers and 
children of this land, who is your mother 
and your nurse”; the names that are to 
be given to each other by the citizens — 
not “masters” and “slaves,” but “Preserv- 
ers and Helpers,” “Wagegivers and Nur- 
lurers” (condensed from Republic 414 E 
and 463 A-B). We should by now have 
become fully aware that Platonic irony in 
the Menexenus does not depend upon 
simple reversal of the vocabulary in de- 
scribing things good and bad. That the 
sense of brotherhood uniting the citizens, 
imputed by the orator to the Athenian 
democracy, and the absence of enslave- 
ment of any group of them to any other, 
were in essence identical with what Plato 
most deeply wished for any state whose 
welfare he had at heart, cannot be doubled. 
True, he did not conceive his citizens as 
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equal m ability and fitness for political re 
sponsibility; the kind of equality he wished 
for them was the equal right of all to have 
their welfare considered, or, m Kantian 
terms, to be regarded as ends, and not 
simply means to the ends of others But 
we know from the Republic that in the 
contemporary democracy at Athens he saw, 
instead, a city divided against itself, m 
which one group of citizens, driven to pen 
ury by the extortionate greed of the money 
lenders, preyed upon another group, dnv 
mg them into treasonable opposition, while 
quieting the inattentive bulk of the citizens 
With some portion of their gains (564 D- 
565 C) Against this backdrop of actuality, 
Plato felt the stage picture of Athenian 
brotherhood to be irony at its most mor 
dant But once again, he has not in this 
played cynic to the ideal 

(h) "With isonomia the case is a little 
different This was an ideal which Plato 
shared so long as he could be permitted 
to limit Its meaning If by “equality of 
rights, " or “equality m law,” is meant the 
right of all actual Athenians to participate 
on equal terms in every function of gov 
ernment, then of course Plato could not 
sponsor any such thing This word and iia 
cognates and derivatives, as Plato employs 
It IS sometimes associated with the oi7 ® 
the libertarian extremists, examples of this 
use of Monomia, ex isou, etc , may be seen 


in Republic 557 A, 558 C, 561 B, 563 B 
If this association is uppermost here, his 
use of the vocable is decidedly ironic But 
isonomia may also mean “equality before 
the law,” signifying that no prejudice shall 
enter the administration of justice to the 
special advantage or detriment of an indi 
vidual of any class or status, as against 
one of any other, and to this equality be 
fore the courts, m private disputes Pericles 
had explicitly referred In this sense, Plato 
was decidedly an equalitanan, see eg, 
Politicos 305 B-C, Laws 945 B ff . 9o5 C-D 
Bv no possibility can Plato, in the present 
context or elsewhere, be turning bis same 
against this ideal of equal justice If this 
IS what IS meant, the irony here can only 
be at the expense of the rhetorica rmgers 
ni this noble but monotonous bell, or di 

IXamst what he felt to be the actual 

imperfections of the justice dispensed by 

"'tr=nunpre,ud,cedread.n,onh. 

portion of the Menexem, reveals a nalo 
Sled'deiac. refined 

Athenian democracy 
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On Plato’s Supposed Primordial City 


Popper argues on many pages of 
h)s book (e g , 41, 45-47, 55-56, BI- 
SS, 489-490, 518-521) the existence 
m Plato’s Republic of two ideal cities, the 
one described in Books II-IV, and again 
reverted to in Book VIII, the other, as far 
as It differs from the first, described in 
Books V-VII Plato vs said to be setting 
forth, first, his remarkably succcessful re 
construction of a tribalist society on the 
model of ancient Sparta, this state. Pop 
per maintains, Plato believed to have ac 
tually existed m the past, stamped off from 
the Platonic idea of a state "at the begin 
ning of time” (no very distant dale, it 
would seem), and perfect save for one in 
evitable defect in its rulers’ wisdom, from 
it, Plato conceived the only slightly im 
perfect Spartan and Cretan states to have 
descended Plato’s own ideal state, which 
he proposes for adoption by the Athenians, 

15 to be identical with this first city, with 
the important addition of the higher edu 
cation of the guardians, including the ge 
netic number wisdom which Plato himself 
will supply 

Popper’s elaborate theory appears to be 
based upon the following considerations 
(1) Much ingenuity was devoted by 
German scholarship in the later nineteenth 
century to showing that the Republic was 
not originally "published” as we have it 
today, but that certain books or groups 
of books were written and appeared at dif 
ferent times Of particular relevance here 
IS one such hypothesis, referred to by 
Shorey (note on Republic 449 A) and by 
Adam (on 412 B) , which detects traces of 
two ideal cities, divided as Popper has 
divided his two cities The proponents of 
this view maintained that an earlier ver 
Sion of the Republic omitted the three 
central books, with their description of the 
“three waves” and of the higher education 
of the guardians, and that these were later 
interpolated Adam rejects the idea of later 
interpolation, but sees symbolic significance 
in Plato’s successive descriptions of three 
forms or levels of ideal cities, each excel 


lent in its own way, and each more ideal 
than the former the simple city of mini 
mum wants (Book II, 372 A-D), then the 
city of moral steadfastness and intellec- 
tual activity (372 D-end of Book IV), and 
crowning these, the philosophic city de 
picted in Books V-VII, see especially 
Adam’s notes on 410 A ff , 372 D, 543 D 
All this speculation, however, has not in 
volved the idea that the simpler city of the 
supposed earlier version or Adam’s city of 
moral worth and intellect combined was 
believed by Plato to have been an existing 
primordial city Popper has hinvseU made 
this adaptation of the supposed two cities, 
m consonance with his thesis of Plato s 
"histoncism,” or doctrine of the progres 
sive deterioration in time of all earthly be 
mgs, starting from an initial perfection 
It IS interesting to observe how Popper has 
apparently been influenced here by Adam’s 
interpretation of the Platonic number (see 
his note on 545 C ff , and Appendix) in 
the light of Plato’s myth in the Pohticus 
Adam, with whom we cannot here agree, 
has seen in the myth’s description of the 
present epoch as a period of increasing and 
inevitable corruption, an explanation of 
the ideal city’s inevitable decay and a mean 
ing for the number itself, as representing 
the length of the epoch Popper has ex 
tended the myth’s significance into a sen 
ous philosophy of history, and with theo 
retie consistency (if at the cost of grave 
inconsistencies of other sorts) has removed 
the ideal city into the early times of our 
era He has also been led into a corre 
spending readaptation and misinterpretation 
of the Platonic theory of ideas, and now 
presents as Plato’s teaching the doctrine 
that the first complete embodiment of each 
idea, including, of course, the idea of a 
city, constituted the ultimate perfection of 
Its realization, never to be surpassed, and 
destined only to progressive and ever more 
rapid degeneration We shall show on a 
later page (p 628) the weakness of this 
position, and its consequent inability to 
lend support to the theory of the two 
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cilies in the Republic, noting here only here, (a) That Plato did not conceive the 
that the confusion between the absolutely first city to have been the best is implied 


first embodiment of an idea, and its first 
embodiment in the present epoch, sets the 
parts of Popper’s argument at war with 
one another, and introduces unPlalonic 
discrepancies into Popper’s version of 
Plato’s thought. 

(2) Popper also states, p. 46, that Plato 
makes “repeated assertions, in the Repub^ 
lie, Timaeus, and Critias, that he is de* 
scribing the distant past,” and. Popper 
®dds, shows his historical intention in 
pardlel passages in the Lams; all these 
indicate that in the main, his Republic 
IS historical, and describes a city of the 
past. Popper subjoins in his notes, pp. 
494-495, a long justification of these state- 
ments, which embodies much truth, though 
^ployed to prove mistaken conclusions. 
Thus Popper shows without difficulty that 
p many passages in the Laws and Timaeus 
Plato ia dealing with history and the origins 
?mngs, and that he is interested in de- 
jmbing, at least in mythical terms, how 
jhe world was generated, and in observing 
how it moves, at certain times and places, 

toward 


by the way in which the discussion of the 
ideal state is introduced. Rep. 369 B ff. 
The origin of the simplest society is first 
described; this is depicted as growing into 
the happy city of minimum wants {372 A) ; 
this becomes the luxurious “inflamed city” 
(373) ; and from this in turn the ideal 
city is fashioned. This sequence of cities, 
while intended as conceptual rather than 
strictly historical, fails to confirm the idea 
of original perfection, followed by degen- 
eration, and may be used to balance the 
parallel sequence of cities in Book VIII, 
which do progress from good to bad, and 
thus to show that this sequence too is con- 
ceptual and schematic. In other words, 
Plato in the Republic depicts development 
as proceeding now in one direction, now 
in another, as his purpose suggests, and 
is not limited to a downward movement, 
(b) When Plato declares. Rep. 499 C-D, 
that the ideal city may have existed once 
in all of time past, or may in the futme 
or even now among the barbarians exist, 
it would seem that he implies his disbelief 
its cerisin past existence. If it is ob- 


r? * d !hat this remark is made in Book 

OT Id^herefore implies only that Plato 
ton alao ot its movement at other tunes W. 

676 a “'! toyrard betterment (e.g., ion's ^ . j„Uy., rained phUosophers, 

® A and C). It is easy also for Popper ciy, jp 

IVW that in the beginning of the 

. Plato says (though how seriously * ® P . j .l-i at the beginning of Book 

“pother question) that an ancient Ath- aa J batj^^t 

JJ'S. later destroyed by a flood, resembled VIII, ri . . , . v-* 

and also resembled the ideal city 
the Republic. But none of these facts 
any \yay supports Popper’s remarkable 
that Plato conceived the ideal city 
1 Republic, or its near equivalent,^ to 
®°tne into existence at the beginning 
the beginning of our epoch, 

. that Plato further believed this per- 
society (whether one single comma- 


may never exist. philosopher-ruled 

a reference to the same P 

“■''T e^he "o -Te th^ry of the tno 

support eithe notion that, if there are 
cues, or 


a piuraxity, l^opper reaves ui.-- ;„,t-ed two, riato leeaauvv. 

^med) to have been undergoing d^ ^ Boot K as an actual city 

eeaerat56>n ever since, at varying rates, all scribed 


fp^l existing societies 
*‘0in It. 


were derived 


offer no „.,es in the past .sere 

Plato’a P“| '“',ho ideal, aod base ..nee 
ideal or (676 ff.) speala of 

degenerated. The perhaps bo|md- 

‘nt to thrcontra"i^.‘But there are j’“j In ISis'S 

passages whiehoontiadictitby in.pl;- S^a.e flourished and peruh . a- 

of which a few may be collected aorta 


dir ^ "0 diatonic ie*>- , 

a.,„ ^ siJpport of his thesis, nor from the 
cf the case can we produce ^ ex- 
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ing larger and smaller, better or worse. 
Floods and other catastrophes have many 
times reduced mankind in various parts of 
the earth to scattered hill-dwellers, and 
social development has had to begin again. 
Popper’s statement (p. 490, n. 8) that 
Plato, though in his old age he has come 
to recognize the greater length of past 
time, nevertheless in the Laws “continues 
to believe the first settlement must be the 
best city” is rash indeed. For first, it brings 
into direct collision two parts of what 
Popper has presented to us as Plato’s 
self-consistent theory of history. If Plato 
“continues to believe” the truly “first set- 
tlement” to have been the best, he can no 
longer believe it to have been the actual 
ancestor of Spartan institutions; now that 
he has, on Popper’s supposition, at last 
become aware of the great length of past 
time, he must conceive it as a city incred- 
ibly distant, shrouded in the mists of an- 
tiquity. If he is assumed to mean “first in 
our era,” where is there any mention of 
an era? Plato in the Laws speaks only of 
local or regional floods and catastrophes; 
he speaks of no periodically recurrent 
new eras of the world, such as are found 
in the Politicus myth. But since, as is 
quite apparent (Popper, p. 497) Popper 
is still using the words “first settlement,” 
just as when he was discussing the Re- 
public, to refer to the putative ancestor of 
Sparta, he can only mean that Plato when 
he wrote the Laws “continued to believe” 
best ihe city which was the “first settle- 
ment since the most recent flood; Popper 
has therefore necessarily involved himself 
in abandoning the supposition that this 
city was for Plato the first embodiment of 
its Idea. Returning to our examination of 
the passage in the Laws, we find that 
Popper’s assertion, even thus modified, is 
quite unsupported in the text; the reader 
may inspect Laws 680-684, where the early 
forms of settlement are described, without 
discovering any such statement, nor does 
Popper produce any. It is even difficult to 
guess which of the early forms of social 
organization described by Plato Popper 
has singled out as the “first settlement.” 
Is it the patriarchal clan (680), or the set- 
tlement formed by federated clans (681 B- 
D) ? Or is it the “city by the sea” (681 E), 
or perhaps the slates composing the Dorian 
confederacy itself, the only form except the 
patriarchal clan about which Plato makes 


complimentary remarks (683-684) ? 

Plato also condemns as badly planned the 
constitutions of the Dorian states, and rep- 
resents the final (and still faulty) Spartan 
constitution as having been arrived at only 
after the addition of repeated improve- 
ments (684 E-686 A, 690 D-692 C) . That 
Plato should have failed to name any of 
these forms as the “ideal city” seems an 
important weakness in Popper’s case. If re- 
course is had to Plato’s “evasiveness,” how 
does Popper detect what Plato still be- 
lieves? And the whole concept of Plato as 
dishonest, both in general and with par- 
ticular reference to the present passage 
in the Laws, has been disproved (pp. 396- 
449, and n. 70, p. 426). (d) If Popper 
is employing as proof of Plato’s belief m 
an early ideal city (as he seems to be 
doing on pp. 45, and 492-493) the state 
of affairs described in the Politicus myth 
(Politicus 271 D ff.), and again referred 
to in the laws (713 A ff.), where before 
the dawn of the present era gods and 
daemons are said to have been the shep- 
herds of men, he is certainly beside the 
point. This myth may show that Plato was 
sufficiently Greek to locate the not-too- 
seriously-believed-in golden age in the past ; 
it does not indicate his belief in an actual 
first-and-best city, under human rulers, 
constituting the starting-point of historical 
political development, (e) We may also 
ask why, on Popper’s theory, Plato should 
be unwilling to say in the Lqws that a 
city of the past, the proto-Crete or proto- 
Sparta, is to be reconstructed so far as 
possible in second-best form. This would 
have been a gratifying compliment for the 
Athenian Stranger to pay to his Cietan and 
Spartan interlocutors, as compensation m 
part for the considerable amount of pain- 
ful criticism of their respective stales to 
which he is forced to subject them. Again 
at the end of the Laws (969), when Plato 
contemplates the possibility that the city 
they have planned may yet develop into 
the ideal state, he utters no word of hope 
that the original and best state may thus 
be restored to actuality, but speaks instead 
of a dream city hitherto existing in word 
only. So much reticence is on any rational 
hypothesis inexplicable, (f) Popper has 
stressed the fact (pp. 56 and 490, (3)) 
that in the Laws Plato describes the de- 
generation of the Persian empire and of 
the Dorian confederacy. We reply that 
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Plalo does so because he wishes to avert 
such a fate from the new city of the Lawsi 
as England has said (in his edition of 
the Laws, I, p. 344, quoted by Popper, p. 
493), Plato is in search of “the secret of 
political vitality.” Plalo describes the ori- 
gins of both these political forms in time, 
and does not conceive either of them to 
have been primordial; the Persian state is 
certainly not depicted as having arisen by 
degeneration from its more perfect prede- 
cessor, and as we have shown, there is no 
evidence that Plato believed the stales of 
the Dorian confederacy to have arisen in 
this way. 

(g) Not only has Popper employed his 
thesis of the two cities to confirm his inter- 


pretation of the passage concerning the 
number; the converse is also true. Thus on 
his interpretation, Plato’s statement that 
the guardians will not know the number 
and that for success in breeding they de- 
pend upon “reasoning and observation,” 
demonstrates that these guardians cannot 
be mathematically and dialectically trained, 
and that therefore Plato can be referring 
only to the rulers of the early and incom- 
plete city. In so far, then, as we shall in 
the next few pages of our text disprove 
Popper's interpretation of the number pas- 
sage we shall eo ipso undermine his sup- 
posed proof that Plato describes, at any 
point in the Republic, a historical ideal 
city- 
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The Mathematics of the Muses 


A discussion of ihe nuptial number 
figures prominently in the not yet 
fully published investigation into 
Plato’s use of mathematics of Robert S 
Brumbaugh To an obvious mastery of 
the technical phase of his subject, his in 
quiries add a freshness and fertility of pro 
cedure which command admiration even at 
some points where they may provoke dis 
sent From parts of his work having special 
relevance to the number (“The Role of 
Mathematics in Plato’s Dialectic’’ [unpub 
lished thesis, typescripll, 1942, Appendix 
A, “Early Greek Theories of Sex Determi 
nation” 1949, “Note on Plato Republic 
IX 587 D,” 1949), supplemented by per 
sonal correspondence, I here present what 
he has kindly permitted me to characterize 
as a responsible interpretation of his gen 
eral standpoint 

(1) Plato was inspured by Pythagorean 
and Hippocratic science with the hope of 
finding reliable principles according to 
which the higher human types required for 
preserving his ideal city could be bred 

(2) He believed that he possessed a 
theoretical knowledge of the manner in 
which hereditary factors moral and intel 
lectual, and the contributions of education 
and Social environment, might be expected 
to combine in the children of parents of 
specified characteristics, resulting m the 
production of individuals fitted for specific 
social functions 

(3) The nuptial number, like the ty 
rant’s number of Rep 587 D, is designed 
as a species of diagram If completely con 
slructed, it would yield a three dimensional 
scheme (of the combinations of four inde 
pendent factors), expressing the relation 
ships between the characteristics of chil 
dreri and those of their parents and capa 
ble of serving as a guide to the production 
of desirable types 

(4) But Plato’s genetic theory entailed 
the prediction that, though children of 
“silver” natures would be bom m sufficient 


numbers, originating from parents of any 
class, the highest human types must be 
come more rare with each successive gen 
eration On the other hand, the empirical 
success of animal breeders in strengthen 
mg desired traits seemed to indicate at 
once the possibility that this steady decline 
need not occur, and the need of modifica 
lions in the tlieory Plato interpreted the 
empirical facts as justifying the hope of 
improving the human breed as long as the 
state should continually improve its educa 
tion, but believed that whenever such im 
provement should cease, the pessimistic 
prediction of the theory would be fiulfilled 

(5) The irony of the Muses is occa 
stoned by and expresses the gap between 
pure theory and concrete fact The phrase 
togismos met* aistheseos denotes the com 
bmation of abstract mathematical theory 
with observation of particulars, and is de 
senptive of scientific method m genetics, 
not a scornful characterization of a method 
Plato regards as primitive and faulty 

It thus appears that Brumbaugh agrees 
with Popper in taking Plato's genetic pro 
gram as Pythagorean m origin and serious 
in intent , Brumbaugh also takes Plato s 
announcement of the number through the 
speech of the Muses as an indication that 
Plato had an operationally significant num 
her to communicate But here the resera 
blance ends Brumbaugh finds Plato’s ge 
netics inspired by a sober and scientific 
spirit of research capable of recognizing its 
own limitations and honest enough to qual 
ify Its results when these conflicted with 
knowledge derived from other sources 
There is no suggestion that Plato hoped by 
hi3 investigation to do more than increase 
to the utmost the stability and endurance 
of his best state no magical escape from 
eventual decay was looked for Plato w 
shown as earnestly endeavoring to imple 
menl his declared intention of assigning 
individual citizens to their appropriate 
tasks In fine, Brumbaugh secs in these m 
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quiriea not what Popper sees, the replace- 
ment of the philosopher’s function by that 
of the shaman-breeder, but rather the at- 
tempt within the limits of human possi- 


bility to integrate a theory of value — phi- 
losophy— with a program for its realiza 
tion through the rational control of every 
possible agency of human betterment. 
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Freedom of Inquiry and the Philosopher Enngs 


That Plato has in the Republic 
plainly declared hU intention of giv- 
ing his philosopher kings full free- 
dom of inquiry is apparently not matter 
of dispute. Thus Crossman, taking Plato’s 
statement at its face value, has honored him 
{pp. 117-118, 128) for this liberal inten- 
tion; and even Popper, we judge, would 
agree that Plato has earnestly endeav- 
ored to give his readers just such an im- 
pression. But Popper, doubting Plato’s fair 
words, has inspected instead the probable 
outcome of the practical arrangements he 
proposes, and in this fashion has brought 
himself to the conclusion (pp. 132, 145, 
552-553) that Plato, “afraid of the power 
of thought,” and knowing the inability of 
his inhumane doctrines to withstand fair 
criticism, has with open eyes made freedom 
of inquiry impossible within his state by 
forbidding his future rulers while still 
young to scrutinize received opinions The 
special target of attack is Republic 537 D ff., 
where Plato provides that the philosophers- 
to-be shall not enter upon discussion of 
ethical principles until the age of thirty, 
at which time, being persons of tested 
stability of character, they are permitted to 
begin five years spent wholly in such in- 
%estigations; after this, they are to descend 
again into the “Cave” to engage for fifteen 
years in practical pursuits. At the age of 
fifty, the now completely tested and chosen 
rulers will be required (540 A) to ascend 
to the culminating vision of the Good, and 
may thenceforth range the field of philoso- 
phy at will, except when called upon to 
serve the city. 

Being under no necessity of following 
Popper in his search for the dishonest 
meaning of what Plato has said, we are 
free to see In Plato’s provisions here an 
honest and regrettable error, and then to 
inquire into its causes and occasions. We 
may reject at once the notion that Plato 
thought his philosophy too fragile to with- 
stand criticism, if this were competently 
conducted. The process of inquiry whereby 


truth was to be sought was, for Plato, es- 
sentially self-correcting, a process of rais- 
ing the soul by successive stages to higher 
and higher levels of theoretic vision; the 
free and full continuance of the process 
would necessarily be attended by a grow- 
ing illumination, culminating in the mo- 
ment of absolute insight, wherein the high- 
est norm to which the human community 
is subject, would stand revealed. An atten- 
tive reading of Book VI of the Republic^ 
will show that this so-called “dialectic 
quest is fully autonomous, guided only^ by 
the appropriate logical and metaphysical 
principles, subject to no criterion of valid- 
ity imposed from without. 

We are brought back to the recognition, 
therefore, that the dangers attending the 
pursuit of dialectic, which Plato sought to 
forestall in the ideal state (and, it is likely, 
in his Academy), were the fallacies and 
confusions into which he believed ill-pre- 
pared students would inevitably fall, and 
the skepticism and nihilism which {Repub- 
lic 537 E ff.) he foresaw as probable re- 
sults. For these reasons he deprecated turn- 
ing loose upon the abstrusities of dialectic 
both the unduly young and the “late learn- 
ers” {Sophist 251 B-C, 259 C-D), persons 
who in either case come to philosophy 
without the preliminary studies necessary 
to the proper evaluation of arguments. He 
feared also the sportive eagerness of the 
young, who are still “puppies” {Republic 
539 B), to tear down all established be- 
liefs, and the ready skepticism of the self- 
seeking. Hence originate the age restric- 
tions and the character tests, and also the 
elaborate preliminary studies required of 
the philosopher rulers, who, thus prepared 
and selected, are to he the only persons 
in Plato's slate to whom the investigation 
of basic principles is allowed. 

Such proposals must be unacceptable 
to us, who plainly see the grave evils which, 
though they could never find their way into 
the transcendental realm of Plato’s ideal 
city, would all too certainly enter any ac- 
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tual political community in which his pre- 
scriptions were put literally in practice. 
Yet we must not forget either the com- 
plexity of the problem Plato was confront- 
ing or the genuinely moral concern to pre- 
sent the salt of his city from losing its 
savor that prompted him to his unfortunate 
solution. The principle that philosophic in- 
quiry must be permitted only to older stu- 
dents of blameless moral character Plato 
could have derived, on the one hand, from 
Socrates’ teaching, and on the other, from 
the outcome of that teaching. For Socrates, 
as vr'e see him in the Gorgias — on our 
view, the historical Socrates in this re- 
spect — deplores the teaching of rhetoric 
in abstraction from an endeavor to effect 
the pupil’s moral improvement and thus 
to fit him for the right use of his new tools 
iGorgias 459 D-461 A, and 46S-465, taken 
in conjunction with 527 D-E). And it may 
■well have appeared to Plato, in the 
of the outcome, that a similar error had 
®11 Unintentionally been committed by Soc- 
rates himself. Xenophon suggests that some 
those who listened to Socrates — he js 
speaking of Crltias and Alcibiades — did 
out of no intention to be “improvedt 
hut merely to acquire a skill serviceable m 
ihe pursuit of their own ends. Plato too 
*nay have noticed this possibility. To wait, 
under the conditions contemplated in the 
Republic, till some stability of character 
had been demonstrated, may have seemed 
to him only what social responsibility de- 
manded; even in Athens, to take precau- 
tions against teaching akill and skepticism 
"One, must have seemed to him 
^>ve. Jiayg already discussed, PP- 
“66, how in the Academy the probibi* 
against early dialectical initiation was 
apparently replaced by the provision oi 
antidotes against facile skepticism w the 
nnn of a shared environment and gui e 


discussion of moral matters in company 
with responsible older men. 

Popper, enlarging upon a theme from 
Chemiss (Popper, pp. 132-133; Cherniss, 
The Riddle of the Early Academy, pp. 6ff- 
70, 79), has given a very special turn to 
the famous passage in the Parmenides, 
135 C ff, in which the young Socrates is 
cautioned by the venerable logician not 
to attempt too soon the definition of the 
virtues, but to acquire first a skill m de- 
ducing the consequences of all metapl^si- 
cal suppositions. This Popper reads as Pla- 
in’s warning by proxy to his young students 
in the Academy, and takes as a fresh in- 
stance of Plato’s dread of “originality and 
initiative.” This motivation » not tha 
sufigesled by Chemiss, who offers proof 
(n 83) that Plato “did not try to impose 
hfs own doctrines “upon his students or 
associates from without by 

Ti^^rsnasion or authority, for he knew 
L true knowledge mu,t come ^ 

S' ’ii wwtr “’'rtSox meta- 
r,s!cd /oc.rln"e was taught,-’ to which th. 
rniambers “were expected to subscribe, 
members . ,^-5 not patient enough 

S” to wh.” PaLenides-PIato 
6st“ etose y 

’"Tot met^hysical speculation, namely: 
pendent metap J . pos tion may 

that objections against a gmn p ^ 

seem unanswerable to » f”™'- .je, 

one who ^ows that equal or 

but that one 

greater objection ^ s,a„d, 

its eontradictoiy. sufficient 

“K-'b U nScctical training of ihts 
establish It. U bis stu- 

sett ■““* t be had also proposed to 

Stu^: 
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The Legend of Platonic Ethics 


The present note will offer com- 
ments on Fite’s critique of Plato the 
moralist. Fite has told ua (p. 6) 
that he intends to say as little as possible 
about Plato’s metaphysics, but he has de- 
voted much space (especially chapters IX, 

X, and XI) to the depreciation of his 
ethical theory. To discuss issues so large 
within the limits of an appendix, will be 
unjust to both sides, but it appears desir- 
able at least to indicate the sources from 
which an adequate defense of Plato might 
be drawn. One further word of preface: 
Professor Fite is a distinguished moralist 
whose own contribution to ethical theory, in 
a contemporary perspective, has won de- 
served respect. We are here, however, ex- 
clusively concerned with the use he has 
made of it as a means of diminishing 
Plato. 

The brunt of Fite’s attack is upon 
Plato's alleged pseudoscientific obsession 
with measurement in the realm of morals, 
his merely prudential and calculative con- 
ception of morality, his total failure to ap- 
preciate the value of personality, and his 
resulting ideal of an impersonally con- 
structed, merely efficient social order. Omit- 
ting the last-mentioned, which is dealt 
with on p. 565 of the text, we shall discuss 
Fite’s highly coherent critique under the 
just listed aspects, as follows: 

(1) The obsession with measurement. 
— By taking as dogmatic Platonism the 
“moral arithmetic” of the last part of the 
Protagoras (in which the Socrates of 
the dialogue forces Protagoras to accept 
the unwelcome conclusion that when a man 
chooses between possible acts, he seeks al- 
ways to maximize pleasure and minimize 
pain), and by combining it in a rigidly 
unPlatonic way with the many praiseful 
things that Plato has to say about mathe- 
matical knowledge and the identity of 
knowledge and virtue. File has constructed 
in Plato’s name a methodology of morals 
which I do not believe Plato would have 
recognized as his own. Fite chides Plato 
for his adoption of an absolute point of 


view, applicable to triangles but not to ino- 
rality; for in the moral life, we must ^dis- 
tinguish individual points of view: this 
is just the kind of consideration, subjec- 
tive, introspective, critical, that is most 
characteristic of modem philosophy and 
most conspicuously absent in Plato” (Fite, 
p. 195) . He thus sees Plato as blind to the 
particularities of experience, which he 
scorns as beneath his rational dignity, and 
as making his appeal exclusively to al^ 
stract mathematical principles derived 
through an elaborate dialectical method 
from that which is above hypothesis (p- 

220 ff.). 

In contrast, Fite acclaims men like Pro- 
tagoras, who travel and observe and base 
their notions of virtue and all else upon 
“what we call personal insight, and 
we respect as personal experience of life 
(p. 185). It is difficult briefly to sort out 
the unquestioned truths contained in this 
presentation from the element of unfair- 
ness. But it would seem almost a sufficient 
reply to remark that the contrast that Fite 
has noticed is not really between Plato and 
Protagoras. It is between two levels of 
moral knowledge, the common sense, ex- 
periential level, to which “Protagoras' is 
made to appeal, and that higher level of 
full rational apprehension of which “Soc- 
rates” is in quest. How indeed could Plato 
be supposed ignorant of what he so skill- 
fully makes Protagoras expound? But he 
was not content to halt progress at that 
comfortable point. This sort of experience 
is there to be judged, and for that judg- 
ment Plato believed solemnly and under- 
standably, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
we must rise to a plane beyond the empiri- 
cal. From the standpoint of Fite’s convic- 
tion that morality has its laws within the 
fluid domain of the shifting environment 
(we here follow the exposition of File’s 
views given in Contemporary Ethical The- 
ories, by T. E. Hill, 1950, p. 178) such an 
appeal is, of course, invalid. But in mak- 
ing it, Plato was revealing not his obses- 
sion with measurement, but his basic con- 
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viclion that the order of human life should 
be modeled on the structure of the ante* 
cedently real world of Being (John Wild 
has made this the central thesis of his 
book, Plato*5 Theory of Man, cited on pp. 

24-25. 

(2) Prudential morality. — Throughout 
his devaluation of Platonic ethics, Fite has 
been denying that there is in it any ideal* 
istic aspiration. A striking example is his 
way of construing the Gorgias, so much 
“admired by idealizing interpreters” (p* 

190). The supposedly Christian quality of 
Socrates’ preference for suffering lalher 
than committing injustice is demoted, and 
its principle discoxered in the prudential 
consideration that would conBrm the citi* 
wn of a well-policed state in regarding 
himself as “better off when his own house 
has been robbed than when he has robbed 
the house of another” (p. 194)* To this 
one may retort: By parity of reasoning, 
one could as well reduce the Beatitudes to 
the worldly wisdom of Poor Richards Al* 
tnanack. In the Beatitudes as in the 
w. it is true, rewards are offered to the 
winners in the moral race. But they are 
spiritual rewards which the wicked wou 
scarcely relish. It would be small 
tion for the “sons of Belial” to be called 
the “sons of God,” nor would Callicles, 
with his scorn of the powerless and ti\s 
admiration for large desires ever 
Lrgely satisfied, find any of his ideals 
realized in the fulfilment of either cnri^ 
tian or Platonic promises. Plato 
proposing to pay the “good i^n ^ m 
coinage of material advantage; Fites 
gestion that for Plato the good^ ‘ 

®iily the man who succeeds in getting ™ 
of what the bad man wants, is m e 
f degradation of Plato’s moral curren y, 
m express violation of the warning u 
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by the Platonic Socrates in the Phaedo 
(69 A), one of Plato’s noblest sentences, 
which may fitly here be read aloud: “My 
good Simmias, it may be that this is not 
the right exchange, by the standard of 
virtue, this trading of pleasures for pleas- 
ures, pains for pains ... as if they were 
coins. May it not be that this alone is the 
right currency, in return for which we 
should exchange all these other things 
wisdom ... and true virtue, m all its 
narts.” 

(3) The failure to appreciate person- 
ality _We have touched upon this theme 
ou earlier chapter (pp. 75-80) . It is true 
that Plato is insufficiently aware of the 
MI meaning of individuality as that prin- 
ciple has been developed in the modern 
world. But this limitation was generic, en- 
demic in Greek culture of his period, as 
we saw (p- 288 above) m the 
Pericles. Now in so far as Ffte m.ght have 
f -extent to show, against the generons 

k""rboles of Plato’s admirers, that Plato e 
hyperboles 01 ri , ; anticipate 

thought did not of later 

in thfa '■“P", , ]jjiy have granted his 

and ample wi ^ modern in- 

'"t “M^’hrdarti’fg of our unde, 
sights for aitimate sources from 

sianding of i„„a.i„ation has been 

which much analytic, not in the 

derived. Hta " '^i^al a'nd critical in- 

sense j ,i,e chemical sense in 

,uirv. hut rather u^ ^ yelu- 
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Was Plato a Historicist? 


This note will discuss in detail Pop 
per’s charge against Plato of “his 
toricism,” and will seek to show that 
Popper has distorted the Platonic theory 
of Ideas in the interests of his charge 
1 (a) To establish the meaning which 

Popper has attached to this word “histori 
cism” is our first care We are told first 
that it IS the belief, characteristic of cer- 
tain social philosophies, that “they have 
discovered laws of history which enable 
them to prophesy the course of historical 
events” (p 5) , examples adduced are the 
Marxist prophecy that the proletariat is 
destined to inherit the earth, and the de 
featist belief of some democrats that total 
itarianism is bound to overwhelm democ 
racy (pp 6, 13) The consequence of such 
beliefs IS to discourage active efforts to 
bring about desired changes, and to relieve 
men of their responsibilities (pp 6-7) 
Again, at the very end of his book (p 462), 
Popper inveighs against histoncism as “a 
debased faith” which “tries to persuade us 
that if we merely fall into step with his 
tory everything must and will go right, and 
that no fundamental decision on our part 
is required ” 

Such a theory, as it stands would be 
an obvious misfit for Plato It has accord 
ingly been tailored to fit, and we learn 
that Plato, though still a historicist, is dif 
ferent m two respects instead of a golden 
future, he believes in a golden past, and 
he believes “that it is possible for us to 
break the iron law of destiny’ ‘ by a hu 
man or rather by a superhuman effort” 
(which Popper, as the reader of our ear 
her chapters knows, supposes to be Plato’s 
own effort) and to return to an earlier and 
natural form of society, which can be 
frozen into permanent perfection (pp 23- 
24) Yet Popper will still call Plato a his 
toncist because he believes in a cosmic 
trend of decay, from which he wishes to 
escape, this constitutes, according to Pop 
per (pp 27-28), the crime of having his 
“ends determined by histoncism ” 
Now Popper is entitled, within the cot 


crs of his book, to give to his term “his 
toncism” the meaning which he sees fit, 
and may therefore deny our right to pro 
test Its application to Plato on grounds 
other than the factual disproof that Plato 
held the doctrines which Popper ascribes 
to him This disproof will be our major 
task in what follows But we may first 
point out that, as we have argued in our 
text, pp 505f, Popper ought not m justice 
to demand that we disapprove equally both 
the “historicist” who has not succumbed to 
any fatalist temptation to resign his moral 
responsibilities nor worships “worldly sue 
cess,” and the one who exhibits these 
faults, if Popper is to recognize two van 
elies of historicist, one of which is inno 
cent m large part of the sms of the other, 
two names or two evaluations are called for 
Nor has Popper the right to assume what 
It IS impossible in any case to prove, 
namely that Plato’s aims were determined 
by anything other than his judgment of 
what IS per se desirable 

Another “historicist” fault detected m 
Plato also turns out to be on Popper’s own 
principles either venial or on the contrary 
a virtue Popper tells us (p 26) that “the 
historicist 19 inclined to look upon social 
institutions mainly from the point of view 
of their history,’ while the “social engi 
neer will hardly take much interest 
in the origin of institutions, or in the ongi 
nal intentions of their founders ” but will 
attempt rather to suggest ways of adapting 
them to the purpose m view Thus Plato 
in the Laws, when he proposes to investi 
gale the origin of constitutions and the 
causes which produce changes m them by 
examining the changes which states have 
historically undergone is held (p 41) to 
reveal his historicist methodology” To 
seek by the study of the past “to ascertain 
the driving force of historical change” (p 
46) and to find it m dissension within the 
ruling class, this — so it appears — is rep 
rehensibly historicist Now Plato’s wish to 
discover means of adapting to given ends 
the complex social institution which is the 
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Slate is ihe attitude ivhich Popper has 
ascribed (pp. 2S-27) to the social engi* 
neer; he has, in fact, called Plato a “Uto- 
pian” social engineer, distinguished from 
the admirable “piecemeal” engineer by his 
concern wilh sweeping adaptations rather 
than with more partial changes. We may 
claim, therefore, that Plato’s historical sur- 
vey of changes in constitutions, undertaken 
lor the purpose named, is not “historicist, 
bat constitutes simply a variant of that 
gathering of “factual information neces- 
sary for the construction or alteration of 
social institutions” which, Popper agrees 
(p. 25), must underlie the social engineers 
recommendations. That Plato examines the 
city slate as a whole rather than a limited 
institution such os the police force of a 
modem slate (a type of inquiry which 
Popper approves) is due partly t 
simpler structure and smaller scale o 
ancient slates, partly to that custom in the 
Greek world to which we have often re- 
ferred, the planning of new states or re- 
organizing of existing ones by “lawgivers 
or commissions of lawmakers, sppointe^ 
for the purpose. If, therefore, Plato’s en s 
vere not “determined" by historicism, an ^ 
lf» further, his supposedly “lustoricis 
method is merely that of the fact-finding 
social engineer, he should at least in t we 
respects be honored by Popper as one who 
in an early age attempted 
social technology” to be used for e 
mistaken indeed, on Popper’s view, bui 
determined solely by a belief in their in- 
trinsic goodness. . , 

(b) But let us have done '^tth 
hypothetical arguments and set for 
evidence that Plato was not in fact a 
liever in a historical law of decay, ® 
adulator of the past as such. Begi 
^ith the evidence which appears to 
Popper’s theory, most of which he .gg 
Self adduced, especially on PP* . 

■We agree to list under this heading 
account of the origin of the universe ^ 

Ptmaeus 30 C II., where the Dei^rg » 
shown looking to the eternal forms 
their image creating aii beings a 
“lances roughly in the order oi tneir 
"lienee, ending his own labors wt h the 
eeeat.on of the rational human som, 
created gods he leaves the 
®«n ’5 lower psychic faculties 
"ily; from man, in turn, are fnrnia 
degeneration woman and all 1 ®“- 
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of life. Again in the Laws {896 ff.) , Plato 
apeaks of soul, the Eclf-moving motion, as 
first of all things which have existence, 
more ancient and more honorable than 
body. To these cosmological identifications 
of age with excellence may be added the 
mythological. Thus, as we are asked by 
Popper to observe, in the Pohticus my^h 
the present era of the world is said to be 
the era of the world’s self-motion; bereft 
of the divine guidance, it trends always 
downward in order and in excellence, un- 
til at last, when it has become danprously 
depraved, it will again be taken in hand by 
God and restored to its former peace and 

blessedness. Other instances of this mytho. 
logical location of virtue and happm^s n 
the past are found in Aristophanes tale in 

PoDper P- 488, describing the double 

Eedkes"” of the 

(120 D if.) ‘ESerriaMm h'e! 

Atlantis, son 

“ dduS of their divine element by 
sue dilution o . „ise. 

S"'" mE“ma“° be included Popper's IltUe 

Here too may dc , , Qg trans. 

guotatlon from th P 

Fowler, Loeb L b proposes 

duces the pbU ph ji 

to follow as 105 of a Prometheus 

“’"™l!*andeM 5 ^who were better than we 
the , ds." a passage dearly 

and lived near ogtjcal (it probably in- 

both tuythtcal “bd „„ 

corporates a lam 

'I’t depreciation. Finally there ts 
irony of sel P honoring of age 

what we may passages in which 

and a"'‘T‘ respect and reverence lor 
Plato commends 8 . , 1,5 virtues and 

.,„andforp.reut;P™““aksof.hewi« 

first, by the ohs rr necessarily talk- 

cal discussion Pla certain 

i„goftimeat aU. lt^byj „ 

that Pfr'"- *y,hical dramatization of on- 

more than a my position has 

tological by Chennw 

lately been -lum of Plato and the 

irhia And even were 

Academy, PP 
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It shown that Plato had been speaking 
sensu literah, as Popper supposes, and that 
he displays his conviction that the world 
left Its creator’s hand perfect, to develop all 
Us imperfections subsequently and of its 
own accord, this would not require him to 
believe, any more than did the medieval 
church, that continuous and progressive 
downward development had continued from 
that day forward The argument in the Laws 
that soul IS prior to body can similarly be 
explained as a dialectical refutation of the 
atomists, who had assigned that honor to 
matter Especially when it is compared to 
the passage m the Phaedrus (245 D-246 A) , 
also mentioned by Cherniss, loc cit , where 
soul 13 declared to be ‘ungenerated,” does 
the dialectical nature of the proof in the 
Laws become clear It need not, therefore, 
be taken as an assertion of literal, temporal 
relationship, but even if so taken, it would 
not entail the doctrine of a continuous 
downward trend in history 

Plato’s mythical depiction of a golden 
past IS also open to nonhistoricist inierpre 
tation For although Plato has stored some 
of his most valued beliefs m his great myths, 

It 13 often Psyches task to distinguish in 
them the Dichtung from the ‘ Wahrheit ” 
And certainly it is not safe to conclude that 
the golden past depicted m some of them 
was the object of Plato’s literal belief, when 
It IS considered that the Greek myths gen 
erally tell of such a past, and when, more 
over, others of Plato’s myths and mytho 
historical passages convey quite different 
implications, as we shall see below The 
same may be said of Plato’s frequently ex 
pressed piety for age, and for the ancient 
traditions These tributes were expressions 
of a real feeling yet, as we shall presently 
see, this did not prevent him from respect 
fully questioning the claims of age to truth 
and reverence when higher interests de 
manded 

(c) But there is no need of remaining 
on the defensive m this dispute, for Plato 
has not left himself without a witness We 
may examine first those texts that show 
Plato clear of historicist tendencies in situa 
tions where, were he a historicist, he could 
scarcely have failed to make positive indi 
cation of his view It will be recalled that 
in the Myth of Er, at the conclusion of the 
Republic, Plato has described the choice 
of Ines made by the disembodied souls who 
ere about to descend once more to earth 


Now if Plato had had an ounce of historicist 
blood m his veins, would he not have spoken 
of the melancholy downward trend that 
drags each generation of souls to inevitably 
lower and lower levels of degradation’ In 
the Phaedo myth (113 D-114 C), and again 
m the Phaedrus myth (248 E-249 D), there 
IS no hint of any fatal lowering of the hopes 
of souls in later times, but always before 
every soul, at every incarnation, is held the 
hope of bettering its lot by choosing the life 
of virtue Plato’s whole moral message, in 
deed, would be stultified by any other doc 
trine This moral urgency, this preaching of 
the great hope, the mighty importance of 
the choice of every soul, how could it be 
reconciled with the doctrine of inevitable 
degeneration’ And which is more central 
to Plato’s message, his picture of a mythical 
age of gold, or his call for moral regenera 
tion’ 

(d) Plato’s earnest advocacy of the life 
of virtue provides also the key to the mean 
mg of the passage in the Laws (904 C ff ) 
which Popper (pp 38, 487) has perversely 
misread as an account of the inevitable and 
progressive degeneration of the souls of 
men It forms part of the exhortation, be 
ginning at 903 B, which is imagined to be 
addressed to the young man who has denied 
that the gods concern themselves with hu 
man affairs, for the purpose of convincing 
him that the gods will requite virtue and 
vice in accord with their true natures, and 
that It behooves him to seek the one and 
shun the other First he is told that for the 
sake of the ‘ blissful existence’ of the 
‘ World all” he has been contrived, and that 
his own good and that of the All will be 
attained simultaneously by the divine plan 
This does not reflect the mood of defeatism 
or appear to prophesy decay Again and 
again (903 D, 904 D, 904 E, 905 A) the 
young man is told that goodness brings 
movement upward, toward happiness while 
evil leads downward towards the abyss, 
there is no general downward tendency such 
as Popper’s one sided paraphrase suggests, 
no limitation of the upward movement to 
the ‘ exceptional soul,’ in whom as we saw 
(n 135, p 464), Popper unnecessarily dis 
cents Plato’s reference to his exceptional 
self Plato does somewhat stress the horrors 
of the depths, for the benefit of his listener, 
whom he apparently regards as being in 
special danger of yielding to temptation, 
but the young man is told that the will is 
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free (904 B-C) and there is held out to 
him, plain to see, the possibility of nsmg 
to the company of “belter souls,” or cicn to 
the “height of Heaven abo\e” “The whole 
dramatic context,” therefore, does not as 
Popper sa>s (p 487) imply an overall 
decline, with only extraordinary exceptions 
It implies rather a continuous process of 
upward and downward motions, with per 
haps some favorable balance (the “blissful 
existence” of the World all would seem to 
imply this), and a scale of value and hap 
pmess in which every soul has the oppor 
tunity of rising, as it has the danger of 
falling 

Of Popper’s special translation of 904 C, 

“All things that share in soul,” etc , it ^y 
be said, first, that it is probably wrong ine 
second kata, which he argues, is “colored 
by the meaning of kato m the following 
clause, so that the soul which has change 
hut little IS said to move “down” m level, 

®^ay just as well mean “on,” or, as Bury 
translates it, “over” the surface of space, 

England’s interpretation of the sentence m 
a whole, in his note ad loc , is dinere 

again for him the soul which has unde regara ujc ^ „ .v 

gone but slight change, wanders on or j,efore Solon as still ° j-eree of 

the surface of the earth, m contrast to the b^o^e by the «gr®e 

•OUI which, having been either ertraordi wa p,j,„ „ae, in 

nenly wicked or extraordinarily nrtuo... u 

w immediately translated either to ■ reverence to the ’ conscience 

to Hades But England, like Bw. , ,iy and condc S j , 1 ^,. 

eeeond into as meaning not “down !>"• J n I, haVe it sa.d that 

'on" or “over” , so likewise Athenian Stranger will not haie . 
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Since rebirth follows rebirth, and at intervals 
the soul mounts once more to partake, if it 
IS able, of the blessed vision (Phaedrus 249 
E) Popper’s argument (p 488) that as 
Plato was “not less keen” than Empedocles, 
he must have synthesized his frequent ref 
crences to Hesiodic myths into a view of the 
present era as one of strife, is to choose 
what Plato must have considered the most 
compeUmg evidence and to construct in his 
name a cosm.c pattern which, 
would have seemed to him to conSict with 
the most saltent article 
human experience, namely the eternally 

open choice of virtne and Imowledge 

(f) We have spoken of Plato s ptety for 
age and antiquity, which may be regarded 
as evidence that he regarded the past as 
best Plato, It IS true, strongly believed that 
AAenrat least, had been more glor.ou 
J worthy of honor in the days of 

in and of Marathon, when Athens en 
J the balanced constitution that he 
' is m the Laws And he believed m the 
praises m . jujjf „„ very his 

altitude But he takes no systematic 
toncist altitude f„ 

v,ew of such j 

example, g kattar. or measure the 


ranus, and Jowett Popper’s 


auu JUnClL A “ 

ering also yields him little advantage, 
even if m these particular two sentence, 
Plato is stressing the downward mov 
'vhich 13 the fate of wicked so^s, ^ 

adjoining sentences the upward mo 
also declared to be possible, aa _ 
soul IS said to be destined to do an 
'vhat It IS befitting that like , i,|jg 
'vard like” (the translation is ’ j fg 

others m this paragraph) , both m th 
(of Laws 716 C, 728 B-D) and m the 
hfe pj, 

(e) Popper’s use (p 488) to ^^Tnast,* 

,iuemio" 


„ qiraoeer will not have it said that 

Sparta ^ hemselves of nearly th.s 

convieta the la^ Heat.c stran 

same fa>Jt PJat of earlier 


ger make them meaning 

thinkers in fa>h”| p, courteously 

dear ^“ruueh may be said with 

explaining that . jj cannot ap 

Siou ng If religious belief, 
prove the duev ^ a„,„„ 

sanctioned by 1 C-E), yet 

{Tmaias 40 D ^ i.mrally believe ihero 

> 0 ’s discove'i^”of"“aii wisdom” “in ‘bo ^ plamly b' ,„d even considers *em 

oi the doelrme of anamnlsw. 0”“°“'^ res (P-nn'"’ ‘ hsrmful ( AepoWie 317 D 
•ocordmg to which the soul recog m 941 B-O men 

•mong the objects of earth the ooP'O* ‘ „ ff. Laws ^ ^ ^ of educaliog ^”4 ” j 
bloas, seen before birth, is likewise not m ”oVwise 

point, for If we take the doctrine to be 1 virtue ^ „ the Law, 

'rally believed m by Plato, it eut«d» ^t^^_ ^,o,ooly warn 
the soul may see the ideas after 
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B-C) that reverence is due only to those 
■who earn it, and that the old must show 
reverence for the young by living blame 
lessly In short, Plato indulged in no whole 
sale and systematic idolatry of the past 

(g) Those of Popper’s arguments for 
Plato’s historicism which are based upon 
Plato’s supposed belief in a first and best, 
historically real city, the near equivalent of 
the ideal Republic, have already been met 
in Appendix X, pp 6125 His claim that the 
sequence of cities in the eighth book of the 
Republic is historical is there shown to be 
based on a partisan choice of considerations, 
to the neglect of other considerations which 
lie at hand (e g , the nondegenerative senes 
of cities in Republic 369 B fi ) "We may 
here add to that refutation our strenuous 
objection to Popper’s procedure when, in 
his enthusiastic support of his thesis that 
Plato’s aim in discussing types of govern 
ment is to detect their fated order of de 
dine, he describes the logical classification 
of states in the Pohticus in terms which he 
imports, entirely without textual support, 
paraphrasing Plato as saying that one type 
of stale “changes” into another, which then 
“deteriorates further ’ (Popper, p 45, and 
similarly on p 477) This is to interpret the 
Republic series arbitrarily, then to reflect 
the resulting error upon the Pohticus, which 
in turn is then made to appear as confirm 
mg the original misconception 

(h) Here, loo, may be mentioned again 
the passage in the Theaetetus (174 E-175 B) 
quoted in full on our pp 263-264, in which 
Plato speaks of the “unnumbered thousands 
of ancestors” whom every man has had, 
among them kings and slaves, barbarians 
and Greeks, and laughs at the narrow vanity 
of those who boast that twenty five ancestors 
separate them from Heracles, son of Am 
philryon Plato’s sophisticated understand 
ing as here revealed stands m sinking anti 
thesis to the naive theory that Popper has 
fathered upon him 

(i) We come now to the listing of those 
Platonic texts which, though of course they 
do not deal directly with the issue — Plato 
had no premonition of Popper — are roost 
strongly at variance with the historicism 
that Popper imputes In the course of com 
hatting Popper’s extraordinary suggestion 
that Plato believed himself the destined 
lawgiver whose activity would initiate the 
new age of the world, free of all change, 
and statically perfect, we showed (pp 46^ 


465 above) that m the Republic, m the 
Laws, and in the Pohticus, Plato explicitly 
predicts future changes leading upward to 
greater perfection, respectively, m men, in 
the constitution of the city of the Laws, and 
in the arts and sciences generally, including 
the science of statecraft 

To these utterly nonhistoncist prophe 
cies of future improvement, may be added 
Plato’s depictions of progress made hy man 
m past ages We have already mentioned 
(p 220, and App X, 2 [c], p 613) that 
part of the Laws (676 5 ) in which Plato 
speaks of the countless cities that have 
arisen and perished in the past, and pro 
ceeds to reconstruct the development of 
Greek culture from the most recent flood in 
those regions down to his own day Popper 
(p 41) has represented this whole section 
of the Laws as a story of the “decline and 
fall of human society,” and has found with 
in It, also, several smaller stones of “de 
tenoration,” e g , of the primitive society of 
the hill shepherds (Popper, p 477) and of 
the Persian Empire (p 487) He neglects 
to mention that it contains also stones of 
the contrary movement by which all but 
the first of the several societies including 
the Persian have arisen But most impor 
tantly he fails to note that, as we have 
shown, p 220, Plato is subscribing to a 
doctrine of successive regional epochs m 
each of which human culture achieves a 
steady advance which brings much increase 
of evil but which alone makes possible the 
highest human attainments in all the arts, 
including government, some flood or other 
natural catastrophe in a limited area has 
then many times intervened, and develop 
ment has begun anew We are reminded 
that the mythical ancient Athens of the 
Timaeus (22 B 5), destroyed by a great 
flood, IS imagined to have constituted such 
a peak 

Of the isolated survivors of the most 
recent catastrophe m the Greek area, Plato 
asks (678 B, more fully quoted on p 507 
above) , “Do we imagine < . . that the men 
of that age, who were unversed in the ways 
of city life — many of them noble, many ig 
noble, — were perfect either in virtue or in 
vice?” to which Clinias heartily agrees 
Plato then oflers an imaginary reconslruc 
tion of subsequent development, leading to 
the present day, assigning high honors’ to 
the simple patriarchal society of hill shep 
herds (679), and again to the original con 
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stilutions of Lacedaemon and its sistex 
Dorian stales (684-686) > but still noting 
imperfections in these arising from their 
failure to incorporate the sovereign 
ciple of wisdom in their laws (688 E) . (An 
it is the incorporation of this very princip e, 
together with internal harmony and freedom 
from outside domination, which the ^ 
of the laws is designed to secure (701 D).) 
"We hear (691 D) of the happy tempering ot 
the Lacedaemonian constitution by ycur 
gus and Theopompus (leaving it, 
as we well know, from earlier books o e 
Laws, e.g., 634 fl., still defective), and ol 
the excellence of the Persian and Athenian 
constitutions when they, too, stood mi w y 
between monarchy and democracy. n 
tempering of the one “mother-form o 
ernment with the other is also to c ara 
ize the city for which Plato is about to 
enact laws (693 D. 756 E). It ^ 
that we have here no tale of dege 
but rather the preparation 
solution of the problem of pohti . 
o£ the Law, wUl be the next f ' 

upward series, and beyond that, / g,,, 
end of the Law,, PUto could 
from adding the suggestion t a 
city the ideal Republic might e • 
whole book thus “u:,rproinise 

historical event, a rather p man- 

of the fuliUment of Plato's hope for man 

considerations and not, a y rtianee qua 
quires, on superstitious 
change, we argue on pP- of Pla* 

(k) To sum up: Poppet ^ 
to’s historicism, 

seems, upon his belief tha , the 

in the main describes descend- 

past from which existing further sup- 

ed by degeneration, deriv^ •nternretation of 

port^incipally from below) , 

the theory of Ideas (to b Plato’s cos- 

from a literal ention of only 

mology, and from 1 ggntences which 
those Platonic passages . nu,vemenis 

speak of particular past, 

in history. he 

or recount myths of t . „gdible nai'CtT 
age. It attribules to Pla“ ’"“'j 'mn.an his- 
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necessary the suppositions of his delusions 
of grandeur and his dishonesty, and involves 
the neglect of contiguous passages and 
blindness to the total movement of Plato s 
thought in such dialogues as the Republic 
and the Laws, as well as in his phdosophy 

as a whole. . , , 

II. (a) Popper’s interpretation ot the 
theory of Ideas as the foundation of Plato s 
historicism is compounded of die universally 
accepted, the disputable which is, however, 
supported by a responsible body of opinion 
among scholars, and the original; we shal 
attempt to take issue only with the last o 
E and even here we shall contest only 
those elements of Popper’s view which seem 
vital to the question of historicism. 

(b> As we have seen, I. (W above, 

Ponner interprets the ideas (eg.pp- ’ 

37^) as prior to materially existing things 
talfe liters sense of H-ing existed^^efcre 

Pll'’’a“eCral”v^ We hate 

s-Ksvsnspr*; 
3 t; IK 

• .u;« e^nse without being a his- 

in the sense which Popper's argn- 
toricist in the se 

ment requires, _ conies of the 


tory, 


day, haTbeen progressively de. 

generating. (eg 

•5’ 47^79) upon Plato’s supposed 

dot V the ideas a, active causes, 

conception ol in 

generative prineiP‘« their 

■^^r world"^^^^ 

“’”” 1 . ‘,he narticnlar form which his con- 
though the part general 

ception takes y principles is 

,ie„ of tj' by Zeller; nor is 

maintained, for ex P 

there need tor ns pjato 

though we ijea, wilhont helie'- 

e„„ld so con decaying in lime; the 

b'‘ennh'.n”nirn«..edin.hed,..anl 

part- .. .ed we oppose Popper', eon- 
tenlion (P- 
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ihe Republic, Plato conceived the ideas as 
immobile entities, “petrified, so to speak,” 
whereas from the time of the Sophist on 
ward they are more active, becoming m the 
Timaeus quasi “deified,” “causes of genera 
tion " This hypothesis appears to be Pop 
per’s modification of Comford's view (Pla 
to's Theory of Knowledge, 1935, pp 245- 
248) that from the time of the Sophist on 
ward, Plato conceived of Reality as includ 
mg both the Ideas, which are motionless 
and changeless, and the moving principle of 
soul or intelligence (We are unable in any 
way to explain Popper’s (p 481) apparent 
citation of Cornford, op cit , “note to 247,” 
as authority for the statement that “‘Not 
being’ ” IS by Plato “identified in the 
Timaeus with Space,” with which the ideas 
mingle to beget particulars, Cornford m 
his note on p 247, as well as elsewhere, 
says, to our reading, the exact opposite, it 
IS the Atomists for whom, he says, space is 
‘not being ’) We need point out here only 
that Popper’s elaborate theory of Plato’s 
changing conception of the Forms is self 
defeating it deprives him of the possibility 
of maintaining consistently that Plato, at 
the time he wrote the Republic, conceived 
the forms as ‘ primogenitors” , they were 
for him then, on this hypothesis, immobile 
principles, useful merely for explaining the 
similarities of sensible things Yet when 
Plato wrote the Republic, Popper has told 
us (p 41) , he was already fully a histoncist, 
and was already employing his theory of 
Ideas (pp 33, 37-40) for explaining de 
generative social change, mdeed it would 
appear that Popper believes the conception 
of the ideas as ‘ primogenitors’ was already 
a mainspring of his political thought We 
can therefore disregard Popper’s hypo 
thetical reconstruction of the development 
of Plato’s views, merely observing the in 
consistency of ascribing to Plato at one date 
a conception the premise of which he is not 
supposed to have possessed until later 

(e) We may pause briefly to point out 
a misleading form of statement employed 
by Popper (p 31) m expounding Plato’s 
theory Popper says truly enough that the 
usefulness of the Ideas for explaining simi 
larilies among sensibles ‘ does not seem 
to be m any way connected with histon 
cism” He then adds, “But it is, and as 
Aristotle tells us, it was just this connection 
which induced Plato to develop the Theory 
of Ideas ” Does not this imply that Aristotle 


spoke of Plato’s histoncism, and that he 
explicitly supports Popper’s belief that Plato 
was a histoncist*^ Yet all that Aristotle has 
done (Metaphysics 987 a 35-b 19, 1078 b 
15) IS to derive Plato’s theory of ideas in 
part from dissatisfaction with Heraclitus’ 
unknowable flux, in part from Socrates’ 
search for general ethical concepts, explain 
mg that Plato extended the range of such 
concepts and hypostatircd them to serve as 
the objects of dependable knowledge, and 
adding the Pythagorean “numbers” as an 
other model for Plato’s conception To rep 
resent this development as “histoncist” is 
to beg the whole question of whether Plato’s 
theory of hypostatircd ideas is “histoncist” 
or not 

(f) But Popper’s account of the theory 
of ideas contains m addition an element 
which to my knowledge is wholly his own, 
and which is the point on which his whole 
case depends the supposition that Plato 
believed the first material “child” of each 
idea. Its earliest reflection in the temporal 
realm of becoming, to have been its jnost 
perfect “child,” and all subsequent “chil 
dren” to have been becoming progressively 
less perfect Without this belief, Plato’s 
theory would not have served him as Popper 
says n did (p 33), os a “theory of change,” 
or “clue to history ” Yet Popper has no 
proof of this There is no Platonic, no Aris 
totelian text which affirms it Popper has m 
Plato’s works only the mythical passage m 
the Timaeus describing the origin of women 
and animals, and the misinterpreted passage 
from the Laws, discussed respectively m 
I (b) and (d) of this note His citation 
(p 486) of Laws 895 B and 966 £ in which 
Plato describes “soul ’ as the first motion, 
cannot prove that Plato conceived the first 
material entities to be the most excellent 
(or even that the souls of men were at first 
better than they are today — if that is what 
Popper wishes to maintain that Plato be 
heved) The passage cited by Popper (p 
486) from Aristotle (Met 988 a 35 and b 
8 £E > , which charges the Platonists with 
thinking of good as an accident of the for 
mal cause rather than as a final cause, like 
wise cannot serve to prove that Plato be 
lieved the world to be decaying in time 
The contention that Plato considered the 
earliest material copy of each idea to have 
been the most perfect remains entirely un 
attested 

(g) A further remarkable feature of 
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Popper’s vfhole argument remains to be 
mentioned. In his earlier edition Popper 
made it evident that he ivas laboring under 
two serious misconceptions with regard to 
the ideas and their entry into the actual 
world. The hrst imolvcd Popper’s depiction 
of the ideas as “primogenitors”; it was lus 
unawareness that in the TimaeuSt despite 
the fact that Plato emplo>s the metaphor 
of parenthood to describe the relation ^ ^ 
tween ideas and the material things w iic 
resemble them, he docs not represent them 
as impressing themsehes upon the Kecep* 
tacle, but instead represents the Demiurge 
as looking to the ideas and creating * ® ^ 
terial things in their image. This error hw 
been acknowledged and corrected in me 

second edition (p. 479). It is not impor 

for our argument in this ficclion. since, as 
we ha\e said, we are limiting our . 

to the vital question of the allege 
ority of the first material copies; t'O'ic m 
less It is remarkable that so plain a featu 

of the creation myth in the Popper, 

have been thus overlooked, and that PP 
having become aware of account 

should have made no dc- 

of the development of Plato's thought, dc 

scribed in (d) above. . j,. 

(h) The second r° his 6rst 

rectly relevant to the mam issue, 
edition Popper ‘"‘f .‘"'S sets 

reveals hi, mistaken be ;ef 
"generation” in oppositm 
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lion" eiactlv as he contrasts “the world of 
nnehanging things or Ideas, and the world 
of sensible things in flux.” Popper at the 
time he wrote his book believed, or so it 
would appear, that the two contrasted pairs 
were for Plato closely comparable. Itms ne 
says (p. 190) = “Plato often expresses the 
opposition as one between the world of nn- 
Chmiglng things and the world of ccrmpuble 
things, or between things that are generated 
and those that degenerate’ (italics his). 
This misconception has been corrected in 
the second edition, and the sentence now 
leads impeccably (p. 486): “between 
things that are ungenerated, and those that 
are generated and are doomed to 
ate”-, a similar correction has been mA of 
the parallel passage on p 483, I. 19 ret 
further alteration has been introduced Th 

Doint to be observed is that when Popp 
point 10 uo mistaken view 

^ri'p^’to dislmgmshed sharply between 

Wags that are Senerated” and ‘hb-"6» 

Uved 'rtormer leTcoOTptibla (or even 

snneriorily and relative incorrnpt. 
""'■popper' b^r now corr«t‘edThe“bas.o 
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Change and Value in Plato’s Metaphysics 


To his charge of enmity to political 
change, Popper has added the meta 
physical correlate “Plato teaches 
that change is evil, and that rest is divine” 
(pp 37-38) Though we may grant that 
Plato attempts to guard his ideal city against 
the disturbing entry of conflicting opinions 
upon morals and his improved common 
wealth against any hut the most carefully 
considered changes either in the laws or in 
any custom or belief, we may still protest 
against this notion that he assigned value to 
the moveless and the permanent alone In 
thus depicting the Platonic metaphysic it is 
true Popper can count upon the initial 
assent of almost all readers There is scarce 
ly any piece of information concerning Pla 
to’s thought 80 widely distributed and ad 
vertized The entire doctrine of the eternal 
Forms, the foundation of his metaphysics 
seems to be fairly describable as the writing 
of this message across the philosophical sky 
And yet, like many a genuine truth this one 
has been so used as to obscure other truths 
and ultimately even to damage its own 
validity A theoretically adequate grounding 
ot this view is beyond our scope but our 
practical purpose can be sufficiently served 
by a brief scrutiny of several crucial pas 
sages in the dialogues some of which Pop 
per has himself adduced 

In the Timaeus and Law, Plato has made 
It quite clear that m his universe change 
While not an attribute of reality on its high 
est level is nevertheless not ranked as evil 
All soul IS or IS constantly participating m 
motion {Laws 896 fl ) end even matmal 
change IS a necessary means to the attain 
ment of the highest ends contemplated by 
the benevolence of Mind in its eternal ef 
fort to achieve the greatest measure of order 

P no ^Timaeus 29 

L, 92 C) That is to say, m somewhat the 
sense of the word so pregnantly employed 
in Whitehead’s title, Plato is representing 
change as the “process” through which “re 
ality” effects ingression into the world of 
becoming (A E Taylor, Commentary on 
Plato's Timaeus, 1928, esp pp 71-73, has 


drawn parallels between Whitehead’s cos 
mology and the Timaeus, stressing White 
head’s distinction between “events” and 
“objects ” Against this interpretation Com 
ford, Plato's Cosmology, 1937, pp xi-xii, 
has protested ) And if, for Plato, the process 
involves a negative pole of transience, this 
IS, so to say, the price paid for value le 
ceived, and in no sense a warrant for brand 
mg the totality of the process, i e , change 
as a whole, as “evil ” This is what was rec 
ognized and implied by Leibniz, who while 
using the term “metaphysical evil” to apply 
to every good short of the divine goodness, 
was trying his best to assert his optimistic 
faith in the “best of all possible worlds " 
Popper has cited (p 487) Republic 380 
E if in support of his thesis, but examina 
tion of the passage does not confirm his 
view Plato IS engaged m arguing that the 
gods should not be represented in the tradi 
tional mythological way as transforming or 
disguising themselves, and employs as one 
of the grounds of his proof the principle 
that a thing superlative m excellence cannot 
change its nature except to become less ex 
cellent But this principle, as we shall have 
occasion to remark again, does not mean 
that change per se is evil And neither does 
il commend “rest,” in the sense of inactivity 
For the Demiurge in the Timaeus, having 
fashioned the World All out of his desire 
that all things should be good, “was abiding 
as was his wont m his own nature ’ (42 E) 
That IS to say, God acts and the act is 
good, yet God is in his nature unchanged 
Popper appeals also to Laws 797 C ff 
Here Plato is proposing to prohibit all 
changes in art forms in order to prevent 
the contagion of change from spreading to 
law and custom and in justification states 
the general principle, “Nothing, as we shall 
find, 13 more perilous than change in respect 
of everything save only what is bad ” He 
then illustrates his meaning by pointing to 
the effects upon bodily health of a change 
ip diet though health may he equally well 
maintained on either diet the change itself 
from one to the other produces disturbance 
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It is the same, he says, with the minds and 
souls o£ men. Ycl c\cn ihis apparently gen* 
eral assertion of the badness of change 
most be understood in the light of its con- 
text, ond especially requires attention to t e 
exception ■which it includes. Plato is e 
scribing a go\ernmenl and laws whic »e 
belie\cs close to the ideal: under t ei 
guardianship, the citizens’ souls arc to e 
in good health. And since all change w 
affects a wholesome thing 
disturbing to this thing, requiring rea ju 
menl if equilibrium is to be tt 

change is to be allowed which is not m - 
\aluablc in proportion to the value w i 
may disturb, i.e. the great value o ? 
themselves. Plato’s maxim is not a 
is bad” hut “all change '*>'■1'’ 
greater values than itself is ba . 
conservatism remains, but it rem , 
ordinate to his sense of compara iv 
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Finally, we may mention Laws 903 B ff., 
ft passage cited in part by Popper but open 
m employment, instead, to prove Plato s 
Icceptancrof change. Plato expounds 
an interesting theological principle com- 
pLW to soma of the Christian attempt 

W reconcile divine providence with the 

JSe of free will. God is said to have 
“Lsigned the rule which prescribes what 
tod of charaeter should be set to dwf m 

rrthfo^ares'r/iiTg-ihffp^^^^^ 

«r°'’Tmadrrc‘::pS“rfSst^'; 

“l. seTa"e will be determined In accordance 
whose fate wui universe by 

"u* 1 of his own making. But the whole 
choices of Ota . ; , 1 ,^ means to the 

i:Su;«£c't?-of.heWor.d.All. 
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Socrates and tlie Origins of Plato s Tlionglit 


That no view taken of Socrates and 
of his relation to Plato can hope to 
satisfy all qualified students, iKat in- 
deed no detailed interpretation can hope to 
secure even a majority in its favor, is 
rendered embarrassingly obvious by the age- 
long history of attempts to disentangle the 
two men. The best that can be done, ap- 
parently, is for each writer to state clearly 
his “solution” and give some indication of 
the principal grounds on which it rests. In 
several sections of this hook will be found 
partial expositions of the altitude taken to- 
ward this question, notably in passages be- 
ginning on pp. 61, 305, 399, 488, and 495. 
We shall not deal further in this place with 
the thesis upheld by Kelsen (cf. pp. 118, 
466S.), of Socrates’ supposed homosexu- 
ality and resulting domlnativeness, or with 
his relation to Plato in these two respects; 
nor does it appear necessary to deal directly 
with Winspear’s and Silverberg’s Socrates, 
who sells himself, soul and very nearly body 
as well, to the Athenian oligarchs (tTho 
Was Socrates? y 1939). Tribute has already 
been paid to Socrates as humorist and teach- 
er, and as master of persuasive argument. 
Focusing upon ethical and political ques- 
tions, we shall bring together in summary 
what has been said, add some matters not 
dealt with elsewhere, and compare tbe 
thought of Socrates and Plato in these two 
departments. 

It may be well, at ibe start, to list iny 
“orthodoxies” in relation to the Socratic 
problem. The Socrates of the Platonic dia- 
logues will be regarded here, as he is re- 
garded by others who have addressed them- 
selves to the question, with the exception 
only of Burnet and Taylor, as the spokes- 
man, on occasion, of much that is not liter- 
ally Socratic. The development which the 
thought of Socrates has undergone at the 
hand of Plato will be seen, again in the 
traditional way, not as a betrayal (a view 
Popper seems alone in bolding), but as an 
honest endeavor on Plato’s part to elicit its 
implications and to buttress it with con- 
sistent additions. Similarly, tbe Apology 


and Crito will be looked to as the most 
hopeful sources for knowledge of the actual 
Socrates which we possess, to be supple- 
mented, as is customary (here, again, Pop- 
per seems the sole exception) by the Eu* 
thyphro and other early dialogues of search. 

The adherent of the general position just 
described need not be dismayed by the 
argument, developed with tbe utmost phil- 
ological competence by H. Gomperx and 
most effectively restated, with supplementary 
considerations, by Oldfather (“Socrates in 
(j)urt,” 3938), that the speech of Socrates 
which constitutes Plato’s Apology was never 
delivered, and that what we possess is a 
free imaginative construction on the part of 
the pupil of what his old master might and 
ought to have said. For on this assumption 
we may still look to the ideas, and particu- 
larly to what concerns moral and religious 
doctrine, as an undiminished source ^ of 
knowing what had passed from the mind 
of the older into that of the younger man. 
And it is this reliability of understanding 
that, from the point of view of our inquiry, 
is alone at slake. No one of the major de- 
tractors except Winspear (cf. p. 446) has 
argued from the premise that Socrates was 
not the principal author of the Apology 
(nor, as it happens, is the Gomperz Old- 
father thesis noted by those students of the 
Socratic problem with whose works we shall 
have occasion to deal, since these, for the 
most part, were written at too early a date) . 
Dialectically, therefore, the implications of 
this potentially significant thesis can be 
here ignored. 

My divergence, however, from the larger 
group of recent Socratic critics will be ap- 
parent in the attempt to call attention not 
so much to the distinctions between the 
thought of Socrates and Plato (though, as 
remarked above, it will be recognized that 
these exist and are of great importance), as 
to those other elements which seem to me 
common to both, and which, when detected 
in Plato alone, bring Plato into disfavor 
with modem liberals. In the carrying out of 
this intention, appeal will be made to what 
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seems almost a truism, but still a principle 
often overlooked in practice by those vfho 
would sharply divide the two men Plato s 
failure, m any given early work «uch as the 
Apology, to state explicitly or attribute to 
Socrates some conception which is devel 
oped in another, later work, is not to be 
taken as proof either that Plato, at the time 
of writing the former, lacked the conception 
m question, or that Socrates himself did not 
maintain it, to establish this, other evi 
dence than mere omission will be required 
As a second principle of interpretation, 
we shall call upon the complexity and many 
sidedness of Socrates, or, as it might be 
expressed, the apparent inconsistencies 
which were held m suspension in his 
thought Any credible Socrates roust «ome 
how account for and make possible t e 
diverse interpretations put upon him by is 
contemporaries or near contemporaries, or 
at least by those who acknowledged im w 

master and teacher Thus there 
found in him a point of attachment for 
concern of Aristippus for attaining 
mum satisfaction, a requirement ' 
warns us against too transcendental a co 
cepiion There must be a source » 

thenes’ exaltation of “Socratic strength 
bodily toil and strenuous self denia 
must account somehow for 
monsense philosopher, believer m 
edge for use, and advocate of Spar a 
plicity of living and law abiding citnen 
Our “real” Socrates must have some pomt 
of similarity — though here no c ose 
tionship need be shown --with 
washed head of the school of pseu o 
and sophistic argument depicted y 
tophanes And he must tally ®boye 
at least the earlier aspect of P a ® ^ 

rates The very list of these reuuimmcms 
should suffice to prove that no tg. 

Will do, and relieve us (as Jaeger . gy) 
pointed out, Paideia, H, 1943, PP 
of the necessity of presenting a ro 
plainly and obviously consistent 

Another principle may he to 

consideration of Socrates as be app 
those who had the best that 

observation This is the impro a , ^ 

b« teaching included j-cirines of 

which faded to reappear m the of 

any of his disciples or in t"® P the 

him which they present, or to 
attention of any outside observers gjght 

A fourth prmcple not to he I"*' “S 
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of is that Socrates cannot be reduced m 
scale to the size of any of the smaller ‘ Soc 
rateses’ included m the list above As a 
force 13 measured by the displacement, so 
the momentousness of a personality is shown 
by the influence it exerts Our Socrates wdl 
do better to err on the side of largeness 
than of pettiness and mediocrity 

In view of my basic intention and the 
principles just listed, the Socrates to be 
presented will probably differ in some re 
sped from all the others with whom the 
roller is conversant, in ways which wdl be 
indicated 

The first trait which Socrates must pos 
sess IS clearly a predominant concern with 
morahty and man here we 
lalor on physical science, or student of 
Ltheiuatics and astronomy •'■ej °wn 
sakes no miellectual descendant of snch 
. man is recorded It seems not at all 
Mc^sary to believe that m this respect the 
Se7ot Aristophanes ts tme to life, he 

as talk characteristics drawn 

compounded ^ 

from sophists of dissenters from 
posile „ beliefs, and all teach 

traditional doctrines Whoever 

era of disturbingly novel u 

f Serr ns "I 

that of Ehre g 275-277), clearly can 
Aristophanes to persuade him to 
no, '^Taylor in believing that 

join Burnet o primarily a 

Socrates m need one accept the 

.indent of natu N „n.ored by 

recent revival of tW»P uber Sokrates.' 
SneU (‘ Das fr“‘'’'f. jeiail by W Sclimid 
1C143) aniJ , jer Wolken,” WW) . 

(■Das Sokratesbild 

particularly references to Soc 

ness m j on aphorisms and m the 

rates m Eo'-Pf"", , a'l.d Schmid a assump 
Old Oligarch (n ivf j ,i,c ,up- 

„ poss'hfr •“ 90 ) m Ihiitking that 
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such matters, such as Plato records {Phaedo 
96 A ff.) , and even — though this appears 
less certain — some residual knowledge and 
interest carried forward into maturity, such 
as the practical Xenophon ascribes to him 
(Mem. rV, vii, 1-6) . 

From this standpoint we can now ex* 
amine Popper’s use of the statement made 
by the Socrates of the Apology (19 Cl-D) 
that he “knows nothing” at all of specula* 
tions about “things beneath the earth and 
in the heavens” and “has no share” in such 
“knowledge.” "We agree that these state* 
ments make against the Bumet-Taylor hy- 
pothesis of an early Socrates fitted to Aris* 
tophanes’ specifications. But the words used 
for “know” and “knowledge,” epaio (cf. 
Crito 47 B— 48 A) and epistimi, both imply 
expert or professional knowledge, or sci- 
entific certainty. What Socrates disclaims is 
that he is in any sense an expert in, or 
“professes,” physical or astronomical knowl- 
edge, or has demonstrative knowledge of 
either — that is, he denies that he could 
have offered instruction in astronomy, which 
had been specifically forbidden by the law 
under which Anaxagoras was condemned. 
This denial need not preclude an interest 
in and acquaintance with the speculations 
of other men. 

Popper employs Socrates’ disclaimer, 
secondly (Popper, p. 599, [a]), as an aid to 
proving the falseness of the “Socrates” of 
the Republic, for the implied reason that 
the latter is an advocate of the higher 
mathematics as a propaedeutic to philoso- 
phy, and is obviously conversant with the 
field. We should agree that Socrates the 
man was almost certainly far less a student 
of mathematics than Plato’s Socrates of the 
Republic. Yet we should make two objec- 
tions to Popper here s He has himself claimed 
as genuinely Socratic the mathematical 
demonstration carried out with the help of 
the slave in the Meno (cf. p. 148 above), 
and therefore he cannot claim that the real 
Socrates, as he conceives him, had no con- 
cern with mathematics. We are on safer 
ground in leaving open the question wheth- 
er mathematics as distinct from physics and 
cosmology is included in Socrates’ disclaim- 
er in the Apology. Our second objection is 
that even though the Socrates of the Re- 
public is conceded to be unhistorical in the 
extent of his interest in mathematics, this 
is in itself neither a betrayal by Plato of 
his master nor a proof that in any other 


specified respect the Socrates of the Re- 
public is false. What we should judge to 
be the case is rather that, seeing in Soc- 
rates’ method of starting from a hypoth- 
esis and examining its consequences, and 
then, having amended the hypothesis as 
required, repeating the process, a method 
basically akin to mathematical deduction, 
Plato generalized the similarity thus de- 
tected with fruitful results. In so doing he 
exemplified the treatment to which he has 
in so many respects subjected the Socratic 
insights. 

The third use which Popper has made 
of the disclaimer of Socrates in the Apol- 
ogy is his argument (pp, 599 [a] and 591- 
593, note 44) that since the real Socrates 
had nothing to do with speculations about 
“things beneath the earth or heavenly 
things,” he cannot have believed in an im- 
mortal soul, as does the Socrates of the 
Phaedo, Socrates was not necessarily in- 
cluding among such matters the soul; the 
context shows that he is referring to the 
subject matter of cosmological inquiry, 
along the lines of the Ionian physicists. 
Aristotle’s statement, Met. 989 b 34, cited 
by Popper, to the effect that the Pythago- 
rean speculations were “all about nature” 
is not lightly to be taken, as Popper takes 
it, to be exactly true, and to mean exactly 
what he understands by it. Those to whom 
the proper interpretation of this passage 
seems to merit further investigation may 
see Chemiss (Aristotle's Criticism of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy, 1935, esp, pp. xii- 
xiii), who shows at length the unwisdom 
of treating as genuinely historical Aris- 
totle’s often highly dialectical transforma- 
tions of the ideas of his philosophical pred- 
ecessors; see also his discussion (pp. 237- 
239) of the particular objection Aristotle 
is here urging against the Pythagoreans 
(namely: that their abstract numbers, con- 
ceived as first principles, cannot account 
for the existence of the material universe 
or the changes it undergoes), a purpose 
which has colored the statement cited by 
Popper. Socrates’ belief in a soul as a 
part of man akin to the divine, and per- 
haps capable of survival after death, 
whrther he derived the conception from 
Pythagorean or from Orphic sources, 
would not be disproved by his denial of 
participation in cosmological and physi- 
cal speculations. 

The second trail which appears to char- 
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acterize the Socrates of the Apology ^ 
firm religious faith. There is, unmistak- 
ably, his sense of the divine guidance of 
his own life, first by the daimonion which 
would always halt him if he approached 
any evil, and second by the command o 
the god of Delphi (21 A ff., 28 E-29 A, 
31 D, 33 C, 40 A-C, 41 D) ; coordinate 
with this is his unshakable faith in the 
cosmic grounding of human good (41 
D) ; and it seems to me necessary to add 
his serene belief in the certainly, humanly 
speaking, of immortality. On this last point 
probably no more than a certain num er o 
readers can be expected to t at t e 

Socrates of the Apology and Crito reveals 

as plainly (if less emphatically) as does 

the Socrates of the Phaedo both his belief 
in immortality and his reservation that 
this belief is not certain; U is but as cer- 
tain as merely human knowledge o « 
matters can be, and extreme dou , 
passe, into wha, is ealled in 
“misology" (of. Apology 23 A-B, 29 A-R 
40 C 0., and Crito 54 E, with Pha^o 63 ^ 
C, 66 E, 90 B-91 c, 107 B). True that 

in his concluding speech to t osc 
have voted for his acquittal, 
sente death as a problematic 
between extinction “"d undimioished eur 
vival, but it is noticeable that t^ ctoac^ 
tic position is given to surviva * ’ 

the Crito, the address made to Socrate^W 
the personified laws o At ^ 

their solemn warning that ° 
well received, if he does 
world, by their “brothers, _ 
govern the world to com . Apol- 

pretation, the is much 

ogy and Crito and pjjjg as the 

softened, the Phaedo PP Socrates 

elaboration of the simp e -j-guments; 

with a variety of the 

all three dialogues (and j„ 

Corgios) breathe “ commo ^ 3„|,. 

the soul as in some s _ i,nMe accident 
stance, and no mere perishable 

of the body. ww/ord’s view 

It is plain from Cornfo^® 
fore and After Socra es, 45) that 

and Jaeger’s (Paideia, n, pf- ^^^rance 
the Apology can b« 'i,„dd, («» 

of an agnostic. S , jgjj p. 210) 
Greeks and the /'•''f 

implies his belief * ® , Socratic psyche 

transiormed “the rational Socr ,^ 
into an immortal soul- It P 
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to record my own conviction, call atten- 
tion to the passages on which it is based 
(cf. also pp. 64-^5, 43M34) , and list among 
those who see the matter in a simikr 
(though not necessarily identical) light, 
e.g A. K. Rogers {The Socratic Problem, 
1933, pp. 75-77), R. W. Uvingstone (Por- 
trait of Socrates, 1938, esp. p. 75), and, 
somewhat ironically, one of those very 
skeptics in whose admired image Popper 
appears to have remodeled his Socrates, 
Bertrand Russell <.A History of Westera 
Philosophy, 1945, p. 89) . 

It appears, however, that Poppet stands 
alone in denying to Socrates so much cer- 
tainty as the aE6rmation that there exists 
an objective human good, founded in the 
llat J of man and of the uoiverse and, 
after a fashion, accessible to ^owledge. 
^crates’ declaration that he “recopizes 

”is - r T3“B)'"aod 

Eoect to wisdom” (Apology 

St his wisdom, such as it is, consis s -n 

r,act -that what J, ^ Vtl" r 

think I know either” (21 U, Bans, t o , 

Lh Library), cannot 

sertion that ‘I do ^w disobey 

^•'"’who is Suer Sn I, whether he be 
d or man” (29 B. Fowler), nor. as we 
god or man t certainty m af. 

have values other than 

--:::«^ti::;’ist- 

ratea directed engaged in seeking, 

interlocutor are a y 6 1^,1, 

wot a separate for all men (el. 

for both, valid m tself an^ tor 

Crito 49, Gorgi^ “ who is to 

must be accep “persuaded” of 

benefit by it , undogmatic method 

its truth; dealing with 

l“d initial f““”/'X's. of a greatly ex. 

ntost of hw to e ^ immense impor. 

wggerated „„3eot ol his fell"- 

tance for securi g 33„vto,i„„ that may 
investigator “ L, be overlooked 

be reached. And 5o„atic dialogues 

that even m “"'d. Ctilo consent, to 
agreements poinls. and 

Socrates “"clu 

,he Eathyphro-to define 

before it reaenw 
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piety, has achieved unanimity between 
the parties to the discussion on not a few 
vital propositions (e g , the ‘ holy” is not 
holy because the gods love it, but of its 
own nature, 10 E, the gods are not in 
need of the services of men, 15 A) In 
view of these facts, Socrates’ assertion that 
his wisdom consists in his knowledge of 
his own Ignorance appears as an instance 
of those memorable but cryptic sayings 
characteristic of Socrates and requiring 
interpretation, in this case it is to be 
understood m the light of those pas 
sages in the Phatdo to which we have re 
ferred p 635 above, in which Socrates de 
dares that only disembodied souls can 
really know {cf also Apology 23 A-B, 
where it is said that only the god is wise), 
but that we may attain by reasoned argu 
ment such knowledge as is possible to 
man This conclusion receives support 
from two of the principles with which we 
began our discussion neither Plato nor 
the historical Socrates can be held to the 
requirement of developing all his views on 
any one occasion, and no one of his dis 
ciples so far as we have record, maintained 
a skeptical or critical dualist” position 
Closely related to the claim that Soc 
rates believed in no objective moral truth 
is the claim far more frequently made on 
his behalf namely that he was an advo 
cate of freedom of speech in general, a 
martyr to the right of every individual man 
to see his own duty or his own good and 
to champion it openly This claim, per 
suasively urged by Grote {Plato, I, e g , 
pp 295, 305), has been repeated by many 
others e g , Bury, {A History oj Freedom 
of Thought 1913 pp 33-35), Crossman 
(pp 86-88), and Popper (cf our p 300) 
Yet as we have argued (pp 304-306), there 
seems no reason for this attribution of a 
generalized liberalism to Socrates Many a 
martyr has died not for any man’s right to 
speak openly, but for the truth as he him 
self saw It , and in the absence of any state 
ment of the more general principle it is 
surely dangerous to supply it There is 
further the absence from among the dis 
ciples of Socrates of any advocacy of such 
a principle or even of any discussion of it 
as present m the teaching of Socrates 
A further trait observable in Socrates is 
his faith in reason as the touchstone of 
truth and the means to its attainment, and 
in knowledge, which is virtue The ex 


amination of oneself and of others “about 
virtue” {Apology 38 A) is the best thing 
in human life The Delphic injunction 
“Know thyself” Socrates may be under 
stood to have interpreted as the command 
to pursue this self examination, and the 
knowledge “about virtue” which is to re 
suit, we may follow Plato m believing, 
was for Socrates the same knowledge 
which 13 virtue, because, once known in 
full clarity (so far as this is humanly 
possible), It determines the will It can 
not, therefore, consist ultimately only in 
the knowledge of one’s own ignorance 
The end of the search is not helpless un 
certainty and doubt, but such certainty as 
Socrates himself possessed, though he did 
not forget that only the god is truly wise 
In this connection we may reply to Pop 
per’s charge that Plato has subtly per 
verted the meaning attached by Socrates 
to “Know thyself ” For the modest Socrates, 
Popper asserts (pp 551, 600-601) it meant 
only ‘Know thy own ignorance”, and for 
him, only those who were wise in this sense 
were fit to rule But Plato m the Philebus 
(48 Cr49 C), declaring that the powerful 
who do not know their own ignorance, but 
believe themselves wiser than they are, are 
terrible and hateful and bring injury upon 
others implies his own vicious doctrine 
that the powerful must be wise, and Pop 
per bids us recollect that wisdom for Plato 
consists m “initiation into the deeper 
mysteries of dialectic philosophy” or 
training in the Royal Science of politics ’ 
Now It IS not disputed that by “Know 
thyself,” the Greeks in general most com 
monly had meant “Know your own meas 
ure,” ‘ Recognize the limits of your moral 
qualities and powers,” as is attested by 
E G "Wilkins, in her thesis ''Know Thy 
self * in Greek Literature, University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1917, pp 12-13, 15 
And Socrates would naturally start from 
this meaning, giving it often (though by 
no means always) the specific sense of 
Know the limits of your knowledge ” 
Thus m the Apology Socrates doubtless has 
Know thyself ’ in mind when he declares 
(23 A-B) that his “service to the god” 
has made him wise in knowing the limita 
tions upon his own wisdom (cf p 635 
above), m respect to which he is “of no 
acmunt ” And those who suppose them 
selves wise when they are not, exemplify 
for him the lack of self knowledge at its 
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worst. But even in the Apology, as we 
ha^e seen, Socrates does not declare that 
he knows nolhinp; there are several 
important items o{ his knowledge whi(* 
have survhed his sharpest scniliny. It is 
hard to believe that the Socrates ol the 
Apology would ha\c dissented from the 
doctrine that the wi«e arc those who, doubt- 
ing their own worldly wisdom, know un* 
shakably the supreme importance of canng 
for their souls, and acknowledge objec- 
tne justice and right as standing above 
all other goods. , _ , 

Turning to the other half of Poppers 
charge, we may as«crt that wisdom m this 
very sen«e is for Plato the proper qualm- 
cation for the po««e88ion of power. Irut 
that Plato believes the practice of dialectic 
-the “examination of life.” and tak- 
ing about virtue.” as Socrates 
38 A) had called his version 

proper ovonoo .0 «obIo wisdom 
of IhU !Ort! true thot «uch ■."'f’"®”'”. 
ol trulh ond ocquisition o( “’’“t 
tute for Plato training in the 
(of. pp. 364U! ond in both "" 

fictions Ploto i, rtill Sojtrot.c m vej 1«6' 
measure. Wc may doubt that ,1 ,/ „( 
posed methods of training. 

Socrates either, for that ma . 

only or even the right 

ing an unshakable dedica i 

aclion. But this leaves anj wiin 

out reproach Plato a ^nn''J5 , hateful 
who lack wisdom thus defined ore hatel 

and harmtui as rulera. sprines 

From the Socraltclaub rnreow u 
another Socratic tenet, 1 every field 
expert, the man who known. In ejery^ 
of human endeavor, Socro e 
Apology (25 A-B), “'attera of 

the rest are laymen. E would 

morality the rule ®h®u _ » ^ a 

expect to find one Atheman or a^^__ 
few who are able to ma j,ovvs he con* 
ter. Such a man and hes- 

sidered himself to be, inability 

itantly but yet forced « was fully 

to discover a better. , values, the 

aware of the true schedule ^ god’s wiU. 

true means to •’’=i“l“«n‘.”o aW >£ 
Those who were “hie ov be 

teaching "were few, remained un- 

80 (Crim 49 D) ; the many^ and 

convinced, .hostile, r irilual inequ^* 

condemn him. OnJ ° develop the 

ity thus exemplified com 
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doctrine of the varying aplritual capacities 
of men which we find in the Phaedrus and 
in the Republic. Whether it is itself So- 
cratic or Platonic we cannot say; but it 
baa its roots in Socrates. 

The aim of the expert in the care of 
souls is to assist men in attaining virtue, 
or the excellence proper to man. And in- 
separable from the Socratic conception of 
such virtue is its ultimate and universal 
desirability. Compared with it, all other 
benefits or advantages are of no account. 
To do injustice, this is true misfortune 
from which it he could Socrates won id 
wisli to save his judges (Apology 30 C-U . 
nnd which he himself wUl at all costs 
avoid (Crilo 47 D-48 A). But the man 
who keeps himself thus unspotted can 
suffer no real harm. Toward this nl timate 
security, the god himself has specially en 
S upon Socrates the obligation .0 as- 
kl others, but it does not rest on him 
alone. He urges those of his judges who 
have voted for his acquittal, 'f, 
deal justly with him, after his death to 
admonish his sons to care for their souls 
lAvohgy 41 E). He does not soy 10 , but 
he imolies that such concern for others true 
tXe U owed by all men, and particularly 
?y Unsmen and iellow citirens, to ona an- 

""■fdoro considering the political outlook 
at Socrates we may pause to sum up tbe 
Jaral teaching we have been 

central concern with man, the sense 
SVanTnearnes, .0 the divine and of the 

riSr'thsrfor all meoTne goo“d is ap- 

Sthese •fio«.-"';t“cair(rd Us in 

Sr^naodlo^^Urlh^ 
r^Tnd for these others also there re- 

Sm thelood for man. .he soul weU cared 

for. 

Tt fcst if .hT?P^- 

P ■polities , (and also in Xenophon), is 
„gy and Cnto „ ^i, abstinence 

paitio.ps.ion in PoH'''f 

Sab s of AAcns. He tell, us m the Apol 
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ogy 31 D-32 A, that he has conceived it 
to be no part of his duty to court death 
by opposing the popular wiU, vrhich, as he 
says, he would certainly have been com 
pelled by his principles to do on more oc 
casions than the one famous instance of 
the trial of the Arginusae generals (cf 
our p 318) We wish to point out that 
when Popper (p 152) calls the expression 
of a similar reason for refraining from 
politics, made by the “Socrates” of the 
Republic, “sour and most un Socratic,” he 
is overlooking this passage in the Apology 
We have here a characteristic instance of 
Popper’s double standard, applied on the 
one hand to the Socrates of the Apology 
and on the other to him of the Republic, 
on the basis of which the two are made to 
appear as saint and sinner 

This abstinence of Socrates from politics, 
however, must not be assumed to mean 
abstinence also from the discussion of the 
statesman’s art or of the ideal form of 
government As we have remarked, p 305, 
the Socrates of the Socratic dialogues, un 
less we include the Euthydemus and the 
Gorgias, does not directly discuss political 
theory, the situation m both the Apology 
and Cnto would render the raising of 
such theoretical ijuestions inappropriate 
But Xenophon (for what his testimony is 
worth) freely represents him as doing so 
(Mem eg, I, n passim. III, ix, 10) 
And the interest of both Xenophon and 
Plato, and perhaps also Antisthenes (cf 
p 210), in planning ideal stales ruled 
over by dedicated experts in the art of 
government suggests, as does the similar 
appearance in several disciples of an in 
terest in feminism, a common source in 
bocrates 


Highly important for determining So 
rates political outlook are his recurre 
strictures m both Apology and Cnto, < 
the many or on “multitudes” As i 
haje shown, p 304, the “many” m t! 
political sense are spoken of as lawle 
and irresponsible, and dangerous to coi 
men (Apol 28 A-C) , they are, moreovi 
incompetent in that most important fur 
lion of the moral expert, the ability 
make men more wise (Cnto 44 D) It 
not the opinions of the majority of me 
the laymen in virtue, which can guide 
m settling questions of right and wro' 
(44 C 47 A 49 D). Nor are elhie 
questions for the Socrates of the Apolo. 


sharply distinct from those of politics, as 
they are for some of his modem inter* 
preters; this we shall discuss further be- 
low, It is for this reason that we cannot 
accept Rogers’ argument (op cit , p 71) 
that Socrates could not have spoken as he 
does (Apology 31 C-E) of his abstinence 
from politics, if he “had been indulging 
in propaganda” against democracy; what 
Socrates had to say on moral questions, 
as in this question of the “many,” could 
not have been without bearing on political 
questions The Gorgias also, if we are 
allowed to cite it as evidence, ascribes to 
Socrates a vigorous condemnation of the 
moral standard of all the “citizens and 
Strangers” of Athens, and a decisive re 
jection of the settling of questions m 
ethics by the majority vote of any group 
(471 E-472 C). There is an obvious con 
sistency between all these positions and 
that approval of a political art parallel to 
the art of medicine which the Socrates of 
the Gorgias goes on to express, and which 
the Republic carries to its logical conclu 
Sion That Plato himself believed the man 
Socrates to have been essentially engaged 
m investigating the foundations of such an 
art of politics is testified by Plato again 
in the Pohticus (299 B f ) , where he com 
pares the Athenian condemnation of Soc 
rates to the actions of persons who should 
forbid on pain of death all attempts to 
advance the arts of medicine or naviga 
tion 

(irrelative with Socrates’ disparage 
ment of the “many” is the indication visi 
ble m the Apology that Socrates did not 
share the admiration for “equality” which 
underlay the use of the lot, and which 
formed the rallying cry of the extremer 
Athenian democrats Socrates’ emphatic 
declaration, already quoted, — “I do know 
that it 13 evil and disgraceful to act un 
justly and to disobey him who is better 
than I, he he god or man” (29 B) — im 
plies the same belief in the rightful au 
thority of the better man, with the pro 
viso that he shall be truly better, which 
w find expressed in many a later dia 
logue And as v,e have seen, p 416, Soc 
rales does not defend the equation of jus 
lice with simple equality, as Popper sup 
poses he does in the Gorgias 

Some importance may properly be at 
tached, also, to Socrates’ opinion of Spar 
Ian institutions, though not as much as 
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Popper would maintnin. We should not 
forget that despite its ohjectionahle fea- 
tures, Sparta could be licwcd as a modi- 
fied democrac)-, and that such a ' moder- 
ate democrat” as Isocrates considered it 
admirable in this respect. 
mar be, Socrates in tiic Crito (52 t, M 
B), ciplaining tliat he has been well 
pleased with the laws of Athens. sa)s that 
he has preferred them cicn to those ot 
Crete and Sparta, though he has always 
praised these states ns being 
emed" (eunomeisifiei) ; he adds ‘J““ 

Thebes and Megara, too. are ' 

emed,” they will not 'f*' 

breaker such as Crito urges him, 
to become. This does not “P. 

position on principle to any o , 
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laws above all an alien elsewh^’ 
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know the laws of other slates (50 (1 ff., 
esp. 51 E-52 A). The laws of Athens have 
given him also the opportunity either of 
“persuading” them of “what is really just 
or of obeying; one or other of these i 
was his duty to do (51 B-C, E). This last 
statement has been interpreted by Rogers 
(o 72) and also by Popper (p. 596) as 
Socrales’ testimony that Athens provided 
each of her citirens with the constitutional 
right to work politically for the reprf or 
revision of laws whmh seemed to him as 
an individual to be unjust. (In these 
grounds Rogers and Pepper s™,i 

if the Crito is truly Socratic m the senti 
roenls it expresses, we have here Socrates 
own heartfelt statement that he approves 
the Athenian constitution (which was cer- 

lainly democratic), and that he will die 

rather than injure it. ^ , 

AthlntaXotey^-rUe^^Tolsteted 

allure in the Clouds ro “J 'p' 

and Socrates eu gy virtue, jus- 

r ^^‘inSilL and ’laws (those of 

-f„orhe^:r'soiuL“oS 

"“r if Sriy’^elear that the “laws and 
makes it ^ Snrrates includes among 

i„stitutions”wh eh are 

•r ■”:? ^governed clues tn genera , 
those of wellg Megara ; Socrates, 

includmg The^ „r disap- 

Iherefore, who ,a„s precious, 

PU”®’ frthey ”"= i”P"'“‘- Secondly, 
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and Sparta, g Athenian form of de- 
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has seen and approved also how the laws 
“dispense justice and in other respects 
administer the city” (51 D-E) ; he praises 
the permission which Athens accords her 
citizens to depart at will, taking with them 
their possessions, and that other right to 
a hearing or trial which, as we shall ex- 
plain below, we hold to be what is meant 
by the opportunity to “persuade” the laws 
(51 D-52 A). None of these laws is neces- 
sarily part of the democratic constitution 
in the stricter sense. Finally, Socrates* fil- 
ial relation to the laws, a relation which 


he also likens to that of a slave to his 
master, and the general principle that it 
is never right to do wrong even in requital 
of wrong, bind him to his own city (49 C— 
52 E) ; these arguments, too, are not at all 
specific to democracy. In short, Socrates 
in honoring above all others the laws of 
Athens honors that sum total of laws and 
customs which inform with character the 
whole Athenian way of life and not the 
democratic constitution as such. It is quite 
within the evidence to believe that he con- 
siders the laws in some respects seriously 
imperfect and in need of reform, even that 
he believes them in some ways less per- 
fect than those of Sparta, though he con- 
cedes to his native city as to a parent the 
right to be honored and protected by her 
sons even when they believe her mistaken 
in her way of life, and feels a particular 
regard for the welfare of his kinsmen, his 
fellow citizens (cf. Apology 30 A). 

Once the possibility of this reading of 
the Crito is established, we can deal with 
the more specific arguments which have 
been brought to support the hypothesis of 
^crates special sympathy for democracy. 
It IS most improbable that Crito 51 B-E, 
where Socrates speaks of having been 
pven the opportunity to “persuade” the 
laws, IS a reference to the possibility of 
reforming Athenian laws by constitutional 
methods. Far more likely is the interpreta- 
tion of this metaphor as a reference to the 
citizens right, whenever a charge is 
brought against him or a duty is laid upon 
him by the city, to have his day in court 
and to persuade the jury, if he can. to* 
acquit him. Tliat this is what Socrates has 
In mind is made more probable by the use 
of the same v»ord, “persuade” or “convince** 
(peithein) at Apology 37 A-B, where 
Socrates attributes his failure to **per- 
suade” his judges of his innocence to the 


shortness of the time given him for his 
defense; in some other cities, he says 
(Sparta is one of these), several days are 
allotted to the decision of a capital case. 
Now it is true that here he finds fault with 
a provision of the Athenian law, whereas 
at the end of the Crito (54 CI-D) he de- 
clares that he is the victim of men, not of 
the laws of Athens, thus separating the 
laws from his accusers or from the jury- 
men who condemned him. But an ex- 
tended metaphor such as the personifica- 
tion of the laws of Athens cannot be ex- 
pected to achieve detailed correspondence 
with all the facts; if the laws are to be 
likened collectively to a parent or a 
master, scant provision can be made in 
such a figure of speech for nice distinc- 
tions between the laws as a whole and 
particular laws which are regarded as 
faulty, or between the law and the ac- 
cusers and judges. The improbability that 
Socrates is speaking of the possibility that 
he might have worked for the repeal of 
an unjust law is greatly increased by his 
own statement that he was compelled to 
abstain from participation in the political 
process at Athens by the danger of death, 
should he oppose the demos on principle, 
and moreover by the obstacle which, as 
we know from other sources (cf. our p. 
318), the graphe paranomon seems to have 
set in the path of legal change. 

Among slighter arguments we may 
answer first the one based by Rogers, p. 
73, upon Aristophanes’ silence as to anti- 
democratic bias in Socrates. Aristophanes 
is scarcely, either in our opinion or in 
Rogers’, a generally reliable witness to 
the real intentions of Socrates; Rogers 
will agree that Aristophanes omits much 
which is most essential. The playwright 
himself was no admirer of the extreme de- 
mocracy, and would therefore have seen 
no occasion to pillory Socrates for holding 
similar views. Finally, such opinions were 
neither picturesque nor comic. The come- 
dian has, therefore, plentiful reasons for 
his silence. Popper’s companion remark 
tP. 600) that Aristophanes, by linking 
Socrates with the sophists, “most” of 
Whom were democrats,” implies that Soc- 
rates loo was a democrat, is not only un- 
sound as regards the sophists, but also 
seems, as with Rogers’ argument, to in- 
vo ve too great reliance on Aristophanes: 
the playwright links Socrates with those 
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sophists who taught natural science and 
dislioncst skill in rhetoric; arc we to be- 
lie>e these similarities too? Popper has 
also emploscd (p.' 596) Xenophon’s tKti- 
mony in the Anabasis (III, i, 5) that Soc- 
rates had adsised him against joining 
Cyrus, on the ground that Athens might 
well look askance at a citizen who joined 
a former ally of Sparta against Athens. 

This argument does not touch what we 
are maintaining, namely: that Socrates was 
loyal to Athens, and urged others to be 
so, without approving the extreme democ- 
racy of her constitution. Popper s identihca- 
tion of Atliens with the democratic con- 
stitution, even with its citremer provisions, 
has blinded him to this possibility. 

Of Popper’s remaining arguments, two 
are based upon the Apology. Reference is 
made (20 B-21 A) to Chaeroplion, an ar- 
dent Socratic to whom the Delphic oracle 
had given the momentous rep y t a n 
one was wiser than Socrates: m remindmg 
the jury of Chaerophon’s '’™' 

pathies, argues Popper (p. 602), 

•■emphasizes" his own 
ardent democrat,” something we ,,^iy 
suspect him of doing ‘'without bemg OTly 
sympathetic with the i„ 

Similarly, Popper asserts (ibM tha 
describing to the jury his re 

either to the democratic Assembly or ^to 
the Thirty Tyrants when ' j 

unjustly, Socrates 
in democratic legality. Poppe , , 

ing the first of these points 
possibility that that he 

showing what was m fact and 

has had friends among ,33 D f.) 

oligarchs. Later in 

he has occasion to call present 

of his young associates ^ ejder 

in court along with he 

relatives, to whom, as of youth, 

does not seem to be a i jp name 

Among these he does not sc^pl® 

Plato and his brother j Charmides, 

close kinsman of 

well-remembered ® offset men* 

were in themselves s , popper 
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cratic legality- ^ . democrats done 
allocate to the AAeman demo 
this admired quality. 
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The final argument which Popper ad- 
duces to prove the partisan democratic 
aympathics of Socrates is indeed a dan- 
gerous one: he proposes (p. 596) to re- 
gard as an interpolation, either by a later 
hand or by Plato’s own treachery, the 
clause in the Crilo (52 E) where Socrates 
says he has always praised the laws of 
Crete and Sparta. This clause is in con- 
fiict. Popper urges, with Socrates other 
statement (Crilo 52 B-C) that he has not 
desired to go abroad or to know the 
laws of other states, and even mote in 
conflict with his general acceptance of 
Athenian laws. Popper here overlooks the 
meaning which is given to the word 
“know” by the context of travel abroad, 

that of “knowing-as-a-resulMf-personal-ac- 

qnaintance." But even were Popper s par- 
hcular objection weU grounded, his sug 
ges“ed rem'edy is extreme, T’’' ’““If;,”® 
of clauses in the Platonic text is no 
nractised by careful interpreters in general 
bi the absence of technical 
auch as manuscript variants or 

col difficulties. And to propose alteraa 
lively that even in the Cnlo we 
dcious of Plato’s misrepresenting hand is 
m risk invalidating the dialogue as a 
basis for any judgment 
Socrates as distinct from Plato, and m 
Mrticular to weaken what is after all the 
OTlJ respectable evidence “‘f 

Fnrr'laws-ofithrarptatie^: 

irhis whoiriife long. Thus Popper, m 

unldcome alternative of breach- 
• no of his major strongholds. 

iSVetoHdoalorinthephiJos^^^^^ 
ond have pointed of the 

e'per. and in the Car- 
ihVi'd'eal of the statesman physician; 
ve evfn maintained that in some 
y,e have e earnest admirer of 

respects he i, „ll be ob- 

Sparta. Ye ^ considered Athe- 

served denied .hm^ 

nian laws ' „ jbove reproach. This 

and in many j„ ,bc Socratic al- 
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is paralleled in the movement of Plato’s 
thought throughout his life, as we see 
him now attempting to work out the con* 
sequences of the ideal, as in the Republic 
and the Politicus, now starting from the 
actual Athenian laws and attempting to 
reform them to meet the Socratic criti- 
cisms of them, as in the Laws. Our dis- 
cussion tends, therefore, to the conclusion 
that in the early dialogues either we have 
a Socrates who thus sets the problem and 
provides the starting point for Plato’s po- 
litical thought, or we must conclude, so 
great is the consistency, that we have no 
Socrates at all, but only Plato’s oivn early 
adumbration of all the main lines of his 
later development. 


We may further illustrate the relation- 
ship between Socrates and Plato in rela- 
tion to politics by citing several points at 
which the Apology and Crito anticipate 
thoughts expressed, to the scandal of 
Plato’s critics, in the Laws. Rogers, as we 
have said, sees Socrates as prodemocratic, 
Plato as antidemocratic; he further con- 
trasts (p. HI) the Socratic conviction that 
the goodness which true wisdom pre- 
supposes is a condition of the human 
soul with Plato's belief that it is “this 
»s well, but even more fundamentally it 
IS Bocial, a goodness for citirenship.’’ In 
^ he cites Laws 

643 E and 659 D, from both of which we 
shall quote immediately below. Popper 

vm' i“i'? PP- 299H. and pp! 

39611., holds a view of Socrates simdar io 

Ilmniv'tl,”!"!, maintains 

simply that he identifies yirtue with sub- 
servience to the slate’s interest. We have 
riready. on pp. 5200. above, in meeting 
loppeta arguments, shown that for Plato 

St p ■ ■ ■ S'’'’*’"'®* for citizen- 
“"P>me the other 
half of Rogers statement, that for Plato 
goodness is good citizenship “as well” (to 
the extent that the laws of the state are 
such as to foster virtue), we shall seek to 
show that the same view is hdd by the 
Socrates who speaks to us in the Apofory 
and Criio. 


To match the sentence cited by Rogers 
from Plato’s Laws, 613 E. where true edu- 
cation is said to be "training from child- 
hood in goodness, vshich makes a man 
eagerly desirous of becoming a perfect 


citizen” (trans. Bury, Loeb Library), we 
remind ourselves first of those other pas- 
sages in the Laws which set as the aim of 
the entire city the attainment by its citi- 
zens of the highest human excellence, and 
then call attention to a passage in the 
Apology near the beginning (20 A-B), in 
which Socrates describes how, on meet- 
ing a friend who had sons, he had com- 
mented to him that if the boys were colts 
or calves, it would be no hard task to dis- 
cover a trainer competent to produce in 
them the excellence befitting such animals; 
but “since they are human beings,” who, 
he had asked, shall impart to them “the 
kind of excellence which is that of a man 
and a citizen?” We have here the same 
identification of human goodness and “good- 
ness for citizenship” which is supposed to 
be specifically non-Socratic. 

The same parallel with Plato’s opinion 
in the Laws can be detected in the prin- 
ciples governing the actions of Socrates 
as described in the two early dialogues. 
Socrates here draws for us the line be- 
tween the citizen’s duty of rebellion against 
the constituted authority of the state, and 
the duty of submission. In the one, we see 
him setting above the state his service to 
the god, or, as it might be put, his duty 
to foster virtue, to tend both his own soul 
and those of his fellow citizens; in the 
other dialogue, we learn that no other 
cause can justify the citizen in weakening 
by his disobedience the law of his city. In 
Plato s Laws, in the passage cited on p. 
521, the same duty to hold the cause of 
virtue preeminent over allegiance to the 
city is laid upon the citizens by Plato. 
Even in Laws 659 D, the second of the 
passages cited by Rogers to show Plato’s 
identification of virtue with citizenship, 
quoted in our n., p. 520, Plato makes the 
confirmation of those who are “oldest and 
most just” necessary to give full validity 
to the law which is to serve as moral stand- 
Bxd for his citizens. If now it be argued 
that Plato held himself competent to enun- 
ciate such law, so too did Socrates believe 
himself competent to declare a universal 
and cosmically valid standard of moral 
good. The 8elf^:xaltation here implied is 
only that which necessarily attaches to any- 
one who believes himself clearly to perceive 
the imiversal good, and which attaches in 
equal measure to those who, like Popper, 
preach the necessity that all men should 
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make responsible choice of the goals which 
he points out to them. 

It has been held to Plato's dismdit 
that he conceives the state as an educa- 
tional institution designed to produce 
moral eicellence in its citizens; he con- 
ceives that even the best of men, so up- 
per has argued, “depend upon society, 
upon the state,” and “can reach perfection 
only through the state and in the state , 

Socrates, in contrast, proclaims the au- 
tarky” or “sell-suliicicncy of the good man 
(Popper, pp. 76, 515, 639). It » ^Kcu 
to meet this charge as stated, a‘''“ 
appears obvious that all oi us o m 
“depend upon society” both materially and 
morally to a very large extent, 
would not wish to deny that Plato wa a«ro 
of this fact. Nor need we ' 1 . 

held good laws (or ideal rulers) to be the 
sole means whereby most men j 

virtue, and desirable for the 
even the beat natures, since 
must be corrupted in “ 

vironment. 'We even find Plato m fe pas 
sage (Rep. 497 A) speaking of the 
stature” that the few true fi®yn ,,, jnight 
losophy (including “date 

attain in an ideal state, we J ^^4 A) 
this with Plato’s suggestion (to 4^ 
of the continuous the inter- 

man quality that might nurture. But 

action of better men and ^ tt 
if in his charge against Fi 
to mean that, for Plato, no perfect 

true moral excellence So pP- 

state, we have shown the fheaet. 

416, 465, 520f., and we ma? d 
176 B and ^P- 211 ex- 

also the inescapable i^P , ability *0 com* 
altation of Socrates. P'®*” , these two 
bine in one scheme 0 and the 

poles, the dependence “’j, gven” is, a* y® 
transpolitical “appeal o game duality 

view it, a reproduction “ -gal Socrates, 
in the allegiance of the h Socrates 

No one questions the pres , goubts 

of the transpolitical appeat . observe 

the dependence upon society ao- 

once more the Socrates oft e^^ 
knowledging his debt to th ^anjs- 

he does not commend them ao(taining 

oa policy, their .®'«P“m„tal traiouig 
from interference m teachers, and 

given him by his developm^*; 

in his own subsequent reminding 

He represents them as 
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him that he is their child and their nurs- 
ling, that they have educated him and given 
him what share they could of all that was 
fair and good (51 C-D). Here is no honor- 
ing of a state which does not educate its 
citizens for virtue. 

Plato has been condemned as setting 
the state higher than the individual, in 
contrast to the “individualist” Socrates. 
We have seen that Plato does not do so; 
he sets the moral welfare of each and ev^ 
citizen above the material concern of the 
individual or of the group, and the mate- 
rial welfare of the group above the material 
(but not the spiritual) welfare of the 
individual. But in this place we may caU 
attention to the strong terms in which in 
the Crito Socrates states the claim of tbe 
state to the citizen’s submission. Flato in 
the Latvs, preparing to enact a law hnu^t- 
i„g severely the right cf bequest, can be 
foMd declaring to the aged testator. You 
yourself and this your property are not 
L„r own, hut belong to the whole of yom 
Mce both past and future, and . . stlU 
more truly does all your race and its prop- 
belong to the State” (923 A, trans. 
|nL,^Loeb Library). But Soaates m 
S makes the laws say. Yon are cm 
o^ffsnring and our slave, you yoursdf and 
® ? loLtors.” and “your country is more 
’rhe revered . . • than your mother and 
and all your ancestors (50 
n B mans Fowler, !-=>■ library) . 

^ We may note in passing that m these 
is also contained, as elsewhere 
sentence C-D), an affirmation of 

:: tasS c sL te ride over his slave 
\ T Jso obligated to submit even to 
This sho^ that same acceptance 
abuse. This slakery which is held 

Slie in Plaio- ■A'*'! 

7//Br.nd Apofosr <28 

® Vflfres the slate’s unquestionable 

acknowledges me . . g tjjgjr ten- 

,i,ht to which 1, called 

ieo, .n wm, an oh g 

“roilitarism wnen c ; 

the Laws. . ^ drawn, again, by 

A contrast hw ^2-83) 

Coroford '“F' ”by Popper (eg. P- 
•with more readiness to talk 

601), between ,heir prM- 

to 'h' ,7”“ „posed wisdom of the .eif- 

ence ef ^ Athens, and the pn®' 

saliaEed in ,he Laws (and 
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teachings of the city shall not be ques 
tioned m the presence of the young, nor, 
for that matter, examined by most of the 
citizens even in their later years Dodds 
also {The Greeks and the Irrational^ 1951, 
p 212) has recently called attention to 
what he thinks Plato’s breach at this point 
with his old master Now, it would be idle 
to deny that Socrates and Plato differ 
here, yet, if the position we have been 
defending is tenable, their different atti 
tudes derive from a common prmciple 
subsisting at a deeper level of conviction 
That this IS so may perhaps still require 
careful demonstration, in view of the several 
pronouncements of Socrates which are cus 
tomarily otherwise interpreted There is the 
famous sentence, ‘ The unexamined life is 


unworthy of a man” {Apology 38 A), and 
there is Socrates’ comparison of himself to 
the gadfly who goes about arousing the 
citizens from their dogmatic certainty (30 
E^l A) Here it seems that the questionmg 
of moral values is treated as itself a value 
But as we have pointed out pp 305-306, 
the actual situation of Socrates differed 
from the imagined situation of Plato Soc 
rates had serious objections to make against 
the value schedule which, he felt, the Athe 
mans of his day honored by them actions 
and taught by example to their sons It was 
against the uncritical acceptance of this 
morality of convenience that his mission 
was directed, this was the slumber from 
v^hich the gadfly was to awaken his fellow 
cit^izens, this the conceit of wisdom against 
which his examination and refutation were 
directed Socrates has been misunderstood 
by those who fad to observe the immediate 
sequel of every such refutation, the eihorta 
non to adopt forthwith the Socraiic scorn 
of that fear which thinks it knows that death 

aimv'th embrace the Socraiic cer 

tainty that justice alone is truly good This 
may be oI.wrTcd at Apology 29 E-30 A. 31 
controverted 

by 38 A c find here no skepticism directed 
to proving that death may, after all, be the 
greatest ctiI. no refutation of persons who 
suppose themseltca wi«c in knowing the «u 
preme Importance of virtue Socrates feels 
himself secure in urging the questioning of 
customary moral beliefs, first because he 
!»eliCTes their inadequaqr will thus be ex 
posed, second Itecause he belicTei the imih 
must be wholeheartedly accepted by anyone 
who Is to benefit by it, and third (a position 


in accord with that of Cornford) because 
he believes there is an objective moral truth 
which will infallibly be uncovered by the 
persistent application of reason to human 
affairs 

Since this is so, we need not hesitate to 
see m Plato’s Laws a city in which (so Plato 
intends) the Socratic schedule of values is 
to be embodied in law and universally ac 
cepted, and in which, therefore, no gadfly 
and no examination and refutation of com 
placently worldly citizens will be needed 
All will live, if not the personally examined 
life, the life which has been examined and 
found good, and ‘ to talk every day about 
virtue,” which, in the Apology Socrates de 
dares to be, along with the examining, the 
“greatest good for man,” will be transformed 
into that constant “charming” of themselves 
with the praises of goodness which is to be 
among the chief duties of the citizens {Laws 
663 B ff , esp 665 C) Socrates, living, so to 
speak, m the City of Destruction, had need 
to preach constantly the pilgrimage to the 
Celestial City But Plato, imagining that 
blessed city to be attained, must change his 
text 


Popper’s charge that Plato has betrayed 
Socrates has been met, if by “betray” is 
meant consciously to attribute to him doc 
trines known to be abhorrent to him But if 
It IS reduced to mean only the attribution 
to him of developments and extensions of 
his thought held by Popper, though not by 
Plato, to he discreditable — agamst this 
there is no defense, for who is to say that 
the most reverent disciple may not be guilty, 
in the judgment of some observer, of this 
fault’ And thus in building on a Socratic 
base the theory of ideas, in depicting Soc 
rates as requiring the study of higher mathe 


as a prerequisite to philosophy, and 
in approving the construction, in the Ti 
maeuSf of a teleological cosmology, Plato 
doubtless, in the opinion of some critics, 
has brought discredit upon Socrates So, too, 
m constructing the plans of ideal cities, and 
proposing there to give to the moral im 
peratives of Socrates the force of coercive 
civil law, Plato may have gone beyond Soc 
rates in a direction we ourselves deplore 
put if Pliio bclievtd, », he munifcstlr did. 
that Socrates had hold of the true good, the 
one and only good how could he think it 
possiLle or right to deny it to mankind’ 
ITiere is error here, but sublime error, in 
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the frans/brrnalion of Socrates, coming to 
each of the Athenians, as he says {Apology 
31 B, Irans. Fowler, Loeb Library), “like a 
father or an elder brother and urging you to 
care for virtue,” into those laws which, as 


Plato says (Zaurs 659 A, trans. Bury, Loeb 
Library), are to “give counsel about what 
is noble, good and just,” and to "resemble 
persons moved by love and wisdom, such as 
a father and mother.” 
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ter 5, 95, 98, 101, 126-127: Chapter 6 , 
139-153, 154, 158, 168, 170, 173-175, 177, 
178, 195, 198-200, 202-207, 209, 211, 212, 
223-225, 228-231, 233-236, 238, 239, 243; 
Chapter 7, 247-252, 254, 255 , 264-268, 
270-290, 293-329, 334-336, 339-344. 3^ 
350, 352, 354, 355, 357, 358, 361-363, 367, 
370, 385; Chapter 8 , 396-432, 434^. 
468, 469, 474, 475, 477-480. «3, 4 % 495, 
496; Chapter 9, 500, 50^508, 

515, 518-525, 528-539, 541, 542, 547, M9, 
550, 553, 554, 556-558, 562-565, 571, 5K. 
Appendices, 584, 592-609. 612-619. 622- 
632, 634-644 
Poros, 91 
Poseidon, 623 
Posidippus, 196 
Post, L. A., 377, 383 
Praechter (Ueberwegand), 20 y, 4 SiA 
Procrustes, 564 
Prodicus, 109, 110, 587 
Prometheus, 623 217, 

Protagoras, 17, 59, ’ 351 ’ 466, 

248, 285, 290-295, 308, 316, 351, 

476, 477, 520, 620 

Proust, M., 87 . 279; see OW 

PseudO'Xenophon, 273, 278, 

Oligarch 

Psyche, 624 qubiccl Index: 

Pythasoraa, 459; «e ‘■'i" S"*"" 

Pythagoreans 


Rank, On 102 
Ritter, Cn 590 
Robin, Ln 154 


Robinson, R., 20, 61 

Rogers, A. K., 518, 633, 635, 638-640, 642 
Ross, V. D., 43, 237 
Rousseau, J. J., 356 
Ruskin, J., 5 

Russell, B., 64, 301, 510, 526, 635 


Sabine, G., 501, 573 
St. Augustine, 4 
St. Paul, 201 
Sainlsbury, G., 65 
Sandburg, C., 72 
Sanford, R. N., 123 
Sappho, 93 
Sartre, J. P., 301 
Scheidweiler, F., 159 
Schilder, P., 484,485, 495 
Schiller, F. C. S., 293 
Schmid, W., 633 
Schmidt, L., 82 
Schwartz, E., 236 
Schweitzer, A , 574, 575 


Serranus, 625 
Shakespeare, W., 51, 146 
Shaw, G. B., 186 

S7r:®9:2\'32,34,35. 41,42,45. 5I, 

55. 62, 95, 176, 217, 219. 294, 369, 425, 
429, 612 

iilrerbers. T., /K 
iiminias, 29, 231, 433, 621 
iimon the Cobbler, 235 _ 

;mith, G. (Bonner and), 152, 188, 189, 196, 
319, 350, 351, 4(4 
!muts. Jn 518 
;neU,B,159.160,633 

95, 108, 109. 112-114 116-120, 
121 125 127, 128, 13), 138; Qtapler 6, 
M9 151150,167. 172. 171. 176. 1^^. 

201 207, 213. 217, 218. 224, 231, 

237 ’ 240-212; Chapter 7, 247, -*8, 

^ 1 ' 2^59 261-263. 267-271, 276. 2ffl. 
gi-i^9^7. 309, 31 1 315. 3IA r ^ 
w 329 330. 333-335, 317. 310, 313 311. 
S’ lio' 338. 339, 361. 366. 367. 3;0. 373 
S' M • a.pter B, 396-110. 413^16. 
S’ a'?) 422-126. 438-130. 433-l.U <3. 
llo S’ +17 450. 466-163. 465-171. 477. 
S: 4»: 482. 487^"^ “-K: 

9. 506. 5'3 =^^S’9.'S^iiii; 560:561: 

619-621. 
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Solmsen, F., 528, 529 
Solomon, 403, 555 

Solon, 88, 91, 112, 113, 143, 188, 222, 248, 
294, 315, 329, 331, 332, 334, 344, 359, 360, 
462, 470, 489, 492, 493, 514, 515, 529, 
568, 570, 610, 625 

Sophocles, 113, 280, 314, 332, 529, 586 
Southey, R., 137 
Spencer, T., 573 
Spenser, E , 4 
Speusippus, 366 
Stalin, J., 252, 398 
Stenzel, J., 32, 61, 106, 401, 402 
Stephans, D., 359 
Stephanus, 537 
Stewart, J. A., 93 
Strabo, 156, 157 
Swoboda (Busolt and), 196 
Symonds, J. A , 87-90, 107, 108, 110, 112- 
114, 586-588 

Tarn, W. W., 145, 158, 201, 202, 215, 225, 
228, 243, 442, 597-599 

Taylor, A. E., 9, 22, 32, 43, 51, 56, 90, 99, 
343, 350, 359, 360, 370, 377, 386, 399, 
447, 448, 458, 630, 632-634 
Taylor, T., 5 
Thackeray, W. M., 36 
Theaetetus, 266 
Theages, 461 
Theias, E. L , 407, 408 
Themistocles, 333, 361 
Theognis, 88, 295 
Theophrastus, 593 
Theopompus, 627 
Theramenes, 329, 360 
Thompson, W. H., 263 
Thomson, A. D., 159 
Thrasybidus, 315, 323, 360 
Thrasymachus, 58, 77, 80, 262, 272 292 
298, 413, 415, 423, 446, 477 
Thucydides, 85, 145, 248, 249, 271-273 278 
280-285, 288, 289, 309, 310, 313, 314, 317 
337, 338, 343, 344, 392, 421, 529 532* 
568, 604-608, 610 
Thyesies, 71, 115 
Timaeus, in Timaeiu, 262 


Timaeus, historian, 158 
Tolstoi, L. N., 560 

Toynbee, A., 13, 20, 21, 174, 211, 220, 373, 
430, 442, 508, 509, 583-585 
Triptolcmus, 168 

Ueberweg (and Praechler), 211 
Ulysses, 406 
Usenet, H., 368 

Van Hook, L.. 196 
Velasquez, D. R., 255 
Vlnogradoff, P., 145, 352 
Virgil, 57 
Vlaslos, G., 174 
Voltaire, 3, 57, 64. 305 

Wade-Gery, H. T., 289, 321 
Wells,}. (How and), 290 
Weslermann, W. L., 151, 157, 173 
Whitehead. A. N., 141, 431, 437. 479, 493, 
575, 595, 630 
Whitman, W., 119 

Wilamowitz, U. von, 103, 114, 209, 236, 255, 
335, 372, 386, 482 
Wfld, }., 24, 167, 237, 238, 621 
Wilde, 0., 87 
Wilkins, E. G., 636 

Winspear, A. D., 13, 21, 101, 246, 247, 249, 
251, 354, 446, 583, 632 
Woodbridge, F. J. E., 413 
Xanthias, 186 
Xanthippe, 126, 127, 134 
Xenophon, 8, 37, 86, 88-90, 106, 108, 109, 
112, 116, 126, 135, 137, 138, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 233-235, 239, 267, 268, 282, 306, 329, 
360, 362, 397, 407, 462, 518, 551, 586, 587,' 
593, 599, 619, 633, 634, 637-639, 641; 
[Xenophon], see Pseudo-Xenophon, Old 
Oligarch 

Zeller, E., 4, 142, 156, 370, 593, 627 
Zeno of Elea, 593 
Zeno, the Stoic, 156. 235, 480 
Zeus, 217, 218, 263, 264, 293, 294, 348, 531 
Zimmern, A., 83, 84, 151, 157, 158, 171, 196, 
273 
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abnonnal personality: 67-74, 396- 

498; in relation to thought, 486-83; see 
also authoritarian, lust for power, ten- 
sions 

absolute power: see power, auto^acy 
abolition movement: 141-53, 158; see 

Academy: 15, 43, 362-9, 370, 386, 437, 492, 
507, 619; see pupils, ^ 524 

aestheticism, Plato’s supposed: 438-40, usi 
age: see old age; of gold see golden age 
agrarian conditions: and slavery in , 
187-8; see agriculture 
aggression: supposedly not total.tar.an 
trait, 563; see also ut'lilariOT 
agriculture, importance of: at Athens, 31 

14; in Laws, 259 

uX'pobtical aim. mission, in- 
alSll\ho^e.worW,22^^ 

allt^’Athent: 281, 288-9, 310; see eut. 

a/oimentforranl in laws: 116, 132-3, 
514, 515 

aloofness, Plato’s: 268 j^^jggtion 

altruism: see individuabsim o t 
ambition: see lust 
amnesty at Athens: 

Amphisbaena; 50 

anamnhis: see 53 

anarchy, Plato’s d.si.ke of. 129, 

229, 513, 531-4, 550 ^25^. 

ancestors: ,‘°n"ds 263-4. 626 

each man has all k'” ’ pas- 

anger, killing in: see crimes 
Sion) ^ 

animal in man: 72-d. ^ 146; 

anthropology:_ 

’3632- se^e also elimaa 
anliclimai: 3t>-J.:. detractors 

“"•r’’.'trna;or 

°”goUcn’ age. 212-3: e"" 

Antisthenes: and ’'“'S’ Poppers. 

'2-riS6-t5^-^“i;anai.y 


kind, 202-15, 592^; and paiderastia, 
108 208, 586-7; ethics of, 207-10; po- 
litical views, 210-11; theology. 204. 211- 
12 592; relation to Plato, 204-6, 407-8, 
592; our appraisal, 212-5, 298-9 
ants and bees: Plato’s citUens as, 584; 
virtues of, 579, 584 

apolity: Plato’s, 330. 343. 407, 638; Soc- 
rates’, 637-8 rv)^‘ 

Apology: as a Socra..c docujn.. 632-3 
as possibly a fiction, 446, 632 fallactcs 
in, 64-5; see “no harm “"^Socrates 
archaism, Plato’s suppos^: 50^ 
Areopagus, court of; 318-9, 3o6, 5in-< 
arete: see virtue 

274,’ 45W1: 

-Sely’-lToynbee). 

“mm,' 553, 584: “arresriag change, see 

„r-'’?„"educa,ion, 512, 541, 559-60: see 
censorship. literary 30- 

„li6ciality of Plato’s art: 7-8, 27 

orfs’and crafts; see crafts 

ascetic: 329-31; tn Laics, 

Assembly: Athenian. 320. 32>-.5i. 

M7 

astronomy; 2o8. Jio. w , 

asylum. »la'" = A^a, 316. 356-7. 

,=^;S.rr.,heiVt-^rJpWe,. 

‘SsiSKiSrSs 

3,0. 331-2. 

rosne. 7^'’ V> 7^, .-122. SUO-’’- 

401: rseisl ptlde, _ 

Soerste.’ .lu'“Je jjj,. 

oiJ?A''-‘’>’. ■’T’-’- 12- 

90- S33; iosstostr sncicet. --- 

-.rd— er. 

ri..o: see >•-“ 
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austerity: Socrates’, 235; Aniisthenes’, 73, 
235; Plato’s, 236; Locrians’, 158, 171; 
in Republic and Laws, 169, 171, 175, 226, 
259, 553, 566-3; see also guardians; 
•wealth 

autarky (economic self-sufficiency) : 311, 
322, 328; as a totalitarian trait, 562-4 
“author-disguised”: see dramatic devices 
authoritarian: conscience, 124; government, 
350-1, 354, 500, 573, and see leader and 
elite, regimentation; personality, 124, 
483-495; see also self-aggrandizement, 
lust for power 

autochthony: Athenian, 228, 336, 338, 429,' 
609-10; in Republic, 424-31, 610; in 
Laias, 425, 535; in Menexcnits, 228, 33G- 
8, 609-10 

autocracy, autocrat: rejected by Democ- 
ritus, 296-7 ; as viewed by Plato, 296-7, 
and see law, tyrant; must be tempered 
with democracy, 220, 392, 514; con- 
trasted with rule of philosopher kings, 
173-6, and see kings 

autonomy: of citizens, at Athens, 189, in 
Laws, 183-92; of ethics, see ethics; 
moral, 416, and see individualism, slate 
as moral influence 

balanced government: see mixed govern- 
ment 

“bald headed tinker”: 177, 205, 239 
banausic: 233-4, 239-44, 255-6, 524-5, 544, 
556; see bodily defect, crafts, trade, 
prejudice 

banishment; see penalties, statesman; of 
poets, see censorship 
barbarians: 145-6, 201-32, 597-604; Athe- 
nian view of, 164, 223-8, 289-90, 597- 
600; Antislhenes’, 201-15; Plato’s, 216- 
32, 380, 601-4; may be enslaved, 172-3; 
not natural slaves, 185, 223-5; natural 
enemies, 223-8; souls of, 216-18; lan- 
guages, 218; classihcation of, 218-9; 
include men of highest types, 230-1 
“bastard” (half-citizen by birth) : 177, 
205-6, 212, 322-3, 352, 536, 593; in 
Laws, 186, 188 

beauty: ascent to vision of, 31-2, 91-2, 122, 
570; bodily and paiderastia, 91-^ 94, 
96, 98, 109, 122; of soul, 91, 94, 109, 
587; beauty in education, 544, 559; moral 
beauty, 91, 438-40 

beginning: see time, ideal city, cultural 
origins 

beliefs, control of: see regimentation 
benevolence, Plato’s: 525-31 (esp. 530), 
551-2; toward man in general, 14, 230- 
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1, 375-6, 393, 529, 601-3! os seen by 
Popper, 18, 75, 398-9; see obligation, 
rights 

best state: bow attainable, 341-2, 352-3; 
adaptation of to actuality, 179-80, 264-5, 
330-1, 380-3, 37&-85, 414, 550; see also 
ideal city 

betrayal; see traitor 

“better to suffer than to do injustice”: 11, 
182, 191, 257, 300, 303, 412-3, 423, 621; 
see justice 

birth control: 136-7; see population limi- 
tation 

birth, noble: Plato’s attitude to, 261-8, 
535-9; Euripides’, 160; Lycophron’s, 
146; see oiso aristocrat 
bisexuality: 113-8, 587-8; see also pai- 
derastia, homosexuality 
“Blood and Soil”; 21, 424; see verbal de- 
preciation 

bloodshed: see piety, violence 
bodily, body: Plato’s altitude to, 72-3, 
119-20, 122, 557, 567; excellence, sup- 
posed exaltation of, 265, 512, 516» 541-3; 
in education, 205, 544; defect, 205; re- 
sult of occupation, 234, 239, 241-2; see 
beauty, soul, toil 
“Boy Scout program”: 516, 532 
breakdown: of Greek society, 370, 490; 
(Toynbee), 583-4; of “closed society” 
(Popper), 398; of Athenian society 
(Crossman), 270; of Athenian civic 
unity, 312-19, 489-90, 604, 611 
breeding: of “heroes” (Popper), 95, 541- 
2; “stock breeding,” 11, 126-7, 134-5; 
see eugenics 

brotherhood: of Athenians, 228, 610-11; 
of citizens in Republic, 175, 424-31, 530, 
536, 610-11; similar conception in Laws, 
529-30; of man, 202-4, 211-12, 214; see 
autochthony, benevolence, obligation 
brothers, Plato’s: 42, 262 
brutality: see inhumanity, violence 

cannibalism: 115, 215 
Carthage: 222, 225, 227, 375, 385, 388 
caste; in Egypt, 222; supposed, in Plato, 
222, 441, 535-40 

“caste gulf”: 426, 430, 438, 455-6, 556; 

see also “master race” 
catastrophes: see deluges 
“cattle”: see “human cattle” 

Cave (Plato’s metaphor) : 53, 475 , 576, 584, 
602. 618 

censorship: 547-61; in education, 544-5, 
557-9; in art, 544-5, 553, 559-60; see 
atheists, freedom of inquiry 
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certainties: of Socrates, 64, 302-4, 634-7; 
of Plato, 12, 16, 64, 465, 496-8; see 
moral dogmatism 

chance, role of in history: 455; see also 
deluges 

change: and \alue, 630-1; outlook on, 
Plato’s, 17, 247, 46*1, 508, 544-5, 630-2, 
Oligarchs’, 271-2, 276-8; “arresting 
change” as Plato’s aim, 17, 75, 247, 508, 
553, and see historicism, stability 
character faults: Plato’s, 12, 66-80, tabu* 
lated, 46-7; Socrates’, 12, 47, 59, 62, 90, 
446; see personality 

characters, Plato’s: 11, 36-7, 408-9; see 
also identifications 
charioteer in Phaedrus: 71, 93, 569 
Charmides: Critias in. 262. 267-8; praise 
of Plato’s family, same 
child in man: 231 

children: inured to war, 442, 5^, rs 
citizens of ideal city, 348; see education, 
guardians, parental impulse 
choice: see “critical dualism” 
Christianity: relation to Plato, 8. 

28, 80, 195, 200, 201, 214, 530-1, 5K-5, 
621, 631; interpreted by Schweitzer, 

dtizena: in Republic, see guardians, romj 
men citizens; in Laws, qualities ® ^ 

80, 184, 353^; .cTi 

259-60, 35S-6, 514, 525, 549^: ^ 
wax," 474; mural “'l,, ,’ iS4 

60, 525; rights and duties of, lal-s, 

cithensiip": Athenian, 269, 286, 322-3 »»d 
see “bastard”; goodness 
city; the minimal and unspoiled, . » 

the inflamed, 168-9, 566-7; ‘ 
sea” (lews), 220; “two cities, 175, , 

u . . , „ egq fiiS* see ideal ciiy, 

city in heaven, 528, oio, 

civtTrights, loss of, 193, 351, end aee 
penalties; virtue and moral excdlence. 
520-1, 642-3, and see ethics 
civil strife: Plato’s view | 

343, 511, 523, 556-7, 611; at Athens. 

see breakdown, revolution 
claims to rule: 264; Plato’s own. meg 

alomania yj-i 175 - 

classes: of inhabitants,. 238- 

6,512,in/iepu51.-c,167j. 

41, 535-40, in Laws, f w, birth, 

15, 541; of men, see hierarcny, 
race; logical, see division 
climate: 221-3, 355, 599 
climax, dramatic: 30-3, 35 
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“closed society”: 17, 271, 504, 508; Plato’s 
relation to, 19, 504, 508, 547-61, 571 ; 
see also regimentation, stability, censor- 
ship, freedom of inquiry 
closure, psychological: 443 
clubs, political, at Athens: 276, 330, 350 
coinage: see money 

collectivism: 412-14, 522-35; 5ce also 
“holism," communism, solidarity 
colonics, colonists: 198-9, 349-50, 353-4, 
509 

comedy; Attic, slaves in, 151-2, 157, 160-2, 
186, paiderastia in, 111-12, Academy m, 
365, Socrates in, 633 ; in Plato’s dialogues, 
59-60; see drama 
commerce: see trade 

common: citizens, in Republ,c, eiuemen 
of, 253-5, happiness and welfare, 1/u, 
242-3, 526-30, 551-3, happiness of (Pop- 
I 398-9, 438, laws for, 254-5, not 
centra! to Plato’s interest, 255-6, not en- 
slaved, 173-6, excluded from government, 
171 241-2, lies told to, see bes, tasks, 
241-2, 254, 524-5; man, 25W9, Plato s 

faOure^ to joo, 500- 

Communism, Russian. 11. 12, 

3, 508, 571, 572 .. 

communism. o 556' sc 

confederation; see 192, 

“Ss" oihw'’~ ''' 

comt’itm^l’ eosesaweat: see law (rule 
.commcnreory^Tbe -Ie: see state 

“cosmic ‘“’“’rJe^resttoedTawgiier 
cosmic savicr. 201-lo. 

cosmologw »■ 631 

Cosmo*; 
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Council* in the Laws, 264-5» 331, 516, in 
Sicily, 390 

courage, Plato’s valuation of 512, 514, 544 
courts m Athens, as seen by Socrates, 304, 
Plato’s critique of, 329-31, effect on hab- 
itues, 239, 263, 330, 525, avoided by phi 
losopher, 263-4, in Republic, 330, in 
Laws, 330-1, 356-7, in Sicily, 392; see 
also judges, prosecutors, Areopagus 
crafts, craftsmen Plato’s attitude to, 258- 
61, knowledge of, 255-6, rhetoric as, 
239, 259, harmful effects of, 234, 239, 
241-2, 260, 525, 544 , see also work, trade 
Cratylus 218, 291 
creation see cosmogony 
Crete 19 64, 89, 97, 542, 612, 614, 625 
crime, criminal Athenian attitude to, 188- 
9, 192-3, 316, 350-2, 404, 421, 589-91, 
Plato’s, 188-9, 192-3, 296, 343, 349-S4, 
525, 589-91, prevention of, 188, 296, 
done in passion, 193, 589, 591, see also 
atheists, slaves 

“critical dualism’’ 20, 203 293, 300, 475, 
477-8 636, ascribed to Protagoras, 293, 
to Socrates, 300, 477, 636, in relation to 
Jesus, 478, see certainties 
Crifo, as a Socratic document 302, 304-5, 
397, 400-2, 632, 635-43 
cruelties see penalties, inhumanity, tor 
ture 

cultural, culture origins, Plato’s theory of, 
220-1, 507, 626, and see “historicism”, 
optics, 81, Plato’s philosophy of, 237-8, 
240-1, 244 

custom see law, nature 
cycles of fertility, 53, 457, of the world, 
see epochs, of improvement (Plato), 
455, 507 
Cyclopes 220 

Cynics 156-7, 203, 208, 210, 215, 235, 263, 
592 ^ 

Cynosarges gymnasium 593 

daemon, daemons Eros as 240, as shep 
herds of men, 614 

daimonion (divine sign), Socrates’ 302. 
461, 635 

damage, distinguished from injustice 589 
“dearness to itself’ 414, 530, see brother 
hood, harmony 

death* Socrates’ attitude, 64, Plato’s, 119- 
20, 193, 357, see immortality 
debts, cancellation of 353 
deception, Plato’s of his readers, 63, 326- 
7, 311-2, 396-431, 438-49, of common 
ciirzens, 63, 209-1, 431-8, of philosopher 


kings, 424, 431, see freedom of inquiry, 
lies, suspicion 

decisions see “critical dualism” 

definitions 45, 218-9, 306—7, 349, 365, 462, 
635-6 

degeneration* see race, ideal city, histo- 
ricism 

Delphic Apollo, Delphi 34, 136, 172, 305, 
641 

deluges, inaugurating new local epochs* 
455, 507, 613-14, 626 

Demiurge* 70, 216, 454, 623, 629-30, as 
Plato's father image, 485, 494 

democracy, democratic: contemporary, 339, 
558-9, 576-9, ancient, approved by De 
mocntus, 296-7, must temper absolute 
power, 221, 392, 514, Athenian, as con« 
ceived by Fite, 269, by Crossman, 269- 
70, by Popper, 270-1, 209-15, criticized 
by Thucydides, 310, 604—7, regarded by 
Socrates, 304-5, 639-42, by Antisthenes, 
210-1, as an influence on Plato, 288-9, 
312-26, 338-9, 489-90, 611, and see 
breakdown, satirized by Plato, 176, 340, 
405, 415, elements of accepted by Plato, 
281, 329-41, 390, 392, 474, 609-11, “dem 
ocratic man,” 340, material advantages 
and faults of, 278-80, 312, 323-4. 333-4, 
undemocratic aspect of, 286, 321-2, res 
toration of, at Athens, 311, 323, 345-7, 
in the fourth century, 313, 315, 490, our 
estimate, 270, 285, 326 
demos see Athens, democracy, “many” 

deontology 5^7 

“derivatives” (Pareto) 444 
descent, into the Cave see Cave 
despot see autocracy, power, tyrant 
destined lawgiver Plato as, 463-5, 505-6, 
624, 626 

determinism economic, 40, 75, 245-53, 354, 
446, 583, psychological, 40, 100-25, 396- 
498 (esp 480-3) , see also suspicion 
detractors, Platonic four centrally treated, 
6-23, see also, Persons Index Chapman, 
File, Crossman, Popper, Winspear, Toyn 
bee, Kelsen, Russell, Neurath 
diatresis see division 
dialectic Hegelian, 519, SocratiC, 62-3, 
306, 634, 637, Platonic, 11, 61, 364, 365, 
368, 379, 544, 618-19, 634, evaluated, 11, 
61 

diakonoi (servitors) 21, 168, 602 
dialogues, Plato’s as “propaganda,” see 
deception, as dramatic art, 26-37, and 
see literary, as rational persuasion, 437- 
8, 493, depreciated by Plato, 63, 493, 
varied aims of, 58-62, 342, 492-3, as 
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sources, 44-6; order of, 43, 96, 406-2, 
453, 603 

“disciples” of Plato (Fite) t 9-10, 51, 55 
disease: see drive, sickness 
dishonesty; see f^lacies, deception, traitor 
divided line: 52-3 

division, logical: 219, 349, 365, 432-3 
divine natures; see individuals, rare 
doctor: see physician 
dogmatism: see certainties, “critical dua - 
ism,” intolerance, moral dogmatism 
“doing one’s own task”: see justice 
dominativeness: see lust for power 
Dorian, Dorians: conquest, 426-8; states, 
614-15, 627; confederacy, 220, 

614-5; ideal of paiderastia, 89, 94, 
586-7 

dramatic devices, Plato’s: 28-9, 3 , ♦ 

408-9, 426-8, 472-3; sec literary inter- 
pretation , r 

drama: in Republic, 35, 548, 553; m a • 
183, 550; see also comedy 
dreams; 69, 71, 103 ,, , , 

drift, sense of (Toynbee) : 584; paralleled 

in Popper, 16-17, 248, 398 
drinking: 30-1, 222, 365 
drive, psychological: 137 
dualism: see “critical dualism 
dynastaii 460-1; see autocracy, rulers 

“each his own task”: see justice 
"eanhborn”: see autochthony ^ 

economic determinism: 
education: today, 254, 363, 557 , 

own, 42; Republic as 
m Laws 512, 

cational methods, 222, came; 

516, 544, 557-9, 618-9; ’ 

to be individualized, 217. 

189, 544, 548, 559; as 
559; in the Academy, 

Athens, 84, 8M, 516, 639, 643: a SP«^; 
511-12, 516; law as '■1““'’°"’ ^jujens, 

see also guardians, comm 
women, slaves , cn2-3 565 

efficiency, a totalitarian ^raU* ' 
Egypt: 221-2, 355, 599 . 613 
election of officials: 330, 51 
elenchus: 61, 306 
elite: see Leader 
emigration: see colonies 
Empcdocleans: 70, 459 228-9* 2W; 

empire: Alexander’s, Athenian, 

Alcibiades’, 228, 597, aa seen 

praised by Popper, 27A Thucydides, 
by oligarchs, 278-80. seen 
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310, 604-8, contrasted with Sparta, 311, 
322-3, with Rome, 310, 321, as univer- 
salistic, 320-2, 607-8, values and defects 
of, 285-9, 319-23, criticized by Plato, 
332-4; see also tribute, allies 
“enemies by nature”: 164, 172, 223-8, 441- 
2, 622-3; see barbarians ^ 
engineering: see social engineering 
enslavement: 1S8-9, 319-20, 352; see slaves 
entertainment: Plato’s aim, 58-60; Soc- 
rates’, 62—3, 96 
enthusiasms, Plato s: 78-9 
environment: social, importance of, seen 
bv Plato, 262. 265-6, 525. Plato s ovm 
early, 41-2. 123-4. 248-9, 261-2, 26o-6. 
315, '485-6, and see education, state; 
natural, see climate 
Eohebi, Athenian: 427, 517 
epochs: universal, 105, 453, «8, 

'^613-4; local, 453, 455, 613-4, 507. 626 

equalitarianism, ennality; 139^6, 2>2-l , 

410-12, 414, 609-11: m office-hold mg, 
simple, 254-5, 611, “‘"'“'’..f Vf] 

SrS 148. «8i 

politanism, isonomia 
Er: see myths 

M 60°tl-2, 94, 115-6, 121, 121-5, 
"sM- Plato’s (Kelsen), 114-6, '211'1’ 4 ' 
„e also paiderastia. lore, horaoseinalily. 
personality 

::3a5r’’t''4'.r595-6: ‘’methodolog- 

ical," 506, 564, 59a4I 

etatism. a ■"l"!;'*™." ^ ' 

•ee “holism,” pohucal 

ethics:Fi.e’..62Wi,,^»>>P"V"..ri. 

ical Protagoras’, 290- 

611; Anlip • pOT„rilu». 

'“’•J/'s’lJlsl objective, non-empinral. 

2. 291, 519-2^ 0 ) 

‘“’,m'°(r334 416 519-20. iod.v.dael- 
76. 219-51. »I, not 

i„ j,’] .eslhctin.m. 433- 

pS”'”* 

'“Sl-9. Plato: -to-r-O 
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Euthyphrol theme of, 403-5; as a Socratic 
document, 632, 635-6; on murder of 
slaves, 590-1 

evasiveness, Plato’s supposed: 67, 405-15, 

423 ^ 

evil, metaphysical; 630 
“exceptional soul”: 624, and see destined 
lawgiver 

exile: see penalties 
expansion of ideal city: 169, 567-9 
experience necessary for guardians : 365, 
45&-7, 616 

expert, search for: 258, 268, 302, 637-8 
exploitation: see common citizens, slaves 
exposure: see infanticide 

faction: see civil strife 
fallacies: Plato’s use of, 11, 45, 57-66; 
ethical purpose of, 63-6, and see persua* 
sion; Socrates’, 58-65 
family: Plato’s own, 41-2, 249, 261-2, 267- 
8; abolition of in Republic, 128-9, and 
see kinsmen; family in the Laws, 106, 
116-7, 131-3, 137-8, 198 
Pasclsm: 12-13, 500-1, 535, 546, 563, 572; 

see also totalitarianism 
father: see parents; Plato’s own, 41-2, 102, 
486, 494; father-image, 102-3, 485, 488; 
see also environment, kin 
federation: 220, 225, 384-5; see Dorian 
fellow citizens: 172-3, 228, 213, 531; see 
also brotherhood, violence 
feminism: 85-6, 138; sec women 
festivals: 131, 183, 331, 516, 544, 550 
fiction: see lies, myths 
first: city, see city, history, primordial; 
copy of each Form, (Popper), 18, 453-4 
602, 612-3, 628-9 
flood: see deluge 

force, use of in government: 174, 349-51 
427-8, 543-4 
foreigner: see alien 

foreign policy: see international relations 
Forms; see Ideas 

fragmentary thinkers,” advantages of: 
139-40, 142-8, 178, 207, 209, 295-7, 599 
freedmen; 177, 186, 188 
freedom: of the will, 35, 624-5, 631; of 
thought and speech. Socrates’ relation 
to. 300, 304-6, 324-5, 342, 636, 643^; 
of inquiry, 544-5, 548, 577, 618-9; of 
religion, 476, and see atheists; see also 
censorship, youth 

Freudian psychology: 123, 403, 444; see 
also personality 

frivolity: see lack of seriousness 
Funeral Oration: Periclqs’, 85, 103, 278, 


287-9, 335-9, 609, 611; Lysias’, 228, 337, 
345-6; Plato’s, see Menexenus 

gain, love of: 164, 221, 260; see trade 
games: in Laws, 130, 222, 516, 531-3; in 
Republic, 544-5, 557 
generation and decay; see corruptibility 
genetic method in biography: 251-2; see 
abnormal, determinism 
genetics: Plato’s, 536-8, 540, 616-7; Hip- 
pocratic, 112, 616; see eugenics 
gennaion pseudos: see lie, “noble” 
gentleness: 512, 544; see temperament 
gentry, dictatorship of (Crossman) : 246, 
371-2, 385, 391, 535; see race 
geometry; 12, 50, 52-5, 148-9; see mathe- 
matics, number 

geometrical equality: see equality 
gifted natures: see golden natures 
God: the measure, 520; becoming like to, 
122, 240, 244; man as God's puppet, 602; 
Antisthenes’, 211-2, 592; Protagoras’ 
doubt of, 290-1, 316; Plato's concept of, 
356, 482, 485-6, 493-4; see also Demiurge 
gold: secret lust for, of timocrats, 511; see 
money 

golden: age, 614, 623-4, and see myths (of 
Pohticus and Symposium) ; natures, 184, 
241, 426, 430-1, 536-43, 616-7, and see 
philosopher, individuals (rare) 

Good: Idea of, 101, 251, 485, 512, 521, 522. 
570, 618, alluded to, 378, 380; a Platonic 
ideal, 438 

good life: as aim of state, 515-6, 520, 576- 
7; as conceived by Plato, 516, 546 
goodness for citizenship: see civic virtue 
goods; order of, 262-3, 265, 384; commu- 
nity of, see communism 
Gorgiasx on rhetoric, 330, 432, 436, 577; 
on politics, 302-3, 332-3, 416, 419-23; 
as a Socratic document, 45, 395-7, 635, 
638; see “better to suffer,” “only true 
statesman” 

government: see state; constitution; law 
graphic graphi asebeias, see impiety, suit 
for; graphe hybreos, 151-2, 185-7, 189- 
91, 354, 590-1 ; similar suit in Laws, 189, 
591; graphe paranomon, 318-9, 640 
“Great Generation”: 17, 139-41, 202, 248, 
285-307 

Greek love: see paiderastia 
Greeks: see Hellenes 
guardians, Plato’s: breeding of, see eu- 
genics; deprivations and privileges, 173- 
6, 238—9, 523, 553; as public slaves, 242— 
3; education of, 512, 543-5; responsibili- 
ties, 175, 238-9, 241-3, 427-8, 544-5, 548, 
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556-7, 566; as conquerors and oppressor 
(Popper), 426-7; see communism, phi- 
losopher kings 

guilt, Plato’s supposed sense ol: 111* 

6, 119-22; see also “split” 
gymnastic: 205, 236, 254, 512, 516, 544, 557, 
639 

habit and virtue: 217, 559, 579, 584 
Hades: see judges, immortality 
half-citizen by birth: see “bastard 
happiness; as aim of Plato’s state, asserte , 
14, denied, 10, 584, as seen by Popper, 

18, 248, 398, 438; result of philosophic 

rule, 230-1; desired 1^7 
identity -with virtue or j*^stice, 55, o , 
375-6, 380, 389, 413, 414-5, 435, 516. 5^, 
527-31, 551-3; rewards of in after lile, 
35, 93, 263, 624-5; see “consilience, 

rights, ideals _ ... , 

harmony: Plato’s own, 

243, 347, 516, 526, 529-30, 53«, 552^ 
individual, 243, 414; "harmonr of hearts, 
201, 243, 347! see brotherhood, justice 
hates and scorns: Plato’s, 26-9, 4 
health of the soul: 294, 411, 526: see ahc 

he^^mism: 45, 620! condemned by Plato. 

HeUe^iesf'as kinsmen, 223-1, 227-8! not 
to be enslaved, 172-3, 223-4 
Hellenism, Panhellenism: Hero o u , 

90; Isocrates’. 172. 243; Gorgias, 

243, 298! Lysias’. 173! PI”'” 

223, 226-7, 229, 243, 345^. 3^, 

Helots, Helotry: 171, 178, 180-1, 354, 

515, 568 

helpless, the: see reverence 

Heracliteans: 70, 459 
heredity: see genetics 
Hermes; 282 

Herms: 316 Plato’s s’*?* 

hierarchy: of 570, 602- 

posed, 602, Plato’s. 216-7. ^ 

3, and see myth (of meta . 
see goods; Nazi political, » 

546 

Hippias Minor: 58-60, 62, 477 
Hippocratic school: sex 

climate, laws, and race, » cnt..? 602, 
“Mstoricism”: 18. 19. 74.247.50^ 
612-5, 622-9; a cultural 

history: beginnings of (Fl9 ° * 220, 508- 

origins; theory of, jMes’, 283, 

9, 584-5, Plato’s, 220. dfeisio- 

607! science of, 203^, 
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ricism”; “points of view” in, 203-4, 284 
history of ideas: see ideas, evolution of 
holiness: see piety 

“holism” (Popper) : defined, 518; political, 
a totalitarian trait, 412-13, 504, 518-22, 
601; distinguished from cosmic, 518-22; 
see also collectivism 
homonoia: see “harmony of hearts” 
homosexual, homosexuality: 19th century 
attitude to, 82, recent, 82; theoretic con- 
sequences of, 101-2, 125: Plato’s person^ 
100-125, Plato’s supposed extreme, Xi^ 
8: Socrates’, 113, 118: at Athens, 112: 
see also paiderastia, Eros, sex, person- 
ality, bisexuality 

see verbal depreciation 

human nlwe! Pi”'* ’jj" 
.,i®e’’m™b;:S 2^601! 

buran"hed:byNari..54.-3!by 

P'""’ idea unity, barbarians, 

humanity: «cj . of). 

aE’s. tob'nmanity, obligation, benevo- 
h^,’- 151-2. 190: sec gr„pU hybreo, 

JelUd to suit present needs. 

517! "“if, , other than Plato’s. 

m 'm's. regarded as specions, «»- 
'interrelation, of, see eon- 

.Uienee” , jgj 232 , 593, 593. 

.^elcseedetemumsm 
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Ideas, theory of, 18, 70, 149, 237, 434, 521, 
546, 595-6, 622-3, 627-30; Popper’s in 
terpretation of, 18, 454, 522, 59^6, 627-9 
identifications, Plato’s seen by detractors, 
102, 115-6, 461-2, 470-2, our view of, 
123, 485-9, 492-3, 496-8 
ideology see determinism 
Ignorance Socrates’, 58, 62, 299-303, 635- 
6, and see irony, relation to virtue, see 
virtue 

immortality Plato’s view of, 35, 64-5, 120, 
433-4, 635 , Socrates’, 64-5, 635 , see also 
soul, myths 

imperialism see empire, militarism 
impiety, suits for (graphai asebeias) 189- 
90, 316, 324-5, 404, 591 
imports m Laws, 562, Athenian, duty on, 
310, see also trade 

improvement see progress, innovation 
incest wish 71, 101, 115 
incoherence, Plato’s literary 34-6 
incongruity m the dialogues, 30-34, of 
Socrates, 33-4, 301, 633 
incurable bodies, 199, 548 , souls, 192, 351, 
353, 442, 548 

indoctrination see regimentation, freedom, 
truth 

individuals, rare 231, 416, 465, 496-7, 540 
individualism limitations of Greek, 79-80, 
288; Socrates’ relation to, 299, 304, 642- 
3, Plato’s relation to, 10, 68, 79-80, 416, 
524-35, favor for, 129, 132-3 137, 414, 
416, 474, 525-31, 534-5, opposition to, 
524-5, 531-4, in ethics, 414 416 527, 643, 
m religion, 414, 529, 624-5, m law, 191- 
3, "altruistic” (Popper), Plato’s rela 
tion to, 530, Socrates’, 303 
infanticide 195-9, 541-2 
inflamed city see city 
influence, Plato’s for good, 3-6, 141, 232, 
342, 575, 593, 599 (Stoicism) , supposed 
bad, 7-8, 74-5, 201, 341-2, 402-3, 441, 
447, and see deception, see also umformi’ 
tananism 

informers see prosecutors, slaves 
“Inherited Conglomerate” 554 
inhibitions, Plato’s* 482, 484, 494 
inhumanity Plato’s, 10, 15,’ 18 139-244 
34-4-62, 438^, 523-4,561-2. Athenians’^ 
sec Athens, a totalitarian trait. 200-1 
502, 561. 561-2 
injury* see damage 

injustice see "better to suffer,” justice 
innkeepers* 260 

mnoxations Plato’s legislatne, 191-2, 313 
503-9, see change, progress 
inquiry, freedom of* see freedom 


inquisition Plato as theorist of (Popper), 
18, 357, 596, Inquisition, the, 356-7, 476, 
479 

insolence see kybris 
intelligence, Plato’s 11, 19, 51-7, 68, 75 
intentions distinct from consequences* 176, 
189, 342, 540, 549, 556, 583, 618, and see 
aim 

“interest of the state”: 412-3, 518-21; see 
also collectivism 

international relations contemplated by 
Plato, 11, 169, 223-9, 514, 520-1, 567-9. 
by Pericles, 287-9, Spartan, 311, 322-3, 
567-9, of totalilarians, 441-3, 562-4, see 
also militarism 

intolerance: Plato’s, 491-2, Athenian, 315- 
9, 321-2, 599, surviving element of, m 
lx>cke, 479, see also tolerance, moral 
dogmatism, atheists 

irony, Socratic 28, 33, 65, 306-7, alluded 
to, 635 

tsonomia Plato’s “silence” on, 414-24, 609, 
611, m Menexenus, 609, 611, m Sicily,^ 
377, see also equality 

jealousy see pettiness 
judges, jurymen in Athens, 329-31, 324, 
m Republic, 330, in Laws, 330-1, 356-7, 
525, in Hades, 218, 263, m Sicily, 392, 
as holding office, 343, see also courts, 
trials 

judicial procedure 331, 356-7, 561 
jurymen see judges 

justice still our aim, 577, Protagoras’, 291- 
3, Democritus’, 296, Thrasymachus*, 413, 
423, Lycophron’s, 418-24, Plato’s, as so 
cially necessary, 217, 294, definition of, in 
Republic, 406-24, individual justice, 412- 
3, 414-5, Plato’s use of the term, 416-8, 
justice in the Laws, 264-5, political jus 
tice, 264-5, 414, individual justice, 526-7, 
“each his own task,” 242, 407, 411-2, 578- 
9, geometrical justice, 264-5, 416, see 
also “better to suffer”, “man m shelter”, 
ethics, “holism”, civic virtue 
Justinian, code of 142 

Kantian ethics see ethics 
killing see slave, statesman, lawgiver 
kin, kinsmen obligations to, 185, 192, 213, 
224, 347-8, 404-5, 495 , guardians as, 
129, 135—6, 556—7 , crimes against, 192, 
404, suits against, 404, see also piety, 
family, Hellenes, fellow citizens, brother 
hood 

king, kings* of Athens, Plato as, 328, 451, 
470, 472-3, as promoters of har* 
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mony, 243, in Sicily, 376, 382, 390-1, 
“true king” in Politicus, 462, 474, law 
iul kings” approved by Plato, 376, 570, 
philosopher kings of Republic, Plato as, 
461, 470, 472-3, qualifications of, 541-3, 
618-9, duties of, 545, 548, 566, education 
of, 365, 544, 618-9, freedom of, 548, 6^ 
9, power limited by moral law, 521, 
551-2, as seen by Popper, 438, 45^2, 
455-6, 522, 542, 556, see also golden 


natures, guardians 

“kingly science” 462, 474, 496, 63 , see 


statesman 


kinsmen* 5ee km . 

knowledge as ground of just authority, » 
269, 471, 637, as basis of good society, 
230-1, 307, 375, 497, 516, 521, 551 
“knowledge is virtue”, see virtue opinion, 
theory of, Protagoras’, 290-5 a o , 
truth in, 291-2, recollection m, 625, ana 
see Ideas, dialectic, divided line, reaso 


philosophy (wisdom) 
‘Know Thyself” 636-7 


see “destined lawgiver”, killing and ban 
ishing by, 353, see legislative, statesman 
Laws as legislative innovation, 343, 507, 
627, as continuous with thought of Soc 
rates, 402, 642-4, basic institutions of 
compared with Spartan, 514-7, aee law, 
mixed government, education, peace, and 
various other entries 

Law wardens m Laws, 260, 367, 514-7, 
591, m Sicily, 390 

Leader and elite, a totalitarian trait, 501. 
54S-7, 572 , ‘ leader,” 531-3, and see vcr 
bal depreciation 
league see federation 
“legal slate” 509 

legislative commissions, 3o0 ^89, 391 , 

experts, Plato’s pupils as 368 370 
leisure dangers of, 97, 533-4, approjals 
of 175, 381, 516, 544 , ‘leisure class 
ethics,” 67, see play, philosophy (-stis 

lettcrnources of Plato’s biography, 41, 
4M, 55. 359-94 482, genuineness,/!. 
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phon, 109; Platonic, 94; see also paid* 
erastia, Eros, homosexuality, marriage 
lust: sexual, characteristic of the tyrant, 
115-6; “lust for power,” Socrates’ sup* 
posed, 466-9, Plato’s supposed, 449-98 
(esp. 465-74), literary origin of, 472-3; 
see also authoritarian, abnormal 
Lycurgan constitution: 91, 323, 513-4, 584, 
625, 627, alluded to, 180, 508-9, 515-8 
Lysistrata: 322 


Macedon: 14, 225 

madness: in paiderastia, 93, 94, 98; divine 
vs. depraved, 115-6 
magistrates: see officials 
man: the measure, 291; Idea of, 528, 602; 
“man in shelter of a wall”, 117, 330, 416; 
Plato’s theory of man, 64, 79-80, 216-32, 
413, 525, 602, (God’s puppet), 624-5, 
and see soul, unity, animal in man, vir* 
tue, happiness, cultural origins, state 
many: the “many”, as seen by Plato, 255-8, 
325, 610-1 ; political vs. “philosophical 
many,” 258, 341; as seen by Socrates, 
255-7, 304, 637, 641; “many-headed 
beast,” 72-3 

Marathon, times of; 226, 227, 290 343 
34W, 555, 609-10, 625 
maniage, marry: Athenian, 82-7, 132-3, 
138; Xenophon’s ideal, 86, 109, 137-8; 
Plato’s ideal, in Republic, 11, 15-6, 128^ 
30, 135-7, in Laws, 118, 130-3, 137-8; 
Plato 8 approval of, 117; Plato’s faUure 
to marry, 113-8 

“ “historicist, 

mterpretalion of ideoloeies, ap. 
phad to Plaip, 583, to Plato and Socrates. 
446, to Heraclitus, 245-7 
master (of .laves): rights and obligations 
of, 150, 179, 181-2; master who ont- 
rages, kUls 190-2, SSMl; autonomy of, 
188; see also slaves 

“rnaster race” (Popper): qualities of, 541- 
2; origin of, 429; see also racialism; 
master class,” 248 

study of. 131, 222, 365-8, 544* 
Plato 8 competence in, 52-3, 368; cm* 
phasis on, 12, 52, 378-9, 616-7, 620* 
Socrates’ interest in, 634; see number 
genetics 

meals, common: 130, 511, 514 
measure: see man, GoA 
medicine: see physician 
megalomania, Plato’s supposed: see aristo- 
crat, king, destined lawgiver, lust for 
power 

Megan: 391 


melancholy, Plato’s (Kelsen) : 101-2, 119- 

22 

Melos, Melian: capture of, 160, 320, 323, 
605; dialogue, 320, 605 
Menexenus: theme of, 335-9, 405, 609; 
relation to Pericles, 335-9, 405; to Athe- 
nian constitution, 338-9, 609-11; barbar- 
ians and Hellenes, 227-5, 345; civil vio- 
lence, 344-7; see autochthony 
Meno: on virtue, 217; slave in, 148, 167; 

on Athenian statesmen, 333 
merchants: 168, and see trade 
mess: see common meals 
Messene: 142, 384, 568 
metals: see myths 

metaphysics: Plato’s, as ground of ethics 
and politics, 250-1, 521, 546; as opposed 
to relativism, 292, 519-20; theory of Be- 
ing and Value, 491, 576; study of, by 
Dionysius II, 378-80, by philosopher 
kings, 544-5, 618-9, by Night Council, 
367, 517, in Academy, 366-8; see dialectic 
metics: see aliens 
might: see power 

mOitarism: charged by Plato against Sparta, 
511, 515-6; charged us. Plato, 11, 441-2, 
569; a totalitarian trait, 502-4, 565-70; 
Plato’s opposition to, in Symposium and 
Phaedrus, 569-70, Republic, 225-6, 228, 
442, 566-9, Politicos, 569, Timaeus, 226, 
228-9, Ifltt-s, 226, 229, 515-16; see also 
international relations 
military training: in Republic, 175, 544; 

in Laws, 516, 517, 531-3 
“misology”; 104, 635 
Miiylene: 319-20 

mission: Socrates’, 62-5, 32-3 (and c/. 91, 
94), 213, 302^, 306-7; Plato’s, 14-5, 
60~B, 77-8, 91, 94, 100, 120, 138, 213-14, 
250-1, 306-7, 364, 393-5, 644-5; Plato’s, 
as seen by Popper, 18-9, 398 
mixed government: basic in city of Laws, 
514, 625, 627, alluded to, 26^5; found 
in Sparta, older Athens, 514, 625, 627; 
in Persia under Cyrus, 221, 514, 627; 
advocated in Sicily, 390; ^ive today, 
577-8 

modesty: Socrates’, see ignorance; Plato’s, 
465, 495-8 

monarchy: see kings, slate; tempered with 
democracy, see autocracy 
money: common coinage forbidden, 514; 
^lusi for gold and sUver” of timocrats, 

monotheism, Antisthcnes*: 201, 211-2, 592-3 
mord: do^aUsm, 474-80. historical basis 
of morality, 475, seen in Socrates and 
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Jesus, 477-8, evaluation of, 478-80; real- 
ism, naive, 153; teachers, Plato and Soc- 
rates as, see mission; “moral unity of 
mankind,” 2ia-15, 217, 232, 637, and see 
obligation, imity 

morality; state as guardian of, see state; 
as state interest, see interest of the stale, 
holism 

“morbid stales,” desires as: 137 
mother: Plato's, 42, 71, 103, 115, 117; 
mother, motherhood, 101, 103, 104-5; 
see also parents 

motion: soul and, 630; see change 
murder: not necessarily hybris, 152; of 
slaves, see slaves; of laborer in Euthy- 
phro, 403-5 

Muses: 53-5, 450-1, 456-9, 472, 570 (lover 
of), 616; aa symbols of early cosmolo- 
g’ists, 459 

music: 512, 542, 543 

mysteries, higher and lower, in Symposium: 
91-4, 462, 470, 570 

myths: Greek traditional, 70, 88, 108, 429, 
614, 624; Platonic, truthfulness of, 429, 
435, 522, rationality of, 64; myth of Er, 
Republic, 35-6, 218, 521, 624; of the 
metals and autocbthony, in Republic, 
424-31, 536-40, of autochthony in Laws, 
435, and see autochthony; in Gorgias, 205, 
217-18, 263, 429; in Phaedrus, 93, 216- 
17, 569-70; in Symposium, IIO, 112, 121, 
217-18, 429, 623; in Phaedo, 433, 624; 
in Politicos, 105, 216-18, 219-20, 429, 
458, 464, 612, 614, 623; in Ttmaeus, 216, 
629; in Protagoras, 217, 293-4; see also 
lies, propaganda 

nationalism, a totalitarian trait: 501, 518, 
522, and see “holism" 


15, 200, 442; fine promises, 442; actual 
brutalities, 445, 501, 550-1; racial ideal, 
537, 541-2; foreign policy, 562-4; PJato’a 
similarities to, 443; see also totalitarian- 
ism 

Necessity, persuaded by Reason: 434, 485 
nihilism: Callicles’. 145, 257, 419; Thrasy. 
machus’, 77. 413, 446, 477; Antiphon’s, 
144-6, 421-3; in Athens, 270, 272, 292; 
Plato’s relation to, 77, 291-2, 415-16, 
422-4, 477, and see metaphysics; as pos* 
sjble result of philosophical inquiry, 618 
Night Council: 356, 517, 547; alluded to, 

^ 367 

“noble lie”: see lie 
Nocturnal Council: see Night Council 
“no harm can befall the good man”: 64, 
306, 553, and see Socrates (ethics) 
nominalism: 298, 595 
nomos; see law, nature-corn entlon 
noncitizen: see alien 
noncognitive ethics; 444-5, and see “crith 
cal dualism” 
nothos: see “bastard” 
number; nuptial, 53>5, 450-9, 612, 615-7; 
tyrant’s, 53, 55 

objectivity of values; for Socrates, 302, 477, 
end see Socrates; for Jesus, 478; for 
Plato, see ethics, metaphysics 
obligation: to benefit others, Socrates', 213, 

637; Anljsthenes’, 213; Plato’s, 213-4, 

232, 529, and see benevolence, rights; 
toward slates, 79, 181, 189, toward the 
helpless, 190, 295-6, 357, to prermt 
crime, 388, 296; of guardians, kin, cith 
xens, see these entries 
observation; see reason and obserrallon ^ 
officials in the Laws: 515-7, 533, 561; their 


natural, naturalism: "spiritual naturalism," 
431, 596; “natural enemies,” see enemies; 
natural justice, for Callicles, 257, 416, 
for Plato, 264, and see knowledge^ (as 
ground of authority) ; right (Stoics)^ 
596; science, see science; “natural slave,” 
162, 184-5, 223-5 

nature: of man, see man; natore-conventioa 
antithesis, described, 155; as employed 
by many thinkers, 141-8, lSl-5, 159-60, 
211, 218, 257, 419-20, 422, 592-3; Inter- 
preted by Plato, 261 

naval, navy: at Athens, 272-3, 278-80. 3^ 
332-4, and see empire; aa regarded by 
oligarchs, 272, 278-80; Plato’* atriJode, 

259. 273. 332-4 ^ 

Nazi, Nazis: 200. 4JI-8. 500-1, 500. 53.-3. 
535 6«-3, 6t6, 562-4; o»c of deception. 


accountability, 5Io, 561 
old age, aged: seriousness of crimes 
against, 192, 296; as judge* of moral 
values, 389, 391, 520; degree e! PJjlo'a 
reverence for, 192-3, 625-6; see else 
parents, antiquity 

oligarchs, oligarchy: Athenian, as teen by 
Popper. 270-3. 273-83, Plato Identified 
with, 273-4. 275-6. 325-9. 593, varfiiloB 
«raoDg, 272-83, democratic losplrioo 
against, 318, Plato’* relstha fa. 272-83. 
326-62. 525. end see uhtiXTSf, privt’ere. 
Sparta, religion; obgarehy. a 
toenta) type, »peci« of. 274, Plato'* a'tl- 
lode to, 274. 3t2-4. 513, 515. e*d set 
nlied rovrmneot 

Doe and .Nfany: ranaenlde*'. 5-53; CJW 
rs. many gt^*. 511, 592-3 
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“only true statesman”: 67, 74, 303, 333, 
497 

“open society”: (Popper), 16-7, 271-2, 277, 
286, 312, 554; (Dodds), 554; see also 
“closed society” 

opinion: public, see public opinion; vs. 
knowledge or reason, 183-4, 217, 256, 
258, 434, 527, 637, and see objectivity; 
“opinion of "what is best”, 357, 527 
orators: as mirrors of opinion, 163-5, 181-2, 
224, 227-8; Pericles as, 340, and see 
Funeral Oration 

organic theory of the state: 287-8, 518, 
522-31 

Orphics: 77, 491, 634; Socrates and, 634 
outrage: see kybris, grapke hyhreos 

paiderastia: Plato’s attitude to, 7-8, 11, 81- 
125, 586-8; Plato’s personality and, 100- 
25; Athenian attitude to, 87-90, 107-15, 
124-5, 586-8; paiderastia as aristocratic, 
111, 587; as honorable, 87-8, 107, 112, 
587-8; Socrates’" relation to, 32-3, 112, 
587-8; AntUlhenes’, 108, 586-7; Xeno- 
phon’s, 108-9, 586-7; at Sparta, 89, 97, 
587; profligate, 89, 92, 108, 110, 588; 
mixed, 87-9 ; mixed-indulgent, 93-4, 108, 
no, 586-8; Dorian, 89, 586-7; Platonic, 
91-100 (esp. 91-4, 98-100) , 113-5, 120-1, 
586-8; in Symposium, 91-2, 120-1, 586, 
588, Pkaedrus, 92-4, 113-5, Republic, 94- 
7, 113, Laws, 97-9, 113, in Academy, 125; 
see also homosexuality 
pain: iee suffering, hedonism 
Panhellenism: see Hellenism 
parental, parents: impulse, Socrates’, 488, 
645, Plato’s understanding of, 106, Plato’s, 
118, 366-7, 495, 645; patents, Plato’s 
own, see father, mother; degree of rever* 
ence due. Held by Plato, 103, 192-3, 347, 
403-5, by Socrates, 149, 640, by Athe- 
nians, 404 

Parmenides: suggests curriculum of Acad- 
emy, 367, 619; criticizes theory of Ideas, 
237; rejects aristocratic prejudice, 237 
passion, crimes done in: 193, 589, 591 
past: see antiquity; time, see time 
paternal attitude: see parental 
patriarchal: social order, at Athens, 188-9, 
403, alluded to, 277; societies, 614, 626 
patriotism: Plato’s, 354-5, 389-90, 583, 
604; Socrates’, 641; see also trmtor, 
Sparta (oligarchs’ attitude to) 
peace: a Platonic ideal, 169, 576; see also 
international relations 
peithein: see persuasion 
Peloponnesian war; 42; effect on position 


of women, 83; relation to Athenian po- 
litical issues, 271-2, 289-90, 310-4, 317- 
20, 322-6, 604-8; reported by Thucyd- 
ides, 271, 604-8; influence on Plato, 
312-24 (esp. 323-4), 489-90, 555; al- 
luded to by Lysias and Plato, 345-7 
penalties, penalty: proposed for Socrates, 
324; severity of at Athens, 351-2, in 
Laws and Politicus, 349-52; for crimes 
by and against slaves, see slaves; for 
crimes against kinsmen, 192, for atheists, 
356-8; see also punishment 
perioeci: 176 
persecution: see atheists 
Persians: 220-1, 227-8, 323, 514, 614-5 
personality: theories of, proposed for in- 
terpreting Plato, 70, 72, 100-2, 123-4, 
398-9, 482-3, 483-4, applied to Plato by 
detractors, 67-74, 100-125, 396-498, our 
application, 122-4, 485-93, applied to 
Socrates, 113, 118, 466-9, 587, to Jesus, 
102; other theories of personality, 125, 
136; Plato’s personality as depicted by 
detractors, 46-7, 252, 449-50 
persuasion: 431-8; in law, 526; in educa- 
tion, 557; by the Demiurge, 485 
perversion: see homosexuality 
pessimism: see melancholy 
pettiness, Plato’s supposed: 67, 74 
Phaedo: as prose-poem on death, 120; rela- 
tion to Plato’s supposed melancholy, 119, 
120, 122; myth in, 433; Xanthippe, how 
treated in, 126-7, 134; antihedonism of, 
621; degree of dogmatism in, 64, 433, 
634-5; see immortality, soul 
Pkaedrus: date of, 96; treatment of love 
and sex, 92-4; madness, 115-6; rhetoric 
and persuasion, 432-3; war, 569; see also 
myths 

philosopher, philosophers: qualifications of, 
seen by Plato, 204-6, 241-2, 542-3, 544- 
5, 618-9; will be recognized by all, 257, 
553; in the courtroom, 263-4; the pre- 
tended, 204-6, 239, 257; philosopher 
kings, see kings; philosophers, psycho- 
logical traits of, 480-3 
philosophic, philosophy: insight, means to, 
91—2, 122, 378, 618-9; Plato’s, neglected 
by Popper, 76, 454-5, interpreted by 
Popper, see ideas; centrality of, see 
metaphysics; supposed origins of, see 
determinism; see also personality; philo- 
sophic sources of, 490-1, 632-44; philos- 
ophy (Plato), its enabling conditions, 
466-1, its satisfactions, 364, 381, 529-30, 
as basis of society, see knowledge; see 
also moral unity 
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Phoenicians: love of gain, 221, 599; lal^ 
425 

physician: in Republic, 548, in Laws, 183, 
199-200; as analogue for statesman, 292, 
303, 305, 333-4, 416, 496-7, 641 
pkysis: see nature 

piety: tovrard a son, 95; toward the help- 
less, 190, 294-6; ace Euthypkro, parents, 
kinsmen, religion, kybris 
Plato: life, 41-4; writings, 44-6, and see 
dialogues; see also Socrates., personality, 
philosophy, and various other entries; 
admiration for, 4-6, 24-5, 39-40, 114, 
431, 448, and see “disciples” ; defense of, 
24-5; attacks on, ancient, 3-4, 407-8, 
modem, 3-4 and see detractors; claimed 
by totalitarians, 12-13, 441-3 
Platonic love: 94, and see paiderastia 
Platonists: as dupes and lusting for power, 
402, 447-9, and see deception; as reno- 
vators of a great tradition, 573-9 
play: in education, 512, 544, 557, and see 
games; as part of life’s aim, 516, 532-3 
playfulness. Plato’s; 7-9, 11, 27-30. 49-50, 
53-5, 53^0; see also humor, lack of 
seriousness 


plays: see drama 

pleasant life: see happiness, “consllfence” 
pleasure: see hedonism 
poet, poetry: Plato as, 26, as prose poet, 
2^7, 93, 101, 120; poets, poems, 491, 
543, 565, 570, and see drama 
points of view in history: 203-4, 284 
political: aim, Plato’s, as seen by detractors. 
15, 19, 247, 328, 362, 371-2, by us, 363-5 
(Academy), 394-5 (Sicily), and see fle- 
public. Laws; art, see statesman, “kingly 
science”; justice, see justice; “holism, 
see “holism”; theory, Socrates' relation 
to, 304-6, 637-45; Plato’s theory, rela- 
tion to totalitarianism, ethics,^ 
physics, see these entries, defects in. 524, 
550, 560-1, 573, 57S-6. residual values o[. 
573-9; in activity, Piato’a and Socrates, 
see apoliiy 


r)oiiticians: see statesmen 
Po/jV(cas: main themes of, 349, 473-4, 497; 
eugenics and war in, 569; as a 
etercise. 349; democracy evaluated in, 
513; rule of law in. 473-4; change and 
progress in. 464. 626; fatal decay found 
in (Popper), 626 
;>ollut»on, ceremonial: 403 
jonos: see toil 

iKipoUf. court,. ,« <»“«•: rort-rt’”’"'* 
jee democracy 


population limitation; 98, 169, 198-9, 311, 
541-2; see also colonies 
positivism; Protagoras’, 291-2; modem 
hgica,], 444-5 

poverty: abolished in ideal states, 175, 198- 
9; to be mitigated by lawgiver, 353-4; 
not to cause undeserved suffering, 200; 
creates “drones,” 299, 340, 343, 612; de- 
stroys civic unity, 175; see also austerity, 
guardians 

power: i>ersonal, Plato’s and Socrates’ sup- 
posed lust for, see lust, placed by Plato 
below insight, 470, absolute, corrupting 
effects of, 334, 547, untempered, see 
autocracy; of the state, not the criterion 
of right, 518-21, 576-7; power as cri- 
terion of justice, see natural justice, 
nihilism 

prejudice, aristocratic, against dirt, toil, 
etc.: general Greek, 240-1; Plato’s sup- 
posed, 236-44. 251-2, Plato’s residual, 
239-44, 249, 259-60, Plato’s overcoming 
of, 237-8, 242-4, 260-1 

preludes to ihe Jaws; 355-6, 377, 435-6, al* 
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exclude poor, 343; qualifications, in 
Sicily, 390; redistribution of, see wealth 
Prophets, moral certainty of: 476, 496 
prosecutors, voluntary: 151-2, 188-9, 354, 
and see graphe 

Protagoras: literary setting, 60; myth in, 
217, 293-4; theory of punishment, 351; 
hedonism, 45, 620; “justice and rever- 
ence,” 293; relativism, 291-2; Protagoras 
and Plato, 292-5, and Socrates, 294-5 
“protectionism”: 418-24; see also state 
Providence: in Plato, 220, 356, 520, 599, 
631; Stoic, 599 

prudential morality, Plato*3 supposed: 11, 
621 

psychoanalysis: 444, and see personality 
psychological determinism; see determinism 
psychologist, psychology: Plato as, 66-7, 
73-4, 554, and see propaganda; modem, 
see personality 

public: opinion, Plato’s emphasis on, 98, 
117, 183, 189, 257, 294; suits, see graphe 
punishment: Plato’s theory of, 193; others’, 
421, 351-2; sec also penalty, incurable 
souls 

pupils, Plato’s; 43, 362-9, 370, 385-6; 
Plato’s attitude to, 366, 493; Dionysius 
11 as, 375, 377 

Pythagoreans: political signiHcance of, 247, 
354, 583, science, 451, 459, 616; Plato’s 
re ation to, same, and 70, 491; Socrates* 
relation, 634 


race, racialism; a totalitarian trait, 441 
'Opposed; 

14, 19, 198-9, 424-31, 441-3, 450-9 (esn 

45M), 53^1, 584; «e«/;ebarbarS; 

number (nuptial) , climate, Athens 
rare individuals: see individuals 
^9 as a listener”: 28-9, 408- 

realism, metaphysical; 595-6; see also Meat 
reason: Flato s commitment to, 14, 77, 304 
577, and jee freedom of inquiry, know! 
cage, and observation, 456-7, 616; ami 
N^cc^ity, 434, 485; nr, o^bti™, 

recollection: 122, 149, 625 
redistribution: see wealth 
reessentialiraiion” of concepts; 417-8 56< 
reformer’s dilemma: 71 ' 

regimentation: frequent in past, 476-9* i 
totalitarian trait, 500-1, 547-61, 571 
573; found in Plato, 11, 13, 17-19, 479 
547-61, 573; exaggerated by Poppei 
531-33 

reincarnation: 35-6, 217, 625 


relativism: Plato’s opposition to, see ethics, 
metaphysics; a totalitarian trait, see 
“holism”; Protagoras’, 290-5; of sophists, 
154, 477; see also “critical dualism” 
religion: traditional Greek, oligarchs and, 
272-3, 282, Thucydides and, 606-7, Plato’s 
outlook on, 189, 357, 429, 432, 522; Soc- 
rates’ own, 64, 302, 634-^, Plato’s own, 
358, 521-2, 520-9, 570; reformed reli- 
gion in Republic, 435, 543-4, in Laws, 
189-90, 356, 521; minimum creed re- 
quired in Laws, 356, 560-1; see also 
Cosmos, immortality, atheists, festivals 
repression: sexual, see personality, as moti- 
vation of philosophy, 482-3 ; political, 
see regimentation, intolerance 
Republic: aim of, seen by detractors, Pop- 
per, 18-9, 327-9, Crossman, 15, 371-2, 
Fite, 10, Toynbee, 508-9, Winspear, 583; 
our view, 250-1, 342, political aspect, 
338-4, 521, individual aspect, 414-5, and 
cf. also 383, 423-4, 496-7, 545, 609; not 
a political blueprint, 348, 540, 545; “first 
edition” of, 86, 612; unity of, 34-5; see 
also ethics, state, education, and various 
other entries 

residual value of Plato’s political thought: 
573-9 

rest: see stability 

reverence: 293, 295-6, 411, 625-6; see obli- 
gation 

revolutions: oligarchic, at Athens, 276, 278- 
9. 280, 317, 318, 344, as seen by Plato. 
278-9, 326-9, 348-4, 346-7; Dion’s, in 
Sicily, 385-9 ; revolution, when approved, 
521 

rhetoric, rhetoricians; in Athens, 333, 336- 
8, Plato’s attitude to, 239, 259, 330, 432- 
6; false distinguished from true, 432-6; 
require knowledge of souls, 433; in the 
Academy, 364; Pericles’ praised, 340; 
banished from Laws, 331; see also soph- 
bt 

rights: natural, 596; human, 210, and see 
reverence, humanity; to rule, 264; of 
citizens, recognized by Plato, 525-31, and 
see citizens; see also obligation, indi- 
vidualism, brotherhood 
roles, social: 486-8, and see identifications 
royal; see kingly * 

rule: daims to, 264; forms of, see state; 
by the few, 274, and see authoritarian 
government, oligarchy; of law, see law 
rulers to become philosophers: 230, 460, 
m, and see knowledge, tyrant (able 
to initiate reform) 

mthlessncss: see violence, inhumanity 
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“sacred marriages”: 129, 134-5, 197, 511 
“sado-masochism”: 483-4, and see authori- 
tarian 

sanity and balance, Plato’s: 492-3 
savior of the world: see destined lawgiver 
“saviour with a sword” (Toynbee) : 373-4 
584-5 

scepticism; see skepticism 
schools: see education, Academy; school 
of Gorgias, 204, 207, 298, 337, 592 
science: mathematical and natural, relation 
of Socrates to, 633-4, of Plato, 52, 367-8, 
59o-6, 616-7, and see astronomy, cul- 
tural origins, mathematics; logic of, 595- 
6 

sea; moral dangers of, 259, 462; sea power, 
seen by Old Oligarch, 279, by Thucydi- 
des, 607, and see empire (Athenian) ; sea 
trade, see trade 

second, second-best: state, city of Laws as, 
179-80, 330-1; provisional character of 
legislation for, 464-5, 474, SSQ; still fur- 
ther adaptations of, 389-92, and see best 
state, Sicily; second-best law of sex, 98- 
9, 133; second form of paiderastia, 93-4 
self-aggrandizement, Plato’s supposed: 44^ 

98 

self-sufficiency: see autarky, ethics 
seriousness: see lack 
set, psychological: 443 
sex: 67-74, 81-138; sex needs, 106; regu- 
lation of in Jiepudh'c, 94-7, in Laws, 
97-9; see also Eros, homosexuality, etc. 


167-71, 174-7, in Laws, 178-95, two 
schools of thought on, 178-9, necessity 
of, 179, 194, racial origins of, 279 , 182-3, 
185, justice to, 179, 282, 287, virtue of,’ 
ISO, 183-4, education of, 183-4; at 
Athens and in Laws, legal status of, 178- 
193, half-slaves by birth, 186, 187, 352, 
431, 541, protection of, 150-2, 162, 186- 
94, 589-91, hybris and, 150-2, 190, 591, 
murder of, 152, 191, 403-5, 589-91, slave- 
witnesses, torture of, 191, slave-informers, 
187, 191, 590-1; obligations of slaves, 
149-50, 192, 643; see also enslavement, 
natural slave, master 

social: change, dangers of, 553-5; con- 
tract, See state; control, see public opio- 
ion; “social engineering”, 505-6, 622-3, 
alluded to, 17, 29, 463-4 
Socrates : see Persons Index; 299-307, 
632-45; relation to Plato, seen by others, 

8. 11-2, 14-6. 17-9, 27-8, 47, 118-9, 396- 
402, 446, 466-9, seen by us, 632-45; ethi- 
cal and religious position, 64-5, 213, 299- 
300, 302-4, 553, 634-7, political outlook, 
304-6, 637-45, attitude to wealth and 
commerce, 334, condemnation of, 119, 

311, 324-6, 489, fate of in Plato's state, 

18, 554, 644; see irony, democracy, soul, 
“critical dualism”, and various other en- 
tries 

solidarity: 529-30; desired by both Plato 
and tofaiitarians, S3t-5; see also brother- 
hood 


shaman: Plato as (Popper), 450-1, 455-9; 
Plato's guardians as (Popper), 450-1 
453-9, 554, 616-7, (Dodds), 554 
Sicily, Plato's relation to: 369-94; first and 
second-best plana for, 374-85, Dion’s 
career in; 372-3, 383-9, 470; later plans 
for, 389-92 

sickness, Plato’s attitude to: 199-200, 548 
skepticism; Socrates', see ignorance; see 
“critical dualism,” nihilism, religion, atbe* 


slaves, slavery: 339-95; all but universal in 
antiquity, 357-8, 172, 224; Cynics and 
Stoics and, 156-7; Old Oligarch and. 
350, 278, 281; supposed Athenian aboli- 
tion movement, 341-53, 158, 5^; 
nian outlook on, our view, 154-66, 240-3, 
287, 352, 597; slaves st Athens, num- 
bers of. 3S7. public, 242; Socrates and, 
148-50, 213, 234, 643; Plato and, *Iate^ 
as a metaphor, 352-3, 174. 184. 240, 602 
(God’s chattel), slaves and common ciU- 
tcns. 173-6, 281, Plato's guardians ^ 
242. in Meno. 148-50, 167, m Repahhe, 


sophist, sophists: significance of, 1S4-6, 
292, 468, 476-7; seen as democrats, 446, 
640; Socrates as, 58, contrasted nith, 
295; Plato's attitude to, 58-61, 239, 257, 
259, 337, 432-6, 476-7; “the great,” 257; 
see also rhetoric, Gorgias 
soul: Socralic conception of. 64, 299-300, 
3(tt, 635; Platonic, its unity and value. 


232, all souis akin, 216-8, not prior m 
time. 623-4, prior in vsfue, 2ti, 265. 302. 
as source of motion. 623, prccxi«fence, 
149, 216-7, 625, future fate, 35-6, 93. 
217-8, determines its own position, 520. 
624-5. welfare depends on /osfiVe. 302, 
414, disfigured by iniustice. 205, by bid 
education, 239. 525. “laddera for.” 122. 
and see philosophic insight. nee<l« a 
sound body, 205. 236, 239. lno*Me*‘ 
of required by tbetoriciset. 433. tripsnite. 
71, 221. mefaphorv for. 7X 93. 240. 569 
parlt. Sparianism; interpreted by Top- 
ncr, as a •’closed welety,'* 17-8. 560, 
-forrisn policy”. 311. 322*3. 667-9. 

Islloo policy, pa. JP5. 541-2. mnsJe. 5U 
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historical origin, 426-7, as first descend 
ant of primordial city, 450, 453, 612, 
614-5, oligarchs’ attitude to, 272, 279- 
80, 282, Socrates’, 282, 638-9, Antis 
thenes’, 210-1, 282, Herodotus’, 290, pro* 
Spartans at Athens, 282, Plato’s out 
look on, 10, 15, 17, 18, 89, 97, 179-80, 
195, 198, 245, 248, 345-7, 354-5, 510-8, 
627, secret service at, 354, 517, sec also 
Dorian, paiderastia , Spartanism, a to 
talitanan trait, 504, 507-18, 571 

“split” m Plato’s soul, 69-70, 398, 402-6, 
424, in Plato’s world, 119-22, see also 
guilt 

stability 553-5, sec also change, “con* 
silience” 

sfosis see civil strife 


state contract theories of, 147, 168, 418- 
24, theoretic origin of (Plato), 168, his 
torical, 220, types of, m Republic, 168-9 
340-1, 342-3, 510-3, 611, 613 and see 
tyrant, timocracy, etc , types of in Pohti 
cus, 343, 376, 513 626, and see states 
man, myths {Pohticus ) , in rtmaetM,222. 
types of m Laws, see cultural origins, 
mixed government, function of (Popper). 

aim of (Plato), 520, as a moral 
inBuence possibility denied by Lvco 
5,*'™" ^0-1. generally held by 

Greeks 609, upheld and approved by 
Plato and Socrates 294, 520-1, 609, 643- 

w"™*' by Its mem 

bers 528, Idea of, 454, 528, see also 
city, best state “holism” 
statesman, the ideal as science of eov 
Socra.es as, 

69, 497, Plato as 67, 352-3 473^,497-8 
killing and banishing by, 349-52 see 

pC . mar"'"’ 

33S1" TP*"”?? ““’o* »». 

031-41, Thucydides’, 606-7 
statism see ‘ holism,” political 
Stoics 15M, 201, 203 210, 593, 596, 599 


Stranger see alien 

suits PaHie. see graphe, private, for bom. 

cide, 151, 191, 404. 590-1 
suffering Socrates’ attitude to, 303-4 
Plato’s, 199-201, 464, Greeks’, 320, 404, 
iee penalties, reverence, strain 
superego 123 


suspicion prevalent in our time, 445-6, m 
Vienna, 444-5, among the detractors, 441-9 


symposium as a Greek institution, 3I)-1: 
Plato’s use of, 365 

Symposium not “empty art,” 30-4; literary 
structure of, 31-3, love and sex in, 91-4, 
120-1, 127-8, Plato’s motive in writing 
(Chapman), 8, (Kelsen), 120-1; ethical 
import, 32, 122, 569-70 

teacher, the ideal (Fromm) : 484, Plato as, 
494-5 

technologism, a totalitarian trail* see effi 
ciency 

temperaments 540-1, 569, and see gentle 
ness 

temperance 243, 262, 381, 406, and see 
harmony 

tempered government* see mixed 
temple robbing 192, 215 
tensions, Plato’s* 71, 403, 492, see also 
“split” 

Theaetetus later than Republic, 603, cn 
tique of Protagoras, 291-2, portraits of 
lawyer and philosopher, 239, 259, 263-4, 
330, 525, “likeness to God,” 122, 240, 
244, depreciation of birth and wealth, 
263-4, 603, 616, time, its extent, 453-4, 
626 

Thebes 304 

theoretic status of Plato’s cities* see ideal 
city, literary interpretation, law (provi- 
sional), totalitarianism 
Thessaly 360 

Thirty Tyrants 42, 78, 248-9, 273, 282-3, 
311, 325-6, 328-9, 346, 355, 360, 436, 
Plato’s relation to (Popper), 78, 248-9, 
273, 327-9, 436, our view, 325-6, 344 (al 
luded to), 346-7 

Timaeus creation myth m, 70, 216, 623-4, 
629, 630, sexual symbolism of (Popper), 
70, 629, change and value, 630-1, reason 
and opinion, 434, persuasion and Neces 
sity, 434 485, Cntias in, 358 62, del 
uges, 455, 613, 626, summary of Re 
public, 197, see Demiurge 
time as Plato’s supposed measure of value, 
18-9, 505-7, 622-9, past, its extent, 222, 
453, 613, 626 
timocracy 510-13 

toil as strenuous physical activity 205, 235- 
6, ice also work 

tolerance, Plato’s, for others’ opinions, 
shown in method of dialogues, 437, 493, 
in Academy, 366, 619, for individual 
preferences, 534, and see individualism, 
atheism, Athens’, 286, 315, 356-7, 479, 
599 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

torture* see slave, penalties, Inguisition, 
verbal depreciation 

totalitarians, totalitarianism* essence of 
(Popper), 75-^, 398-9. 563-4, defim 
lions of, 500-1, traits discovered rn, 19, 
501-4, 549; “historicism,” Spartamsm, 
etc, See these entries, actual as distm 
guished from theoretic, 547, 551, Plato 
claimed by, 12-3, 441-2 , effect of on our 
contemporarjes, 12-3, 16, 441-5, 499, 573, 
Plato’s supposed identity with, 12-21, 
74-5, 441-i, 499-573; Plato’s similari 
ties to, 443, 524. 534-5, 547-50, 559, 570- 
3; see also Nazis, Fascism, Communism 
trade, tradesmen and cultural advance, 
271-2, 277, Athenian democracy and, 

271, 277, 310, 321, 333-4, oligarchs and, 

272, 277-8, 281; as seen by Socrates, 
304^, 334, by Plato, disapproval of, 11, 
259-61, 333-4, approval of, 259-61, see 
also autarky 

tragedy see drama 

traitor Plato as, to Socrates, 18, 76, 396- 
431, to Athens, 345-7, 354-5, 583-4, oli 
garchs as, 272, 275-6. 279-80, 282, Ans 
totle as, 125 

translation unfavorable to Plato 21, 153, 
168, 522, 542, see verbal depreciation 
travel Plato’s oivn, 42, 219, in £am, 231, 
464-5, 514, 517 
treason see traitor 

“treatment,” the, for atheists 357 , see 
verbal depreciation 

trial, trials of Socrates, 324-5, public, at 
Athens and in Laws, 357; see courts 
tribalism 17, 271, 310, 320-3. 502, 518-22, 
a totalitarian trail, 502, 518-22 
tribute, Athenian, imposed on allies 288, 
310, 321 

truth historical, 39, 140-1, 155-6, 203-4, 
283-5, a Platonic ideal, 438, 634, and 
see ideals, as goal of Plato’s persuasion 
and regimentation 432-7, 551-2, Pro 
tagoras on, 291-2, of myths, see myths, 
of opinion, see opinion, truth in ethics, 
see moral dogmatism, relativism, ethics 
“critical dualism” 

tyrant, tyrants Academy as training ground 
for, 362-5, 368, among Plato's and Soc 
rates’ pupils, 370, 386-8, in Sicily, 372- 
4, 385-7, as Plato’s supposed inner self 
115-6, 471; Plato’s condemnation of, 115, 

297, 348, 372-3, 390, 471. approval of 
as able to initiate reform, 341-2, 353, 
372-3, 381, 461, 498, Plato’s attitude 
to (Popper), 78, 413, 563, and see T^ty 
Tyrants, tyrants as equalitarian (Pop- 


per), 78, as democratic (fFinspear),S83, 
tyrants test, 378, number, 53-5, see also 
autocracy, power, “saviour” 

uniiormitananism a totalitarian trait, 502, 
found in Plato, 547-61, 572-3 
unity of mankind, 201-232, and see moral 
umty, benevolence, humanity, obligation, 
of Plato’s thought, 45-6, 341, 400-2, 517, 
642-4 

universalism see unity (of mankind), em 
pire 

universals see Ideas 
universe see Cosmos 

“utopian social engineering" 623, and see 
aestheticism, social engineering 
utopias as seen by Toynbee, 508-9, More’s, 
508-9, Republic not a utopia (Popper) 
17, .jee ideal states 

value, ultimate truths of 64 
vase paintuigs 88, 151 
verbal depreciation of Plato 21, 100, 168, 
328, 348-9, 424-5, 428, 439, 523, 531-3 
violence Plato’s attitude to (Crossman), 
15-16, 200-1, (Popper), 326-9, 426-7, 
(Kelsen), 469-70, our view, 344-^2, 375, 
385-9, 393-5, 426-7, 470-2, oligarchic, 
at Athens, see revolutions. Thirty Ty 
rants, Cntias and, 358-62, 469-72, a 
totalitarian trait, 502, 561-2, Plato’s 
ideal city as founded by (Popper), 426- 
7, wanton, see hybris, see also civil 
strife, force, revolution, piety 
virtue, virtues Plato’s personal, 38, virtue 
and beauty, 438-40, and knowledge, 
identity of, 62. 334, 357, 467-8, 480 
551-2, 656, maintained by Socrates, 62, 

636, by Antisthenes, 208, 468, by other 
Socralics, 468, 480, “virtue is knowledge” 
as clue to Socrates' personality, 467-9 
to Plato's, 467, implied by sophists 468, 
avthontarian implications of, 479-80, 
virtue and happiness, see happiness, 
paramountcy of, 64, 264 414 526, S5I-3 
584,621, continuing possibility of, 624-5, 
degrees or levels of, 180-4 217, 381, 526- 
7, of slaves, 180-3, 217, see civic virtue 
ethics, habit, justice 

wall, man in shelter of see man 
war, origin of 566-7, see militarism 
wealth Plato’s attitude to, 226, 261-7 33S- 
4, 342-3, 381. 389, 391-2, 566-8 610, re- 
jected as claim to rule, 342—3, 610, regu 
lated in Laws, see property, rcdislribu 
tioR of disallowed, 343, 353. 388. Spar 
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tans’ love of, 511; see alio austerity, pov- 
erty, gain, goods 
whole: 5ec “holism” 

•will: to power, 5ec lust for power; see also 
freedom (of will) 

wisdom: see virtue and knowledge, ideals 
witch hunt, Popper’s; 275, 328, 355 
women: position of at Athens, 82-5, 86-7, 
Aspasia’a exceplionaL, 85\ 287^ 337 ; atti- 
tude to, Pericles’, 85, 287, among So- 
cratics, 85, Xenophon’s, 86, 137-8, 234, 
Plato’s, 85, 104-6, 114, 125-38; educa- 
tion of, 128, 130-1, 512, 548-4; see also 
marriage 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

work, workers: Greeks* attitude to, 240--l» 
Socrates’, 233-6, Antisthenes*, 233-6, 
Xenophon’s, 234, Plato’s, 168, 232-44, 
403-4; see also toil, crafts, trade, co^n• 
mon citizens, aliens (metics), slaves 
written word. Inferiority of; 26, 63, 493 

youth: Socrates’ and Plato’s attitude to 
compared^ pedagogic aim for, 60-5^ free- 
dom of discussion with, 306, 465-6, 493, 
618-9, 643-4, affection and tolerance 
toward, 261, 366-7, 465-6, 495, 6l9; 
Socrates’ moral irony toward, 33-4, 96* 
Plato’s reverence for, 625-6 



